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RULES 


OF THE 


Society for the Promotion of Rellenic Studies. 


1. THE objects of this Society shall be as follows — 


[, To advance the study of Greek language, literature, and art, and 
to illustrate the history of the Greek mee in the ancient, Byrantine, 
and ‘Neo-Hellenic periods, ‘by the publication of memoirs and unedited 
documents or monuments ina Journal to be issued periodically. 


TT. To collect drawings, facsimiles, transcripts, plans, and photo- 
graphs of Greek inscriptions, MSS., works of art, ancient sites and remains, 
and with this view to invite travellers to conmiunicate to the Society 
notes. or sketches of archeological and topographical mterest. 


Ill. To organise means by which members of the Society may have 
Increased facilities for visiting ancient sites and pursuing archeological 
Tesearches in countries which, at any time, have been the sites of Hellenic 
civilisation. 


2. The Society shall consist of a President, Vice Presidents, a Council, 
a Treasurer, one or more Secretaries, 4o Hon, Members, and Ordinary 
Members. All officers of the Society shall be chosen from amonp its 
Members, and shall be ex-ajicio members of the Council, 


3. The President shall preside at all General, Ordinary, or Special 
Meetings of the Society, and of the Council or of any Committee at 
which lie is present. In case of the absence of the President, one of 
the Vice-Presidents shall preside in his stead, and in the absence of the 
Vice-Presidents the Treasurer: In the absence of the Treasurer the 
Council or Committee shall appoint one of their Members to preside. 


4. The funds and other property of the Society shall be administered 
and applied by the Council in such manner as they shall consider most 
conducive to the objects of the Society, provided that the Society shall 
not make any dividend, gift, division or bonus in money unto or between 
any of its members : in the Council shall also be vested the control of all 

é a 


x 


publinations issued by the Society, and the genera] management of all its 
affairs and concerns, The number of the Council shall not exceed fifty. 


5. ‘fhe Treasurer <liall receive, on account of the Soctety, all 
subscriptions, donations, or other moneys accrning to the funds thereof, 
and shall make all payments ordered by the Council, All cheques: shall 
be signed by the ‘Treasurer and countersigned by the Secretary. 


6. In the absence of the Treasurer the Council may direct that 
cheques may be signed by two members of Council and countersigned 
by the Secretary. 


7. ‘The Connell shall meetsas often 4s they may deem necessary for 
the despatch. of business. 


§. Due notice of every such Meeting shall be sent to each Member: 
of the Council, by a summons signed by the Secretary. 


g Three Members of the Council, provided not more than one of 
‘the three present be a permanent officer of the Society, shall be a 
quorunt, 


to. All, questions before the Council shall be determined by a 
muojerity of votes, The Chairman to have a casting vote. 


t1. The Council shall prepare an Annual Kepart, to be submitted 
to the Annual-Meoting of the Society. 


12, The Secretary shall give notice in writing to each Member of 
the Council of the ordinary days of meeting of the Couneil, and: shall 
have authority to summon a Special and Extrmordinary Meeting of the 
Council on o requisition signed by at least four Members of the Council. 


13. Two Auditors; not being Members of the Council, shall be 
elected by the Society m each year. 


tq. A General Meeting of the Society shall be held in London in 
June of cach year, when the Reports of the Council and of the Auditors 
shall be reid, ihe Council, Officers, and Auditors for the ensuing year 
elected, and any other business recommended by the Council discussed 
and determined. Meetings of the Society for the reading of papers 
may be held at such times-as the Council may fix, due nolice being 
eiven Lo Members. 


ry: The President, Vice-Presicdents, Treasurer, Secretaries, and 
Council shull be electedi by the Members of the Society at the Antal 
Mecting, 


XI 


16. ‘The President shall be: ulected by the Members af the Society 
at the Annual Meeting for a period of three years, and shall nat be 
immediately eligihle for re-clection. 


17, The Vice-Presidents shall be elected by the Members of the 
Society at the Annual Meeting for a period of one year, after which they 
shall he eligible for re-election, 


18, One-third of the Council shall retire every -vear, hut the Members 
so fetiring shall be eligible for re-election at te Atinual Meeting. 


19, The Treasurer and Secretaries shall liold their offices during the 
pleasure of the Council. 


20. The elections of the Officers, Council, and Auditors, at the 
Annual Meeting, shall be by a majority of the votes ef (hose present. 
The Chairman of the Meeting shall have a casting yote. The tode in 
which the vote shall be taken shal] be determined by the President 
anid Council, 


at.. Every Member of the Society shall be summoned (o the Annual 
Meeting by notice issued at least one month before it is held, 


22, All motions made at the Annual Meeting shall be in writing 
and shall be signed by the mover and seconder, No motion shill be 
submitted, unless notice of it has been piven to the Secretary at lewst 
three weeks before the Annual Meeting. 


23, Upon amy vacancy in tle Presidency occurring between. the 
Annual Elections, one of the VicePresidents shall be elected lw the 
Council to officiate as President until the next Annual Mestinye, 

24, All vacancies among the other Officers af the Society OCcuITing 


between the same dates shall in like manner be provisionally filled up 
by the Council «ntil the next Annual Meeting, 


25. The names of all Candidates wishing to become Members of the 
Society shall be submitted to the Council in whos handle their election 
shall rest, 


26. The Annual Subscription of Members sliall be one guinea, payable 
and due on the tet of January each year; this annual subscription may be 
compounded for hy a single payment of (15 15s., entitling compounders 
to be Members of the Séciety for life, without further payment, All 
Menibers elected on or after January 1, 1921, shall pay on election an 
entrance fee of one guinea, 

27. The payment of the Annual Subscription, or of the Life 
Composition, entitles each Member to receive a copy of the ordinary 
publications of the Society, 


28. When any Member of the Society shall be six months in arrear 
of his Annual Subscription, the Secretary or Treasurer shall remind him 
of the arrears due, and in case of non-payment thereof within sixmanths 
after date of such notice, such defaulting Member shall cease to be a 
Memiber of the Society, unless the Conncil make an order to the contrary, 


29.’ Members intending to leave the Society must send a formal 
notice of resignation to the Secretary on or before January 1; otherwise 
they will be lield fiable for the subseription for the current year, 


30, If at any thme there:may appear cause for the expulsion of a 
Member of the Society, a Special Meeting of the Council shall be held 
to-consider the case, and if at such Meeting at least two-thirds of the 
Memibers present shall concur in a resolution for the expulsion of such 
Momber of the Society, the President shall submit the same for con- 
firmation at a General Meeting of the Society specially summoned for 
this purpose, and if the decision of the Council be confirmed by a 
majority at the General Meeting, notice shall be given to that effect to 
the Member in question, who shall thereupon cease to be a Member af 
the Society. 


31. The Council shall have power to nominate 40 British or Foreign 
Honorary Members. The number of British Honorary Members shall 
not ¢xceed ten. 


32. The Council may at iheir discretion elect from British Uni- 
yetsities os Student-Associates ‘— 
[a] Undergraduates. 
(6) Graduates of not more than one year's standing, 
(c} Women Students of equivalent status at Cambridge 
University. 


43. Student-Assoctates shall be elected for a perind not exceeding 
five years, but in all cases Student-Associateship shall be terminated at 
the expiration of one year from the date at which the Student takes his 
degree. 

34, The names of Candidates wishing to become Student-Associates 


shall be submitted to the Council in the manner presenbed for the 
election Of Mombers. 


35. Every Student-Associate must be proposed by his tutor or 
teacher, who must be a person occupying a recognised position in the 
University to which the Candidate belongs, and must tindertake 
responsibility for his Candidate, in respect of Books or Slides borrowed 
from the Library. 


xl 
36. Student-Associates shall pay an Annual Subscription of ros. 6d. 
payable on election and on January tst of each succeeding year, with- 
put Entrance Fee, They will be:entitled to-receive all the privileges of 
the Society, with the exception of the right (o vole at Meetings. 


37- Student-Associates may become Full Members of the Society, 
withaut payment of Entrance Fee, at or before the expiration of their 
Stucent-Associateship, 


38. Ladies shall be eligible as Ordinary Members or Student- 
Associates of the Society; and when elected shall be entitled to the same 
privileges as other Ordinary Members or Student-Associates, 


39- No change shall be made in the Rules of the Society unless. 
at least a fortnight before the Annual Meeting specific notice be given 
to every Member of the Society of the changes proposed, 


December, 1932. 
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Halley, Niles Nan, dfiphield Alall, 1 ntetitly Callege, Souhompean, 
Holloway, Robe. W. J. St. Adory") Viewer icuraps, Median. 

How, FL Wi,-a0, Adore Stee, 

Hughes, ics, 4, ALA... raieve aR, Cth 6, Ae, Lomtards, Tit, 

Jackson, Major RW. HL ee Coraurom, , Wales, 
Jomes,: Herbert, aye Angnue oul, NW. 3. 

Ken, F, | Hritink Musa, Wis, 

Kenyon, J. 1. Teuton School, Fieuntie, eo 

Knighit, I Ay 19h. Eins Riad, Clapham, 5.0. 4 

Little, Mies Lasbcl, at Larksjue Tertwe, Freel, Newwartle~a- Tame, 
Liv, J. E., 5 Maal") Viewrogs, Criddinooad. 

Louleos, Fi be, Pooja reatnnte, sttfens, 
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Lover, F. Ba pa, Vietoria: Road, Claphare Comman, & 1, 4. 

Line, Miss Lacy A., Liv. D., 7, North Gramge Mount, Fiaaingley, Leet 
Lupton, Charles, LLD., O.WE., Carr Head, Roundliay, Leeds, 
Mackenzie, Compton, Eilean stigas, Beauly, tieernenechirr. 
Millar, CG. M. H., Trinity College, Glemaliomil, Perthahite, Seotlaml, 
Newall, H. F., FRS., Madingley Rise, Cambridge. 

Oukelty, Miss H, D.. 6, Gordon Square, PC. 4. 

Porinefather, H.W. Av, Freese-, 49, Prince's Gander, SW. 7- 
Prance, (1. A., 1, Pivmrems, Arinfgefielil, Farnhart, Sartep. 

Price, Miss M., School of S. Mary and 8! Anne, Ablots Bromley, Stafford. 
Purdon, W. T., Muntingdon, Kilhéon, trish Free Stave. 

Ramacy, Mis 1D. W:. 49, Ladinate Square, We th 

Rawauley, Mrs Walter, Well File, Alford, Lines 

Renwick, B. 1), Leigh Hill Cottage, Cobham, Suen 

Rickrit, D. Hi. F., Hudwtkorns, Overton Rood, Sutton, Surrey. 

Rule, R.. 9, Coolhurs? lve, Crouch End, V8, 

Scatt, Prof (. A, Take Lntneratty, Mfelhowrna, Austradia, 
Sinkinany, A. 2. vi M., (69, Marlborough Rodd, Gillingham, Kent 
Skinner, W. G., Clornieictlf Park, Newion Stewart, Wighansire. 
Somerset, BE. J. 20, Dalat Comm, 56. 2t- 

Senneryille, H.., 40, Nogfelh Syuare, Wea, 

Stainer, R.5,, 6, Station Row, Topsheumn, Devon. 

Stanley, L. Stuart, 16, Gale Park Row, Tusckenham, 

Stratton, H., 9, Rue Samt-Dommnm, Paris. 

Swalliw, Rey, J. E., Gordon Hous, Mesile, Tonks. 

Sykes, A, G,, 7; Petergheid, Cambridge. 

‘Tavior, Miss 5. May, Afedomaiey, Sidcup, Ayn, 

"Tl, Wy B., Galdey Grange Grammar School, Weer Richy. 

‘Yudeer, L,, Jdelrinds, Oksenk 44, Finlomd_ . 
Tustin, EB. Ji., o64, Anderson Avenue, New Tork, USA. 
Wallace, A. Bi, Blundell's School, Ticerivn. 

Whartan, Lennart: -» 3), Greville Romd, Kilburn Priegy, NW, 6. 
White, K. 1,, Conan Mow, George Square, Edinburgh 

Wilkina, Miss Mary, Tolima, Stanwell Rod, Pi Middlesex. 
Wilkin, R. FL, C.B., cq,-dubrey Walk, Wo 6. 

Wingate Saul), vd: Sip Packoomed High, Hockley Heath, Warwickshire, 


STUDENT ASSOCIATES. 
Elected during the year 1921 only. 


Armbold, P. HE. Gallia College, Oufind (5, Percival Anes, Hampstead, NW, 3) 

Belen, MH. Si, Univerity of Bristol (0, Wolverton Aree, Kingston Hill, Aiageton-on- 
T hunnes), 

Bourke, J. Wo P.. 8, Aforeton Gardens, South Nensington, 5. 5 

Brock, J. Ku, Frimty College, Cambrider (160, Holland Rew, iv. ta). 

Burcu, 1. Chiie’s College, Cambridge (Gorphyll Dyke, Cowon Bridge, Carnforth), 

Chapman, C. Hi, Peterhouse, Canibridge (95, Louie Pork Road, Sydenham, 5.E: 20), 

(luer, Geraid 1, St, Mdmund Fall, Oxford (12, Elm Walk, Wimivedon, g. W200). 

Curtis, By C., Gore Gollyge, Combridge (42, Culdereale Roa, Glaphern Park, 5. W', 4). 

Berd, BL L., Peterhouse, Cambridge (19, Fiterwilliom Street, Cambridye, and 2), Lindon Road, 
Maldon, Essex), 

Dickson, M..G,, Nie College, Oxford (Stream, Wimbledon Park, #1" 19). 

Eagleton, J. N., Penbroke College, Oxford (6, Remnuld’s Clase, WAV. 11). 

Fdigar, Mins ‘Ciecly, Somernille Callege, Oxfined (Vaurenl, Berkhamstead, Heris,) 

Edwards, R., New College, Oxford (7, Privy Road, Edebaiton, Birmingham). 


Fitzhardinge, L. F., New College, Oajord (¢/¢ Commercial ‘Bank of Sydney, 18, Binsin Lane, 
HG gh. 
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Franktin, E. 1... Alleyns School, Dulwich, SE. (The Farm House, Richmond Hill, Edgbaston). 
Gardner, J, W,, ria Cullrge, Oxford Cig, At, Panl'; Road, Canonbury, yi 

Gore, Hon. A. K.S.D. A., Balliol College, Oxford. 

Green; L. D., Clare College, Cambridge. 

Greene, W. D., Trinity College, Dublin (Bq, Belmwmt Avenue, Donnybrook. Co. Dutlin). 
Hackett, J, W., New College, Oxford. 

Hailon, W. D., Wadham College, Oxford (85, Loughbarmugh Rend, West Bridg fared, Nottingham), 
Hannabuss, Miss E. M., $Westheld College 

Harris, L. R., King’s Callege, London (18, Arsherst Road, Reaifing). 

Hilt, A. F, St. John's College, Oxford (98, Umbersiady Roud, Selly Park, Birmingham), 
Johuson, FLW. Peterhouse, Cambridge (Barriley, Liphill Rowd, Mill Hill, NW. 7). 
Kemball-Ciok, B. H., 59, Churtfield Aveone, SW. (4, 

Kilpatrick, G. D., University College, London (Durham House, Tyrwhitt Read, S.£.4). 
Lawrence, T. N., New College, Oxford (46, Haron Road, SAV. 17), 

Lonsdale, BH. G.,51, Gatherine’« College, Cambridge (St. Olaaes Vicarage, 52, Bontham, York). 
Matthews, K. A., Peterhouse, Cambridge (Spetsae, Greeee). 

Megaw, Hubert, Peterhouse, Gunbridge (Arde, 44, Fort William Drice, Belfast). 

Mills, Miss Sybil B., Oniversity College, WLC. t (Petersfuan Vicaragt, Serre). 

Neatby, G, O. M., Peterhouse, Cambridge (102, Riggvsdale Road, Streatham, SW, 10), 
Newell, Miss Helen, St. Mugh’s College, Oxford (Oldfield, Kuutsford, Cheshire). 

Nicholson, Stephen H., University College, WiC 1. 

Panons, EW., Brasenosr College, Oxford (Limtuach, Highcie Rol, Sideap, Krat), 
Portanore, Miss Ethel, Si, Hugh's College, Oxford (106, Hambalt Rod, Clapham Park, SW. 4), 
Powell, J. B., Trinity College, Cambridge (52, Woodlands Patk Road, King™i Norton, Birming- 

ham). 
Raven, FE. J..P., King’s Collage, Cambridge (The Detperkaugh, Hoan, Dist, Norfolk), 
Reilly, D'A. P,, New College, Oxford (elo Mesors, Grindleg & Co... 54, Parliament Street, 
S.W. 1). 

Rendall, . G., Frlsted School, Esrex (Old Vicarage, Bushey Heath, Herts), 
‘Ronse, A. Pi, St. Jobers College, Oxford. (21, Castle Grescent, Reating}, 

Sée, P. H., New College, Oxford (4, Ore Street, W. 2), 

Sherwin-White, A. N., St. Joln’s College, Oxford (20, Grove Park Gardens, Chinwick}, 
Smith, F. J. G., Orel College, Oxford (54, Bedford Gantens, Campden Hill, W- 8), 
Talbot, J. G., Bresenose College, Oxford (St. Lawrence's Vicarage, Brentford, Middlesee), 
‘Thomas, Miss M, Wynn, St. Hilda's College, Oxford hs Temple Gardens, EC.4). 
Winnifrith, A. J. D.; 27, Iverma Court, London, W. 8 

Wood, Miss ©. E., Ashdean Hall, Reading 

Wycherley, R. E., " Queens? College, Cambridge (128, Union: Street, Haudlez, Shropabire). 
‘Wynne, M. W,, Clare College, Gambridge (Despiene, Shanklin, I. of W.). 


SUBSCRIBING LIBRARIES, 
Enrolled during the year 1931 only. 


Alliance, Mount Uniou College Library, Alienes, Ohio, USA. 
Bristol, The Litwary, Ratlaml High School, Bristol, 
Géteborg, Stadstibliotcket, Giteberg, Sweden. 
London, The Lecture Library, Koval Naval Coflege, Greenweeh, SE, 10. 
Manchester, The Library, Lancathire Inde College, Whalley Range, Manchester, 
Oxford, The Litrary, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. 
Toulouse, Bibliothéque de l'Universite, Toudouse, Frances. 
Virginia, University of Virginia, Virginia, USA. 


LIST OF MEMBERS. 


Adam, Mou, aq; Barton Road, Grntrnige, 

Amewn, Soremkriver Ivar, Fagliw pr. Otte, Norume. 

Barnett, RD, 8, Repel Crenent, Holland Pork, Woat. 
Rattiscombe, BE. Mi; Roncenal, 27, Montpediier, Wartor-ajper- More. 
Bevan, i, |. The Croft, Stometimase, Cries 

Bosanort, vir, FS, Merk Mio, Almere, Norihwimbertitnd. 

De Peyar, EC. E,, Ot, Ghrkn’s Gate SW 7. 

Bdcles, Milws Fi, Rooney, Langteld Atoad, Wet Dytdy, Lieeipreal 
Elsworth, W, 1. 8, Walther Aremine, #ifvhvetl, Aaglesay. 

Fisher, Miss DL ML, qf, The Dorie, Golders Crean, NW. vi, 
Howat, Al It, Methodist College, Belfast, 

Jenkins, Ry J. H., Ermanel College, Cambridge (Brittitt Schvel, Athens, Creve). 
Long, A. HH. Rhés-onsSied School, Cotten Jap. 

Longfand, The Countess ul, Pakenhon Hull, Castlapolfierd, Co, Wevtruath, 
Melwer, A. [iy Cotiow College, Ni Stajis. 

Mellor, Captain F. H., Winte Lodge, Ghiclabrat, 

Mitford, 'T, B.. (inthersite of Be. Aalreee, rotten. 

Paliner, Mis, CoM, A,, 66", Courifelil Gardens, SW 5. 

Parke, H. W.. 4, Trinity College, Dublin, fretemd, 

Pearson, Le yy Dept. of Clareicy, Dalhanaie (uieersity, Malifes, N.S, 
Peril, H.. (0, dndrow Street, Nowell, Mouritins, — 

Pitt, G. J., cle Goverument Mongpalian Dept., Penang, Steaity Settlements, 
‘Rikatson-Hatt, B., 49, Crederd Cour; Portman Square, 4, 
Ruddock, C. L., 95, Hall Plain, Greet Parmuth, . 
Sicullsed, HE HL, 9a, Ponwole Roud, Mendon, NoW..4, 

Sheddinn, Edor, The Canmun Room, Grays fn, WG. 

Spriggs, ie Wis Suh Hien foy Rod, EE, it. 

Stievenmon, James, Uvirersidy College, Singleton Park, Swonsee. 
Warte-Cormish, FE, H., 45, Adiliuo Aiitnue, Nenaingtini, Wot, 
Weailske, HOD., Welton Groner, Brough, F. Forks, 

Wigram, Rev. W, A, D.1,, Green deter, Wells, Sovnerset, 

Wood, Mia C. Eleanor, S/, Masgueet'), Hashes, Herts. 

Wood, Miss Mary R., 44. Meni Gardens, Ealing, W. 19, 


STUDENT ASSOCIATES, 

Elected during the year 1932 only. 
Audirewes, Aj, Mew Collinge, Goyford (Sireina, Whitehurst, Faritont). 
Bacon, B.M., Trinity Mall, Conbridge (16, Dube's Avene, W, 4), 
Bailey, Mis B. L., Westfield College, Humpsteail (29, Suiuthteond Aconue, Flighgats..V. 6). 
Baloe, DM.) Clare College, Cambridge (The Crossways, Dormanstand, W'ingheld, Surrey). 
Bicklord, W. R.,- Wadlven Collége, Oxford (Retreat, Merion Brolitock, Briddort, Dried), 
Braotlfirld, A, New Gollege, Ougend (Femuick, Park Avenue, Jikerton, Derhpahtre, 
Brute, W. EL) Brévmnce College, Oxferl (it, Mayheld Avenue, Woolford Green, Easext. 
Cattell, FM, Peterhowse, Camiriige (9, Gan Road, Watlington, Surrey). 
Chidetl, J, W. P,, Trimty College, Gambridge (7, St. Matthew" Avenue, Serbian). 
Chilver, KR. C,, New College, Oopfird (att, Sidon Gardens, Hyde Pork, W. 2). 
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Clarke, Maurice F, 1. Glare College, Cambridge | Armley Vicarage, Leedy). 
Gorley, Nive EPs, Womfnids, Witney, Osean. 
Craig, W.J.. Carpiis Chricti College, Cambride (14, Bath Terre, Tementh, Northumber- 
fama). 
Gross, G. J, Nive Gallege, Osyord: (Aston Tivol Ataner, Willing font, Berke). 
Denibabin, Ty J, Conpey Ghriati College, Osford, 
Fegleshow, J. H., Gi, Muekfand Hood, Domeuwuler, 
BttysLeal, J. W., St. Fokn's College, Oxford (>7, Park Maniiuna; Knightsbridge, SW.) 
Fictcher, Mins N, Lo, Unerersity Cotleze, London 62, Winchester Road, Highgate, NV, 4), 
Puree, Mixa E. M.. Ar Hilda's Culler, ie 
Gardner, Miss RK. et Westfield College, Lowulon 
Ganwer, D. As, New Gailege, Oxford (51, Pan's Calliege, Newtown, VS. Water, 
Gillingham, A. G., New Colles, Oxford. 
Greenwood, A. M., Glare College, Cambridge. 
Mall, Miss F.C, ‘Westhiall College, Lavon (1, Viewes Comrt, Minster Yavel, Lineoin), 
‘Harrisen, Cecil, M., Trinity Coilege, ‘Combrinae (Suertsing, (Chalfont St, Giles, Baka). 
Hawthorn, J) Ki, Corpue Chrasti College, Oreford, 
Heradilusy, CM. CL. Ad, Juke" College, Oxford (Wied Mew, Frietr Lane, Whetitoms, NV. ac), 
Teely, Bi, Bretienite College, Ovpford (Ba, Lancastér Mace, NW. 3). 
‘Jackson, Mise EM., Westheld College, London { Alisticy Pioce, Mfamungtrre). 
Johnson, GC. H., Bulliol (College, Oxford (Carkshed, Reigate, Surrey), 
Jones, E. Mander, Unierriiy College, Oxford | 12, Necera Roud, Korl"s Goury, 5, Wi. 
Keay, Mise Silvia, Liwiversity College, Londin (5:9, St Peter's Aver, Gavwrshom, Reading |, 
‘Kenny, E. J. A., Teimity College, Combradge. 
Kidd, }, G., Ori! Goltege, Osford (x7, Argyle Sto, Liar). 
King, AS. “ig 4 College, Cambridge is, Tilly Rise, Tulse Jf, SW". 2), 
Knight, G. G. V., Magdalene Collage, Cambridge (Fer Trwes, Leighaw Avenue, Streathway, 
5.12 16).. 
Lipson, 1. M., Ballfield Gatlege, Oxford. (1%, Alverstone Rend, Brondesbuey Park, 4, WW 2)- 
Laas, P. AL, Mnevialen Colfepe, Crfimd (oer, Stoonlapie Gardens, WV. U). 
Marriott, Mi G., Clive College, Gamiridge (12, Grennille Miace, SV. 7). 
Morgan, 4.5, Brasenose College, Oxford (eg, Eiphinetome Rood, Hastings). 
Nelson, KR. F., Sh Jola's Gallege, Cambridge (Alleiule, Mawr Drive, Harrogate, Yiwty | 
Norra, W, B., Btom Colles, Winilior— 
Perry, R: Ax. Queen's Collage, Oxford (1.95, Deconshive Rog, SE. 24), 
Procter, W. A.. Gorfan Christi (allege, Oxfurrd. 
Roberts. Griffydd Matos, Glare Callen, Combealys (Brow Hy fry, Ciam-7-Cila, Curriarvan, 
NV. Wales 
Robson, 'T, @ H., jess College, Oxford (ea, Champion Grave, Dermat Hill, $2. 4). 
Rutherford, Hi Cy, Balliol Galles, Oajred (Little Hough, Banstunt, Surrey), 
Sanders, G. Wi, Quicen’ is College, Oxsied (40, Eunerdafe Road, Richmond). 
Seaman, C.M. EL, Si. John's Gollege, Oxford (co Merekant statloct* Sion: Esl 1), 
Stopford, E. R.. ya Calleze, Oxford, 
Thompson, t Go. Peterbotese, Combeidye (174, Gremenll Fond, SW5). 
“Trendall, A. Dp. Trinils College, Cambrintya (efo New Qeeland House, 415, Strand, Lomiion), 
Tucker, N. WoG., New tollege, Gxpond (9, Mount Park Crescent, WS} 
Wallace, W. PL, New College, Onin, 
Williams, Miss Ww, Jey Ste Hfididin"s 1 College, Ossie | Redelife, Produliom, Chewkite), 
Wright, P. R. T.,. Trinity Collage, Oxford (Fis Toll, Muyfield, Sassax). 
Yates, G. A., 44, Lonadogone Crescent, We 11, 
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SUBSCRIBING LIBRARIES. 
Anwauatat, The Library of the University of Annamalai, Amameleinagar, Chidambaram 


S. dnediae, 
Ceousr’s Hoserran, The Library of Christ's Hospual, School for Gus, Hertford, 
Cnueerea, The Library of Chester College, The College, Corester, 

Corum, ‘The Library of the University of British Columbia, Veneer, Comedu. 
Fantwau, The Library of Earlham College, Eeriiuten, Judiame, 05.1. 

Howser, The Library of the University of Tasman, Hobart, Toimanta, 

Ream, La Biblioteca Apostolica Vatican, Citht del) Vatinmy, Rome, 

‘Texas, The Wibrary of the Rice Tnatitute, P.O, Box 1792, Howran, Tex, CPS. A. 


PROCEEDINGS 
SESSION 1931-32 


‘Tine following meetings were beld duriryy the 

past sessior ioe) t— 
(1) November ioth,1og1, Mr, A. J. B. Wace: 
The Study of Greek Seuifiure. See below; 


Pe ki 

(a) February ene, iqyt. Profesor F, Clin 
poutier; “Tyo Paley at Mallin, See below, 
Dp. xxii 

(4! May gre, 1992. Profesor J. L, Myres: 
The Toornty-foterth Bok of the fliad > ie 
Plone in the Strachoe of thet Poem. ‘Sor heluw. 
p. xxiv. 


ta) The Anew Geezer, Mecting was buerbed 
at Burlington Howe an June oth, 1092, 
the potiring Preditient (Profesor Ernest 
Gardncr) occupying the chair, 

On ihe motion of Professor Baynes, secamded 
by Dr. Grafton Milne, Profesor R. Mi. Dawkins 
war unanimouily elecred President of the 
Society for the tenm Of three years. 

On the miles of FHLB. the Greek Mininer, 
seconded Wy Professor Dodds, the following 
elections and reelectlome were made uuani- 
Tremshy — 

As members of the Council :-— 

Etecied -— 

Mr. A. A. Blakeway, Mr C, W. M. Cox, 
Mr. W. L, Catile, tie Revs H. AL Symonds, 
and Mr, E: H. Warmington. 

Re-nfested -— 

The Vice-President, of ihe Society, 

The following Members of Council, retiring 
by rotation :—Prof, BO Ashmole, Mr./S. Casson, 
Mia Winifred Lamb, Mr: A; W. Lawrence, 
Prof. if fu KK. Thiomenn, and Prof. F, Ure, 

On the motion of (Profesor Ure, scconided 
by Mr. W. T. Purdon, the thanks of the Society 
were tendered io the auditors, Mr. C. F, Ciay 
and Mr, W, E. FL Macmillan. 

‘The Socretary then presented the fillowimg 
Report of the Council on the Sesion Ipgi-g2. 


TieCounell beg leave to wubmut thew report 
fur the Session now cemehwed -— 


The Financia! Situation. 

The financial postion of the Society haw be 
come  evorce of comidcraile gnairty to the 
Council, 

The accounts presented with this report cover 
the calendar year of saqt, the fimt ax months 
of whith were umiiually good, The second 
half of the vear, however, showed a ooarked 
filling aff, and aince the accounts have bern 
closed the position, towing to the general come 
nomic situation, bas become rapidly wome. Not 
less Kian seventy members, inchiding some of the 
Society's most faithful wupporters, have resigned, 
ond in addition to revignitions there ft @ long 
list of sulmeriptions in artears. Few lectures are 
being giver and the revenue recived from the 
tire of dlides hos diminithed, 

On the other hand, it ie gratifying 1 intr 
tint the Jourmnul in its‘ wew format las proved. to 
be an ceonomy rather than the reverse, and that 
the murilier of studert associates, on whony the 
future Of the Seckety muat largely depend, still 
continues to increase. The oumber of books 
borrewed iy a. further proof that the Society's 
work ja tore than ever appreciated. 

‘The Council, while they see oo hope of anv 
immediate improvement, feel confident. that, 
with careful and economical management, he 
Socket will be alle to balance ite gecoumrs, 
They make a epecal appeal to. all members to 
help them by prompt payment of them tub- 
scriptions, sand by. siding: the Society tip ewery: 
way fronl unnecesury expec, 

Artemis Orthia. 

Fo the year under review only gix copies were 
sok of the Society's important publication of 
the exeavations da the site of the Temple of 
Artemis Orthia, at Sparta. These produced 
£17 015, 5d. and the adverse balance of the 
Orthia account (which will in future lave a 


Re 


eepurate place iy the annual finwncial state. 
meni) now stanls at (94. 

On. the outhority of the Lite Wilambwitz- 
Mocllendorif, the book isa monument of archaro 
logical accuracy atl careful presentment, and 
it id a great pity thet tte aule ahoulel be thus 
tampered by ihe prevailing firiancial conditions. 

Members will greatly benefit both the Society 
and themes (iy the purchase ef copars, 

Obituary, 

Members will howe seen dit the lus part af 
the Juene! an obituary notioe of the Societys 
Honorary Secrtary, Mise Caroline Any Hutton, 
Tinw has wor lewened abe eenee of low among 
thoke who worked with her. 

Two ditinguished: Honorary Members have 
pesed away during. the Sesion >—Prafeser 
Ulrich von Wilumtowite-Mocllendorlf ancl Pro- 
fessor Frridinated Noack. 

The Society hate also dost by death the following 
members: Mer F. Bralent, Me. L. Bucher, 
Professor Fl. Wilder Carr, Mr. PW. Dodd, Me. 
Alban Heml., Mr. G. BE, Innes-Hopkins, Mr, 
H, Ro Jotmnes, the Rev, Dr. H. A. James [Presi- 
dent of S1—Jobi's College, Oxford!) the Rev, ACG. 
Riicht, Professor W. Ro Lethaby. Mr. T. Mac- 
Vey. Mr. A. ES Palmer and Sir Charters Thomas- 
Stanfrrd. 


Administrative Changes. 

The Concih desire to expres thei mot 
oordial thanter wi Professor Ernest Gortdoer for 
hue services to the Society during his tern of 
officer which expine at the Acmol! Meeting. 

They have great pleasure in imaniinoely 
notuinating Mr. Ro M. Dawkins, Profestor of 
Byzantine Grock in the University of Oxford, es 
his succes, They take this opportunity of 
mygratilatiivy Profeser Duwkins on the recent 
publication of tn important work on the 
Cypriote Chronicle of Maktmiras, 

The Gouneil desire to nominate dhe following 
io vacancies on their body+—Mr. A, AL Blake. 
way, Mrs WLM, Gox, Mr W, 1. Gutile; the 
Rew. HOH. Symondi anc Mr. BH, Warmington, 

The followitw members vetire by rote} ie and, 
bette cligahle for re-cleetion, are nominated 
by the Council>—frof, B. Ashmole; Mr. : 5, 
Gust, Mie Winifred Lamb, Mr. A. W. 
Lawrenee, Prof], A. K. Thessen and Prof, 2 
Ure: 

The Society has had dong the Sesion three 
sucerssive Secomd Librarinm; Mr. B.S. ‘Pheer, 
who, after doing good work for the liternry side 
of the Library, has passed on io the University 
liheary of Birmingham; Mr. V.H. 5. Sutliecr- 
Lund whi, jo bis brie! tere of office belore 


taking « post at the Ashmolean Museum, could 
\uerliy dave done eoore than be did for the 
Sotinty; anil the present holder of ihe offer. Mr 
W.T. Purdon of Clare College, Cambridge. 
Members will lear with reqret of the grave 
ile of thelr astigtant librarian, Me. F. Wise. 


Meetings. 


The first General Meeting:of the Seaian was 
held on Novetiber iothy vogi. At ihisanercting 
Mr. A. J.B. Wace delivered a- communication 
en. * The Study of Greek Sculpture.” 

Mr. Waee said thay down te the middle of 
the aixth ceriury the artists whise names 
were recorded worked fn marhle:- thencefir- 
ward to (he tine of Proxitedes in brome, Lys 
trates, the brother of Lysippus, was sail to have 
introduced in the fourth century ithe arc of 
Tuking piece qucuids in plaster both from living 
muktels and frost brane statues, and Pliny said 
that the practice reaelied such a pitch that no 
statue of bronze or marble waa made without a 
clayamoedeél “The Greeks appeared to have been 
eo much) iiiflenoerdt bry the use ofelay nodes for 
bronze statues that theyemployed them formurhle 
suture oe well, ‘Thus they lost in ther later 
marhles the fresh scolptural vigour of archaic 
Greek stamet, The practice of modeling in clay 
and thet lowing the stone-cutter io work the 
finithed marble from it had been the universal 
practice of seulpters to the present day. 

It was prokahle that Praxitcles, Ue iret 
seulptor after the sixth cemtury conowned for 
work in marke, anticipated Rodin’s practice 
of leaving ihe carving to others, Hi well- 
known works, auch as (he Satyr or the Aphrodite 
of Cnidos, were designed with theaupport neces 
nary he marble a6 an integral part of ther come 
position, The sme wes true ofthe Hermes, but 
recently suggestions lad been made thai thie was 
net an original hut » marble copy of a bronze, 
Thowrh there was py good reason to diwuhe the - 
fourth-ceniory date, ihere were sericue repsers 
for regarding it asa copy, marble veriion- made 
int Praxiteley’s atudig hy hid pupils or stone. 
cutters alter his origina) clay model. The 
otiginal would have bee modelled Iw Praki« 
tele in clay, so what in could either be cast im 
bronze or carved in marble, 

In the suleequent discussion Mfr. Stanley 
Casson, Mr. Bite Maclagan and ihe President 

(Profesor Emest Gardner) took part, 

HR. the Grown Prince of Sweden proposed 
a vole ol thanks to Mr, Wace for hie paper, 
This, having been seconded ty HE. the Greek 
Minutes, was caried by acclamation, 
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The secoml General Meeting waa felil an 
February and, i992, wliend M: Fernand Chopau- 
thier, Professor at ibe Cntversity of Bordeaux, 
entriated bythe French School of Atheos,for ax 
sicctasive expeditions, with the supervision vl tie 
Excavations in connexion) with the Cretan Palace 
at Mallia, described the resulis of the: campicund 
work, 

Tt is Rnewn thet the * paletial* cjvilieaion, 
revealed to the schotastic world by ile dis 
eaveties at Koreos and Phacsios, dared hack To 
about 2)100 #.c, 


The Plan of the Patace, 


M: Ghapouthier presented. thir plan of thi 
edifices: a collection of buildings, four-equare 
round a central court. He specially iredated on 
lia native characteristics. 

The magazines im the cast-of the Palate oon- 
tained @ lange momiber of jam and yeserts, filled 
with corbonied beana, whiel) ey le ilensified, 
Here was also Found an ingenious device pro 
viding for avowlance of wawe in case of iireakage 
of an qiljar, A bench placed in the entrances 
corridor wae the post for the official supervising 
the entry and despatch of provisions. The seal 
toved ty thie official has been mocuvered. ‘He is 
represented seated befiere the oiljars, cay which 
lic iw setting his seal. 

_Ancenormous jar, 4 feer finches high, con- 
tained the on of oil! pear it an obberpara- 
for served Jor the olive-working. Elerwhere, the 
armoury wortksliog contalied the moulds fn 
which bronze for dipping the roole was srcited. 

In the worksliop of the Veecedlrillers wae an 
enorme stone jar, woilisisheed, 

‘These maguzines may be compared with those 
of dune Minor on Cyprus, butibe planand arrange- 
men are more catied, The Cretan cletests aym- 
metry. Thus by ucwpting uw hypotyle bull to 
their palace, they have minntionally wiven ita 
Hop-tyiemetticnl plan, . 

Ebewheve they aii to have made an innova 
ton, A little chapel with dome und pondanes 
seem the “ancestor” of the Mycenacan magerom 
andoof the Hellenic Temple, conmittered imtil now 
ie of Continental origin, 


The Terneets tontecrtied lo Religions Rites. 


The King, In Crete os ity the Eaat, wae aleo, 


Pigh-Prtet, Several terraces above the cnntral 
rourtwene oped forthe celebration of relipous 


Fite. One-of these, « rral duegie, the eciling of 


which war supported hw found columes, mons 
fined an altar, and comm miratod hy a anall 
Hite With 3 sort ol amcraty, in Which were 
kept the ceremonial weupen 

Tho Insignia of Royalty were the sceptre, an 


axe in echint, representing a leopard (wach wv were 
traived! for haunting), ane an immerse bonne 


sword, with hilt ard kami oP rock-orvgnil, 


decorated with gold-plave. These weapons, of 
such exceptional importance for the history of 
metalwork iy the pyimiive Mediterranean, 
were curried by the Royal High-Priet at auch 


crremonics as took place in, the dagen, Sir 


Arthur Evans hind already pointed out ther interest 
of thrse weapons in Pie Times of Dec, a4th, 195, 

We have here a truly Ortental custon. and we 
fay compare thie trin.ol yur Minoan Poni with 
the representation wf the King of Persia, which 
the soldiers of the gartisan of Durd, on the shore 
ofthe Kupbrates, tkerched on the wall of the 
fortress, Anotherterrace, on the contrary, draws 
ui from the Fee antl retrinds fa af Groene, 
There we see a rountl ala, deepily alii inte thie - 
marth, the surtace of which ja dug out into thirty. 
fur slight depresiom, armed in a cole, 
round 4 deeper central cavity. “This diepcsitian 
recoils that ofthe termes, a portable vase of similar 
thape, wed in Greek mysteries for agrarian citer: 
ings tothe Divinities of the Soil. 

It certainly appears 4a Wi the jilew of thoy foe 
of vase or slab, permitting the placing of the gifts 
of different products of the earth bbofare the great 
Goddess, originates) in Crete. 

The dewiphnns. 

(oe poont, in the norih of the Palace, contains 
the princely arghives, “These const ofa collec 
tion of pastilles, mediallicgis, hare ond talidets la 
Gay, coversd with iieroglyphic amd. early Jinear 
figts. Acsimilar collection wie formerly firmed 
at Kiniaiw;: Hhat of Mullin contains shearer 
CWitty 1c w SLirna 

The homan head oF protile, under a branch, 

the galloping ball, the hind, the bew with jt 
arrow, the three-footedl pot, abe iumonent tlie 
most original Besides thes symbolical figures, 
finest signe are toorked om other tablets, 1 we 
cannot yet kelve ihe phonetin value, we ean studly 
the form. We notice how ‘figures of everyduy 
lifo have gradually become transformed into more 
geometrical shapes, till fmally they have deyel- 
oped Into the letters of our alphabes, 
_ Here again Grete hae played an impartiant Ale 
in thaa pert of history in which the oid Oriental 
imagery hat given place totaore coovenient and 
nore rapid forms of writinye. 

Tn conveying the warm thanks ol the Socket 
to Profesor Chapoathier, Sir Arthur Evans, ae a 
worker in a ncighbouring field, laid streson the 
Hingulir importance uf ithe disnoyertes imac iy 
the lecturer and hin collesgues at Mallia, ou 
belall' of the French School, and the excelience 
of the work of the exeavation litelf, While an 
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Knowion (he earticat Palner serioins were largely 
destroyed or concealed hy the fater buikdting, 
Mallia, Where the rarlicet palatial stage was 
largely lef untouched, supplicel the hest evidence 
of the histh civilisution attained by Mimoan Crete 
at the beginning of the Age of Palaces, Tr 
afforded a valuable link of comexion with) the 
Eaot Mediterranean busca in the days.of Abraham 
and Hammurabi, 


‘The thied General Meeting was held on May 
grd, 1992, when Profesor J. LL. Myres (V.P.) 
delivered on acide an ‘The twenty-fourth 
book ofthe Jind; ite place in the structure of the 
peo.” 

lt fad heen the fhthion to regard the Lut byok 
af the fitad, which dealy with the ransam of the 
body af Hector, as alate aapplement, and to 
comider thut the pucwy really ensleidl with book 
xan, Which gives the wory of Heetor’s death, 
Book ix, contaming the atory of the embassy to 
Achilles, had ale been trated of an expansion, 
Profesor Myres, however, set cut to show that 
book xxiv was necessary as the mori] counter 
pari al beok | containing the quarrel of Achilies 
and Againemnen, Book ix he regarded) aos 
esenlial tothe poem. [tb was, be cloinurel, it 
central pomt, on either side of which the evetits 
af Wie story were ranged with remarkable 
balance aod symmetry, ‘This eymunetry would 
be hopeicaly marred by the omission af book 
xxiv, -Pyofesor Myree considered thar the 
billters! parel-patierss of geometric caer (which 
roughly synthtonised with ihe composition af’ 
te diiad') provided » powerfil analogy ‘to this 
scheratiotiiin of the poem, and ilhuetrated hia 
pPolet with # srsies Of remarkalste diagrams, 

Vhe fast book of ihe Odyesey, which Hal Tike 
wise been depreciated, was the necessary counter: 
part of the find and solved thio-legal issue there 
rated and otherwise lef, open. 

Hook. xxiti of the Jiiad exhibited Achille 
tretired to peace with the world: in book xxiv 
lit te restored fe peaen with binmelf and the 
coutse| of Zeus wae fulfilled. 

After observations from Dr: Nairn and the 
President (lie proceedings closed! with a vot of 
thanks te Mrefiecor Myres fue his interesting 
paper. 


The Joint Library anil Slide Collection. 
To ithwtrate: the work of ‘the past Session, 
fez are given showing the activities af the 
Library during \W) @ pre-war Semion, (4) the 

laat Session, and (e} ihe Session just concluded. 


(a) () Ps 
. 1OTa—13: 1440-91 1491-32" 
Hooks added) sce 4 7 Beg 
Books borowed q38 50h gb 
Slides mited....... 364 SAT. 299 
Slides borrowed... 3,578 9,048 8st 
Slides sold... m= LOg4 ree 
Photographs sold 845 193 140 


The year hae bern a suemoruble one for 
the Litwary owing to its receiving the Fatade 
bequresi—ihe mot substantial accewion that has 
accrued to it for many years, Under the will of 
Mrs. William Farside, the classical books of her 
late’ fushancd were fefr to the Society. Mr. 
Farside was a geeat lover of Hellas and in old 
aud valued friend to many of ua: “The bowke 
were abou! Go in number, many of then finely 
bound. All which the Library did not poses 
were added to ity and a quantity of wen [brary 
Copies were removed und replaced by new copire 
from the bequebt. Dksplicate copies from: the 
same sourdee wern added where the possesion by 
the Library ofa duplicate copy was desirable. A 
anitahle imeciption has been placed in all the 
ecks. Other duplicate copies were sold fire the 
beacht of the Library to metubers and apuilent 
associates, 

The generous grant of 500 from the Trustees 
ofthe Carnegie Fund has now been pearly ex- 
peoded. “The money has been used entirely for 
the purchase of outstanding needs, and ior for 
binding or administrative purposes. Among 
recent pruirchases ge the Core Afeiicoruss 
Grarcorum ; Stahhin’s edition of Claminy Merc 
andrinus > Koombacher's Byrantinivche Literate 
itl waa Millers ffemdiwe); 9 Koromunyicr-- 
Weitth, “Antike Schlachtfelder: Hiller very Garre 
trmgen, Vier: the completion of Brune 
Brickowun's Dmdmiler; ~ Langlow,  Frik- 
gricchixohe Bildhoweysehadlen 5 Diehl, Fustinien at ta 
cisilisation tvcidines Wileken, Uvkwoden lee 
Ptolemaerceit; the Festeohriftia Kari Schumucher, 
aud the Catalogay of the Lidrary of the German 
Fastitute in Rome, 

The following have been udder to the periodi- 
tals taken by the Library -— 

Antike und Chelitention, the Telian Athenaeum, 
the Bulletin of the Muvetee of Valletta, Greece cond 
Rome (published hy the Classical Assnciatica), 


Ffesperie (the new publication of the Amer 
School at Athens), Alagus Greta, Aforgentond unt 
sb (Quarterly of the Department of Antluuities, 
tlestine. 


The Library now possesses up to date-both the 
German and the Austrian publicaijans of the - 
Limes, It continues to receive the exvelleni 
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translations published by the Association Ouil- 
Jaume Bade, 

Two tonumental works have naw been ¢om- 
pleted: the New Palaeogruplical Sudiety's 
Focsimilss of Ancient MSS. and Furtwiingler- 
Reichhokl's Grinhichy Founmaferei. ‘These 
works arc now bownd, the former in the chrome 
logical sequence recommended by the editors. 

The arrangement for interchange of books 
with the National Gentral Library works satie 
faetorily. During the past session 44 books have 
heen lent co the Central Library, wind 6 borrowed 
from it, 

The twe Councils with to expres their dinoere 
thanks for gifts of hooks te the following — 
 dtuthors: Mr. P, Avomann, Mr. 8. E, Bassett, 
Prof, E, Bignamn, Dy. E. Breccia, Mr. ©, 8. Brown, 
Mr. GM. Calhoun, Mrok. Casares, Prof, R. ML 
Dawkins, Sister M.D, Diederich, Dr. B. Dicht, 
Mr. G, ©, Dunning, Mr. N.-P. Elewtheriadca, 
De. E. Gerland, De, W, 5, Ferguson, Mr. E. AL 
Freshfield, Mr . Guérand, Principal W, BL 
Holliday, Mr. M. Tammerstrrim, Mr ©. 
Howkes, Mr. G, Jeffery, Mr. Wi H: Knowles, 
Mr. CL J. Kraemer, fr., Pere L Laurand, Mr. E. 
Liwy, Dr. A. Maiuri, Mr. C, Mali¢zox, Mr. H, 
Martingly, Prof M. Van der Mijmiheugge. Dr. 
J- G. Milbe, Dr. A. NS. Modena, Dr. ¥. Oswald, 
Mr. TL. Philippeu, Sir W. Mo Rannay, Professor 
S. Reinach, Dr. Walter Schraiil, Mc. H.R. W. 
Smith, M. J. Staquer, Meet. FL J. de Waele, 
Mc..G. A. Wainwright, Mr, J. G. Wetael, Mr. L, 
Whibley, Prof, A. Wilhelm, Prof, P. Wolters, M. 
Lo Zancon. 

Denors-af Mfiscelloneons Works: Miss Mz Alford, 
Mig A. 'E, FP Tarlow, Peal N.H. Baynes, Mr, 
H, 1. Bell, Mr. S. M. Boyre, Miss Ff. Brive- 
Clarke, Dr. W. AH. Buckler, Mr. QO. G5. Craw 
ford, Prof, Ff. RK. Earp, The Executors of the dare 
Mis, L. W. Farside, Lady Graves-Sawle, Prine 
cipal W, Ro Halliday, Mr. Hiley, Miss Jex-Blake, 
Moy. A. F. Liddell, Mr. iG. A. Macmillan, Mr, W, 
Miller, De. J. G, Milne, Dr. P. Qswatd, Mec J. 
Penoyre, Mr. F.R.: Pryor, Mire Paichari, Mer A. 
Reid, Ganon G, C. Richards, Dr. WOW. Tarn, 
Miss MIL J. Taylor, Marques de la Vega. Mr. 
A, J. B. Wace, Mr. HL. B, Walten, Mr, E 
Whibley, 

The Presses of the follownng Unsimersities + Gall- 
fornia, Cambridge, Catholic University of 
America, Graz, Manchester, Michigan, Oxford, 
Lea Presses Universitaires de France. 

fnstitutiors and Asseciations : American Academy 
im Rome, The American Philological Association 
(Middletown, Conn.), American School of 
Classical Stodirsat Athens, Association Guil- 
luume Bude, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, 
Brith Museum, Chicage Oriental Tnstitute, 
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The Historical Associatinn, 1 Inatitut pontifical 
c'Archéologic chrétienne (Raric), Metropalitan 
Museum of Art (New York), Mimiatero dell’ 
Educatione Nazionale Italian, Northimberiand 
ad Dirham Classica) Aseciation, Oliver Wendell 
Holiness Library (Phillipe Academy), Rijie- 
mistom (. M, Kam, Romisch4icrmameches 
fentral-Miseum (Maing),. Royal Society of 
Letters (Lani), Service des Antiquites de 
VRgypte, Société Archéologique d’Alexandric, 
Seciite polonaise de philologie fliwdw Lini- 
verily), Stuatli¢tve Museen vu Bertin, The 
‘Truatece and Guardians of Shakespeare's Birth-: 
place. 

the Following Publiching Homes: F, Alcan, 
Allen and Unwin, Aleaguist mic Wileselle, Angi 
and Robertson, E. Arnold & Go...) Artiaan din 
Livre,” Bark and Schroter, Basil Hlackwell, B.T. 
Batatord, (CL -H. Heck, G. Bell, Biblioteca atte 
rditiee (Rome), E. de Boecard, Bowes ancl 
Bowes, A. W. Hraeger, Jonathan Cape, Hi 
Chumpion, Chatto and Windus, G. Cliantore, 
A, Colin, Comtuble & Go,, The Courier Pres, . 
C W. Daniel, Dieterich, Faber ond Faber, G, 
Fock, P. Greuthner, Corie wd Uncer, Walter dé 
Gruyter, G. G. Harrap, ©. Harrasowitz, 1, C, 
Heath, W, Heinemann, ©, Hotel, L). Hoepli, 
Hubert: = Oo... HH. Keller, P28: Ring & Co., W. 
Kohlhammer, M. Lamertin, Longman, Green 
& Co,, Macmillan & Co., Methuen & Go, H. 
Milfird, J. C.-B. Mohr, Joti Murray, Nah ened 
Grayson, M. Niemeyer, Ro Nowke, G. Van Orst, 
H. Obleans, R. Oldenboorg, E.. Partndge, 
Payot, ‘opula d'Italia" (Milan), G, Routledge, 
Sampion Low, Marston & Oo., F. Schiiningh, 
BK. Schwabe, Taussig and ‘Causig, BG. Teubner, 
A, Tépelmaon, D. N, Teaka, A. Wallecchi, -}, 
Viin, G. Witeemmn, HL DD Tjecnk Willink ane 
fan, Weidmann, Williams and Norgate, J. B 
Wolters, ML 5. #eckaki. 


The Photographic Collections, 

The sttustion of the slide collection is’ aa 
follows, The new Catalogue is.a greatgsset ane 
hardly less important i the new Undex. “This 
last le @ particularly eoud piece of work, cuainly 
carried out by Mr. Purdon and Misa A. F. 
Thiswpson. But, a8 the cost of printing theny. 
would bot he fem than 4og, the we af thie 
apparatus iv confined: to thiae menihers wo en 
visit the: Library. fh consequence the main 
collection wf something like 10,ce0 slides js weed | 
less than wher the catalogue was in sale, 

‘The remedy is to go ort increasing the sumber 
ef ects Of slides with pexts, Members of the 
Council and uthers whe woald undertake to add 
to these Would be doing the collections dad tlie 
Sociery real service, Crosson, Contiantinople, 
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Roman Affica, Trajan’s Column, Painting and 
‘Mosaic, Ancient Handicrafis, Byzantine Ant, 
and the Cults of Roman. Britain are among 
the subjects necded. Of all these the Society 
Possceics excellent slides, Th tp not ulways 
neccesary (Oo write a continucus lecture: Ex- 
pencoce proves that detailed documenied 
descriptions of the aides, cach ora separate 
aliect, serve the purpese very well, Sele so 
comtituied give the lecturer a freer hand, and, 
above all, are nie exaily altered and brought 
uptodute, 

The collection is being greatly inipiroved at ihe 
moment. by the addition of over 100 picked 
Hegitives and slides from the collection af the 
late Mr. W. H, Banks, kindly lene for reprodur- 
tion by Mrs. Banks. Outside the Ttulian pro- 
fessional photographer’ collections this scries, 
which covers Magua Graeccia, Sruly ancl Provence, 
® probably one of the largedt and best, Far 
varia reason the negatives from amateur 
sources Goering the W. Mediterranean have 
never approached in quuliry er quantity thea 
Which have been presented to the Society from 
Greece oni Greek lands, For the first time the 
Society will now pose excellent cendérings 
OF the mibjecia mos In demand. from the 
W, Mediterrancan area, The Council lave 
recently expremed their appreciation to Mrs. 
Banks, and fier sister Mise Alford, for their kind 
kelp... 

As before, the Societies are greatly beholder to 
work genermealy unileriaken by members fa the 
Library. Mrs, Culley continues her work on 
the Authors Catalogue, Miss Alford ion the 
periodicals, while Mim. Barge has nearly come 
pleted the copying of the first volume of the 
regoter of negatives which was perishing from 
long we. The work entailed the copying of 
10,000 enities, Involving mnch verification, Miss 
A. F. "Thompieu, Mise Gladys Nash and Lasly 
Webster have also given appreciated help, 

It is hoped that the Roman section of the 
Catalogue of Printy anil Dneeings, the work of Lady 
(Dorothy) Broole, will appear ie ihe Fowrnl ey 
Hore Studivc, : 


The President moved the adoption of the 
Report, which waa put to the meeting and 
camied unonimeuily, 

The President then. delivered tits valedictory 


addres, which gave @ retrospect of archaro- 
logical progress doring the lawt lity years, The 
opening yeara of thin period, ho «aid, made a 
distinct epoch in. the history of classical studies. 
They sew the discoveries of Schliemann -at 
Mycenae, ich in gold, which were se astonish. 
ing fe 00 caiiee sone suspicions at first. “There 
were also the systematic excavations of Olynapia ; 
and stoce then momerous discoveries have added 
to our knowledge of Greek ¢ivilicstion and art. 

Nat altogether hy coincidenor, the beginning 
of this -halfcentury of progres in Hellenic 
Studies wast also the age of acathotic mowemenr 
in England, “The latter is pictured in the pages 
of the contemporary Pamh. A striking instance 


“of the former was Charles Newton's teaching ot 


Greck Art. When, a Yates Professor-ar Uni- 
versity College, London, he delivered a course. 
of lectures, the rooms were crowded to the doors 
with an audience who pretimahly wished 
to know something about this art which they 
affected ‘te adclinire, 

Abuur this time, too, tlie academic reeornition - 
of the study of classical arcliaeology was eatah- 
lished at Cambridge and later at Oxford, and 
ever gine:, 4 suctesicny of trained students has 
chntributed to; our knowledge, Galleries of 
casts were formed at Cambridge and Oxford 
and later at other universities; bur London, 
with ite finest collection of origina! sculpture in 
the world, atl] awaits ony gucli means of come 
parative study of an adequate character. 

Further facilities for study have been pros 
vided, expecially in:recent years by the mag. 
nificent series of photographs thet are now 
avaiiabic, both im illustrates) booka and in 
SPAT Scrice. 

Foy study abeod, a great advantage ‘is. 
offered! by the Britinli Schools at Athens ancd at 
Rome, founded in 1886 and: 102° respectively. 
Stuckents from these two schools are mow scattered 
amon various British Universities, ard go ane 
wpreadiny that direct knowledye of the ancient 
world which they have themselves enjoyed. 

The Master of Emmanuel, Dr. P. Giles, 
proposed a yore of thanks to the Prosident for 
iis adininivtration of ihe affsirs of the Society 
during his term: of office atic for the address 
which he had delivered. 

"This was seconded liy Professir Conway anid 


carried by acclamation, 
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SUPPLEMENT NO. IX 
TO THE 
SUBJECT CATALOGUE* OF THE JOINT LIBRARY 


APPARATUS, HISTORY OF STUDIES, ETC. 
Peviodicals. 

Athenaeum, Nuova Seric, from al i AY 3). 
«x 6 


in. Pavia. Jn Progress. 
Classical Association, Oxford Branch h , vill, 
to & 7} in, Oxford. 1926-28. 
Greeee and Rome. From vol. i (1991). 
93 x Bat in, Jn Progress. 
Hesperia, Journal of the American School of classical siudice. at 
Athens. ents i (1931). 
} x 8} in. Cambri urnige, Mas: ee. 
Palestine. ‘The Quarterly of the Department of Antiquities 
Palestine. From vol. i (1931). 
rr x Sin. Oxford. Jn Progress. 
Philologus, Supplementband xxiii, Heft 4 
gt x Gin, -pp. a: 190, Leipsic, 1932. 
Essays, ete. 
Birrell (A.) Res judicatae, 1. 280, 1892. 
Macdonald, ro Bibliography of publ ‘hithed PP on ree (TRS. 
992.) trp X 7hin. pp. 6. 1932. 
Platt (A.) Nine Esse 
ax tia, pp. xvili-+{- 220. Cambridge. 1927, 
In konorem Works. 
Rolfe (J. C.) Classical studies in honor of £d. G. D. Hadazsits. 


4} x Philadelphia. 1931, 
Schumacher (K,) peti Sie Se 4 Cobursitag svi = 


x gin war Mainz. 193 
Wackernagel (J) ANTIAOPON, pew Jacob W eRe 
io} X Zin. pp. vili+ 364. Gottingen. 1923, 
Sundry Works of Reference. 
Neuman (H. 0: ene aaa “sey Fre 
4 vols. jin. ioe 





Rome, og der Bibliothek des kaiserlich dev chick - 
ischen Instituts in Rem, 2 yols. By A. Mau and 
von ware os ait 

ig X 6 in. + 1451. Rome. r913- 
Neue Bearbeitung yon ‘E. ¥. Metekiin umd F, ~ we 
Supplement. zu Bd. 1 fur die Jahre 
tgti-—25. By F. 


10k X 6Rin, pp. xxix x 516. Berlin. 1930. 
p64 iy pons GE ttn nn tt he peduc pre of 


are sold ai Od. cach, 
Spyder The Assistant Librarian, He Nenic Roman 
Square, W.C.1. e and Societies, 50 Bedford 


XKXI 


Studies. 
Petrie (W. M. Flinders-) Seventy years in archacology. 
9) x 6h in. pp. vi- 284. 1931. 
Irwin (C. H.) The Bible, the and the spade, — 
: Q™* 52in. pp. 251. 1932. 
Ramsay (W. M.) The bearing of recent research on the trust 
worthiness of the New Senta 
* 6 in, . XIV 427. (915, 
Cook (A. B.) The rise and paca of eeaieal mrclensolons sith 
special reference to the University of Cambridge. 


74 x 45 int. G1. tggr, 
Vahlen (J.} Opuscula academica. 2 vols. si ~ 


§ < Gin. pp. xi-+ iv-+ 575 (av. per vol.), Leipsic. 
1907-8. 
Union académique internationale. Emploi des signes critiques: 
is ion de lapparat dans les éditions savantes de 
textes grecs et lating. Conseils ct reconunendations, 
9 xX bin. pp. 46. Paris. 1992. 


Rorimer (J. J.) Ultra-violet rays and their wse in the examination 
of works of art. 


8) 5)im. pp. xii-+ 61, New York: 1991. 
Biographies, 
Ashby (Thomas) 1874-1931. By A. H. Smith. [Proc: Brit. 
Acad., ar 10} x Bein. pp.ag, 1932. 
Gray (H. B.) of Bradficld. A memoir. ’ 
74 X 5inm. pp. 174. 193%. 
Hasluck (F. W,) Dawnxiws (R. M.) Le grand ouvrage de F. W. 
Hasluck. [Byzantion, vi, fase. 2.] 
9} X he: in. 1% ees: t Ke 
Leal (W.) 1852-1927. Some pters autobiography with a 
memoir by Charlotte M. Leaf. 


8? x 54 in. -X% + 938. 1932, 
Schilemann (H.) Lunwre (E.) Schibtnmnn eh trey ; 


9 ™ 5tin. pp. 336. 193). 
CLASSICAL AUTHORS 
Greek Collected Warks. 
Elegy and Iambus, being the remains of all the Greek clegiac and 


iambic from Callinus to Crates, with the Anacre- 
ontea, With an English translation by J. M. Edmonds. 
2 vols. b Class. Lib 


64 x 4¢ in. pp. xiii + 500 (av. per vol), 1931. 
m 


sdicorum graecorum, 
I, 1. Hippocrates, Indices librorum. Iusiurandum lex. De 
arte, De medico. De decente habitu fag ne tt 
De prisct medicina, De acre locis are De alimento. 
De liquidorum usu. De flatitnus. . J. L. Heiberg. 
pp. xi + 146. 1027, 


Il. Aretacus. &d. C. Hude, .xxv-+ 189. 1 
IV, Soranis, Gynacciorum libri iv, Pe actieerine 


De fasciis. Vita Mippocratis, Ed, J. Uber. 
pp. xxi + 282, 1927. 
V, 4, 2 Galenus. De sanitate tuenda. De alimentorum 
facultatibus. De bonis malisque sucis. De victu attent- 
ante. De ptisana. Edd, K. Koch, G. Helmreich, C. 
Kalbfleisch, O. Hartlich. pp. Ixiti + 522. 1923, 


XXXii 


medicorum graecorum, 
V, 9, 1. Galenus. In Hippocratis. de natura hominis. In 
Hippocratis de victu acutorum, De diacta Hi tis 
T Wont acutis, Edd. J, Mevelss sr mreich, 
. Westenberger, pp. xlvi-+ 487. tor. 
V, 9, 2, Galenus. In. Hippocratis proprheticnns it. De comate 
secundum Hippocratem. In Hippocratis prognosticum. 
Edd. H. Diels, J, Mewaldt, J. Heeg- 
_ XXX + 490. 1915. 
VI, 1, ¢. Oribasius. Callastionsins eieticactan falicutan I. 
libri i-viii. Zid. J. Raeder. pp. viii + 300. 128. 
VI, 1, 2. Oribasius. Collectionum medicarum refiquiae I. 
libri ix—xvi. Ed. peaeeee. pp. Vi+-297- 1920. 
VI, 2, 1. Oribasius. Callectionum medicarum reliquiar 11, 
libri xxiy—xxv, xliii-xiviii, Ed. J. Raeder. 
PPR. Vii + 207. 9B. 
VI, 3. Oribasius dna aa ad Rustathium. Libri ad Eana- 
pium, Ed. J. Raeder, Bp xh 408. ige6: 


EX, +. Paulus Aegineta. Pars Prior, iniv. Ed. J) L. 
Heiberg. Ppp. ix + 388. sgz1. 

TX, 2. Paulus Aegineta. Pars altera, libri y-vii. Ed J. L. 
Heiberg. PP. Vit 414. 1924, 


X, 4, 1. Pilvbeiiies De venenatis animalilus corumque 
remediis. Ex cod. Vatic primum ed. M. Wellmann. 
XI Pseudogalenus. Iv Hi pes sail gt 
, 2-81 us In Hi c com- 
mentarium ab Hunaino QO.F, arabice versum. Ed. G. 
esser, pp. XXli-+- 207. rotg. 
The volumes are published in Berlin and Leipsic and measure 
ea. 9} 64 in. 


Greek Authors. 
Aeschines, In Ctesiphonta, Ed, T. Gwatkin. 


a in, pp. vii+ 282. 1890. 
Aeschylus. Agamemnon. Ed. A. Sidewick. 
6] x 4$ in. pp. xxiv-+ 88, Oxford. 1905. 

—— The Agamemnon. A revised text with introduction, verse 

translation and ae A yee Lawson. 

. 9 & 5} in. _ xivii + 168. mbridge. 1932. 
——— bk ve A. Sick x kat ” 

x g4 in. .xxvii+ go. Oxford, 1 

—— Eumenides. Ed. x Si 2 a ? oe 


4% gtin » 744-66. 1BB7. 
—— Prometheus, Ad. H. Bh. th idle 


6) x 4} in. pp. xxvii + 100, 1904. 
—— Prometheus Bound. pa er into English Hariaias obo 


by Gilbert Murray. x 44 in, fo. 1441, 
—— Seven against Thebes, Edd. K ? Verna and Mw A. 

Baylietel. he X 4in. pp. xxx-+ 127. 1888, 
Alexander of Aphrodisias, Oy Destiny. Text and Translation by 

A. Fitzgerald. 8} x 5H in. pp. 164, 1931, 
Andocides. De Mysteriis and de Reditu, Ed, E. c. Marchant. 


7i x Sy in. aVi+ 199. 1 
Antiphon. Ther (J, H.) aiictioe enite Te rad "a 
84 X 52 in. pp. 142. The c. 1932. 
Sl Seeraate eum. versione Latina, Jot | SSS Se A 
nck. 3 vols. 


8) x shin. pp. ca.375 per vol. 1823, 


ase 


Aristophanes. Comocdiac. pee FW. sy at W. M. Geldart. 
74X50. pp. 698. Oxford. tooo. 
—— Acharnians, Ed, W. Rennie. , 3 . 
Boe 5) ain. Vi-b 27g. 1909. 
—— Birds. Ed. W. W. Merry. PES ne Nae 
6} x 47in. pp.gt+o1. Oxford. 1889. 
—— Eecelesiazusae. Ed. and vee B, B. Rogers, 
‘] bf in. pp. xxxv-+- 2397. rooe. 
—— Knights. Jd. W.W, tenet 
6] x 4) in, pp. 78. Oxlord. 1887. 
—— Equites, cum prolegomenis ‘ct commentariis, a, J, vaw 
Leeuwen, 


* 6) in. pp, xvii 239. Leyden, 1900. 
—— Knights. Py) ied Neil. 


gx Shim pp.xiv+ 229, Cambridge, rqor- 
—— Pas, cum prolegomeniset commentaris.. £e.J.van Leeuwen. 
ae oe Him pp. aor, Leyden, 1go6, 
—— Plitus, Ed. W. C_ Green, eee 
St x4hin. pp. xili-- 87. Cambridge, 198. 
—— Wasps: Ed. W.C. Green, 
Ws sin, pp. vin 152. 18ae, 
Toon (O. J.) Index Aristophancus, | 
11 x Bin. pp. 275. Cambridge, Mass. 1992. 
Aristotle. Ethics, Ad. J. Burner 


4) ® 45] in, - dij + 502. foo: 
—— The Nicomachean Ethics, Tranla i by J. E.G. Welldon. 
Wx 4pm. pp. bevil + gaa. gra, 
— Gprrrix (A. 'K.) Aristotle's Psycho: ogy af Conduct. 
e of “ot in, PP 39h roar. 
—— Physique, vol. ii (Books v-viii), Edited and ‘translated inuw 
French by H. Carteron.. [Asan, CG. Bude. 
. Bx shin, pp. 395. Paris. fi I. 
—— Bionam (E.) La pores di Aristotele ¢ il concerts dell’ arte 
presso gli antichi. | 
Si 4 Shin. pp. xi-+- 283.. Florence. 1992: 
— Owen [(A.S.) Anstotle on the art of poetry. 
74 <4 im. pp. 82, Oxford. raz. 
—— Loart (E.) The mediaeval latin Poetics. (Proc, Brit. 
Acad., ca 10) ¥ 6F in, pp. 28. rqgu, 
— Politics. Ad, R. Congreve. 





*: if. SAVIN Ae of : 
— TleArmia wie ti P nas Ba T. ae ara 355 
Gf * qin ppoxv + ref. Leipsic, 1909; 
—— Rhetorique (livre iy. Texte dtabli et tradiiir par ht Dufour, 
fAssn.G.Budé:] 8 5] in. pp.217, Paris, 1994. 
—— Cassrer (H,)  Aristoteles® Schrift “Von der Seele " ind 
thre Stellung ini rgd ato saa Philosophie. 
| Gl in. » 9f. Tibingen. 1992. 
—— Ken (B.) Die atk Velitasung in Aristoveles Verfas- 
sungsgeschichie ete mi 8 
B] = =) in, 2. Vil 4 245, lin, 18a. 
—— (Gpranmann a ihe tateiittiche Ueno einseeties wich 
aristottlischen Rhetorica ad Alexandrum aus dem 13. 
Matt (Sitz.-berichte der bayerischen Akad. der 
Viss., phil.-hist. Abt. iggr/q2. Heft 4]. 
ox 4fin. pp 81. Munich. 149, 
—— Mvoxme (R.) La théorie du premier moteur et |" pea 
de ia ponsée aristotélicienne, 
tox 6}in. pp.2g2. Paris, 1940, 


XXXIV 
Arran, Voyage round the Euxine Sea translated; and accom- 
lami Nels PS and maps. 
x Gin. pps Oxford. +805, 
Aurelius, Marcus. The fourth book o Mie Meditations. Ed. Hy 
Crossley, a po in, Pp. xix + 64. 1882. 
vsiss Amanat "DS vill 238, Les 
x qin. a1 psic, 1905. 
vol. 1, -Protrepticus = Recliners 
vol. 2. Stromata ivi, 
vol. 3, Stromata. vii, vit: Kicine hin. ke 


oh X 6hin. 
Crates Mallotes. Merri (H. J.) De Oratete Ration Per- 
gameno. 5) x Gin. pp. 43. Bonna R, tO3t 
Dio Cassius. Historiarum Romanaram quao supersunt. Vols. iii 
and iv. Fl. U, P, Boissevain. 
ob x Gin. pp. xviii + 750 (aw per vol.). Berlin. 


Dio Chrysostom. With an Yi 8 tranilation ty We ‘Oshoon. 


vol. i. [Loeb C 


Demosthenes. De Corona, Cia a oe 


in, xxxv -+ 218. (88q. 
—— Olynthiacs,. Ed, T. R Gots : Re m9 


x 4b in. . ivi i Cambri 1897. 

— Pippi i, =o ii, dy G. ‘A. Daves, “ee 3087 
x 44 in. moh x 126. Cambridge: 1907. 
da Tieisethene Ed. BH. Weil. we ewe 


—— Les harangues 
Epictetus. ‘The Di Mo Ob in pp i + it andl trae 
iscoUuTSes WI ' 1 cir OTL 
Translated by G. Long. 


in, xliii 2. 1909. 
Buripldes. Aleests. Ba Wik ARR PP alii + 452-909 
6} x sha Foy pp. xxiii + 159. Cambridge. got. 
—— Cyclops. Ed, cer ~ 
mh. ford. 1891. 
— Heeubs. Ad W.S,H wale ee th " 


Be fin, be. net pat 122, Cambridge. 1904. 
—— Fea Re. Pa and I Bary. sft 
, Vv u 1 \< 
nae nee ai whee es eee . : 
~—— Herakles rye ems Eid, A. Gray, 
— Hippy “BN W. Prtadllcy, ce ee 
— Iphigencia® at ares ae a EE ee. Ne. 
— states SAMs RGR Combet. tye 
a Onsape e ms ee. in, eae xxv + 122. Cambridge, 1904. 


6} x 44 in. Se ss psa 210, Sone 1907. 

} in, bt. 46, Cam 1905, 

_— timie, DEO, yell s tee aa ten: 1907. 
6x 42 in. pp. 439, 1888, 


omar 





eo eA 


‘Homer. Odyssey, (xii. Fd, W. W, Mer ate wid ce oO 
edition. 3 * a in. pp. vil ee 
—— Aten (T,.W; c sieaiia schol [Proe. Brit. rath 
_ Vil 6h in. pp. ai. 195, 
—— Hernia [(W.) Lepopde dsmndsiniact French translation. 
by M. FL Trawinala. 
io * Ghin. pp. xv-+ boo, Paris. 1894, 
—— Brrarp (V.) Tables re 
Sd Shih pp.69. Paris. 1632, 
—— Harrmay. (W..R:) A “face yersian of the sequel to the 
Odyssey and the cult of Telemachos in Ithaka. [Liver 
al Annals, xiv, 1-2.] as a in. pp. ae 1g27. 
Isoerates. Aci sana, He ee antys. 
7 nN, pp. xbv-+ 1 
Jullan, (Euvres complétes, i, 1. ip de a Ciaar, 
Edited and translated into French by J. Bidez. [Asm 
G, Budé] 28% 5} in, pp. =e + 470: Paris, 1932. 
Lucian. ieiia gracce et lititie., 10. vile, Hemsterhuys and 
oe | bea 
‘B} >= in. ea. 600 pervol, Aweibructken, 1789-09. 
Six die Translated by S.'T. Irwin. 
7X 510. pp. xxxli- 179. 1804, 
— Cromer (M,) ae sur la vie et les rh da de Lucien, 
x tin, pp wit Paris. 18fy, 
— Cuarman (J. ai Ricken Plato anc “ai Morals: 
72% 5 in. pp. 181.. Oxford: ei a 
Lycurgus. Contre Lévcrate. Fragments, Edited and translated 
into French by = ~ Durrbach, [Assn G. Bude.) 
x ie in. pp. lvi+- 196. Paris, SP 
Mark and Matthew (5S.) Paris (A.) Notes on St, and 
St. Matthew, 9 42 in. pp. ees ry32. 
Origen. Canrow (R,) Inrodetin an gcriet d! th dbs 
* 64 in, re 
Philo, £¢. with an lish ie a he ok by PH H Colon and G “H. 
Whitaker, ‘hy Class, Lit A i 
OF x 441m. X-+- 592. byes. 
Getcer (F.) Philon von Pitas ele ats sntales Donker. 
(Tabinger Beitrage, Heft r4.] 
x 6hin. pp. xi-+ i118, Stittart. og. 
STAEHLE ([K.) Die Zahlenmvatil bei Philon yon Alex- 
andreia, 
* Bin, .¥i-+ g2. Pl eo and Berlin, 1991; 
maltese if ines. ‘Gatlistrat allistratus, tions, sraralaseal hy 
A. Fairbanks. [Loeb Class, bt 
6] x 4h in, pp. xxx + 42g. 3991, 
Pindar. Translated, with lerasy isl etitical commentaries, by 
L.. Ki Farnell, 3 vols: * 
* fe it. pp. xul4- 952 (av. per vol.), 1930-2. 
———sr bate ‘ fete fi far eee al English tanslation verse. 
Vv. = 5 in + | e il. 1 2. 
Plato. Crito. ‘By eaeer ” 93 


Gf x 4)in. pp. xvii+ 87, Cambridge. ge, 
——- The ot The istles: Translated with introduction and 
noles He Cetatt 
in xii ae 244, Cambric 1 
— ities x Shin, Ppa ee pe 


in. SEXVIL=+ a1. 1881 
—— Euthyphro. Ed. J. uae a ; 
6] x 4hin. pp. soxiv + 414. Camibridge.. i8go, 
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Plato. Becker (W, G.} Platons Gesetze und das gricchische 
Famifienrecht, [Mimchener ‘Beitrage zur Papyrus- 


forschunge, t 
‘BL 5 a gee he 363. Munich. rqgx- 
Gorgias, Transletd | by Cope. | 
on 5 Stin. in. pp. Lexx + iq, Cambridge. 186q 
—— Gorgias, Fd. W. H. Thompsan, 
Ox Alin. pp.se+ gor, (87x, 
—— lon ce M. Macgregor. 





itt. axiti-+- 45, Cambridge. rote. 
nent tinge Ed. G. Srnith. 


ii x Sin, pp. xlvii-+-+ igo.  rfigs. 
—— The Lachs. &¢. M. T 
of 4 fin, PP. viz oq. 1888, 


—— Meno, Fad. St. G. Stock, 
6} x ace pp. 8o-+ 99. Oxford. 1887. 
—— Phaedo, a W. D- 


Gg x sf in. Pp-xxxj + 282. 18s, 

—— Phaedo. Translated by E. . Co a Cisateidye: YB 
x afin. pp. vil+ ro aT Or 1675. 
—— Phaedo. "Ee eee: z 


MEET 8. Cambridge: 1880. 
— Phacdrus. um Baw. H. The L 


* a ith, en XXViii +- 203. 1868. 
—. diene Ed, W, Wayne . 
i fin. pp, xi+ 156. Cambridge, 188g, 
—— Pm ort B Sate A. M, Adam, 
ko ith, « XXXVIL ++ aia Cambridge. 1893, 
—— The Repih ts. B i-v, vin T. Phe iag ates 
“ ghin, pp. xxv + 924. 186. 
Republic. Eid. J Adam- 
Bx S n. xi + $20, Cambridge. 
— The: Republic, eA ith an English translation y p. 
Shorey. {Loeb mae Lib.] 


—— The Republic, x. Ed, B,D 


Jon and 








by > ef. tase in. PP. liti+- 595. 1030. 


in, pp. vi+- 152, 1884, 
Si completes. yi. c “ele livres imiii, Text 


nd French translation hy E. bry, Introduction by 
A Diés. Piverry G. Budé.] 


K at in. ppucliv + 280. Paris. 1992. 
—— Bosaxouer (RB, ts A sa gin to Plato's Repubiic, 
—— The Thearterus, iid, B. A. Kenn 


* 5 in, Mad pp. ix + 450. 1895. 
7} «44 in xvi-+ 445, Cambridge, 188, 
PATER iW.) ae sult Platoon a i 
ie “3 im. 250. 18g. 
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aN Barrars:—Mr. R. G. Collingwood, Mr. Gibson, Sir Geange Macdonald, Mr. 

G. EP Peachy, Mr. S$. Winbolt. 
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De. MH. K. Halil t, Prof. T. age ft. 

Inscaierioss (—Dr, E. $, Roberts t, Mc. M,N. Tod. 

fotidenb ar —Mr. H. I, Beal, See Frederic Kenryun 

—Prof. B. Ashmole, Prof. Benest yer tarda, Mr. A. W. Lawnmée, Dr, Gitela 

Richer, Mr. “Me. Arthur Smith, Mrs. Arthur Strong. 
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in the Brita Museum aud in particular Dr. G. F. Men, 
Miucercaxxous Antigurrine)— 


Norman Gardiner f. 
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JOURNAL OF HELLENIC STUDIES. 
40, Bedford Square, W.C,1, December, 1931. 


NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


Tue Council of the Hellenic Society having decided that it is desirable for a 
common system of transliteration of Greek words to be adopted in the Journal of 
Hellenic Studies, the following scheme has been drawn up by the Acting Editorial 
Committee in conjunction with the Consultative Editorial Committee, and has 
received the approval of the Council. 

In consideration of the literary traditions of English scholarship, the scheme is 
of the nature of a compromise, and in most cases considerable latitude of usage ts 
to be allowed. 


(1) All Greek proper names shouid be transliterated into the Latin alphabet 
according to the practice of educated Romans of the Augustan age. Thus * éhould 
be represented by ¢, the vowels and diphthongs, u, a1, ot, ou by _y, ae, or, and u 
respectively, final -o¢ and -oy by -vs and -wm, and -pog by -er. 


But in the case of the diphthong «i, it is felt that ¢f is more suitable than 
é or i, although in names like Laodica, Alexandria, where Whey are con- 
secrated by usage, ¢ or i should be preserved; also words ending in 
cov must be represented by -cum, 

A-certain amount of discretion must be allowed in using the o terminations, 
especially where the Latin usage itself varies or prefers the @ form, as 
Delos. Similarly Latin usage should be followed as. far as posible in 
-¢ and -a terminations, c.c., Priee, Smyrna” In some of the more 
obscure names ending in -pos, as Aéaypos, -er should be avoided, as 
likely to lead to confusion, The Greek form -on is to be preferred to 
=o for names like Dion, Hieron, except in a name so common as Apollo, 
where it would be pedantic, . 

Names which have acquired a definite English form, such as Corinth, Athens, 
should of course not be otherwise represented, It is hardly necessary 
fo paint out that forms like Aereules, Mercury, Mineroa, should not be 
wed for Aeracles, Hermits, and. Abin 


lax 


(2) Although names of the gods should be transliterated im the same way as 
other proper names, names of personifications and epithets such as Nise, Homonoia, 
Ayakinthios, should fail under § ¢. 


(3) Imno case should accents, especially the circumflex, be writtes: over vowels 
to show quantity. 


(4) Im the case of Greek words other than proper names, used as names of 
personifications or technical terms, the Greek form should be transliterated letter 
for letter, & being used for x, ch for y, but y and w being substinuted for v and ou, 
which are misleading in English, e.g., Nike, apboxyomenos, diadumenos, rhyton, 


This rule should not be rigidly enforced in the case of Greck wonls m 
common English use, such as aegis, symposium. It is also necessary 
to preserve the use of ov for ov in a certain number of words in which 
it has become almost universal, such as boule, gerousta. 


(5) The Acting Editorial Committee are authorised to correct all] MSS. and 
proals in accordance with this scheme, except in the case of a special protest from 
a contribwtor. All contributors, therefore, who object on principle to the system: 
approved by the Council, are requested to inform the Editors of the fact when 
forwarding contributions to the Journal. 


In addition to the above system of transliteration, contributors to the Journal 
of Hellenic Studies are requested, so far as possible, to adhere to the following con- 
ventions:;— 


Ounotations from Ancient and Modern Authorities, 


Names of authors should not be underlined; tutes of books, articles, periodicals 
or other collective publications ¢hould be underlined [for italics), If the title of an 
article is quoted as well as the publication in which it is contained, the latter should 
be bracketed. "Thus ; 


Six, Fal. xviii, Pe 34, 
or— 


Six, Protogenes (fal, xviii, 1909), p. 94. 


But as a rule the shorter form of citation is to be preferred, 
The number of the edition, when necessary, should be indicated by a small 
figure wbove the line; «g. Dittenb. SJG* 123, 


ixxi 


Titles of Periodical and Collectioe Publications. 


The following abbreviations are suggested, as already in more or less general 
use. In other cases, no abbreviation which is not readily identified should be 


employed. 


AA = Avchaologischer Anzeiger. 

Abh Hert, (Heid, Leipz. Minch.) = Abhand- 
lungen der Berliner (Heidelberger, Leip- 
ziger, Miinchner) Akademie, 

4D = Antike Denkmialer, 

ai = Annali dell* Instituto. 

AEM = Acchiiologivch-epigraplische Mittcilung, 

AjA = Ametican Journal of Archacology. 

AJPA = American Journal of Philology. 

AM = Athenische Mitteilungen. 

APF = Archiv fiir Papyrui-Forchung. 

ARW = Archiv fir Religionswissenschaht. 

AZ = Acchaologische Zeitung. 

AGH = Bulletin de C nex Hellénique, 

Edi = Rulletine dell" Tastituto 

BM Broszes, et. = British Museum Catalogue of 
Bronges, fc. 

BMC= British Museum Catalogue of Greek Coins, 

BNG} = Byzautiniach-Neugricchliche  Jabr- 

 pincber, 

Bi = Bron-Brackmann, Denkmiller. 

BSA — Annual of the British School at Athens. 

BSR = Papers of the British School at Rome. 

Sirs = Hursian's-Jahresberichic, 

Byz => Byeuntion. 

&Z = Byzantinische Zcitachrift. 

CAH = Gambridge Ancient History. 

G1G = Cora Losctiptiomom Graecorum. 

CLP = Clisiical Philology. 

Cl Op «= Classical Quarterly. 

Cl Ae = Classical Review, 

CR Ac Joor = Comptes Rendus de l'Académic 
ides Inscriptions, 

CVA = Corpus Vosbrum Antiquorum, 

Brat = “Apyaodeyimev Asttioy, 

DA Daremberg and Saglio, Dictionnaire des 
Amtiquites. 

Dittenb, OGI—= Dittenberger, Orientis Graeei 
Hiscptiones sclectae, 

‘Dittenb, SUG = Diteenberger, Sylloge Tneczip- 
tionum Crnecaruni. 

Ea = Anidt-Amelung, Einectauinahmen. 

‘Eqn = "Apxarohoyixi "Egnuepls. 

FR = Furtwingler and Reichhold, Griechischr 


Vasenmalerci 


ite = Lmcrptiionecs Craccet, : 
JG Rom == Tuseriptiones Graccac od res Romanna 


Jat = Jabrtoch dea Deuwchen. Archiologischen 
Insti 


iat, 
FHA = Journal of Egyptian Archacology-. 
FHS = Journal of Hellenic Siudics, ; 
Jint = Journal Enternationale d'Archéologie 
Nomimntique. 
FRS = Journal of Roman Studies. 
LS = Liddell and Seott, Greek Lexion. 
Afou- Ant= Monument Antichi, 
Aton inet = Monumenti dell’ Instituto, 
ML = Rescher, Mythologisches Lexikon. 
NNM = Numisonatic Notes and Monographs, 
NSe = Notizie degli Scayi, 
Nie Chron = Numismatic Chronicle. 
NZ = Nustismathiche Zeiwetsrift. 
OFh = Jahreshefie dey Osterecichischen Archaéo- 
logiachen Lnostituts. 
PAW = Philalogische Wochenschirift. 
Tomer == Tpanikd tig ‘Apyotodoyiniis “Eren- 


pics. 

RA= Revue Archéologique, 

RE = Pauly-Wissowa, Realeneyelopidic der 
Clasischen Aliertumswissenschaft. 

REA = Revue des Frorles Anciennes. 

REG = Revue des Erides Greeques, : 

Rend Lint <= Rendiconti della Reale Accademia 
dei Lincei 

Re Nom = Revue Nommmatique. 

Rev Phil = Revue de Philologie, 

RGVV = Retigiotiweschichtliche Versuche und 


Vorarbeiten, 

Rio Fil = Rivinta di Filslogia, 

RM = Rémische Mirtetlun 

SABel (Heid. Leipz. Minh.) = Sitrunga- 
berichte der Berliner (Heidelberger, etc.) 
Akcorbemir, i 

SEG = Supplementum Epigraphicum Grae- 


Ts 
TAM == Tituli Asiae Minocis, 
WF == Wiener Vorlegeblatier. 
< New = Zeimchrift fir Numismauk,, 
& Sau == Zeitschrift dex Savigny-Stittang. 


Transtiteration of Inscriptions. 

[ ] Square brackets to indicate additions, fe. a lacuna filled by conjecture. 

{ ) Curved brackets to indicate alterations, i.e. (1) the resolution of an abbrevia- 
tion or symbol; {2) letters misrepresented by the engraver; (9) letters 
wrongly omitted by the engraver; (4) mistakes of the copyist- 

< > Angular brackets to indicate omissions, tv, to enclose superfluous letters 
appearing on the criginal, 

.. Dots to represent an unfilled lacuna when the exact number of missing letters 
is kmownt, 

- - ~ Dashes for the same purpose, when the number of missing letters is not known, 

Uncertain letters should have dots under them, 

Where the original has iota adscript, it should be reproduced in that form; other- 
wise 1 should be supplied. as subscript. 

The aspirate, if it appears in the original, should be represented by aspecial sign, hy. 


Quotations fram MSS. and Literary Dexts, 


The same conventions should be employed for this purpose as for inscriptions, 
with the following nnportant exceplions -— 


( } Gurved brackets to indicate only the resolution of an abbreviation or symbol. 

[L ]] Double square brackets to enclose superfluous letters appearing on the 
original. 

< > Angular brackets to enclose letters supplying an omission in the orginal. 


The Editors desire to impress upon contributors the necessity of clearly and 
accurately indicating accents and breathings, as the neglect of this precaution adda 
very considerably to the cost of production of the Journal, 












The Society for the Promotion of Roman Studies. 
50, BEnroRD SQUARES Lowpox, WC. 


Prettiest!) Ieee, HOA AL HAYNES, MUA. 


[THE subjects to promote the atudy of which the Society was formed 
are the history, archeology and art of Rome, Traly and the Reman 
Empiré in general down to about 7oo ao. in particular, so far-an its. 
resources permit, and 40 far ad is possible without prejudice to the wider 
objects with which it is Cenesanit tHE Society favours [O encourage 
the study of Britain under Roman occupation, both by devoting space in 
its Journal to articles on Romano-British history and archneology and by 
grants to funds formed for the eaneluct of excavations, 

In connexion with the Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies the 
Soci¢ty maintains a joint library of works on classical antiquity, and # collec- 
tionoflantern-slidesand photographs, Membersare entitled (o borrow books 
and shdes, and these can -besentto them by. post. Communications about 
books and slides should! be addressed tothe Librarian at pe Bedford Square. 

Afternoon meetings for the reading and discussion at papers are held at. 
Burlington House, Piccadilly, W.1. Notices of these are sent to all members. 

The journal of Romany Studie, which 1s open to the contributions of both 
British and foreign scholars. is published by the Society in-half-yearly parts, 
antl is sent post free to all members. “hi 

The Annoal! Subscription. for membership of the Society is onc guinea, 
The composition fee for life membership is ten guiness for persons over 
fifty years of age, and fifteen guineas for others, Student Assuciates: are 
admitted at the reduced subscription of tos. Gd, _ . . 

Persons desirous of joining the Society are asked to commumicate with 
the Secretary at the Haverfield Library, Ashmolean Museum, Occforcl. 











THE CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION 


HE objects of the Classical Association are to promote the development und 

Tiaintamn the well-bemg of clasiical studies, and in particolar (a) to impress upon 

& public opimon the claim of such studies 10 an-enminent place in the national scheme 

of education hy lo improve the practire of classical teaching; (c) to encourage investiga- 

tron ant cal) attention to pew discoveries: [W') to create opportunities for litercourse 
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GREY WARES FROM LESBOS 
[ Puate T.] 


THe north-west corner of Asia Minor, Lesbos and, in particular, 
Mytilene, have long been recognised as the home of these grey wares called 
Lesbian or Acolic Taieoheto: With remarkable tact, citizens of Mytilene 
resident in Naukratis proved the point by inscribing their names and place 
of origin on the grey vases they dedicated.' Their evidence was, however, 
supplemented by the discovery of grey pottery like their own in’ towns as 
near Lesbos as Larissa and Troy VITI. 

Several centuries before Lesbian bucchero flourished, the same district 
produced a distinguished grey ware of which the home was in the sixth city 
of Troy. This pottery Icfi descendants in the seventh city—side by aide 
with the Buckelkeramik *—and these descendants would seem to be the direct 
ancestors of the bucchero of Troy VIII, Lesbos and other Aeolic sites. 

Returning to Troy V1, we find that some of its-grey wares are unmis- 
lakably Minyan, which cnables us to carry the pedigree further back still. 
Minyan ware ts found in the second Minoan period, about r900 #.c.4 Nor 
can it be denied that the fabrics. of Troy V1 are derived ultimately from those 
of Troy IL and Troy [4 

These facts may justify my choosing the name ‘ grey ware" which has 
already been used for what | believe to be-an early member of the family 
under discussion.* In any case, some of the latest representatives of this 
family have so strong a family likeness that, under certain conditions, no: 
more individual name can be applied, 


A number of sites within the Aeolic area have produced grey pottery, 
usually in the form of sherds and often.unstratified, The pottery belongs 
either to the Troy VI, VII periods (late bronze and early iron age) or to’ 
the Troy VIVE period (archaic: sixth to seventh centuries), Shape and 
decoration should tell us which is which, buroften the shape is incomplete 
and all distinctive decoration absent: In spite of these drawbacks,. the 
material is important, for the Troy VI class has heen very litle studied, 
while archaic bucchero has been studied mainly from examples found 


1 Gardner, Nault, U1, pp. ad, yO. aa, 51, 04. * Forulyvke in FHS: xaxiv, pp 126M (Childe in 


Liechke, a. Ry, op 1B) Karo, we ert poscniari, 
fe. 2. » he donivhee , ,, Verrapeln, pp 
96, and too, distinguhe: Lahm and Samiau 
becther For other iterate op the clas, ace 
Piulil, Mus. pp. 14-5. 

* Derpteid, Troja und fiien, pp. 2gf- gory: 

* Dhani, of ay, p. ot, coments nid dhe contin ys 
of Trojan wares and Aecolic bunchiry. 
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outside the district where it WE e* Lesbos, in particular, the acknow- 
ledved centre of the industry, has up till now contributed so little to our 
knowledge that any evidence it may supply is useful. 


The sites in. question are the following :— 
In Lesbos :-— 

Pyrrha (excavated by Béhlau). 

Antissa (FAS. li, p. 202, Only the prehistoric material is stratified). 

Methymna (see pp. 5,11 below. Unstratified). 
In Asia Afinar :— 

(1) Troy, where the stratification provides our most useful basis for 
classification. | 

(2) Larissa, where Bohlau’s excavation has produced a quantity of 
very interesting fragments of archaic type; a few fragments which must 
belong to the Troy VI period; and two or three whole vases. My dating 
is based on style, not stratification, — 

(3) Eski Hissarlik (Troad). Archaic bucchero. See Schliemann, 
Troja, p. 269. | 
(Gs City on the Bali Dagh (Tread), Archaic bucchero. Schliemann, 
opin. p, 248, | 

(5) * Tomb of Priam * on the Bali Dagh. Troy VI pottery. Schlie- 
mani, Troja, pp. 262-9. 

6) Kebrene (Troad). Archaic bucchero. Schliemann, Tyoja, p. 275. 

(7) Hanai Tepe (Troad). Archaic buechero and Troy V1 pottery. 
Schliemann, Jites, p. 706 If. 


The purpose of this paper was originally to introduce the * grey wares * 
and others which I found during a trial excavation at Methymna. Alone, 
they would have been too inconclusive for publication, Recently, however, 
Dr. Bohlau has most kindly allowed me to study his pottery from Pyrrha 
and Larissa, and has with great generosity allowed me to publish a selection. 
At the same time, T have lad the opportunity of working through Schlie- 
mann’s fragments from the Troad, i the Museum fiir Vélkerkunde, Berlin, 
where they are carefully preserved and catalopucd. I have been put under 
At debt to the Director, Dr. Unversagt, for permission to publish them 
also.’ 

The accumulation of material from all these sites, and its comparison 
with complete vases from alien cities.will, [ hope, provide some evidence on 
forms, dates and origins, and serve as a prelude to the further study of 
eastern bucchero,* 


Since the majority of the sherds described below belong to the archaic. 
period, and the literature on archaic grey wares is scattered, a brief discussion 
will not be amiss, 

Date. The * archaic’ examples belong to the seventh century and the 





© PTihl, dak, cit © Pshould Uke Mla, to exprcees srry pratiiudic da Mr, 
* Moor of this arterial will appearinafortheoming Walter for pernusston-to parblish the Tritt) Museum 
duraleer of ylee Priheiperliche Seftube/ ye, vases cd FL | ied in fig. 5. 
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sixth, probably the first half. An adequate series of whole vases would 
make more exact chronology possible. There are indications that the ware 
survived in and after the Hellenistic period.!° 

The ¢olour varies from silver-grey to gun-metal; the surface may be 
polished, or enhanced by a grey wash, or rough. Breaks shew a core 
that is usually grey but sometimes reddish. Mica is present in varying 
quantity. 

Decoration consists of deep moulded lines, incision (free-hand or stamped) 
and relief. The patterns in relief are stamped or Bie to the surface 
(like the bosses in fig. 4, no. 16, which break off), erc is no trace of 
colour on either the Methymma sherds or on the other sherds illustrated, 
eee exception of fig. 4, no. 10 from Troy, where the top of the rim 
is: red. 

I ami inclined to think that the pieces [ have handled in Lesbos never 
were painted. The problems connected with painted bucchero do not, 
therefore, concern us here. 

The influence of metal prototypes shews itself in the plastic knobs, 
handles with dises, imitation rings on deinoi, ridged stems, and countless 
other details. 

Shapes. Deinoi scem particularly common, also stands {shaped more 
or less like Pl. F, no, 3) and dishes. Methymna has produced only two 
fragments of trefoil-mouthed jugs, though the shape was a popular one in 
this fabric." The handle with dises, fig. 3, no. ts may come from a 
jug, but is shaped differently from the Larissa examples (e.g. fig. 4, no. 15), 
Various rims testify to the existence of cups, bowls and plates of different 
kinds, Craters occur at Larissa but still await discovery in Lesbos. 

The absence of aryballoi and alabastra from our sites is remarkable: 
perhaps they were made for export only; perhaps they were made else- 
where; possibly an example will occur in Lesbos to-morrow. They are 
conspicuous representatives of the class on forcign sites and in our museums. 

Of the variations of bucchero found outside Lesbos and Acolis; nor all 
concern ushere, We must exclude at present types not represented within 
our area, since we cannot yet either accept or ignore the claims of other 
centres to have produced their own bacchero, 

The closest parallels are provided by Naukratis,"* and I hope to shew 
that some of the Naukratite forms are identical with those of Lesbian grey 
ware. Several vases from Rhodes appear to belong to our group, and 
so do the ridged stems of dishes from Samos,!* 

Outside the scope of this paper, as I have alreatly said, are painted 
vases and small unguent vessels, It is the latter which represented our ware 
in the more remote sake of the ancient world, and, without them, a 
discussion of the distribution of Greek bucchero would be irrelevant.25 





 Technau, AML. liv, p. 43, describes a Hellenistic  Nuwkratis, 11, pp. 47-51, Gs. 
peedo-banchern, Cf aleo Walter, Br. Atm, Cal. of * BM. bo, 2-1) tg, by. 10-7.-1415 and 1576 


Lamps, pp. xxi. MAM, tiv, ps. 48, 
* By BM. 04. 17, 1576 from Rhodes, and 88, ™ For general referees, see Phuhl, op. at pp 
6-4, Ogy, from Naukratis, t43-5- For distmitnition, see especially Bl: 


* ©. Sunthin Petric, Nendratis, 1, p.gq. Gardner, Limile’s p_ 275 IT, anal Pritz, Noubratiz, p. $7 ET. 
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GREY WARES FROM LESBOS 5: 
Grey Wares rrom MeETiYMNA 


( Fias,, 1-3) 


Fiz.1, 2. Grey clay, polished surface. Fig. r,2. Grey clay, black 
surface. Fig. 1,3. Clay reddish inside: grey polished surface. 

All these fragments are decorated with wavy bands, a favourite motive of 
the Troy VI period. We cannot say whether they developed from the 
zigzag bands of early Troadic wares, which might explain their appearance 
on a pvxis from Troy IL-V,"'* or whether they were adapted from the 
undulating lines on some Mvcenaran and Cappadocian'’ vases, which 
would account for their sudden yoguc. Poppelreuter believed that they 
had their origin in rows of parallel straight lines which could be turned 
into undulating ones by a clever potter using a potter's wheel, He and 
Hubert Schmidt have pointed out how the Wellenbaad, made he toothed 
instrument capable of producing a number of lines, superseded the single 
Wellenlinie, and how the combination of straight and wavy lines produces 
variations of pattern. This convenient decoration is more effective when 
incised than when painted: that perhaps is the reason why it took root in 
the north-eastern Aegean, where paint is discouraged by grey surfaces. 
Its most disconcerting feature is its pertinacity, for it survives practically 
unaltered into the archaic period, and reappears in the same. form on 
Hlower-pots in Lesbos to-day. | 

The most striking examples from Troy VI-VII (late bronze and early 
iron age) are the large deinos 5S, 9183, PL. L, uo. 1", the stand 3230 and 
the vessel 195: compare also 3190, 9196-3209, 3912, 3335-3305. Asingle 
sherd from Hanat Tepe (fig. 4, no. 2) is shewn by its context to be contem- 
porary. To the archaic period belongs, in all probability, the deinos 
fragment fig. 4, no, #, and, without doubt, a number of examples from 
Troy VU. Several of these are in grey ware, e.g. 5S. 3940, 3949 (fig. 4, 
no. 3), $947; and one, no, 3933, in a poorer ware, 

n Lesbos the pattern is equally common. Outside Methymna, it is 
found at Antissa in good grey pottery just above the Mycenaean imports: 
Pyrrha has yielded several pieces, one from a large vessel which belongs 
definitely to the Troy V1 group, some indefinite. 

The rim of our no. 2, typical of this part of the world, is probably 
shaped to por alid. Ch our fig. 2, no. 7; paralleled at Pyrrha (fig. 
4, 00.14) and Hanat Tepe. 

No. 3, with its handle rising close to the body of the vase, recalls a type. 
of vase like SS. 9195, 9197, from Troy VI, and the triple handles alsa aut 
be appropriate to this period. 

fig.4,5, Grey clay: surface originally polished. 

The inner end of each short line is deeper and wider than the outer 
end, shewing low a sharp instrument was pressed into the clay. 

4 Sebemidt,  Sethlieemancas Semonfung = (leprendier = pean te ML I 
referred tf a8 SS.), 2969. Bee ayy for ponailile M Lower pire. oll beady rendered. 
derivation from: zpzag. * ‘This eviderce comes from one trench only and 


de Genoulllac, Gramigue eabpedhtieere, 1, gy uly require mediificallin nest eeawory, 
ag-0. The date sugered for thu Cappadocia 
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This pattern occurs at Larissa on a deinos fragment (fig. 4, no, 5) with 
a double wavy line below. See also fig. 4, no. 12. Date uncertarm, but 
probably archaic. 

Fig, 1,6. Fine grey ware, polished outside. 

The sherd looks like part of the lip of a trefoil-mouthed jug, but without 
the profile of the body we cannot say vihether it belongs to the Troy VI-VLU 
or to. the archaic period. The earliest trefoil-mouthed jug known to me is 
Cretan (B.M. A 586 of M.M. Tf date), but the form only became really 
popular in Greece in the early iron age. ‘Troy V1 and VIL have produced 
numerous examples, Archaic buechero jugs often have a raised rim. 

Fig, +, 8. Grey clay, reddish in centre: polished surface. Rim of 
foot. 

Pl. I, no. 2 shews the same curious scale pattern on a fragmentary 
stand from Troy VI. A sherd from Pyrrha (fig. 4, no. 7), another from 
Hanai Tepe (fig. 4, no, 4) and a third (fig. 4, no. 9) in the British Museum 
from Mytilene 7" appear to be contemporary. 

Fig. 1,9. Grey clay. Dark grey burnish on handle rim and interior, 
but not on exterior, . 

Fig. 1, 12,a,6, Reddish grey clay, with fine grey polished surface. 

This shi pe resembles though it does not coincide with that of SS. 9177 
from Troy VI. 

The other fragments in fig. 1 are difficult to date and present no points 
that merit special description. The spout, no. 4, is completely unpolished 
no. 7 18 not polished inside. Vo: zo is polished inside and out, therefore 
probably a bowl. | 

Fig. 2, 1-4 probably come from deinoi: the outside is m all cases 
polished. No. 3 bears a stamped tongue pattern: the lines are inipressed 
and the tongues are flat without relief. 

The magnificent though incomplete deinos from Troy VI has already 
been mentioned (Pl. 1,1), but the only deinos [ragment from Methymna that 
could possibly be equally old is no, rt. The Hat-rimmed deinoi, nos. 2-4, 
should be archaic, though there is 4 rim of this kind in Troy VI, SS, 9192, 
No, 3 with its tongue pattern might be any date after the middle of the 
seventh century. Ac flat-rimmed deinos lragment decorated with a wavy 
band was found at Pyrrha, and is illustrated (fig. 4, no. 1) beside the 
Larissa example already mentioned (hg. 4, no. 5). 

Fig. 2; 5. Grey clay; polished surface: stamped tongue pattern tm 
relief, | 

This fragment seems to belong to the shoulder of a two-handled jar, 
Contrast the flat tongue pattern of no. 3.. The decoration recalls the more 
ambitious stamped patterns—animals, plaited bands and the like—on some 
particularly fine buechero from Larissa. , 

Fig. 2, 6, Grey clay, polished inside. 

Fig, 2, 7. Reddish-grey clay. Dark grey burnish outside. . 

The ridge below the rim may have been made to fit a lid. Parallels 
for the ridge occur at Pyrrhaand Larissa (fig. 4,no. 14), Scealso SS. 3291. 
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Fig. 2,811. No. 9 is not polished inside, which is surprising. No. 10 
is polished inside and on the rim but not outside. No. 14 is polished 
on the outside only, no, 8 on both sides, | 

Nos. g and 10 are paralleled more or less at Pyrrha and Larissa, where 
grooved rims are common in the archaic period. 

Fig. 2, 12, Grey clay. Very dark grey burnished on outside. 

The horizontal bar récalls the bars that form paxels on rims from 
Larissa, three of which are illustrated in our fig, 4, nos. ‘8, 17, 13. 
Bohlau, of. cit. p. 88, figs. 41-49, shews the motive in another ware, The 
bars, being in relief and loosely attached, break off easily, as ours has done, 

Fig. 2, 13. Grey clay polished both sides: therefore a bowl. or plate 
like Larissa 60 or 61: most probably one of the stemmed bow!s. 

This seems to have been a favourite shape in bucchero: cf. B.M. 
bo, 2-1, 19 (fig. 5) and 64. ro—7. 24275 from Camirus 

ig. 2, sg. Grey clay, dark grey burnish. 

From 3 hotizonial handle with knobs at either side, a common archaic 
type: sce fig. 4, no. 6 from Larissa, There are also examples of the 
Troy VI period: SS. 3092, 3003. 

Fig. 2, 15 is a coarse grey ware, unpolished; 16 is polished on inside 
only; 18 on both sides, 19 on inside and on upper part of outside. 17, 4 
fine grey ware, comes from. a skyphos, a shape as popular in grey ware as. 
in other classes of pottery. 

Fig. 3, 1-4 are of reddish grey clay; nos. 1, 2 are polished slightly 
outside, nos. 2, %, and 5 mside; no. 5 also on mm; no. 4 is wepolishe 

The coarse vessels of which they once formed part might belong to 
any period, except no. 5, which looks archaic. 

Vie 3, 6. Grey clav, polished on rim and inside. Also probably 
archaic, | 

Fig. 9,7. Grey clay: grey brown burnish outside. 

From the base ofa stand like the one in Pl, I, 3, from Naukratis, B.M, 
$8. 6-1..645, where the type is common. 

“ies 2, é Yellowish-grey clay: fme grey polish on crim, landle and 
inside. 

Bowls with handle rising from rim are a common shape in the archaic 
yeriod, 

‘ hig: 3,9. Reddish-grey clay; slight traces of polish on handle. 

Fig. 3, 10. Very coarse reddish-grey clay quite unpolished. 

Fig, 3, 11. Reddish-grey clay; black surface; slight polish outside. 
Evidently a coarse cooking pot. 

Fig. 9, 12. Reddish-grey clay, unpolished. 

Fig. 3, 13. Reddish-grey clay; grey surface; slight traces of polish. 

Haridles with discs are so common in the various Wares of the archaic 

viod and in bronze vases as well, that they scarcely need comment. 
hey are, however, mainly associated with jugs, and our handle must come 
lrom some other shape, with a more definite interior rim, Contrast the jug 
handles from Larissa, of which one is shewn in fig. 4, no. 15, 
Fig. 3, 14. Grey clay polished inside. 
fig. 3,45. Reddish-grey clay: grey polished surface: cf. no. 7 above. 
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GREY WARES FROM LESBOS: 1 
Three fragments from Methymna of fabrics other than the one under 


discussion have been included in the drawing, 

fig.3, 16. Coarse red ware, blackened in parts by fire. 

The spoutis false, with no opening into the pan. “Two similar fragments 
were found, | 

The twisted handle of a pan, grey, from the Tumulus of Priam on the 
Bali Dagh, and a handle from Pyrrha shew a fortuitous resemblance to 
no. 16. 

Fig.9, 17 Red glaze inside with black stripe by rim, 

Brownish-black glaze outside. Incised lines: white spots and leaves. 
Third-second century B,.c. 

Fig. 3,18, aand6, Red clay; bright red glaze. 

The garlands and spots are white except that every other pair of leaves 
is reddish, the colour of the clay. Their lines are incised. The plastic 
bearded heads occur-on one side only; the garlands depend and meet each 
other at the opposite side. Traces of the handle can be detected: The 
shape is very close to the one illustrated by Courby, Vases grees a reliefs, 
p- 453, fig. 07, no. VITI. Second century 2.c, 


Fies. 4, 5, and Pr. TI: Grey Wares From Various Srres. 


Fig. 4. shews fragments of grey ware that have been collected because 
they throw light on the Methymna sherds, with especial reference to the 
wavy line, scale and panel decorations, They will be described. very 
srietiy.*! 

th) From Pyrrha. Probably archaic period. (Cf fig. 2, no, 2). 

(2) From Hanai Tepe, Berlin, Iny. g821. Troy VI period, 
ere) From Troy Wilt. Arch 1d. SS 

(9) From Troy WITT. Archatc period. SS. us 
From Hariai Tepe, Inv. sie: Troy V1 tery 
From Larissa. Probably archaic, 

From Larissa, Archaic period. 

) From Pyrrha. Troy VI period. (Cf no. 4 above.) 

&) From Larissa, Archaic period. To illustrate the panel decoration 
of our fig..2, no. 12. 

(g) From Mytilene, B.M. 1932. 2-18. 1. Scale pattern. Troy VI 


(Stratum C.) 


a 
G 
\7 
(8) 


“riod, 
a (10) From aay VIIL. SS. 3937,. Rim red, There is a similar 
fragment, unpainted, from Larissa, and both obviously copy a metal 
prototype. | | 

(t1) From Larissa, Archaic period. 

(12) From Pyrrha. (Cf. fig. 1, no. 5.) | 

(13) From Larissa. Archaic period; panel decoration. 

(t4) From Larissa. Probably archaic, (See our fig. 2, no, 7.) 

(15) From Larissa, Archaic period; panel decoration. 

{16) From Larissa, Archaic period; panel decoration, 


4 Ae many of (he pliatagraphas muppilieel lized oa 1 Schliemann, fii, py seth HT. 
acele, | have panied them up irrespective of size, 
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Fie. 5. Stemmed dish from Camims, B.M. 60, 2-1. 13. Ht +078 m- 
Middle seventh century 8.0, 


Plate 1, 

1. Deinos from Troy VI, shewing wavy lines. Base restored. Ht. as 
restored, -372.m, 55.9183, (See above, p, 5.) 

2. Incomplete stand from Troy VI, shewing scale decoration. Ht. 
‘145.1. SS, 9929. 





Fu. 5. — Dee pom Campers, 


3. Incomplete stand from Naukratis, BLM. 88. 6-1. 645. Ht. -195:m, 
Seventh century. (Cf, fig. 3, nos. 7 and 15 above.) 

4, a:and 4, Pyxis from Camirus. B/M. 60. 4-4. 45. Ht. with lid 
‘a5 im. Diam. of body with handles, -125 m, Diam. of lid, -075 m. Patches 
of the body, between the plastic heads, restored.. The clay is a lightish grey, 
covertd with a dark prey wash! no mica can be seen, 

This fascinating vase appears here in order to illustrate the survival of 
the wavy line decoration, There are two such lines on the lid, and on the 
lower part of the body is another between impressed borders. 

The heads were probably inspired by those on Corinthian pyxides,** 
and date the vase to the first quarter of the sixth century. 
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4 Eg. Payne; ecrocormitia, pla. 95, 47. 


THE CAMPAIGN OF MARATHON 


ALL modern commentators are agreed that the account of the campaign 
of Marathon ! left us by Herodotus is often inconsistent, and that as often 
it is difficult to reconcile it with probabilities. In seeking to disentangle 
fact from fable in the story of Marathon we have a harder task than in the 
case of the story of Xerxes’ invasiom of Greece, for we have much less 
material at our disposal, and the dilemma of deciding what to accept and 
what to reject of Herodotus’ story is very real. ‘There are. however, some 
guides through this dilemma. Herodotus wrote with the greater event 
of Xerxes’ invasion between him and the campaign of Marathon. Persia 
had ceased to be the terror to Greece which she had been in the year 
491 B.d., and the apaeult of Athenian fears and hesitations had been 
obliterated by pride of achievement. It is some guide in the process of 
selection from Herodotus’ story to imagine the kind of tales of Marathon 
he would be likely to have heard, when making his inquiries, and the kind 
of event which would be forgotten or concealed, | 

As he is almost our sole authority for the events of the campaign, we 
must, If we are to accept any part of his story, have good reasons for reject- 
ing any other part. Now it scems to be certain that he must have obtained 
most of his information from Athens, and in that city have heard many 
stories from veterans of the campaign, We cam get some guidance in 
our choice if we consider the kind of event which would have impressed 
itself on the memory of the men who fought, and the features of the cam- 
paign of which he would have heard nothing more than conjecture and 
gossip. In the former category we may safely place such events as Pheidip- 
pides’ run, the late appearance of the Spartans, the arrival of the Plataeans, 
the delay in the attack while the opposing forces were lacing gach other, 
the formation of the Greek army in depth for the battle, the atlack at the 
run, probably exaggerated in reminiscence, and the defeat of the Greek 
centre, In the latter category would come the plans of the commanders, 
both Greck and Persian, ie chronology of events, as to which meniory of 
the participants in war is notoriously unreliable? and the happenings:in 
Euboea, 

It isa further help to us to remember that Herodotus had no know- 
ledge of the art of war, and therefore usually did not understand the: 
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reasons for the military movements of which he tells us. Not infrequently 
he aseribes to military commanders plans and intentions which are clearly 
wrong, and this he does not, as [ believe, dishonestly, but from mmnorance. 
Tn fact, as Tarn ® has.shewn, a knowledge of military strategy was very rare 
in Greece in the fifth century before Christ. Greek experience of war 
had, wp to the time of the battle of Marathon, been almost entirely con- 
fined to inter-state warfare, in which maneeuvre played little part. The 
normal tactics of the state militia consisted in the Aioet frontal attack, 
followed by hand-to-hand combat. The Persians, on the other hand, liad, 
before they came into contact with the Greeks, had a long experience of 
successful war. Their armies had marched great distances, they had had 
to solve problems of transport, supply and administration,-and they had 
learned to combine the operations of mounted and light troops with those 
of the mass of slow-moving infantry. Experience had, in fact, made them 
familiar with the general principles of military strategy, and their. military 
organisation was, in general, far in advance of that of the Greck states. 
Tt is natural, then, that Herodotus should misunderstand or ignore the 
reasons for the manceuvres of Persian armies. 

The weakness of the Persian military system consisted in the fact that 
the infantry core of the army on which their tactical manceuyres depended 
was nol sapped to oppose successfully heavily-armed infantry. Up to 
the time of the battle of Marathon the Persians had not encountered an 
enemy who could withstand the combined attack of their Median infantry 
and cavalry, prepared by the fire of their archers.. [t was, I believe, a 
realisation of the importance of giving increased solidity to his infantry 
which caused Cyrus the Younger to hire the Ten Thousand, and it was 
equally, T believe, Alexander's realisation of the possibilities of a combina- 
tion of the solidity of the Greek hoplite with the mobility and manceuvring 
power of the Persian system which made him the father of the modern art of 
war, 

lf we approach the stery of Marathon with these facts in our minds, 
that is, if we ascribe to the Persian commanders a considerably higher 
degree of military experience than Herodotus credits them with, our task 
is simplified. For the theatre of war in the campaign of Marathon was 
small in extent and its topographical conditions in the fifth century B.c, 
can be reconstructed with reasonable accuracy. Ground and the con- 
ditions of time and space were then, as they are to-day, the dominating 
factors both in tactics and strategy. 1 start, then, my reconstruction of the 
campaign of Marathon with the premises that the Persian military system 
of that time was highly developed, that the Persian commanders had 
behind them considerable experience of war and would act with reasonable 
intelligence, and that we should not expect from Herodotus understanding 
of the reasons for a military manawuvre, which were not obvious. 

Stripped of aceretions which have aroused doubt or controversy, the 
story of the campaign of Marathon runs :— 

After the suppression of the Tonic revolt Darius determined to supple- 
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ment Mardonius’ conquest of Thrace arid Macedonia by sending a com- 
bined nayal and military expedition under Datis and Artaphernes in the 
summer of 490 or of 4gt B.c. to reduce Athens and Erctria in order to 
punish those cities for the part they had taken in the Tonic revolt, and 
probably also with the abject of completing Persian contral of the Aegean. 

The expedition sailed by Naxos and Delos, and, after a first landing 
in the bay of Karystos on the southern coast of Euboca, procsede to 
attack Eretria. The Eretrians appealed to the Athenians for help, and the 
Athenians in turn appealed to the Spartans, sending Pheidippides on his 
famous run. The denartare of the Soartans for Athens was delayed for 
the full moon, and in the meantime Athenian help failed to reach Eretria, 
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which fell-after a siege of six days. At some time subsequent to the arrival 
of the Persian expedition in Euboca a Persian force was landed m the bay 
of Marathon, and the Athenians, marching north from Athens and joined 
by a contingent from Plataea, took post west of the plain of Marathon, 
near the enclosure of Heracles. After a delay of not less than five, or more 
than eight days, the Athenians under Miltiades attacked the Persians. 
The Athenian centre was at first broken and was pursued by the Persian 
centre: the Greek wings, being intact, turned inwards and overwhelmed 
the Persians, who were driven back to their ships. The Persians re-embark- 
ing sailed round to Athens, but were anticipated by Miltiades, who made a 
rapid march back. The Persians then sailed away. 

This bald statement of fact, together with the topography of the 
theatre of war and the military requirements of the situation, form the 
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solid basis upon which we have to reconstruct, Turnmg now to Herodotus’ 
additions to this story, which modern criticism finds doubtful, we come 
first to the fate of Eretria, He makes (vi. 100) the Athenians abandon the 
project of bringing help to Eretna because they had learned of divided 
counsels in the city, and of the existence ofa Medising party ready to betray 
their country. He makes (vi. tor) the whole Persian expedition proceed 
against Eretria and land in the bay of Marathon after its fall, while the 
Athenians.do not leave the city (vi. t03) until they get news of the landing 
at Marathon and are joined at the enclosure of Heracles by the Platacan 
contingent (vi. 168), ‘This story bristles with difficulties. Eretria held out 
till the seventh day of the siege (vi. 101), which would haye allowed more 
than sufficient time for Athenian help to arrive, if the Athenians had been 
able and willing to send it, and suggests that such Medisers as there were in 
Eretria were a small minority, Next, the Persian expedition was desiened 
to be strong enough to reduce Athens and there could have been no military 
reason for employing the whole of it against the much smaller Eretria, 
while, as will be seen, there were good military reasons for adopting a 
different course. But the greatest difficulty in accepting this portion of 
Herodotus’ story consists in accounting for the action of the Athenians. 
Why, after learning of the fall of Eretria and the landing of the Persians at 
Marathon, should they have marched northwards from Athens? They 
could not have expected to be able to secure the western exits from 
the plain of Marathon, leading towards Athens, before the Persians, and 
if they failed in this they ran the risk of finding their position in’ the 
Pentelikon range turned by one or other of the routes leading from the 
plain of Marathon to Athens. Such a march would have been wildly 
imprudent, and. is entirely incompatible with what we know of Miltiades’ 
generalship, There is the further difficulty, if! we accept Herodotus’ story, 
of accounting for the march of the Platacans, There are two routes from 
Plataca to the enclosure of Heracles, one north and the other south of the 
range which divides Attica from Bocotia; the northern route by the valley 
of the Asopos is 55 miles in length, the southern by Eleusis is 60 miles tong. 
[they had waited to march out until after they got the news of the Persian 
landing at Marathon, they could hardly have reached the enclosure of 
Heracles until the fifth day afier that event, and they would have been 
marching cast in complete uncertainty as to whether the Athenians had 
beet able to maintain their position. It is highly improbable that the 
Platacans, with all their devotion to Athens, would have run such risks. 
Herodotus (vi. 102) makes the whole Persian expedition land in the 
bay of Marathon * beeause there was no place in all Attica so convenient 
for their horse-" This is clearly a childish reason, for it would make Datis 
haye believed that the Greeks would haye been foolish enough to come 
and fight him on ground which te .ad chosen as being the most suitable 
for his purpose. It is true that Milusdes did lead the Greeks to the attack 
in the plain, but [ am going to suggest that the reasons both for the landing 
and the attack were diflerent to those which Herodotus gives. [t scems 
to me to be highly improbable that there was any cavalry at all with the 
Persian expeditionary force. We have had very wide experience of com-- 
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hined naval and military expeditions, and of landings on open beaches, 
and we have always found cavalry to be a most unsuitable arm for such 
operations, unless good harbour facilities are available, It is a very slow 
and difficult business to embark and disembark cavalry on a beach, while 
horses take up an inordinate amount of space on shipboard. Their 
experiences during the suppression of the Tonic revolt must have given the 
Persians some familiarity with the conditions and requirements of com- 
bined naval and military expeditions, There is ho mention of cavalry in 
the story of the battle, and, while there is a statement (vi. 101) that horses 
were landed in Euboea, that island is so unsuitable for the employment of 
mounted troops thar I believe the horses landed must have been limited 
to these of the superior afficers. The Greeks possessed no cavalry, and there 
is amongst all troops a natural tendency (o dread an arm which they do 
not possess, I suggest that the deeds of the Persian cavalry were probably 
the subject of general report in Greece and that Herodotus assumed without 
strict inquiry * that the: Persian expedition was provided with an arm which 
the Greeks particularly feared. 

Failing the cavalry, ir is necessary to find some reason for the landing 
at Marathon; and it is difficult to find any good reason for-a landing of the 
whole expedition there after the fall of Eretria, The next object was the 
eapture of Athens. Why, when they had command of the sea, did the 
Persians land at a place which put the defensible ranges of the Pentelikon 
and Hymettos between them and their goal? The suggestion is made that 
Datis hoped, through the negotiations of Hippias (who was attracted to 
Marathon by the memory of his father’s experiences) with the Medising 
party in Athens, to secure the surrender of the town without a fight. But 
surely the influence of the Persian force on opinion in Athens would have 
been much greater if it had been nearer, and either Aegina, or Salamis, or 
the western plain of Attica would have been a more promising place than 
Marathon from which to correspond with the traitors. Agam, why the 
long delay on the plain of Marathon, and why, if the whole Persian army 
was in frontof him, should Miltiades have attacked when he did, knowing 
that the Spartans were coming up? | 

The only explanation advanced is the existence of the Medising party 
in Athens, which has to be brought in to account for a whole series of 
difficulties and improbabilities. The story of the Alemaeonidae and the 
shield signal is one which | find it difficult to swallow. Most of us are 
now aware of the tendency to imagine or invent spy stories during a time 
of crisis in war and to exaggerate the activities of sympathisers with the 
enemy, and this story seems to me to be of that genre. After the battle, 
men with shields must have been scattered all over the plain of Marathon, 
and how the Persians were to pick outa particular shield as the signal it 
is hard to understand.. To arrange ~ any signa! the Alemaconidac must 
have been in communication with the Persians; if the Persians had been 
victorious in the battle it would have been easier to send a messenger, 
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and the traitors are not likely to have been anxious to commit themselves 
if the Persians were defeated. A simple explanation of the story would 
seem to be that Miltiades, knowing the importance of getting back to 
Athens before the Persians could get round by sea, sent parties up Kynosoura 
or Argaliki, or both, to watch the movements.of the Persian fleet, and that 
some of the men in the plain, seeing one of those: parties signalling the 
movements of the ships, jumped to the conclusion that spies were at work. 

Last, there is the difficulty of explaining why the Persians should, if 
their whole force had suffered a heavy defeat on the plain of Marathon, 
have expected to achieve anything by sailing round to Athens. 

All, or nearly all, these difficulties disappear and the whole story 
becomes intelligible from a military point of view if we assume that 
Herodotus made a mistake in the time of the fall of Eretria-and that this 
followed the march out of the Athenians, and the landing of a part of the 
Persian army at Marathon. It is a not unnatural mistake for Herodotus 
to have made, for most of the defenders of Eretria had been slain or carmed 
off inte captivity, and the Athenians in their enthusiasm over an unex- 
pectedlly complete victory would be prone to forget the fact that they had 
ailed in the object for which they had originally set out from Athens, the 
relief of Eretria, or if they remembered it, to make the Eretrians responsible 
for the failure. One can hear, and doubtless Herodotus heard, the veterans 
of Marathon explaining over their: wine how those damned Eretrians had 
let them down, | 

Mr. Munro * mentions two references toa deeree of Miltiades summon- 
ing the Athenians to the help of Eretria, and these, if somewhat obscure, 
at least show that there is other evidence beyond the strong military 

robabilities that the march of the Athenians from Athens preceded the 
all of Eretria, With that alteration in Herodotus’ timing of events it is 
possible to reconstruct a story which is militarily com prehensible. 

Herodotus gives us no figures for the size of the Persian army, and most 
cf the suggestions of commentators down to quite recent times, when a 
better understanding of the limitations on the size of armies has had its 
effect, have been ridiculously exaggerated. ‘The organisation of the 
Persian army having, as 1 have suggested, reached an adyanced stage of 
development, it may be assumed that the expeditionary force was Composed 
of organised units. I suggest that it consisted of two divisions, one com- 
manded by Datis, the other by Artaphernes, with Datis as the senior com- 
mander in general control of the expedition, The probable size of a 
division would be about 12,000 men, and this number could have been 
carried in a feet of some 200 vessels. As will be seen, the topography of 
the theatre of war supplies us with reasons, other than the requirements of 
military organisation and the capacity of the vessels of the time, for believing 
these figures to be approximately correct. The Persian expedition thus 
consisted of about 24,000 combatants carried in 400 vessels. Herodotus 
mentions God (vi. a5) asthe number of ships, but,-as Tarn shews, this is 
with Herodotus a conventional figure for a large Persian fleet. 
eee eee 
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The Persian expedition sailed across the Acgean and after touching 
at Naxos and Delos reached the bay of Karystos on the southern coast of 
Euboea, Here it disembarked, and, after capturing the town of Karystos, 
established an advanced base.. The choice of the bay of Karystos as an 
advanced base shews that the Persian commanders knew their business, 
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It provided good shelter for the whole fleet and supplies of fresh water 
and food, and it was so placed as to be equally suitable for an attack cither 
upon Athens or Erctria, so its occupation gave no indication to the Greeks 
of the next Persian move. Having rested his crews in the bay of Karystos, 
Datis then, I suggest, dispatched Artaphernes to reduce Eretria- 
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whole of Artapheres’ command could hardly have been required for this 
purpose, and it is at least probable that from 3000 to 4000 men were 
detached from it to Datis, giving the latter some 16,000 men. Datis, I 
suggest, kept his command in readiness to cover Artaphernes’ movement 
against any interruption by sea. On learning that Artaphernes had safely 
landed his troops he moved his own division across to the bay of Marathon 
and Janded there. 

Just as the bay of Karystos was an excellent choice of a site for an 
advanced base, so the bay and plain of Marathon were excellent choices of 
positions for a force covering the siege of Eretria, The sg heehee peninsula 
provided an anchorage in the northern portion of the bay sheltered from 
the east winds, and Mardonius’ experiences in the conquest of Thrace had 
taught the Persians to respect the dangers of a lee shore. Xerxes’ con< 
struction of the canal of Mount Athos is evidence of the effect of that 
experience. In the northern portion of the bay there is anchorage space 
for about 250 triremes close mshare.* Datis’ ships could there be ept 
ready for immediate action, if the Athenians were to attempt to move by 
sea up the channel to Eretria. Similarly, Datis’ troo encamped north 
of the Charadra brook, would cover the roads lea ing from the plain 
towards Ghalkis, and be in a position to operate effectively against any 
attempt from Athens to move by land to the relief of Eretria. A force 
encamped north of the Charadra brook would be able to draw water from 
that brook and from the springs of Macaria, and this water supply should 
have sufficed for a force oF about the size of that which I have allotted to 
Datis, for about a week, but not for a much larger force. From a camp 
north of the Charadra brook Datis could occupy a position facing south- 
west along the brook with his right Bank covered by Mount Stavrokoraki 
and his left flank by the sea. This position is about 2300. yards in extent, 
and was therefore suitable for a force of 16,000 combatants drawn up five 
deep.’ The topographical conditions of the plain of Marathon north of 
the Charadra brook are then suited toa force of the size which T have 
allotted to Datis. The Persian commander's plan was Strategically a 
sound one provided that he was strong enough to defeat any attack of the 
Athenians until he was joined by Artaphernes. With a foie record of 
victory behind them the Persians had good reason to believe that they could 
repulse any attack by an equal or inferior number of Greeks, and Datis had 
in Hippias a reliable source of information as to the number of troops the 
Athenians could put inte the field, and also as to the topography of the 
plain of Marathon. For the reasons given abave I agree with Druncker 
and with these who have followed him in placing the anchorage of Datis’ 
ships in the northern part of the bay, and his camp north of the Charadra. 
There is no tenable military explanation of a landing on the coast south of 
the Charadra brook and of the Persian force remaining with its back to the 
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sea, without any attempt to secure the exits from the plain, which evidently 

was not made, as the Grecks on reaching the enclosure of Heracles did not 

come into collision with the Persians. Any sensible commander in such a 

ition would haye taken steps to watch the roads leading to Athens.* 

f, on the other hand, the landing was made north of the Charadra with the 

object of covering the siege of Eretria, there was no need to disperse the 
force by occupying the southern exits from the plain. 

Turning now to the Athenians, my suggestion is that on receiving the 
appeal from Eretria they, urged by Miltiades, marched out by the road to 
Chalkis through Dekeleia, but when near that place they heard of the 
landing of Datis, and alter meeting or getting into touch with the Plataeans 
who very probably had received a similar appeal from Erctria, they moved 
down to the enclosure of Heracles to cover Athens, The position of the 
enclosure of Heracles has been identified by Lolling,® but I am inclined to 
think that the camp of the Athenians must have been in the valley south of 
the enclosure near Vrana, if they were to have obtained sufficient water 
for the prolonged halt. There the Athenians were close to the northern 
road from the plain of Marathon to Athens, and they flanked the southern 
road. 

In these positions the two forces remained facing each other for from 
five to eight days. Datis had no reason for advancing upon Athens or 
attacking the Athenians until he was joined b Aviaphet oe Miltiades 
probably hoped that Datis might come and attack him in his strong position 
m the hills, or that the Persians would not move until the Spartans arrived, 
but in any event he would have naturally postponed to the last possible 
moment the desperate expedient of an attack upon a superior Persian force. 
But when the news of the fall of Eretria reached the Kchentata: Miltiades 
made the only decision which could have saved Athens, for if Datis alone 
could not be defeated it would be hopeless to attempt anything against 
Datis and Artaphernes together. Miltiades therefore formed the wise and 
bold decision to attack Datis before Artaphernes could come up. Such 
scems to be the only tenable explanation of the delay between the arrival 
of the Athenians at the enclosure of Heracles and the battle. The alter- 
native explanation that the whole Persian force remained inactive on the 
plain of Marathon for from five to cight days, while negotiations were going 
on with the Medising party in Athens, is to my mind much less credits: 
for apart from other difficulties there would not have been sufficient water 
for the whole Persian expeditionary force for that time at the end of the 
dry season, unless the conditions of water supply were radically different to 
what they are to-day, and of this there is no sign, 

So far I have followed very closely Mr, Munro’s version of the story 
of Marathon, while giving in more detail than he does the military reasons 
for thinking that version probable. But I venture to differ from his account 
of the battle and from those of other commentators. He and others draw 
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up the Persian army in the plain with its back to the sea. 1 find it difficult 
to account for such an arrangement. If Datis intended or had actually 
begun to re-embark when Miltiades attacked, the natural place for a 
re-embarkation would have been the north shore of the bay, where the 
shore in addition to being under the shelter of Kynosoura peninsula allows 
of vessels being anchored closer in than is the case further south. The 
natural position from which to cover such an embarkation would have 
been the line of the Charadra brook. Most of the Great Marsh would at the 
end of the dry season have been passable and need not have interfered 
with the embarkation. If the Persian army was established south of the 
Charadra, before the Greeks came out into the plain and deployed, | can 
find no reason for the battle being fought as Herodotus describes it. In 
that case the Persians would have been much nearer the southern or coast 
road to Athens than were the Athenians at the enclosure of Heracles or at 
Vrana, and Datis could have turned their position without difheulty, 
covering his movement by the coast road with a flank guard in the foot- 
hills of Mount Argaliki and a rearguard at the Little Marsh. If, alter- 
natively, we suppose that Datis, full of confidence, welcomed the battle 
and preferred a fight on the plain to maneeuvre, it is hard to understand 
why he should have allowed the Greeks to come out of the defile and deploy 
to a flank, within a thousand yards of his front, a slow and dangerous 
manouvre which inyited attack!” On the other hand, if we place the 
Persian army with its right on the foot-hills of Mount Stavrokoraki, its left 
on the sea, and its ships anchored off the shore of the bay, these difficulties 
disappear, The Greeks coming out of the defile would then have deployed 
in the direction in which they were marching, a speedier and less dangerous 
manceuvre than deployment to a lank. Miltiades wisely decided to secure 
his flanks by forming his wings in depth and his centre in line (vi. 111). 
The ten tribes and the Platacans might then have been deployed as 
indicated in fig. 3.4 

It may be assumed in view of the object of this formation that Miltiades 
had his wings so drawn up as to be able to form them rapidly to a flank. 
It is ible that the deployment or a pars of it was made at the double, 
but the story of the charge over eight furlongs is now discredited, It is now 
generally accepted that Miltiades’ object was to come to close quarters 
without exposing his men for any length of time to the fire of the Persian 
archers, in which case the distance over which the charge was made would 
kevan! not have exceeded 300 yards. Now in the upper part of its 
course the Charadra brook flaws through broken country, in the middle of 
its course through a flat plain, and here in summer it is a negligible obstacle; 
as it nears the sea the banks become steeper and do constitute an obstacle. 
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One would expect, then, the Greek centre from its formation and the nature 
of the ground to have advanced more rapidly than the wings. Coming 
up against the pick of the Persian troops the attack of the centre was 
repulsed, and the Persian centre, probably thinking that the battle was 
won, pursued without taking any measures to protect its flanks, It would 
seem probable from Herodotus’ account that while the leading lines of the 
Greek wings engaged the Persian wings, the rear lines formed inwards and 
overwhelmed the Persian centre. It seems hardly credible that the rear 
lines of the Greek wings should have remained passive spectators of the 
pursuit of the centre while the leading lines were engaging the Persian 
wings. After the defeat of their centre the Persians were driven. back 
through the Great Marsh to their ships. It was a tradition in Athens that 
the greatest Persian loss took place in the Great Marsh, and this was 
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illustrated in the painted Portico executed in the time of Pericles. This is 
the kind of tradition upon which reliance can be placed, for such an event 
would have remained in the taoey of Athenian warriors; but fightin 
in the Great Marsh is not compatible with a battle in the plain south o 
the Charadra. I have already given reasons for not believing that fighting 
could have taken place as far south as the Little Marsh. 

It would seem that a desire to bring the Soros into the picture and 
Herodotus’ statement that the Greek centre was pursued into * the inner 
country ' has caused Mr, Munro and others to make the Persians fight with 
their backs to the sea. Schliemann in 1884 discovered neolithic implements 
in the Soros, and this for a time discredited its connexion with the battle. 
Stais in 1890 discovered in the Soros the remains of cinerary urns of the 
Marathon period, and since that discovery commentators have endeavoured 
to arrange the story of the battle so as to make the heaviest Greek losses 
take place near the Soros, I suggest that both Schliemann and Stais are 
right, that the Soros existed before the battle and that the Athenians, 
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desiring to have a worthy resting-place for the chief of their dead, burned 
the bodies on the plain and deposited the ashes in the Soros, the only 
promment feature on the plain, in preference to erecting a new mound, 
As to the pursuit Into the Inner country, it is natural that the men of the 
Greck centre when repulsed should have fled towards the defile from which 
they came, followed by the Persians, and that Herodotus might reasonably 
have called a pursuit into the inner country. 

After Datis had re-embarked the remnants of his division {and if my 
estimate. of his strength and Herodotus’ account of the Persian losses. 
h400 (Vi, 117), are even approximately correct, the proportion of casualties: 
was, as one would expect, high), he was joined, [ suggest, by Artaphernes’ 
victorious force; so, with such a reinforcement, an attempt to anticipate 
Miltiades at Athens was natural, This failed owing to Miltiades’ srompt 
march back to the city and, finding that the Spartans were approaching to 
reinforce the Athenians, the Persians sailed away, Plato says the Spartans 
armived the day after the battle, and this is in accordance with Herodotus’ 
statement that they reached the battle-field in time to view the Persian 
dead (vi. 120). 

Such, then, is my reconstruction of the story of Marathon, It involves 
only one important departure from Herodotus, the date of the fall of 
Eretria, and is in accordance with the military probabilities and the topo- 
graphy of the theatre of war. Marathon was not, as Creasy made it, the 
first of the decisive battles of the world. It did not cause the failure of a 
Persian attempt to conquer Greece. It was an incident in a Persian 
punitive expedition which was partially successful. It did not, as the story 
of the events which preceded Thermopylae shews, inspire the Greeks with 
any lasting sense of superiority over the Persians. Miltiades by his judg- 
ment and courage saved Athens, but it was Salamis, not Marat ion, Which 
pul @ term to the advance westwards of Persian conquest and culture. 

F. Maurice. 


BATHYCLES AND THE LACONIAN VASE-PAINTERS 


EXCAVATIONS at Sparta have cleared up many of the problems con- 
nected with the class of pottery now definitely recognised as Laconiatr, 
burt the great number of the mythological scenes, found mainly on kylikes, 
form a group quite distinct in spirit and design from the other types of 
decoration used on Laconian ware,’ and it is still a question whether the 
vases with these scenes (nearly all of them found outside Greece} could 
really have come from the workshops which turned out the vases found 
in Spartan soil, There must be some distinct and powerful cause, lying 
outside the normal growth of local artistic tradition, to account for this 
new development, and this cause, as I will try to shew, seems to be the 
coming of Bathycles of Magnesia to build the great Throne of Apollo at 
Amyclae* | 

The painters of the kylikes put a really vivid feeling for narrative into 
their figure scenes and we make a poor response when we have to confess 
that in many cases we cannot recognise what is the story they tell. But, 
read in the light of Pausanias” description of the scenes used to decorate 
the Throne, so many of the difficulties seem to find a solution, that one 
can only conclude that Bathycles’ work has been the inspiration. behind 
the whole puzzling senes.* 

How clogs the pictures on the kylikes are to Bathycles’ work is another 
matter, There are certainly signs of Ionian influence in a great number 
of them, but the drawing of others shews a strong Corinthian tradition, 
which, however, may only mean that the composition has been adapted 
to fit his own artistic methods by a painter trained in the mainiand school: 
all are not of one period: some are more advanced than others in style 
and are perhaps remoter copies, modified by more up-to-date methods 
from elsewhere. But in actual subject and composition—it many cases 
unique or with details quite different from the usual b,-f. tradition—vases 
and Throne correspond too closely for it to be due to coincidence alone. 

Pausanias’ description of the Throne is tantalisingly full, yet, for all 
his detail, he leads up to the question of Bathy¢les’ date only to shy away 
from it again." Various dates throughout the sixth century have been 
suggested, and the most recent theory, based on the architectural frag- 
ments found on the hill at Amyclac, sets him quite at the end of the century.$ 
If, however, the connexion between Throne and vases can be established 
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it raises the question once more, and Bathycles’ date will have to be set 
well into the first half of the sixth century to antedate the earliest of these 
vase-paintings, 

Again, Pausanias gives us no hint as to the material of which the 
Throne was made. If, on the evidence of the vase-paintings, Bathycles’ 
date is now to be set so carly in the sixth century, 
it seems unlikely, on technical grounds, that the 
immense series of elaborate compositions used to 
decorate the Throne could have been carried out 
in stone, and probability now swings back to the 
view that the decorations were in bronze, for 
the influence of bronze work is clearly recognis- 
able in these Laconian vase-paintings; the figures 





Wimtan Mics, Be até broadly treated to give a strong silhouette 


that does not need the inner detail to make the 
meaning of the action clear, and the fine incisions and the use of a few 
stercotyped patterns, flowers and birds to fill the field seem to reflect the 


technique of the metal-worker, The 
drawings themselves give the im- 
pression of not having been originally 
composed to fill the circle of a kylix; 
one feels rather that they are only 
glimpses, seen through a circular 
frame, of some design in frieze or 
panel form which has been ruthlessly 
cut to fit the new setting, * 

I set out below various passages 
from Pausanias’ account with the 
vases ® to which they seem to offer 
a parallel. Of course a number of 
the scenes belong to the regular 
stock-in-trade of the archaic artist, 
and when these are found on vases 
and on Throne it is only what we 
should expect. But when, besides 
this, several of the Laconian kylikes 
show scenes which find no explana- 
tion until they are seen in the light 
of the description of the Throne, it 
scems worth while to make a detailed 
examination of the whole series. 


1, ty Gpiotep® . - . Types (IIL. xviii, 10). The Typhon of Greek art 
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as a rule appears as a creature with human head and body, winged and 
with snakes tor legs like the monster who faces Zeus on a Chalcidian hydria 
in Munich“ A fragment of a Laconian kylix from Naukratis in the 
British Museum ™ (Fig. 1) seems to be from a picture of this giant: it 
shews a nude torso with unusually fine drawing of the muscles and parts 
of a right arm and wing, while from the base of the torso sprmg to right 
and left two serpents’ tails, spotted and with a band of scales along the 
edge. On Corinthian vases hon does not appear in this form; they 
have instead a creature with only one tail, coiled clumsily below his upnene 
body and wearing chiton and girdle:* The Typhon with double tail 
makes a less awkward picture and is new to the Peloponnese in the sixth 
century, though it occurs in the East at a very early date ™ and (with 
nude torso) is the type usually adopted on Etruscan works of art, This 
Eastern form would be the one best known to Bathycles and, if he used 
it on the Throne, it may be his design that has inspired this new venture 
on the part of the Laconian vase-painter. 

2. émeipyaora 82 Kai “Ataas (LET. xviil. 10). 
Atlas here formed part of the preceding group shewing the rape of his 
two daughters or whether Pausanias’ words do not rather suggest that 
he was pictured separately,"* but in any case he would stand as rather 
an isolated figure, for he could only be shewn in the most characteristic 
manner, holding up the sky on his shoulders, and so he appears on the 
Laconian kylix in the Vatican® The subject appears on no other vase 
of the period, and the fact that it was treated also by the Laconiat artist, 
Theocles, in the group in the Treasury of the Epidamnians at Olympia,” 
points to some local artistic tradition that may have some connexion with 
the design on the Throne. It is true it is not easy to see the sky in the 
shapeless mass above Atlas’ head, and this has led to the view that the 
figure is Sisyphus,** but it is equally difficult to reconcile the action with 
the traditional doom of Sisyphus, and if the design is a translation from 
a work in bronze, this may = the artist's attempt to reproduce with the 
brush what was quite clear in the metal—a mass beaten out in relief and 
standing clear from the background—while the thickly scattered purple dots 
would represent the stars engraved upon it.” Itseems possible that the vase- 
painter should have copied this dramatic figure from the one on the Throne, 
adding a second figure from elsewhere to balance it in the new setting.” 

3, Kal ‘HpoxAgous povorayia mpds Kixvov (IIT. xviti. to), This seems to 
have been the subject of the fragmentary Laconian cup in Leipzig ™ 
(Fig. 2}, for the figures on it find a close parallel in a peculiar version of 
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the episode that has been identified on two b.-f yases*! On 
these vases, Zeus, interposing between the two combatants, strides right, 
with the left foot forward; he is nude except for a chlamys loosely slun 
over both arms: in his right hand he holds a sceptre,®? while his left han 
is stretched out before him—on the hydria, empty—on the lekythos (Fig. 3), 
grasping a thunderbolt. To right of him is the fallen Cyenus, spear in 

and, with Ares coming to his defence. Immediately to the left of Zeus 
stands Heracles with Athena behind him. 

The Leipzig cup shows parts of the figures of Zeus and Cyenus. Zeus, 
nude (without chlamys), strides to the right in just the same way: the 
thunderbolt in his left hand is unmistakable, although much conyentional- 
ised on the lines of the lotus-bud ornament found on another Laconian 
yase,** and the fact that it isin his left hand is enough to show what the 
scene is. If Zeus were actually attacking a Giant,** the thunderbolt 
would be in his right hand as in all drawings of the Gigantomachy, but 
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there seems to be no authentic example of the Cyemus episode shewing 
Zeus with the bolt in his right hand, Here he only steps in to stay the 
fight: he does not take an active part in it and, as a rule, has both hands 
empty. Only on the lekythos mentioned above does he hold a thunder- 
belt, and then it is in his left hand, The figure of Cycnus on the Leipzig 
cup is very fragmentary, but what there is of it reproduces closely the 
figure on the hydra, with the right leg stretching behind the foot of Fens, 
though the left hand is treated differently—flung back without the spear. 
There seems no doubt of the identity of the scenes on the three vases; 
they must derive from a common original, possibly a Laconian one, for 
it is typical of the Laconian artist, avoiding drapery whenever possible,?* 
to draw his Zeus nude, though pictures of the Oyenus story as a rule 
shew him in a chiton. While the hydria and the Iekythos give the more 
complete version, the circle of the Laconian kylix has limited the scope 
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of the picture: unbroken, it may have allowed room for the figure of 
Heracles to the left of Zeus, but not for the two outer figures of the group. 
The letters on the kylix, AFE, to left, are a puzzle; they certainly have 
nothing to do with the name Cyenus, but may they not be read as part 
ofthe name Ares? ** This, at first sight. suggests that the artist is picturing 
a later moment in the fight, when, alter the death of Cycnis, Ares is him- 
self wounded by Heracles,2* but, in the light of the more complete Versions 
of the scene, this cannot be sa: Ares can only be the outer, standing figure, 
coming to the rescue of the fallen Cycnus, Is it possible that the vase- 
painter, in borrowing his design, has given by mistake to the figure he 
Teproduced the name“ of the figure he had to omit? 

4. Fwapa Oda tay Kevroupov néyy (LT. xviii. to), The scene ona 
Laconian dinos in the Louvre “* may be an echo of this one on the Throne, 
though it is not avery convincing battle picture and seems rather to be 
4 combination of two episodes—the grecting of Heracles by Pholus and 
the later fight with the Centaurs. Heracles, to right, grasps the wrist of 
the Centaur who faces him, and, though his club is in his hand, his bow 
and arrows, his traditional weapons against the Centaurs, are out of 
action, slung over his shoulder,. Behind him are other Centaurs who 
flee in disorder to the left, two of them fallen to the ground. Corinthian 
versions offer no close parallel®” though Peloponnesian tradition may 
account for « Heracles without his lion-skin seit perhaps for the shaggy 
coats of some of the Centaurs, rendered by rows of short incisions on the 
black glaze"! But on the other hand there must be some new source 
of inspiration to account for the swing and livelmess in the drawing of 
the fleeing Centaurs. The fact that two of them have human, and the 
others: equine forelegs is no clue to the origin of the design, for Centaurs 
of both ron have their prototypes in Tonia and‘on the mainland alike,** 
but when one of the Centaurs of the dinos finds so close a parallel as it 
docs on a Pontic vase in Munich * there is clearly some question of Tonian: 
influence at the back of the design.™4 3 

For the rest of the frieze; which shews. Achilles, waiting in ambush 
for Troilos—not one of the subjects which decorated the Throne—the 
artist had no new model, He here works on a tradition already established 
on the mainland and follows the version wed by Timomdas.** The 
horses on the dinos are freer in drawing than those of Timonidas, but 
they too find their parallel) on a Corinthian vase.“° The composition ts 
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rather stiff and staccato in contrast to the first group and confirms the 
impression that the rhythm and interweaving of movement in the Centaur 
group may be directly due to some foreign model, possibly to be found 
in the decoration of the Throne and incorporated into the frieze of this 
vase by an artist accustomed otherwise to work in the traditions of the 
mainland, 

5. GiowhSnv te “Hpowrig Tov Opaxa . . . mpapotpevos (TIT. xviii. 12). 
The group on a Laconian cup in the British Museum *? might be inter- 
preted as pat ofsuch a scene; it shews the small figure of a man running 
to right, holding by the reins (wo winged horses that rear up on either 
side al him. The composition seems to fit the circle of the frame so well 
that [ hesitate to connect it with the frieze-like designs thar must underlie 
the drawings on other Laconian cups, but the motive is a traditional one 
in the East, occurring particularly in a circular setting, and it may be 
that the well-known scheme came most readily to the imagination of the 
artists of the Throne, and the wings of the horses suggest direct Eastern 
inspiration.” The group appears on vases of various periods, in many 
forms and under different names, but in this 
case it might well represent Diomedes with his 
horses—winged to show their swiftness like the 
horses of Pelops on the Chest of Cypselus “— 
though I anes it 15 difficult to see how the 
full seene of Diomedes’ punishment could be 
i i with a design already so complete in 
itself. 

Fin 4. —Pamitrey ty, Saute, 6. ml 62 touto 'Hpaxktous wencinra: Tay 
foyov TO és Thy GSpav (TTL. oxvili. raj. oA 
Laconian sherd found: in Samos @ (Fig. 4) shews: part of such a scene, 
but, with only the snakes, the head of Tolaus-and the arm of Heracles, 
it docs not provide much evidence to work upon. There seems no 
reason for linking the design especially with the Throne; as far as it 
is preserved, the scheme seems to be the usual one used by Coritithian 
artists “—Heracles and TIolaus on either side of the Hydra, each grasping 
a snake's head with one hand and preparing to hack it off with a sword 
in the other, 

The clearly painted name, FIOAAs, to left, with the contracted ending 
common in the Laconian dialect, is no evidence cither for or against 
commexion with the Throne, for, even assuming that the scenes on the 
Throne were inscribed,“ had a Laconian artist copied this scene from 
it, he would surely have substituted his own dialect for the Ionic form of 
the name “ which Bathycles would use. 
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J. as avnyaye rod “Aibou tov Kiva (TET. xviii. 13). The scene on @ 
Laconian kylix recently found in Rhodes ™ (Fix. 5) is described as * figura 
barbata che guida colle redini un leone, but a much simpler interpre- 
tation seems to lie in the Cerberus story, The hero, without lion-skin or 
other attribute to distinguish him, and the rather peculiar dog with only 
one head are perhaps not easily recognisable, but the owl in the middle 
af the picture is the clue to the situation; it is not just the space-filling 
decoration that it sometimes is." | 
In a number of Cerberus pictures Athena appears in the centre or 
at the side of the scene, directing Heracles in his task. She is not shewr 
on this cup, for Laconian vase-painters seem to avoid using the female. 
figure whenever possible,"? probably feeling the solid mass of drapery 
too heavy for their designs, but here the artist, not wishing entirely to 
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deprive the hero of his protecting goddess, has put in the little owl as a 
shorthand symbol of her presence, (The compromise seems to haye 
become an accepted tradition in connexion with this episede, lor we find 
the owl set above Cerberus in exactly the same way on a late moulded 
vase. 

one creature on the kylix is not the Cerberus with slim body and 
long, narrow head of Corinthian and Attic art,” but has more to do with 
the heavy, mastiff type of Ionian art; ®" this type of dog would be the one 
naturally used by the artists of the Throne, but it would be a puzzle to a 
mainland artist, so he has copied it on the lines of the only thing he knows 
like fae lion of the Corinthian vases—giving it the Yion’s mane and 
tufted tal. 
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8. “Avaios 82 kal Mvaoivous, toutay uty ip’ tmmov koth\pevds toriv 
éxdrrepos (IIT. xviii. 12). Perhaps the horsemen on three Laconian kylikes ** 
(Fig. 6) represent these heroes.** On two of the vases the rider is crowned 
with a double-branching bough and all three are accompanied by small 
winged ficures, one of them bearing wreaths. Weicker ™ has pointed 
out the fincrary meaning of the winged figure, the wreath and the branch, 
symbols borrowed from Egypt and widely adopted by the Ionian Greeks. 
and how this branch, set on the head of the figure, symbolises the heroising 
of the dead. It is possible that the sons of the Dioscuri would be shewn 
m sucha way. The figures on these cups recall the type of horseman 
with fying bird beside him that is found in Eastern art “4 and is above 
allcommon on Corinthian vases. Here it is the East that seems to have 
supplied the model direct; the band across the horse’s chest on two of the 
kylikes could not be part of a mainland design.. Greek horsemen, until quite 
late in history, rode bareback, and so they appear invariably on their 
Vitse-paintings. Assyrian riders, on the other hand, used a saddle-cloth, 
kept.in place by a wide, decorated breast-collar,*5 and this is sometimes 
correctly reproduced by lonian artists,°* but it never appears on the 
mainland of Greece. ‘The painters of these Laconian kylikes have evidently 
had such an Ionian model before them, but they have been puzzled by 
the saddle-cloth, and, while omitting the cloth altogether, they still keep 
the collar, though its purpose is gone and there is nothing to su port it, 
On the Hermitage cup the artist hides the weakness by finishing the collar 
under the rider's knee, but on the British Museum cup (Fig. 6) he shews it 
without any kind of attachment, as though it were glued on to the chest of 
the horse, and he is clearly copying something that was unfamiliar to him. 
Besides (his, on these two keylik , a larger proportion than usual of the 
outline is incised and sketch lines are abandoned as though the artist had not 
beer familiar with his design, while the drawing of the horses’ knees on the 
British Museum and Louvre examples is very odd and quite unlike any- 
thing m Greek mainland vase-painting. With the horseman such a 
favourite subject on Corinthian ware, there was certainly no need for a 
Peloponnesian artist to make these curious experiments cileas Ha imagina- 
uion had been fired by some new model, but if this new model were the 
Amyclacan Throne, these three kylikes shew just the clumsy misreadings 
that we should expect in a local copy of the Ionian artists’ designs. 

. Svaipel BE kal BedAcpopovtns to fv Auxia Gnplov {(II]. xviii, 13). A 
kylix in Heidelberg ** which, though of rather exceptional form, shows 
all the characteristics of Laconian ware is decorated with a Chimacra, 
In design the Chimaera is not in any way original, but in the details of the 
drawing it scems to be something new to the Greek mainland of the sixth 


“ Briteh Museum Br Fig. 6; Louvre E 665, "CL Perret and Chipies, ili. p..76q, fig. aq, ps 
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century, nearer to the thickset lions of Hittite monuments; * the heavy 
shoulders, short body, wide, crinkled mane, pointed ears and thick fore- 
legs, not narrowed above the clumsy paws," do not appear in the slender, 
long-bodied lions of the Corinthian style, not even in some examples % 
which are built on the same scheme as this one and with it are perhaps 
based on some Eastern design. Like these, the Laconian example may 
have been evolved simply as a decorative motive well fitted to the circle 
of the cup, but it may have some link with the type used on the Throne, 
for certainly there is no form more likely to have been used by the Ionian 
artists, 

10, kat opiyyss (IIT. xviii. 14). It is possible that some such important 
original lies behind the carefully drawn sphinxes on the Laconian kylikes 
of the Louvre ™ and New York.*? 

TI. Uds fon ipa rou KoAuSeviov (III. xviii. 15). Three ™ Laconian 
cups have pictures of the killing of a boar; two of them, those of Munich @ 
and Leipzig,®® showing only one man attacking the boar, need have no special 
reference to the myth of the great hunt, like the simple hunting scenes of 
Corinthian vases,"* though there is clearly some new artistic idea behind 
the elaborate anatomy and the hair—done in the Tonic srobylos—of the 
hunter on the Munich example, 

On the other hand, the scene on the kylix in the Louvre #7 (Fig. 7) 
must be a piece taken from a larger picture of a hunting scene, as the 
broken spear in the field proves. It has much in common with the early 
Attic representations,"* dating from the end of the first quarter of the 
sixth century and apparently based on a version of the myth—unknown 
to the earher Corinthian artists —where the heroes, Meleager, Peleus 
and others, are recognisable and play their different parts. The two 


figures on the Laconian cup are very like 


the Peleus and Meleager of the 


Frangois vase, attacking from the left—the left arm stretched forward and 


the right thrusting with a spear; 


the second figure, though beardless, 


with a long lock falling over the shoulder, with nebris and bordered chiton, 


may be identified with the Meleager on that vase. 
the literary tradition as preserved by Apollodorus, 


TOV KEVED VE TAMERS atriicreive. 7" 


The action, too, suits 
MeAtorypos 6: atrov als 


This new version may have been the one used in the decoration of 


the Throne and from there the painter may have learnt it; 


and yet, in a 


few details, he seems to follow the tradition used by other Peloponnesian 
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artists: the flying sf with amdntum) appears on the British Museum 
Corinthian Kester” Pe dhenine of the Bie is close to that on the Vatican 
Corimthian krater,** and the position of the boar, set to right, is a 
scheme more usual on Corinthian vases than on Attic, where, as a rule, 
it is shewn facing left. 

12, Kddots G-nel Zoms tas “Aptruleas Oivies doreAmuvevew (TIT. xvi.- 
r§|. Perhaps one of the Boreades from this scene is to be recognised in 
the figure on a Laconian kylix in Munich **—a bearded figure in the 
‘ bent-knee * attitude, crowned with a double-branching bough, with bird 
wines half spread, winged sandals and fringed chiton decorated with 
bands down the front and round the neck: the type seems to be a favourite 
local one and appears in slightly yaryig form on other Laconian kylikes.™ 
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Tg. Trmvoy 8 “AndAAwv toteter Kol “Apteuss (TTT. xviit. 15). The 
shooting of Tityos by Apollo is not found on any surviving Laconian 
vase, but if we accept Hauser’s view ™ that the warrior on fhe kylix in 
the Louvre (Fig, 8) is Apollo Pythoktonos, we have an incident closely 
connected with it,” for Leto was attacked by Tityos, son of Gaia, the guardian 
goddess of the Pythian oracle, as she was on her way to Delphi, where 
Apollo slew the snake. The warmior, attacking a large anake that rears 
up from the left from the shelter of a small, temple-like building, is shewn 
with helmet, shield and spear, An Apollo so armed needs some explana- 
tion, and though Hauser notes the fact that the great statue of Apollo at 
Amyclae carried helmet, spear and bow,” his theory of the Cretan origin 
of the kylix prevents his seeing the close local connexion between statue 
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and yase. The artists of the Throne, in making a picture of a fighting 
Apollo, would be likely to shew him armed, like the figure of the god 
which was to rest above their work, and it seems possible that this rather 
naive drawing of the Laconian vase-painter may be based on such a 
icture of the slaying of Python, which perhaps formed an incident in the 
ityos scene on the Throne. 

Among b.-f. vase-paintings there seem to be only three other instances, 
all three apparently * Tyrrhenian,’ of an Apollo helmeted, contrary to 
the recognised tradition which shows him wnarmed except for bow and 
quiver, and it is a peculiar thing that two of these instances ™ occur in 
pictures of the ‘Tityos story, while the third,”® though interpreted by 
Loeschcke as the destruction. of the Niobids, must be closely connected 
with the first two, for it seems to be only a regrouping of the same 
figures with little alteration. It is tempting to assume that the material 
for all three vase-paintings has been drawn from some lost picture of the 
Tityos episode. Tocrchces has already suggested their connexion with 
the Amyclaean Throne,*" and it may be that they have some more direct 
link with it than merely a common artistic tradition derived from Tonia, 

In this connexion I am strongly tempted to see a fourth instance of 
an Apollo wearing a helmet on an amphora, also ‘ Tyrrhenian,’ formerly 
in the Bourguignon Collection and now in Berlin,*! in a scene which has 
been read in two ways—as the sacrifice of Polyxena * and again as Alcemacon 
taking vengeance on Eriphyle for the death of his father **—ncither of 
them entirely satisfactory; the picture seems to be only another variation 
on the artistic material which the three Tityos vases have variously drawn 
upon. We recognise, besides the helmeted warrior, the draped female 
figure who stands to the left of the picture, the wide, embroidered bands 
on the women’s dresses and, on the right, the pair, man and womiart, 
running side by side. One suspects the same myth behind it all. 

But there is a good deal more—a chariot, a female fieure, fallen. over 
an altar (?), and a snake, All these, I think, find a place in the Tityos 
story—but in the second act, the slaying of the Python. 

There seems to be a well-established tradition that the Python, slain 
by Apollo at Delphi, was female: *4 may not the fallen figure be she, 
fallen, not over an altar, but over the omphalos, her tomb? ** Her angry 
snake-spirit rises from her side, menacing the armed Apollo, who turns 
to fee in his chariot **—to Tempe, aonraiie to the legend, to be purified 
of the crime** 

The figures of the man and woman, running in front of the horses 
of the chanot, repeat closely the Tityos and Leto of the fragment in Athens, 

™ Louvre, 6 B04(= Mom. dned. its6, Pla, 1), % Howych. ‘Tetiev fowdy . . . wal @ Oapehe rhe 
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but the woman clearly holds a bow in her hand,* and so can only be 
Artemis, whom we should expect to find here with her brother and who 
docs not appear elsewhere in the picture. The artist's. confusion of the 
two goddesses may not be entirely his own, for there is lirerary evidence 
of & tradition which makes Tityos attack Artemis in place of Leto.”® Hi 
this figure is to be taken as Artemis we may see Leto in the draped figure 
that appears, as on the Louvre and Corneto vases.” to the left of the 
picture, or perhaps one should interpret the group of four as Themis, 
with her attendant Horai, who laments. the fate of Python and is hersel 
soon to be driven from Delphi by the new god.™ 

This version of the slaying ef Python brings us very near to the Laconian 
picture of Apollo Pythoktones with the snake darting its head to night 
and faced by an Apollo with helmet, shield and spear. though the Laconian 
artist has used simpler clements that he was familiar. with—the: small 
buiiding and the * bent-knee’ figure ™ hidden behind a ‘circular shield— 
instead of venturing on the more varied figures of the claborate scene that 
appears on the Bourguignon amphora. 

What is the link between the two? Is it possible that the Attic artist 
found the rich maternal of lus picture in same famous design—the design 
followed also by Bathyeles to provide in turn the model which the painter 
of the Laconian kylix has used in his humbler way ? 

The sequel to the shooting of Tityos, the punishment inflicted on 
him by Zeus in Hades, may also have formed part of the picture seen | 
Pausanias. If so, the second figure on the kylix in the Vatican which 
some have identified as Tityos.”® bound and devoured by the vulture, 
may have been taken from the design on the Throne, isolated from its 
setting, and used to balance the figure of Atlas.** 

Ig. fy mpog “AysA@ov ‘HpoxAgous wré&an (TIT. xviii. 16). This seems to 
be the explanation of a fragment in the Louvre ** (Fig, g) where the 
extraordinary position of the bull’s left foreleg, flung over the man’s 
shoulder, has led to Hawser’s ingenious suggestion linking the seene with 
Cretan bull-grappling.”* It & a curious action for a bull, but this is no 
ordinary bull, it, is a river-cod, «lkaqpivoy. tovpw,”” awkwardly trying to 
use lis strange limbs, 

The grotesqueness of the design was luckily soon recognised and it 
was nol repeated; other b.-f, vase-painters are content to give a less literal 
version of the wrestling." The massive proportions of the bull on the 
Laconian fragment, the wavy lines used to indicate the Jolds. of skin. on 
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the neck-and the group of fine lines over the eye are all points that link it 
with the work of Ionian artists)” | 

Th. kal Te Acyopevx tg “Hoov, oo5 terd “Healotov Gedein (ITT. xviii. 16). 
A part of this picture may be reproduced on the second half of the kylix 
in Rhodes +” Irie. 5), for the scene would hardly be complete if it did 
not shew Hephaestus made drunk and led back ta Olympus by Dionysus 
as he is shown here. The scheme ts one which seems to have been widely 
used on b.-f. vases—on the Francois vase among others. Hephaestus, on 
a mule, is followed by a silenns, horse- or human-legeed, who carries a 
wine-skin, while a draped Dionysus is somewhere in the picture; cither 
standing in the group or reclining apart. Hephaestus, on this kylix, sits side- 
ways on the mule with his maimed feet turned outwards, as he does in the 
marriage procession on the Francois vase! 
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On the kylix apparently lack of space has curtailed the number of 
figures and—with his dislike of drapery '"*—the artist has discarded the 
Dionysus, for the nude figure cannot, J think, be the god, as Jacopi takes 
it fo ber" it is quite exceptional for Dionysus to be shown nude. 

_ The greater number of the vases bearing this scene are of Ionian 
design,'”* as one would expeot when the god himself is of Eastern origin,!™ 
and, taking into account the evidence from the other half of the kylix, 
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one may reasonably suppose that this Laconian version of the episode 
has some connexion with the one recorded on the ‘Throne. 

In connexion with the episode here recorded by Pausanias, the scene 
on another Laconian kylix * (Fig. ro), which has been read m a number 
of ways, may perhaps find irs true interpretation. Can the two figures, 
seated facing one another, be simply Hera and Zeus, angrily gesticulating 
over her ridiculous position? They are certainly like the Zeus and Hera 
on the Francois vase," where the episode appears in full, though, there, 
both Hera and Zeus are seated to the nght, their chairs have footstools 
and are of the regular Attic pattern and there is a wealth of fine detail 
in dress and furniture that is never found in Laconian vase-paintings, 
On the kylix, perhaps for the sake of symmetry of design, the Laconian 
artist has turned Zeus. round to face Hera and he has drawn the chairs 
like those he is most familiar with—the type, with lions’ legs before and 
behind, long, sloping back, crowned with a palmette, and peculiar arm-rest, 
found trequently on Spartan works of art. Both vases show the arms 
of Hera raised in the same position, but on the Francois vase (though 
part of the vase is missing here) Zeus, with his sceptre in his hand, makes 
a more dignified figure than he does on the Laconian kylix, where, as on 
the cup in Cassel,4* he gesticulates with both hands to give emphasis to 
his words, 

16. wed te Eg Mevédcov xal tov Alyuamev Mpootés ty "OSvocele (ITT. xviii. 
16). The seene on a Laconian kylix in Athens" has been interpreted 
as Teiresias being led from the presence of Oedipus," and again as Philoc- 
tetes on Lemnos," but neither reading seems finally convincing. This 
passage from Pausanias seems ta offer a cluc; may not the central dra 
figure be read as Proteus in the grip of Menclaus, the man who stands to 
the right of him and pulls him forward with a firm hold on neck and 
wrist? (‘The four lines on the neck of Proteus can only be taken as the 
fingers of a hand; there seems no other explanation possible.“*) Behind 
Proteus stands a second male figure, one of Menelaus’ companions,4? 
gesticulating. The parallel rinse of Heracles” struggle with Nereus is 
pictured in much the same way on two b,-f Attic vases; 4* Nereus, a tall, 
stooping figure to right, in a long chiton and with an himation over his 
arms, is held in the grasp of Heracles, but in this case it is his daughters, 
the Nereids, who are introduced as spectators of the struggle. On the 
Laconjan kylix the attendant male figure makes a different interpretation 
of the scene necessary, and this passage from Pausanias’ description of 
the Throne seems to supply it. 

The subject is not known on any other work of art, and it has been 
suggested that what Pausanias saw was really a picture of the struggle 
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between Heracles and Nereus,"!* but this would be a curious mistake for 
him to have made, and surely the fact that it is-a local hero's exploit is 
enough to explain the choice of this rarer version of the well-known scheme, 
while the artist would welcome a means of avoiding the dark mass of a 
Nereid’s dress 2" and of getting the lighter silhouette of a male figure (o 
contrast with the draperies of the Proteus. 

T7- Atos 68 xol "Epyot BicAryoutveoy GAAAcis (IIT. xix. 3), Is there 
any further description needed of the scene on the kylix in Cassel ™ (Fig, 
11)? The eloquent gestures of the two figures are the truest equivalent 
al $B Ore ‘Siakeyoueveay, Are 

16, 4 Anunmp kal Képn Kol MTAotrov (TIT, xix. 4). This may 
have been the subject of a fragmentary Eanontat byte in hay See 
Museum (Fig. 12). Pluton sits facing left and in front of him stands 
Kore with a pomegranate in her hand. She is in the middle of the picture 
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and there is ample room in the last part of the circle of the kylix for a 
third figure—Demeter—behind her and perhaps seated to balance the 
seated Pluton, ‘The prominent position given to the fruit seems to reflect 
the important part it plays in the story. 

19. Kopigover B° és otipavév “Ydeiviov Kal TloAlUBorm, "YoxivGou Kadé 
Atyouoiy Gdeiqnv crrofavotcay Ett tapiivey rotro ply oly tot “Yoxivdou 7 
SyaApa you #6n yévetcs, . . , mepl 6 dvéuou Zemupou, nal dds tro rou "AmaAAai vos 
‘YaxtvGos arréGavev dxovros, xal ta és 1d dvbos elonuiva Taya piv dv Eyor Kal 
Ghhoos, Boxeiros 68 f Atyerct (ITI. xix. 4). Though Pausanias only refers 
to this one picture in connexion with the legend of Hyacinthus, 
his sceptical allusion to the traditional story seems to imply that he 
saw it set out in full, as one would expect it to be, on this monument 
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to the dead hero, and jin this connexion I venture to suggest a 
new reading of the scene on the Laconian kylix in Cassel (Fig. 1 ): 
While the scene has been identified as Trophonius erecting a tholos ‘4 
or Daedalus busy on the labyrinth,®* the circular object in the man’s 
hand has been interpreted as a building stone: Bur it clearly has con- 
centric circles on it, and these on a building stone are not easy to explain; 
bat they are-used as a form of decoration on discoi: ** also the attitude 
of the man suits.well the action of a discus-thrower; he grasps the discus 
in the right hand, supporting its weight on the forearm,'* while his left 
arm (not shewn on the fragmentary cup) was probably swung upward in 
the ar way."* Can this be Apollo with the fatal discus in his hand? 
And if this is Apollo there is only one building that could be associated 
with him here—the tomb of Hyacinthus. The artist has clearly tried 
ta shew something highly decorated; the band of irregular dots may be a 
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rough-and-ready way of reproducing a figured frieze, while the second 
band seems to form a kind of leaf-pattern,” and the curious base at the 
foot of the columnm—anot necessarily its base: it may be a separate thing— 
with horns at cither end may be a cramped attempt to shew the altar '4 
that was somewhere below the Throne. 

The building seems to be of curious plan, a circle broken by a porch 
on one side 

Tsountas, when excayating at Amyclae, came upon a foundation of 
horseshoe shape with traces of straight walls across it #82 which he thought 
must have formed part of the Throne, but nothing of this now remains 
and, when a later rectangular building was found on the summit of the 
hill * and identified with Bathycles’ great monument, it was thought 
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that the circular structure must have been an early altar," especially as 
a layer of burnt matter was found beside it: The foundations found by 
Tsountas might well have served for some such building as the one shewn 
on this vase and, if there is any truth in this new interpretation of the 
drawing, they may after all prove to have been the base of the famous 
Throne, but as all trace of them has vanished the subject can never get 
beyond mere guesswork, | 
Robert.” discussing possible restorations of the Throne before the 
later discoveries, makes the suggestion that the Throne itself stood on this 
circular base with the altar standing where the circle is broken (in contrast 
to Furtwangler,"** who takes the circular base as the altar and sets a 
straight-backed throne behind it) and that the Throne had a rounded 
back on the lines of certain Etruscan thrones;"? such a design does 
not stem so remote from the building represented on this fragmentary 
Laconian cup. 
Jocerys M, Woopwagp, 
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THE TITHE OF APOLLO AND THE HARMOST AT 
DECELEA, 413 TO 404 B.C, 


A. The Tithe 


XNenopuon (/ellenica, U1, v, 5) records some reasons why the Spartans 
itt 395 B.c. were particularly hostile to Thebes! First among these causes 
(apparently mentioned in chronological order) stands the Theban claim 
to iis tithe of Apollo at Decelea: médcr dpyizdyevor avrois (the Thebans) 
THS TE AvTIAT yeas THs TOU "AméAAcvos Sexéerns Ev AcxcAzio, xrA. This allusion 
to Decelea does not seem to have been understood by the editors, For 
instance, Breitenbach wished to get rid of it by the emendation & tis 
Aeias. Underhill in support of the MSS, quoted Justin, V, x, 12: Thebani 
Corinthtique tegatos ad Erallaemoaiie mittunt qui ex manubiis portionem praedae 
communis belli periculique peterent, etc. : ana Plutarch, Lysander, XXVIII: 
Nusavipov & gacw dpyi pépeiv Snr tis Sexérns avteronjcavte TOU moAguou 
OnPator yovot - - - - kal nepl xpnudroov hyavanmoay & Avoavépos els Entdotav 
coréoteths,* for references to the claims made by Thebes to a share of the 
booty of the Peloponnesian war. Now, both these passages are apposite, 
and probably refer to the same occasion which Xenophon means; but 
they do not mention Decelea. So Underhill preferred to abandon’ the 
reference to it as inexplicable, 

If we look at these original authorities more closely, we can see that 
Justin evidently did nor distinguish a general claim for a share in the spoils 
of war from a particular claim to a bexétn dedicated to Apollo and at 
Decelea. Plutarch did know of some kind of Sexétp, though he does not 
pene of the deity to whom it was dedicated, nor of the ghee source of 
the spoils. Yet he distinguishes it from the money which Lysander sent 
to Sparta; ie. Lysander’s spoils from. his navarchy,> Demosthenes, how- 
ever, in a passage not quoted by the editors of Xenophon, was evidently 
alluding to the same tithe as that to which Xenophon and Plutarch reter, 
and he confirms Xenophon on the connexion of the tithe with Decelea. 

Demosthenes’ evidence is to be found in XXIV, 128, where the orator 
is making successive attacks on the antecedents of three persons connected 
with that case. The third whom he vilifies is Glaucetes, of whom he 
Says; oly oUvés tomiv 6 mpditov piv cis AcxéAgiay auTONOATCaS, KdKEiGey dSppd- 
Hevos KarToBeav Kal @épcv Kul dyov Guas; - -- Sexcras deel TT Sppocti Kara~ 
titels toutoov dxpifdis, thy 6é Y tvs5e Gedv --- dwootepdy tas 4rd rey 


* L wish to acknowledge my indehtedies to Prof _Ditr. Syil, 1,* 115, a4 & commemoration by Lysander 
Walter OtteTot Munich for tis kind and Hielplul of bis victory at Agespotam, No allusion scemy to 
eriticicn of this easy, commect it at all With Deceles. 

* The well-known dedication of thr Spartans at * New. Hell UM, tt, 8. 
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WustEpey roAsuiov Sexéras.4 The passage is not alluded to in modern 
discussions of Spartan harmosts.* The explanation for this neglect may 
py be sought in the unreliable character of the context, 
he historical value of the passage might well be impugned on the 
ground that Attic orators often gaye vent to such pieces of vituperation 
with little or no regard to truth. This contention is partly strengthened 
by the fact that there is a special improbability in this charge against 
Glaucetes. He was still able to serve on a foreign embassy in 355, through 
which he became involved in the case against Timocrates: so fifty years 
earlicr he must have been rather too young to have committed serious 
depredations on Athens from Decelea.* But these arguments only seriously 
affect the question of Glaucetes’ responsibility for d tions before 
404—a question which we must leave unsolved; they do not necessarily 
weaken the validity of the rest of Demosthenes’ account: fe. that there 
was a harmost in Decelea, to whom tithes were paid.’ In fact, if Demos- 
thenes was uttering a slander, it was not likely to be an entirely nonsensical 
slander. Presumably, he thought that these circumstances would at least 
seem sufficiently plausible to his Athenian audience; but this would not 
require a very high level of historical truth. 
The claim of Demosthenes’ statement for serious consideration is 
eatly strengthened by its coincidence with Xenophon’s allusion, Simi- 
arly, the reliability of the text in Xenophon’s Hellenica is vindicated by 
its correspondence in thought with Demosthenes’ narrative. Thus the 
two passages derive mutual support from cach other; and it seems worth 
while to investigate further the possible implications of this little-known 
fact about the Spartan tion of Decelea: viz. that a tithe of the 
oils from Attica, dedicated to Apollo, was deposited with a harmost 


there.® 
B. The Harmost and King Agis 


OF course, even if one accepts the existence of the tithe at Decelea, 
the fact that Demosthenes was right in one particular docs not prove that 
he was also right about the presence of a harmost there. Still, in view 
of this partial vindication of Demosthenes’ circumstantial accuracy, it 
seems worth while to consider what kind of an official he can have meant 
in speaking of a * harmost.” 





* "ls not this the man whe deseried to Deeelen, 
and thence sels out, making incursions anil robbing 
and. ravaging you (the Atheniam)? . . . be deposin 
eccurately the tithes of thee (xpoils) with the huarmest 
there (at Decelea), but now he... defraud 
your own Athena of the tithes from your enemins.’ 

* Ey. Ochler in Pauly-Wissowa, &ppooral ; Brsolt, 
Gr. Sieattdunde; Kahriedi, Gr. Siaatsrecdt, 1, 
Sparta, 

* The ocholiust realised this difficulty and re- 
marked: 4 sofjea. tolver cron vie 
dently an assumption front the context. He also 
raised 2 second difficulty; that Glaucetes would have 
hatl (o renaitt an esile, if he hud deserted to Decelra. 
The schivliant evidently was thinking of the decree 


quoted by Lycorgus fm Lewrutem, 120 soq.), But 
surely Glaucetes would have returned with the other 
exiles in 404 (Xeon. Hell, 11, ii, 29), and would have 
been protected by the general amnesty of gag? “The 
echoliast evaded this secoml difficulty by a setond 
asumption: that Glaucctey must have been kid- 
sapped ty Deerles 

* Schacter (Dernutthenes, 1985, vol. 1, po qoy and 
Hole 1, p) 908) teem fo Bocept the trath of Derum- 
thenes’ charges ayalmt Giaucetes, but ors not 
mention the harmost, 

° though he omits 6 mention 
Apollo mx the recipient of the tithe, evidently wis 
aware that the harmmat was only a trusice =OF hie 
use of worrerrviely 
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He can scarcely have spoken in forgetfulness of King Agis, if he re- 
membered the tithe; for Agis’ share in the occupation of Decelea was 
well known. Those editors who merely suppose that (for instance) * he 
seizes the opportunity of bringing in the obnoxious word apyootis,’ ® seem 
ta. zo too far in their increduliry, Demosthenes may have strained the 
facts somewhat to improve the vigour of a rhetorical attack. But would 
he be likely to have weakened a very suspicious story by adding quite 
unnecessary fabrications, instead of giving an account of the possible 
circumstances? 

If Demosthenes’ reference to a harmost at Decelea is not attributed 
to mere ignorance or mere rhetoric, two interpretations scem open :— 
fi) Did he call Agis a *harmost*? But this would almost certainly have 
becon a mistake: for there scems {o be no other instance when a Spartan 
king was ever called ‘ harmost.”. One of the essential features of a har- 
most’s. Office is the fact that he is limited by a district, within which he 
must confine his operations; and also he is directly subject to the home 
authorities. But Spartan kings in the field were not limited, except by 
the presence of Ephors or oGuPovAci on their staff. Hence Agesilaus im 
Asia Minor, 396-4 8.c., or Agesipolis in, Chalcidice, 380 8.c., are never 
called ak Gey but *yeudves, though some of their predecessors and. 
successors, performing similar strategic functions in the same districts, 
are called &puoetai!® There can be little doubt that ‘a Spartan king was 
never a dppooms. So while we cannot be sure that Demosthenes: would 
be correct in his use of Spartan titles, it seems fairer first to see fa * har- 
most,’ in some otherwise attested sense of the word, could have been present 
at Decelea, 

(4H) The use of the title &ppeon}s for an ordinary Spartan officer placed 
in a similar strategic position to that of the commander of Decelea can 
be paralleled from the later history of Agis’ own reign, 

After his invasion of Elis (402 B.c.)," on retiring in autumn, Agis left 
ae pus behind at Epitalium as 4ppoot)s with a garrison and exiles from 
‘Elis.~ Epitalium was used by Lysippus as a base to raid Elis during the 
winter till the next Spartan invasion, im just the same way as Decelea was 
used during the latter part of the Peloponnesian war. Moreover, at the 
close of the war with Elis, Agis offered a ithe at Delphi (Xen. Hell. TL, 
i, 1}; and though we are not informed of the precise origin of this dedica- 
Hon, It is tempting to regard it as consistrng at least in part of a tenth of 
the spoils taken in Lysippus’ raids* 
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Was there, then, such a harmost in Decelea-as Lysippus in Epitaliam? 
If there was, one difference between them is‘clear and important. The: 
harmost at Decelea is not likely to have been there merely in the absence 
of the king. Agis was not accustomed to retum each autumn to. Sparta 
from Attica, as he did later from Elis, He remained outside the Pelopon- 
nese throughout the winter. On the other hand, to judge from Thucydides, 
Agis did not confine himself to. Decelea, but was accustomed to lead his 
forces to any place where they might be needed. For instance, in the 
winter of 419 he marched as far as the Oectaeans and Achaea Phthiotis."* 
Hence it is evident that Decelea must have been occupied also by a per- 
manent garrison and a commander, as long as Apis was away. | 
‘This officer will have taken over the full command of Decelea only 
in the absence of Agis. For when the king was present in the field, all 
other Spartans by vépos were his subordinates.'® This fact raises a-shghe 
difficulty; for it is clear that Demosthenes does not refer to any short 
interval, Evidently he represented the larmost as continually receiving 
the uthe. This may be just-a fiction on Demosthenes’ part, by which he 
has converted a temporary into a permanent official. But it 48 pot im- 
possible that such a harmost might continue to exercise a subordinate 
authority, even when Agis was present, provided that he had 4 special 
function to perform. | 

An analogy may perhaps be found in the relations of Brasidas and 
Clearidas in Maphinolis Clearidas had been set ap there as Gpyowv in 
the summer of 429 B.c. (Thue. TV, cxxxn, 3), In the followmg summer, 
as a consequence of Cleon’s campaign in ta rl Gp¢xns, Brasidas himself 
had to operate from the same eity, while still employing Clearidas in a 
subordinate capacity to command the Amplupolitans and others. It is 
evident that the Gpyovtes in ta ér1 Spans, 429-2 -B.c,, were the prototypes 
of the later harmosts. Also Brasidas’ fotictian as commander-in-¢hief 
abroad has some affinities with that of Awis.™ 

Our evidence, then, on the fimctions of harmosts seems to indicate 
that just such a duty as Demosthenes implies might be typical for one of 
them. So far as our limited information goes, there is no instance where 
a harmost, so called, ever commands a body of Spartiates; they are only 
coramanders. of neodamodes or allies.1’ Now it seems clear that Agis 
had no Spartiates at Decelea, except his own staff, The forces there were 
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enerally: (i) a garrison of allies of a fixed number periodically relieved, 
fii) such additional foragers as might altach themselves temporarily or 
permanently to the garrison. The position of Lysippus at Epitalium 
(already discussed) suggests that a harmost might appropriately be em- 
ployed to co-ordinate the operations of such a heterogeneous force at his 
own discretion in the king’s absence, and perhaps even under his control 
when present. | 
It remains to ask how the Thebans came to have a claim to this tithe 
collected from the booty. The scantiness of our evidence on the terms 
of the dedication precludes. the possibility of a direct answer. But, at 
any rate, She from their quota‘as Sparta’s allies, the Boecotians must also 
have provided the largest share of additional raiders from Deeelea. Their 
very nearness would facilitate that; and also we have the evidence of the 
historian from Oxyrhynchus (XII, 4), who might even be Interpreted 
as alluding to the tithe: 74 te yap GvbpéqroBa kal 1a Acie av[to Te Kore 
TO|v woAcpov dAtoxdueva uinpod tiv[os dpyuplo]u mapeAaupayov, Kal my ék 
Tis "Attinijs wetecneviy Gre wedoywpo: Keromotvres Gracavy usTexépicay Os 
atrows, KTA. The ‘litthe money,” for the price of which the Bocotians 
secured these spoils, may merely mean the small outlay involved in ravag- 
ing a near neighbour. But it seems just as likely that the historian knew, 
but did not stop to mention more clearly, the fact that.a tithe was left with 
the Spartan harmost in Decelea. On much of the booty this percentage 
could best be commuted for a cash payment. Also the Boeotian League 
as the chief contributor to this fund felt aggrieved somehow at the manner 
in which Sparta had disposed of the whole. 
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TREBIZOND, A MEDIAEVAL CITADEL AND PALACE 


RECENT research is making us daily better acquainted with Byzantine 
religious buildings, Saint Sophia is a byword in architectural history 
and the Byzantine style has been drawn on in the West perhaps more than 
any other. But of the secular buildings of Byzantium, of the great palaces 
so famous in history, few examples have been spared. Accounts tell us 
of the great palace at Constantinople, but of this vast collection of buildings 
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Tittle more than a single stair remains above ground. Of the palace of 
the Hebdomon, situated on the Sea of Marmora to the south of the capital, 
even less is to be seen, though further excavations would probably prove 
fruitful, and of the mediaeval palace of the Blachernae on the Golden 
Horn, which served as the Imperial residence after the eleventh or twellih 
century, only a single building, the Tekfour Serai, survives. At Salonica, 
one of the most important cities of the Byzantine world, there are no more 
than a few foundations in the Turkish fort. Av Nicaea, the capital of the 
empire for some years when the Greek milers were driven out of Con- 
stantinople, there is nothing, Only at Mistra, near Sparta in Greece; 
and at Trebizond, at the eastern comer of the Black Sea, do the acmal 
walls of the old palaces survive, The former, though now the larger and 
the better preserved, was in mediaeval times the less important, for Mistra 
was but the capital of a despot or prince, whereas Trebizond was governed 
by a line of emperors who ruled for no less than 257 years, 
47 
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The first of these, Alexios Gomnenos, established himself in the eastern 
Black Sea region with the help of his famous aunt, Tamara, queen at 
Georgia, in 1204, and chosé as his capital Trebizond, a town. of considerable 
importance both because of its strategic situation and because it was the 
main entrepot for the overland trade with Persia, In classical umes the 
city had been fortified and granted certain privileges, and In the most 
prosperous Byzantine days it liad been made the capital of a theme or 
district and was thus the seat of a Governor. The new Emperor had 
therefore a firm foundation on which to build up his empire, which was 
soon to dominate not only the immediate neighbourhood, but also to 
acquire colonies on the northern coast of the Black Sea. His first task 
was one of consolidation and fortification, and it is to his energy that we 
owe the larger portion of the walls of the upper and middle citadels and 
the more important part of the palace. = 

The fortified portion of the town consists of three separate divisions. 
The lowest of these is a large, almost square area, bordered om the north 
by the sea. The walls are mostly of late date (Fig, 1), the upper levels 
being in part due to the Turks, and the buildings enclosed by them are 
of no great importance. Immediately to the south, but separated from 
the lower citadel by a wall, stood the second citadel, on higher ground, 
being bordered an the eastern and western sides by deep ravines (Pig, 2), 
From this the ground rises in a series of terraces, so that the third or upper 
citadel is protected on cither side by huge precipices, To the north a 
strong wall separated it from the middle citadel; to the south it was more 
vulnerable, for the ravines close m but do not actually meet. The upper 
citadel is thus in the shape of a triangle (see Plan), secure on cither ude, 
but approached from the south by a bridge-like table of land. Here was 
situated the main entrance gate. defended by various towers of considerable 
strength, Here it was also that the severest attacks took place, and here 
the walls suffered most at the hands of invaders. Burt in spite of this the 
upper Gtadel was the strongest of the three, and hence within its walls 
were situated the palace and the more important administrative buildings. 

Descriptions of mediaeval travellers give us some idea of the former 
magnificence of the palace, which contained guest-rooms, the royal apart- 
mens, the treasury, archives and the government atfices, The finest 

saTt was known as the “ Golden Palace of the Comnenes! Itwas reached 
by a marble stair and was surrounded by overhanging balconies of wood, 
probably not unlike those which we sec to-day in the deserted monasteries 
near Trebizond or in those more prererons ones on Mount Athos. The 
great hall, with marble floor and walls decorated with portraits of the 
Comnene emperors, was apparently the largest construction, for the council 
chamber, with roof supported on four marble columns, was situated above 
it. Close by was the great refectory and the Library which Panareros- 
describes in his chronicle, but of which nothing now survives. 

From the sea what remains of these walls presenis a most inypressive 
sight, arches and windows towering up above the roofs and the ramparts 
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over the town and the bordering ravines (Fig. 3). From nearby the 
palace seems even more formidable, for the inaccessible nature of the chif 
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om which it stands is stressed again by the walls that overtop it (Fig. 5}. 

On the north and south these walls are fortified by means of lowers, whose 

foundations. at least date from a period prior (o the establishment of the 
jabs —vol. tt. : 
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empire, These towers and walls have in some cases suffered severely at 
the hand of time or at that of a more rapid destroyer, so that the original 
scheme js not always easy to follow, Thus the gap in the wall through 
which entrance to the upper citadel is now effected (ro on Plan) is not 
an original gateway, but in reality the site of a tower which no longer 
exists. Uspensky points out that Lynch appears to have mistaken: this 
gap lor an ancient entrance, for he traced the line of the east to west wall 
bordering the northern extremity of the upper citadel past it. The Russian 
archaeologist considers that the original palace wall and gate were situated 
further to the south. He cites two separate proofs of this fact. In the 
first place, we have the testimony of that most interesting traveller Evliyalr, 
who visited Trebizond in 1648 and learnt that ‘on the north side the gate 
leads to the middle castle, which is the only open gate. A second secret 
gate is always kept closed.’3 The open gate was situated in the northern 
tower and led to the official palace road. The secret gate was discovered 
by Uspensky in 1916, blocked up with stones. It was set in the southern 
wall of the tower situated to the south of the palace, opposite the open area 
known under the name “ Epiphania™ (7 on Plan), overlooking the eastern 
ravine. Until the building of the tower of St. John {1 on Plan), now, 
alas, destroyed, this tower (2 on Plan) had been the most important part 
of the palace defences. It was always carefully guarded and access to it 
seems to have been extremely difficult. It was thus a most suitable site 
for a secret door, In the second place, a careful examination of the wall 
which Lynch indicates as the srorherh wall of the upper citadel (see Plan) 
reveals an additional proof of his error in associating this with the northern 
wall of the palace itself, for its western extremity meets the western wall 
far beyond the line of the outer walls and fortifications of the palace, 
From what can be seen to-day it seems that the boundary wall of the palace 
was not very large and that it was never as important as the wall which 
separated the upper and the middle citadels. Traces of this remain along 
its Whole length, and Lynch’s plan, which we have followed here, seems 
to be reasonably accurate. We were unable to check it throughout, 
owing to the inaccessibility of the greater part of the wall. 

As we have already noted, the south-eastern corner of the upper 
citadel constituted the weakest point in the defensive scheme, and it was 
here that attacks were most ia Gece A senes of buildings was hence 
begun here, the strongest of which was the large tower known as that of 
St. John (1 on Plan).* Tts walls were extremely thick and it tust have 
presented to an invader an aspect even more formidable than that of the 
natural precipices.and high fortifications to east and west, This new tower 
took the place of an older one to the north in the scheme of defence (2 0n 
Plan), and the latter, being no longer required for military purposes, was 
converted into a chapel. Until recently frescoes showing two compositions 


were preserved there. The first of these consisted of three figures, one 


of which wore royal clothes, the second represented a figure of the Christ 
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in the act of performing a blessing. Now, owing to the destruction of the 
western walls of the tower, nothing survives. 

An examimation of the ground plan of the palace reveals the fact that 
it was built to face pestranes All the more important rooms overlooked 
the western ravine, while to the east there seems to have been a road 
and to the south a square, between the rooms and the ramparts, The 
buildings that survive to-day belong to several periods, the earliest work, 
which dates in all probability from Roman times, being characterised 
by large square blocks. There are three main divisions, separated by 





Fro, 5: Wane ov tun Crrun Crranec. 


terraces supported by buttresses. The strongest and uppermost buildings 
are those in the south-eastern corner which have already been described. 
Next to them in position came the main halls and dwelling-rooms of the 
palace, situated to the north-west of the square called “ Epiphania,” in 
mediaeval times a kind of carso, around which centred the official, court and 
social life of the city. The walls and windows of many of these palace 
buildings still survive (Fig. 6) and the terraces on which they stood, though 
covered and buried with debris, are still to be made out. But it is 
impossible to state definitely which were the rooms inhabited by the 
Emperor and other rieenitiors of the royal family and which of the 
windows belonged to the great hall or to the relectory, of which we 
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read such glowing accounts, The elaborate stone frames of some of the 
windows survive (Vig. 7), suggesting that the upper stories, in this area 
at least, were more important than the lower ones. 

It is this middle area that is the most interesting, and it is here that 
we can allow the imagination to carry us away from the foundations of 
fact.. [t is thus tempting to enty the large rectangular structure which 
runs beside the western wall (5 on Plan) with the great hall of the palace. 
Close to it, to the south-east, is a more or less square building (4 on Plan), 
which popular tradition terms the bedchamber of the Empress Theodora. 
ft was apparently used for many years by the Turkish Governor, though 
now it 1s roofless and is rapidly falling into decay. Close to it, and partly 
built im with it, is asmall Turkish bath which was probably reserved for 
his use. It jis not of very early date, however, though Byzantine material 
has probably been re-used. 

But excavation alone will be able to determine the true identity of the 
rooms, and only when this has been undertaken will it be possible to 
make a complete plan of the palace, Excavations might well disclose the 
mast ites results, for certain sections of the palace are built over 
the remains of an earlier structure which appears to be of considerable 
importance (see 6 on Phan).® 

Our third section of the palace lies further to the north, and on the 
western side of the citadel, at a lower level. Buildings here seem to have 
heen of extensive proportions, but one of them only survives. This is a 
large hall with double-vaulted roof of Turkish date, which was used as a 
magazine in Lynch’s day (8 on Plan), The walls are in the main Byzan- 
tine and rounded windows, now walled up, which belong to the same date, 
are to be seen. ; 

In the Middle Ages the citadel seems to have been less accessible than 
it was at the end of the nineteenth century, for during the days of the empire 
none but members af the Royal house, the court functionaries, state officials 
amd distinguished visitors, who were being conducted round the sights 
of the town, could penetrate within the castle walls. During the days of 
the Sultans, though only the Governor resided within the citadel, the 
local population was allowed to pass freely, forcigners alone being refused 
admission. In addition, the ‘Turkish officials of pre-War days seem’ to 
have protected the ancient walls, for the destruction, rebuilding or alter- 
ation of any part of the castle was forbidden. Since the War this state 
of affairs has unfortunately changed, and of late years the old building 
have suffered more at the hands of local * improvers’ than ever they did 
before at those of besiegers. An attempt to pull down the walls to make 
a public garden was soon abandoned, but the area being deserted, the 
walls serve as a quarry and the open spaces as a rubbish dump for all who 
live within easy reach, 

D. Tansor Rice, 


ee 
* Uspencky suggeile thal excayatlons abowkd be level be amily aboot thace micters below the preacnt 
bequn by 31, John's power, where the orninal ground surface, 


DROOP CUPS 
[Prares II-1V.] 
In JHS. xlix, 270, Beazley and Payne, in their article on Attic 


black-figured fragments from Naukratis in the British Museum, 
the first time fragments of two cups that belong to a well-m 


blish for 
ed group 


of black-rimmed kylikes that was first studied by Droop some twenty years 
ago (JHS. xxx, 21 ff). These cups can at once be distinguished from the 
ordinary black-rimmed Little Master kylix by the following peculiarities; 


The upper part of the stem is reserved and gencrally channelled. 


The edge of the foot is convex and 


hlack, not, as in normal’ Littl Master cups, 


weetiey red or black of rim, straight in section and reserved. 


hollow cone that runs from 


the hase some way up the stem has.a black band: in 


normal Littl Master cups this cone is entirely reserved, 


Inside the bow! there is a 


thin reserved band, not, as in normal Litth Master cups, 


right at the top of the rim, but some way down it. 
Whereas the normal Little Master cup, whether red-rirmed or black-rimmed, has 
the lower part of the body black with one reserved band, this treatment is exceptional in 


the Droop cups, which often shew a great variety of ornamental zones on this 
vase; of these the most distinctive is a zone of inverted birds or animals, ger 


silhouette. 


of the 
yin pare 


The inside uf the howl ix decorated with only a small reserved medallion with some- 
times a central dot and. circle or two, or else is entirely black, 


Droop’s article deals with seventeen of these yases, Beazley and 
Payne give a supplementary list of cighteen other examples, whole or 


S phbaeentie 


Neither Droop, whose article in FHS. xxx deals only in 


passing with these Attic vases, nor Beazley and Payne, for whom they are 


only one of many items dealt with in one article, make any attempt to 
classify this interesting series, and the same is more or less true of my own 
article in "Epnu. 1915, where I dealt with the Rhitsona black-figured 
kylikes (of which six belong to this class) and incidentally recorded seventeen 
examples, including five of those from Rhitsona and cight from Tarentum, 


not noticed by Beazley and Payne. 


Further examples since noted bring the total Be over a hundred and 


twenty and justify an attempt at classification? 


| No. 2, howeeer, of their list ia pribalbly the foot of 
ta 67 Gee below under my no. 49). No § & 
identical with no. B (ce below my no, g); no. t8 
(ey Oe $29). is not pure Droop; an the other han, 
the Weber cup mentioned just after the list a» con- 
uocted with the scries seems from the iastratian of 
it in Sotheby's eale catalogue to be a normal example 
und-is listed below aa no. 87,. On comnecied vasce 
see the enil of this paper 

2 li is @ great pleasure to acknowledge the help T 
have received in collecting this material, Por photo- 
graphe and iifermation about vases f am mucli 
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roop’s article in 7HS. 


wiclehived te the directors of the treueseutms at Athens, 
Bourn, Boulogor, Copenhagen, The Hague, Munich, 
Naples, New York, Syratue, Toronto, and the 
Vatioun; (© the German Archacological Lutiniw 
who mont kindly provided me with pritite of the 
Pluorographe of the Acropolle aherds (Photos t 7-20 
of Gract's Anpike Vasen der Akvopilis 40 Athen); to 
Dr. D, Levi, whe did. much to facilizate-my work ix 
Florence aml Chiied) to Mr, M. PL Viaste for photo 
grapla, drawings and full information about the 
plate in his collection, below oo, 194, figs. tr, 125. 10 
Mc. Pottier for muth kind help aml for permissios 
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xxx is referred to. as Droop; B.P. 1, 2, 3, etc. refers to Beazley and Payne’s 
list of Droop ewps in JHS. xlix, 270-71. 


The vases may be grouped according to the treatment either of the 
handle zone or of the lower part of the bowl. 

The handle zone may show— 

I, a simple Jotus, or (much rarer) lotus and palmette pattern on 
interlaced stems; 

IT, a pattern of lotus above palmette alternating with palmette above 
lotus, connected by stems or tendrils; 

11, animal or human figures as on normal Little Master cups. 

The palmette zone so common on cups that conform for the rest to the 
normal black-rimmed Little Master type hardly ever occurs In the Droop 
cup series, and where it does occur it is generally abnormal (below, nos, 
10, 47; cp. also 74). A garland of leaves also occurs, but to the best of my 
knowledge only on three cups (5, 75, 77), two of which show other 
abnormalities as well. 

The lower part of the bow] is etther— 

A, mainly black, cither as on cups of 
class A of ‘Egnu. 1915, pp. 116, 117 (the 
‘Siana* group of B.P. p. 260), or as on 
normal Little Master cups; or else shows 
one of the following schemes + 

B, a middle zone of silhouette animals 
or birds upside down, with thick and thin 
bands above and below it and a bottom 
zone of rays; 

C, a middle zone of line or leaf 
pattern with the other zones as in the previous group ; 

D, thick and groups of thin horizontal bands covering the whole of the 
lower part; 

[E, some less stereotyped system of ornamental zones, 


ll = 


<7 TV TP Fe, 
wrrathtes /P 


Py | 





Pic. t—No 4 Gow in TH 
rae, aft at 


Louver. 


I, A, Handle zone, lotus pattern; lower part of the bowl mainly 
black. 


The parent type of the whole lotus-band series is perhaps to be seen in— 

te Thebes: from Rhitsona, grive 50, no, 2664, "Eeqy 1915, p. 029, wo. 1; diam, 
"19'm.; body below handle zone all black except that just above the stem there is a. reserved 
band round which rin two thin black lines (ep. the Rhitsona cup, grave 49, no. 264, sid. 
p. 107, fig. 2); the inside of the rim lacks the distinctive reserved band. 

Very similar to + is— 

3, Thebes: from Rhitsona, grave 51, no. 254, (bid. p. 124 my, 2 and fig. 12; diam. 
“21 m,; but here the normal teserved band appears on the inside of the rim and the 
peer ee ine ya at the actin of pos body is ag pia ted ses rays. 

(fig. +). Louvre: from Elaeus, found 25,802 in sa 13, no. 77; diam, 

18 He toads part of bowl like that of a paral Little Makercus, : Mm 





tue pruboliss the vas froin th French excavations at 


Beazley, whe seith his mistmniry genereity put his 
Elacuc: and fo Mr. Metin, whe worarthedl and hod 


knowledge at my disposal. 


photdgraplend fur me the fragments that are gow 
trausferred from the Musée Guimet we the Louwre 
A epecial ackiowiedgment due to Profesor 


He drew my attention 
to woe. Be, o2, G4, te2 and tes, and I owe entirely 
t© note: mate recently by tia in Ttaly my accounts 
A nom. 4, 14-16, 27, 93, 5a, STH, 60, 74, 400, THY. 
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4. Cita Vecchia Museum> very like no. 3; handle gone lots bude; mm and foot 
pee Droop, the stem with normal channellings: lower part of bowl normal Little 
Master. 

We may place here— 

5. The Hague: Musée Scheurleer, CVA. Pays-Bas, fase. i, TIT, He, pl. q.g (BPS 5), 
from Penteli (Auiica); diam: 915 m.; lower part of bowl normal Little Master, bait 
zone wreath of myrile leaves With fruit in ted and white: the hollow cone of the foot has 
fow black bands. 


Rhitsona, gr. 50, m which t was found, dates from about 460 B.c.; 
gr. 51 dates from about 540, but 2 is much worn (see fig.in "Eqn. 1915) 
and may be a good deal older than the date ofits burial. The Elacus sare. 
1g contained, besides our no. 3, two plain black kylikes of a type found at 
Rhitsona in mid-sixth-century graves. 


I. B, early. Middle lower zone, silhouette animals. or birds upside 
down. . 

On the eight vases following (nos, 6-13) the animals are fairly well 
drawn; lions or panthers tend to have 
one forepaw raised; the favourite bird is 
the swan; occasionally a hen 1s seen 
with her head erect and set firmly on 
her shoulders; dots are discreetly used to 
adorn the field. In the handle zone 
beneath cach-handle isa dot rosette. 


6:. Thebes: from RKhiisona, grave 51,. ne. 
r3t, "Epp. i9t5, p. 123, fig, 14, BSA, XIV, 
p. 269, fig. 14; diam. ‘2! m.; animal zone 
panthers and swans, hen. 

7. Athens: Nicole -ga4, pine fig. q 4, Fre ¢.—Nuw 0, Cor cy Mice, 
from Tanagras diam, ‘a1 m-; animal zone swans RIAM. “27 m4, 
and het. 

Bifig-2).. Munich: A go, Droop p.25; diam,-2) i, } animal zone lions and sheep (7); 
no field dots. 

9. Louvre: CL A.25r2. Coll, Alinmh Sale (at, fig2at), Pl WU, 148; BP, 4 and 8; 
animal zone cocks and swans, ho field dots: both bin and lotuwees leave incishow: the 
cheerful inscription recorded in the sale catalogue was written large on the outer com of 
tie cup in a reddish cotour which has completely disappeared, leaving the letters to be 
read in matt on the glaze; the vase Will be published in CVA, Lowrre, fase, VI, by ML 
Portier, to whotn- 1 owe this information 

With the above [. B: vases we must group— 

yo. Gopenhagen: CVA. Dmmark,d LH, plh.8.93 BP, +; from Kastello (Rhodes) ; 
diam. “218 m.; handl: zone odd apade-shaped palmettes alternating with single petals an 
resting on a cable pattern; animal zone ason.6; no dot rosettes under banc lea; the one 
hen, not visible in the CVA. illustration, is, so Dr. Poul Fossting kindly informs me, of the 
Rhitsona 41°29! (above no, 6) type; base and rim norma) Deoap. i i 

ti. Athens: Acrépolis, Graef18g2, photo 18; lotus buds and embryonic palmetoes 
ason 31, below; swans and hens with held -tlou. . 

¢2. ibid. +845, photo 18; hen ane deer (?); bearls missing; Grae! identifirs os cock 
and bull; ne field dts é fn = 

14. thid, 1846, phota 18; deerand hon (back te back, lorepatia missimy); no fie 
dove: two browd ba Dir above animal gone, the lower purple tes) boli) cs a). © field 





No. 6 was found in the same grave as 2, but shows less signs of wear, 
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Nos. J~11 are closely related to 6 and are of approximately the same date 
(550-540 B.c.), no, 8 perhaps a little later than the rest; nos, 12 and 13 
should haps be regarded as early examples of the group which tmmedi- 
ately follows (1. Blate}. 


1 insert here from brief notes kindly sent me by Beazley ; 


14. Taranto 5826: from Taranto; handle zone, lotus buds; dot and petal rosette 
under cach handle (similar to central rosette of no. 125, fig. 11 below, but less elaborate) ; 
birds with field dots. 

tm. ‘Taranto: from Taranto: handle zone, lotus tuds; animals without field dots; 
top of stem reserved but not channelled. 

16, Taranto: from ‘Taranto: handle zone, totus buds and embryonic palmeues; 
animals without field dots; top of stem reserved but not channelled. 


Of these three vases no. 14 is probably to be included in our earlier 
group; 15 and 16 in the later group (1. B late). 


1. B, late: On the later examples listed below the artist confines 
himself more and more to cocks and hens, which are now always depicted 


either pecking or fighting; their heads, epee those of the warlike male 
birds, become more and more precariously attached to their bodies, while 
the wattles, completely detached from the head, almost become a diffident 
sort of field ornament, The lion (or panther) and swan motive ts now rare 
(cp. nos, 78 and 80). Where quadrupeds do occur on later examples of 
this or the IL. B series they are generally sheep (ueer) or rabbits. 

Gon to the normal course of development, these later vases are in 
one respect less stereoryped than the earlier examples just listed, namely 
in the treatment of the purely linear bands above and below the animal zone. 
The abnormality is, however, only apparent, the variety in this case, like 
the normal uniformity of a decadent type, being the line of least resistance 
for the bored workman. 


13. Wirzburg 158: Droop fig. 016: from Vuici; diam::22 m,; swansand sheep (7) ; 
above the animal zane two thick bands, one of them purple, with the usual thin bands in 
hetwren; top of stem teserved but not channelled, 

18. Rhodes: from Talysos, sd CCXX; Clara Rhedos, 111, figs. 227 and 22g (the latter 
misprinted 219); diam, -2om,; fhurly poor swans and hens and (not visible an the illustra- 
tions, bul see text p, 231) one crane, The way the handle zone pattern is continued under 
the handles is unusual. (Is it part of the * omy Yor * referred to on p. 231?) 

19. Mamich 258: fig. 19 6: from Etruria; diam, *195 m.; cocks and bens, 
Foot restored.? 

20. British Muscum: Naukratis fragment B 600.38, B.P. Pi. XVIT, 25: a good hen 
facing a rather degenerate cock; above this normal bands and slight remains of handle 
vone showing interlaced lone sterns, 

at. (Plate Tl). Louvre C.A. 2q03: from the Guimet Museum, nt: cock and 


ben both to right, the hen with head erect but less well atmched to the body than on 


* Aa figured by Droop (cp. abo B.P. p. azo) this allen, the latter being somewhat greater ii) diameter 
veer has @ normal Little Master foot, When, howe than the upper part of the mem, which belongs 10 
eves, | examined the var in iyig ft moved that dee (the vane and has mever been broken aff. The 
foot hed been repaired in. modern times und was absence of a reserved line part-way down the run. 
promeiiily allen. This ohecrvatien is mew confirtned «omy perhaps be explained by the fact thar the inside 
by Prof. Sieveking and Dr. Dirpolder, who report of the bow! has been palited over. 
that the base and lower part of the stem are certainly 
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the Naukratis fragment; as on the Naukratis fragment the thick bands seetn exerptionally 


ck. 
F Ft Baling ve Louvre G.A. 2 ti phere the sales Muscum, handle zone and 
oO missing; as preeeding, with san nd . A 
bands and seaitan Wothia band " sa cch 1¢ hens and same exceptionally thick 


_. 29 (fig. 3). Reading University; from the collection of Mrs, C. Petrocokino (Greves) ; 
diam. *at m.; eight panthers, one seated, facing boar, bull, deer, and goat; the etler of the 
hase where it turns over towards the stem shews a shallow groove above the normal forms. 
The crowded treatment of the animals is a parallel reaction to that which produced the very 
widely spaced birds or animals of the I}. B vases nos, 61-65, below; cp, also vases of the 
same group (nos. 62,63) for a not quite orthodox treatment of the edge of the base. For 
the yays alternately in outline, as frequently on TH. CG vases, op, the Naples vase just below, 
no. 25. 


We may place here— 


24 (Plate I}. Florence; Coll. Campanari; BP. 19; handles and foot missing ; diam. 

about 22 2u.: between cach pair of lorus buds « down-pointing leaf This vase has no 
zone of rays: atherwise it conforms to our later 
I. B series, 
95 (Plate IJ), Naples: Goll. Santangelo, 
Heydemann 210; diam, "208 ™. This vase too 
conforms in the main to our later l. B series, 
but note the grazing stag on cither side of cither 
handle and the treatment of the rays, blick and 
in outline alternately. Theabrupt way in which 
the Jotus band breaks off befbre the stags finds 
many parallels in Laconian, where the lotus 
band is normally left in the air in this unsatis- 
factory way When it approaches the handle 
palmettes.* 





This later group of I. B_ vases ) 
begins about 540 Soc which probably Me 
the date of such examples as no. 18, 
above.® As regards the latest phase of all, where degenerate cocks and 
hens are the characteristic fauna, we may note that at Rhitsona, though 
no Droop cups so adorned have yet been found, cocks of the same 
degenerate shape adorn the shoulders of a class of Iekythoi (class N of 
Sixth and Fifth Century Pottery, pp. 52-54 and PI. XVI} found in a series of 
graves that begins with gr. 31 (of about 530 B.c.) and ends with gr. 18 
fof about the end of the century). Our I, B cups with degenerate cocks 
may well cover the same period. 


I. C.. These cups have the same motives as those of the L. B cups except 
that the zone of inverted animals or birds is replaced by one of some simple 
line or leaf ornament ‘3 the appended descriptions of the individual vases 
this item is placed first), 





* For the photograph: of this vase and for infoerma- (COXX) with an carly phath-cen B.F. amphora, 
tien about §1 Lam indebted to the great kindnes of (wo miti-sixth cenmury kylikes, ~ a wnall floral 
De. P. Mingarzini. When 1 saw it-in the mucom BF. kylie which to judige frome the ihetration eniglit 
at Naples it hail an alien (Little Masters) foot which be dated anywhere in the secand half of the sixth 
has siner been removed. century. 

* Found at Lalysos in a single interment grave 
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a6 (Plate 11). Reading University: from Steele Coll, (Copais) : B.P. 14; diam. 
21m. : doping lanceolate leaves alternating with dots; beneath cach handle a dot rosctte, 
27. Hari: very similar to 26 bat without the dot rosettes. - 
ab Brussels A 1580 fic: Droop fig. t2 ¢; from Rhodes; diam. "22 m.; ivy wreath; 
beneath each handle a dot rosette. | 
ae Syracuse 12602; Sep. 74: like 28 but with no line between upper and lower row 
of Jeaves. 
40.. Athens 12710: Nicole 905, Droop fig. g a; from Rhodes; diam, "27 m.; lke 28 
and 29g, but.on handle zone lotus barks alternate with palmettes. 
gi. Ialysoss Annnario Sewul. Ateme, VI-VIL, fig. 213; B.P. 12; diam, 21 m.; snaky 
lines: handle zone lotus buds alternate with embryonic palmettes; beneath each handle a 
dot rosette. 
g2. Taranto; € pattern, 
33. Bari; © pattern, 
34 and 45. AM. 1929, Beilage XXV; fragments from the Samian Heracum; step 
tlern. 


go. Syracuse: Mon. Ant. XVII, fig. 459; from Gela (Bitalemi); Droop p. 25; 
fragment: double now of lanceolate Jeaves with no central stalk. | 
37, Munich 2257: I fig. toa; from Etruria; diam, ’21 m_; black triangles; the 
thick band of the zone above them: is purple. 
8 Munich 2256: Droop fig. 1q.@; from Etruria; diam. 115 m-.; like 97, but the 


ilack triangles have shot up into rays.4 
Warzburg 57 . Desc fig. 11 a: diam. ‘21m.; RJ. ribbon pattern; the broad 

ba above it is purple, below it two broad bands (the lower purple); the rays are in 
outline. 

40. Rhodes: fram falysos, Sep. CLXXVI> Clara Rhodes, 111, fig. 170s diam--2t m.; 
R.F. ribbon pattern: the broad band above it is purpie; careless work. 

41, 42. Athens: eat Bite Gracf 1825, 1826, photo +8; fragments with RP, 
ribbow pattem. 41 has on the handle zone down-pointing leaves as on 24, above. 

43. Athens: Acropolis, Graef 1834, photo 18; continuous spiral. 

44, 45, 40, ‘Taranto: simple key pattern; top af stern reserved but not charinelled ; 
outer edge of base less thick and rou than on normal Droop cups and only partly black. 

We = place 6s also— a : 

47. Taranto 3647; seo “Eon. 1915, p. 120 n. 7; «€ pattern as on Bz 33, but on 
the handle zone alternate palmettes ie senate petals resting on a continuous pial. 


These 1. G vases are harder to put in any chronological order: most 
of them I should date about 540 B.c.. The careless Taranto trio 44-46 are 
probably later (530 B.c. ?). 


ID. Handle zone as on the groups already listed, but covering all 
the lower part of the bowl outside are broad bands, some black, some 


purple, alternating with the usual groups of three or four very thin bands: 
ho rays. 


48. Athems tgqo6: Coll, Petousl 78; Droop fig. g d; diam. 188m; five broad banda. 
49. Vatican: Albizzati, pl. 93-226 (BP 17 and 2); diam, -21-m:; cight broad 


50 Vatican: Albizzatl, pl. 34.996 (BP. 4); diam. 21 m.; eight broad bands, 





* The Lith Master fest with which this cup be 9 we should traneditr here the foot at present atcarhed 
at present provided la" inserted into the bottom of to the Taleides cup, Albizzati, pli 5. yet. The 
the bowl and plavuered round ft i unlikely that contoure of the join between foot and body in the 
it ehonags to the bow!” (Dr HL Diepoldicr, confirni- ‘Taleides cup afsprositnutc very dlosely to these of 
tig observations of my own), the plaster filling between bow! and existing foot on 

* The ecisting Ret (wrongly derciftedd in BLP, thie vane. 
as Little Master) is alieri; there is little doult that 
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gt, Taranto; cp. “Egne. 19th) Pe 120 1. 75 eight bres) bands; upper partof stem 
reserved bat not channelle: 


52. Reading University: from Egypt: fragment showing five rod banda. 
=. Naples: fragment perhaps from (Caumae. 


I, Fragments with only rim and handle zone determinable. 


+ 55. Palermo: from Selinuws (Malophoros): 54. totus flowers and buds interlaced 
only below; 43, lotus buds alternating with palmettes, likewise interlaced only below, 
6. -Arhens: Acropolis, Grmel 1764; and perhaps also 

sha, Graefrzoh. 

7, Florence: three fragments: lotus buds with dots in ares below ; below handle 
sone four thin bands and one thick band of black. 

48, Florence+ lors buds, 

ga- Florence: lotus buds, alternately showing white tips. 

bo. Florence: lotus buds; eed band, four tim black brea, beginning of miore lors 
buds (cp. perhaps.no..1t5)- Apparently a 1. E. fragment. 


Il. Handle zone, lotus above palmette alternating with palmette 
above lotus, with connecting stems or 
tendrils: there is never any form of cable 
pattern running round the middle of the 
vone; the lotuses are often tipped with 
white, The design of the zone corres- 
yonds yery closely to that of the zone 

stween the mouldings on the Nikosthenes 
amphora Vatican 451, Hoppin be. The 
reserved band round the upper part of 
the stem is normally not channelled, 
There are no I. A examples nor any 
TI.D; the IL. B vases never show the 





: . F , Fie. 4.—No. 66, Gor ia Svante. 
earliest. phase of the inverted animal MT pane. "259 : 


zone: the I]. examples must also, with 
one exception, be placed fairly late in the C series. On the isolated 
II. EB vase see below (no. 76)- 


I. B. 


mi fr (Plate IT). Athens; CC 679; diam. ‘20 m.; animal conc, hares, three on either 
Shit. 
6269; Taranto: cp. "Epye, (915, Pp 120 A. Te hares *, three on either sce; outer 
edve of base less Haedee than wal ead only partly covered with black. 

64, Ovtord; fragment from Naukratis (B.P. 10), extending only from fundle sone 
to atiimal zone, of which lutter only part of anc bird is preserved. 

65.a,6, Athens- Acropolis, Gract photo 18 (presumably recorded under 1854 4, #)= 
cocks widely spaced. 


IEG, 


66 (fig. 4). Syracuse: from Cela, 20442; diam, “225 m2 eontinuows zine the 
lotus and palmette pattern differs from the normal, the outhnes are better defined and there 
is no applied white, The upper part of the sem is channelled, The vase is probably 
rather earlier thin most of the class IT cups (about 540 #.c.). 











© Reaele'y, “hares, ete"; my own notes of fo14, any ailditienel buformywiin (om these or any other 
*eery bwily dvewn cocks” Rath orpttures ate if our vaees) fron ‘Taranto. 
qiite appropelate 1 lui been unable to obtain 
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67, Rhodes; from Ialysos, Sep, COLTV; * Clara Rhodos, U1, fig. 265; diant. -20 m.; 
spite) band with dots in angles. mi 

68. Athens: Acropolis, Gracf 1834, photo 18 (a similiar fragment photo 17}; spiral 
band with dots in angles. 

. Taranto: pit Taranto; spiral band with chevrons in the angles; Little Master 
foot, but doubtful whether it belongs. 

70. Thebes: from Rhitsona, grave gt, no. tg1; "Eeny. tots, fig. 16; diam, “17m. 5 
dots, black and white, three . Grave 31 dates from about 530 #.c. and this vase seems 
to have been new at the time of burial. : 

7'. Athens: Acropolis, Graef 1839, photo 18; net pattern with large white and black 
blobs, 


72. Athens: Acropolis, Graef 1842, photo 17; ivy garland. 
Il_Bor C. 


734, ¢,« Athens: Acropolis, Gracf 1835, pl. 87; 1836, photo 18; and probabily 
1793: 


Handle zone abnormal; lower zones of type C. 


74- Taranto: from Taranto; handle zone palmettes, uptight and inverted alternately, 
connected by tendrils which meet to form double spirals at the base of each palmette; lower 
middle zme R.F. ribbon pattern; top of stem reserved but not channelled, 

5: Rhodes: from Camirus, Sep. XCHI_2; Clara Rhodas, TV, fig. 208; diam. -185 m.> 
andiz zone, garland of ivy leaves and white berries; middle lower zone, dots, black 
and white, two deep (cp. no, 70, Rhitsona #191) the stem and upper side of the hase 
and the inside of the l are invisible in the illustration and not described in the text; 
asseen from beneath the base is orthodox, 


Handle zone abnormal; lower zones of type E. 


76. Munich 2259: Droop i a 6; from Etruria; diam. +185 m.; the handle zone 
shows the type IT motive but not the treatment of it normal on our cups; below it we have 
# narrow zone of squares, biack and reserved alternately, R.F. ribbon pattern, net pattern 
with black dots three deep and smaller white dots in between them, and, in place of rays, 
tongue pattern, Like 66.and unlike the normal 11. B and C cups, this cup has the top of 
the stern channelled as well as reserved, and here again the slightly more careful work may 
intlicate a slightly earlier date, 

77- Berlin: Purt. 2og9, D fig. 12 ¢; from Etruria; diam. -21:m.; handle zone 
garland of lanceoiate leaves and berries; Jower part of body, proceeding downwards, 
one group of normal linear hands, vertical zigzags, six groups of normal linear bands 
(the thick band black and purple alternately), net pattern with dots two deep, one group 
of thin bands; on the rim inside three reserved bands close together; cone inside stem 
black all the way up; ‘vorzigliche Technik* (Furtwaingler ad loc.). ‘This vase has 
points of contact with the two Antidoros cups (below, 11¢ and 113) and the fine Munich 
cup (below, 123), and with the 1, D. series above, 


I. Bor 1.B(?). Fragments with handle zone entirely missing, middle 
lower zone inverted animals in silhoutte. As these inverted animal zones 
are almost exclusively associated with a floral handle zone it seems best to 
assume that these fragments belong to class I. B or IT. B and to deal with 
them here before eeding to our class LI, which shows human or 


animal figures on the handle zone. For the exceptional instances of III. B 
decoration see below (nos, 83, 84). 





* The wither contents were @ ILE. amphora (figs. (fig. 267), 
263-4), 4 Fikelluga amphors (iy 266), and ring 
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76 (fig. 5). Louvre CLA. 2oce; from the Musée Guimet: fragment with panther 
facing swan; carcless work of the period of the late cock and hen friezes, 

70 (fig. G). Louvre CLA. 2g04: From the Musée Guimet; fragment with two cocks 
facing and a third cotk (head missing) which belongs to a second pair; careless work such 
as ja often associated with the exceptionally broad band below the animal zone, 





Fin. 3——e. 78, Lotvee. Fit, 6.— Now 79, Lovee. 


Bo. Athens: Acropolis, Gracf 1844 a, photo 13: panthers and swans; no field 
dow; cp. 76. 

Bi a-he Athens: Acropolis, Graef 1847-1854. Groet's Ietterpress at this point gives 
signs of weariness: pliote 18 of the Acropolis sherds shows that these fragments are 
mainly of the middle or transitional period: a grazing animal turns what is left of its back 
on a cock of the earlier type but poorly drawn aud with no field dot; the heads ofa pair 
of fighting cocks are still more or less organic, and ona third fragmenta cock (head only eh) 





Fr 7— An Gs, (oe ps Bicone. 
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faces a hen, etc, | have not attempted to equate the individual pigees of my 81 a-h with 
the Gracf numbers | 18g 1554). 


Ill. Handle zone decorated with animal or human firures: 
It. A. Lower part of bowl mainly black. | 


_ 82 (fig: 7), Boulogne, no, 516: diam. +27 m.; handle zone (A) two draped figures 
facing, that on/, bearded anc holdiny rhyton: behind exch: silen, macnad, silen, maenad, 
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vilen, all facing centre; (B) rider facing draped standing figure (face new); behind rider ; 
sles and aered three tunes, anc site: behine standing figure: jmaecnad, silen, macnad, 
‘silen, all facing centre: in field mock inscriptions; faces ofien very sketchy ; black ofter 

y thin, ¢.¢. for arms and tails; purple {for hair, beards, parts of rapery} and incisions ; 
under the figure zone three thin lines; lower part of bow! normal Little Master (ep, 1. A 
above); inside of bowl normal Droop; foot normal Droop (with top of stem chantelled | 
except thar the inner cane is black almost ta the top (cp. above, no: 77 and below, no. 11 | 
and the edge of the foot has a sharpish contour (like no. 23, above, but not so pronounced), 
This cup comes at the beginning of our whole series, a little before the middle of the sixth 
Century. 


HI. B. Vases that can be placed here are also exceptional, We 
have no cup that combinesa purely human or animal handle zone with a 
lower zone of animals, The Droop cup artists appear to have found two 
whole zones of animated beings altogether too lively for their taste; 
sec above, no. 25 (plate IT), where the painter seems to have started out to 
paint # full-bl bd TH. B cup and then thought better of it. 


63, Palermo gi8: handle zone lions back to back but with heads turned gourd to 
eenue between horizontal palmettes, no colours orincisions; middle Jower zone dolphins; 
not inverted, widely Aneee | + Stem shortish with upEer part reserved bit not channelled. — 

By. Athens: Acropolis, Graef pl. 88. 2849 (B.P. 6): handle-zone, very fragmentary, 
showa part af a horizontal iuntlle palmette; middle lower zone cocks and hens as on 21. 
No human of animuil figures are to be seen on the extant fragments of the handle zone of 
Nhis vase, but they may be fairty safely assumed from the horizoneal palmuecttes, 


Both these vases are probably to be dated 540-530 B.c, 


Hf. C. Hanele zone human or animal figures, lower part of bow! as 
in the IT. © series above. 


$5 (Plate 1), Athens: CC Hoe: diam, -27.m.: handle zone LA) three duels benwoon 
Greek and Amazon; (B) two duels between Greek and Amazon with a third Amazon 
looking on! mock inecriptions; upright handle palmeties; ander cach handle a reversed 
lots; middlelowerzone inverted z pattern; upper part ofatem reserved byt nocchannelled, 

#0 (Plate IM). Athens:.C CG 823; diam.-rg5 m.; handle zone like that of #5, except 
that here we have on either side three duels and in the centre Greek merts Greek: middle 
lower zane R.F ribbon pacteen: upper part of stem reserved Init not channelled: the tase 
ee drviites trom the niualtorm, Tt is doubtful, however, whether the foot belongs 
at i 

07. Weber Sale Catalogue (Sotheby, May 22-23, rorg) PL I1V: BP. p, 271 (see above, 
( 55, 0.1) > diam, +185 m.; handle zane shows the same triple duel, mock inseriptions, 
Mndle palmeties and lotus under the handles as no. 85; the fever part of the body the 
sam KF. ribbon patiern with the dame linear bands above it, as no, 46; the base also is 
that of a normal I roop sue a 
| Bologna: CVA. Hologna 11, pl, 3e B43 Pellegrini, \eomp. Fedain. fig..19; BP +: 
diam, f95 m.; like Jast but under cach handle a panther: Upper part of stem teaerved 
anc chatiielledt. 

fo. Munich: Collection Preyas; diam. +26 m., ay 88. 

qi Athens: Acropolix, Graef pl. 88. 1856-4 and 4: partofhandle egne and linear 
zones with intervening RF, ribbon pattern as on nos: 86-89, above. 

gt. Athens: Acropolis, Gracf 1857. phote ta; bomdi¢ zone boar between horsemen, 
upright handle palmettes, mock inscriptions, linear bande with intervening ROP, pattern as 


anon. “The vase i closely related to By b. 

2. L, Pollak, Fouph ron Kops’ als Cassiler Pl, TV, 94. fragment: handle zone four 
naked youths, the second of tiem offering the third a ube: Gatun iw clraped tom mented, 
upright handle palettes, a filth naked youth between seated figure and palmetic on left = 
aniddl lower zone a dinble row of dots with a line between them (careless ivy bend |, 
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93. New York; Sambon, Coll. Canrue: Maser Antiques ile Torte Critr, igo4, p. 14, 010, 

35 Pl. 1; diam, -254 m.; handle zone quadriga advancing with Greek lighting Amazon 

efore and behind it, and, mext the handles, averted sphinxes; plentiful white; middle 
lower gone careless ivy Jeaves; rays black and in outline alternately; upper part of stem 
reserved a aaa i 

4 “Thebes; from Rhitsona, grave 91. no. 168, “Eenu: tars, fig, 15: diam. -27-m1-; 
riiaSehga in batte-with pair of fighters before and behind te sak cre the kinctiiee averted 
2 middie lower xotr ivy wreath; raysall black; wpper part of stem reaerveil and 
Tisai — 

5. Athens: Acropolis, Gracl i86q, photo 20, fragmentary; quadrga three-tpiarter 
fare in action; infront ofit fighting Amazon; sphinx (probably in same maatiod AS Ctl Gf, 
bur according to Graef* under® the handle); middle lower zone degenerate ivy band: 
riya alternately black and in outline. 

ob (Plate ITT), Athens 1208): Nicole Bog; diam. 28 m.; quadriga advancing, 
three-quarter face, with warrior before and belitnd it and cagle flying above; horizontal 
handle pultirttes; lower middle zone ivy bond; rays all black; wpper part of stem 
reerved ntnorchannelled, 

o7 (Plate 01). Florence: Coll, Campana |B.P.6), fragmentary; diam.about -30 m.; 
chanots racing between horizontal handle palmettes; Ipwer middle zone ivy band; rays 
alternately black and in outline, 

oq. Thebes: from Rhitsona, grave gt, no. 167, Eqn mots, fig. 14; diam. 28 m.; 
quacriga in battle with Greek fighting Amazon before and behind it; horizomul 
handle palmetes; lower middle zone net-pattern with pomegranates (not plain 
dots) two deep; rays black and in outline alternately; upper part of stem reserved 
and channelled. i 

oo. Rhodes: from Camirus, Clara. Rhodes, TV, fig. 494 (rinvenimenti sporadic 
mo. 1); diam. -sqm.; quadriga in hatte with « pair of foot fighters before and behind jt 
and, next the handles, averted sphinxes; middle lower zone pomegranate net pattern with 
pomeyranains two deep; the sone of raysand details of the stem-are neither visible in. the 
illustration not described in the text, ‘The vase o obviously by the same liand as no, q4 
(Rhitsona 91.108). 

to. Taranto: from Taranto; handle zone warriot running to 6, cye, quadriga 
three-quarter face to r,, eye, warrior; middle lower zone, two rows af big dots with thin 
line berween; pays black and_in outhne alternately; upper part of stem-reserved hut not 
channel lest. 

tor. “Tarquinia: diam. about ou m.; handle zone fying gorgon with seated draped 
man, nude spearman and lion on cither side of central igure; middle lower zone net 
pattern with pomegranates two oop ; Upper part of stem reserved lat not channelled. 

202 (Plate lI), Chiusi i807; diam.-22 m.; sphinxestheing with « mantle figure facin 
and a sphinx averted on cither side of central group; middle lower zone net pattern with 
pomegranates three deep; upper part of stem reserved but not chammelled. 

ros, Athens; Acropolis, Gracf 1861, phote 14; handle gone two male fret: linear 
bands, nel pattern with dots, white and red, three deep. . 

toga. A fragment ‘entirely similar’ to the last is reported by Graeff (p. 189) ms 
having been founs at Elensis, 

1og. Athens: OC ph 43.821 (B.Po15): diam. a2m.: from Tanagra: handle zone 
aymposiinn, mock inscriptions; under cither handle a dog; middle lower zone spirals; 
below it two thick bands with the una! thin hands above and below each) rays in outline; 
foot modern. | 

ros (Plate TT), Louvre C.A. 2907 = fom the Muste Guimet; diam,-22 m.; handle zone 
animals; middle lower zone spirals; upper le al stem reserved but not channelled... Fear 
the hares cempare the TT. B cup above, mo. tir. | 

10, Athens; Acropolis, Gracl i665, photo 19; fragment showmp horses’ fret at 
bottom of handle zone; on middle lower zone a broad, careless spiral band a3 on 68, but 
Without the dts; rays. 


In the above class two well-marked groups stand out from the rest. The 
first (nos, 85-90) is of fairly small cups, diam. «20 m. or Jess, with duels of 


foot-soldiers and Amazons, mock inscriptions, upright palmettes at the 
j-1L.3.—Vol. LL. fF 
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handles, and under the handles an ornament. The second (nos. 93-99) is 
of larger cups, diam. “25 to "go'm.: on 97 the handle zone shows quadngac 
racing, on the rest a quadriga occupies the centre of the handle zone with 
fichters on etther side; the handle palmettes, where they occur, are hori- 
zontal; sometimes they are replaced by seated sphinxes; there are no mock 
inscriptions and no ornament under the handles. Two examples af the 
second group were found ina burial of about 530 B.c, and the whole grou 
mav be dated about 540-530 B.c., its predecessors being the large ILE 
vases below nos, 110-112, The first group (85-90) shows gradations of 
quality which probably mean differences of date, 86 (CC 823) being 
presumably earher than 85 (C C822). This smaller-sized series is probably 
continued by cups such as our tog, which haye points in common with the 
large cups, 93-99. Nos. 104 and 105 stand rather apart from the rest: 104 
is the earlier as shown by the rendering of the spiral and the mock inscri 
tions in the field and animals under the 
handles; tos is late work of about the 
same date as the other Guimet fragments. 
I.E. Handle zone with human 
or animal figures; lower part of body 
zoned in a less stereotyped way than on 
the IIL. C vases. 


1o7- Athems q7ii: Nicole oof, Droop 
fig. o¢; diam, +249 m.; hero fighting lion, 
onlookers, averted horseman, mock inscriptions ; 
below handle zone a band of. lanceolate leaves 
and dots with thin bands above and below it. a 
very broad black band, ewo. very thin bands 
dotied fretwise an the inside, lack rays; upper 
part of stem channelled. 

Pia. B— No: ogy Cane m Torsone. 18. Warburg Sq: Droop fig: ir; 

DIAM. “e760 MM. diam, 27 m.; handle zone pygmies and cranes: 

below handle zone thin bands, RLF. ribbon 

pattern, thin, bands, the two lowest dotted fretwise on the inside, rays; upper part of 
sem reserved but not channelled, 

iog (fig. 8). Toronto 28q (B.P. 6 6i): diam. -a7i.m.: handle zone two chariots 
racing between ivy sprays, mock inscriptions; below handle zone thin bands, R.F. ribbon 
pattern, thin bands, very thick black band, thin hands, rays black and outlined alternately - 
round Lop of stem ‘three reserved bands in red; no channellings.” There is ma parallel 
among Droop i for the decoration of the base (see fig. 8), but the motive recurs on the 
lower part of the body of vases of our C group; cp. too the pesition of the signatures onthe 
Antidores cups below, nos. tf2-and 114. ‘This vase was formerly in the Van Brantewhein 
Collection, no. 6-0f Frohner’s cataloguc, where it ts said to have been found in Athens. 
For information about it anil permission to publish it bam indebted to Mr. J. Hy Uiffe@ 

i1o.. Wiirzburg 342: Droap tig rtd; diam, -24.m.; laralle zone three chariot : 
below handle zone cight zones of which the top, third, sixth and bottom show six thin 
hands (the twoomddle bands of cach six have dotted fret on the inside}, the second and 
fifth zones BF, ribbon pattern, the fourth and seventh a wreath of lanceslate leaves; 
upper part of stem reserved but not channelled. 

aii. Berlin: Furt. 2098, ean fig. 2 bs diam.-295.m.; from Vala: handle zone 
two processional quadrigac approaching a mantle figure between liows averted but with 
faces to centre; mock inscripuons; below the handle zone bands (three thin, one thick 








© Tie wase hea now been published i the Gatalegue and Tite, pp. 102-4 aid Pl. XMIEN. 
ef the Greed Fates a) Teronte by Robiteem, Marco 
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black, one thick purple, three thin), lanceolate leaves, banclt us above, ribbon pattern 
il im outline, three thin bands, rays alternately black and in onilines tine inside has 
two Teseryed bands, one at top (Little Master position), one low down; upper part of 
stem channelled: cone inside foot is black all the way up. 

ri2and 11g. Taranto: the two vases with the signature "Avribopos bree painted 

or the reserved! base, Mariani, Notizie, 18g7, pp: 290-93, A and. B, figs. 4-8 (Hoppiti, 
BF, Vases, pp, 52-53). 
Ha. Manan A: diam. +3om.; handle zone each side three quadrigae racing, with mock 
inscriptions; undereach handle a figure (youth seated tor. ; youth in chiton and himation 
standing to-r,, tegardant): lower zoned (t), (3) and (5) double band of thin lines as on the 
normal band cone, but in place of the thick band between them a donble row af dot 
forming «sort of fret, (2) net pattern with dots three deep, (4) vertical snaky lines; ravs 
all black; foot, see below under ¢ 14, 

tr. Mariani B: diam. -2851m.; handle zone (a) boar hunt, (b) pyemies and cranes, 
no figuresunder handles; lower zones [1] RF. ribbon ma with thin lincs above and 
below (cp. tog), (2) black rosettes with reserved centres, (g) tongue pattern (rare on Droop 
cups, but cp. above no. 7 aul perhaps the Oxford fragment below, no.115): black rays, 
below them tines and dots as on zones (1), (9), (5) of 112 (Mariani fig. 7 detaches the dots 
from. the bands, but contrast his careful description, p. 2993, which corresponds with my 
notes of the vase}. 

Roth vases have the normal reserved band low down on the rim Inside and both are 
edd witha foot that shows the normal Droop base. ‘The only deviation that they show 
from the orthodox type isin the stem, which isin both cases shorter than usual and without 
the reserved an! channelled upper part. his abbreviation may be a passing fancy of 
Antidoros himself, but more in bly it is due to the modern restorer. Of 172 Mariam 
reports [p. 090), ' l'altezza della parte conservata del-piede & circa 0-06, ma forse ne manca 
pre pit d’un centimedtro se ai tien conto d'un collarino plastico di cui senibra che si yeegane 
ie tracce’; of trg (ibid. p. 232), * altexza del piede, parte conservata 6 cm," See further 
(Gil. p. 250, 0.2, and “Eqn. 1O15, pi: '22, 1.9. Tr would perhaps be rash to suggest that 
remains of the channelled rings at the top of the broken stem preaypted the tidy repairer 
to the labour of the file. | 

it4. Vatican magazine : fragment; handle zone two feet to |., then foot of one 
mounting a chariot (part of wheel preserved); four thin bands, R-F. ribbon pattern, four 
thin bands. On inside two thin red lines. 


These ITT. E vases must all be dated near the middle of the sixth 
eentury; I should be inclined to give the limits of the series as about 
555-549 8-6. 


Ht.C ork. Lappend here a number of fragments from Naukratis, the 
Athenian Acropolis, and elsewhere which I have been unable to assign with 
certainty as between these two groups (C and BE), 


115. Oxford: from Naukratis, G. 13735 (B.Poa1); handle zone remains of folding 
chair, staff or spear, petunia lower part R.F. ribhen patter: between normal linear 
bands (the broad band of both linear zones red, the lower less broad than the upper), laut 
below this there is left the tips of two black blobs or tongues or same other variant from ihe 
normal painted rays; the inside shows a reserved centre; 2 srrial) cup, 

116. British Susan from Naukratis, Boon, 44, FAL, xlix, pL XVI, 14 (BP. p. 271, 
no. 60 of their BF, fragments): handle zone fight, onlookers, horseman, mock mscriptions; 
lower part all tissing, Possibly an A vase (op, 42, uberve), 

117. Cambridge: from Naukratis, N 11 (BLP, 6, Gr): haradle zone remains (homes 
heads, parts of reins, and nock inscriptions) of quadriga i race or processian: riin 
abit showing that this vase is of our larger size, diam. about -go.m.; lower part 

missing. 

‘8,7 Cantbridge: from Naukrats, Nor16 (BP. 6, quater) = females (outside 2 horse 
except lees Tanne only of imide r. horse) of quadriga facing; rim ym. deep as om 117, 
original diam, about 30 m1, 


va 
oe 
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:19. Athens: Acropolis, Graef 7858, photo 1g: handle zone legs of two figures, one 
running, one kneeling, mock inscriptions; horizontal handle palmettes, no colours. or 
incisions; thick and thin bands, R.F. ribbon pattern, thick and thin hariels. : 

tao, Athens: Acropolis, Graef 1860, photo ig: handle zone remains of three patrs 
of hoplites fighting, fine careful work, mock inscriptions; thick and thin bands; iy wreath; 
probably IL. CG ; - 

jzog b,c, d.. Athens: Acropolis, Gracf 15g, 1864, 1862, 1864, photos 19 and 20; 
may all belong herr, Wut from the photographs and descriptions of these fragments 1 1s 
difficult to be certain whether they beiong to Droop cups of any kind at all. 


1, , U1. G. 


rat@,6,e,¢ Athenwss Acropolis, Gracf 1827, 1820, 1840 aml 1898, photos 18 and 
t7: the last is regarded by Gracf as belonging to our 1. C ¢lass, but the remains of the 
handle zone decoration do not support this view. = © 

222. Limena (Thasos):: from Thasos:. fragment (two jolning) > upper part missing, 
then, downwards, tour thin bands, snaky lines, four thin bands, black hand, four thin 
bands, black rays! Gp. abeve, no, 91, but oor fragment may conceivably have continued 
upwards ae an E vase. 
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Related vases: 


124 (Plate TV), Munich 2244: diam. -gom.¢ BLP. 18;. the decoration of the outside of 
the bow! of this cup might well belong to an exceptionally large example of our group TIT. 
£7 so too might the inside rum with ts three reserved bands; the foot also has, externally, 
the Contours of 4 aquat Droop foot and the 4quatness might reasonably be explamed as due 
to the large size of the cup, But in three potrits this cop deviates entirely from any of 
those just liste! ; 

()) the reserved band round the stem {not seen in the ilustration) i4s neither channelled 
nor eft plain, i wiih raya, black and outlined alternately as ou the bowl, but 
panting downwards; 

(2) the base ulerneath is all black and has the outer edge turned down 4o that the 
Vase rts only on this outer édige fep. the kantharos of about 660 9.0,, Black Glace Pottery from 
Rhitsona, Pl. VII, 50.966, and the Boeotian BF. kylix of about 440~430 pvc., Sixth and- 
Fifth Century Pottery from Rhetoona, PL ANLIT, 196.42) ; 

(4) the bowl inside has as a central medallion a RF. gorgoneion framed in, tongue 
patiern, 

‘The foot indeed 1 stated) by Hack! (Piffre, Munich, 1908) to be alien: but in the case 
of ihis vase, from soa old a collection, this probably means no more than that when the 
nimereenth-ceniury repairer sorted out bowls and feet there was no convincing join in this 
cas to prove that foot and bow! belonged together, andl that this foot, so unlike the normal 
Littl Master, was rejected not unnaturally by Hack!, a by Jalin before him, dx etylistic 


“Lowe thie mimber io a photograph sent tie Prolmewie Bearley by Miss Haspels 
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grounds which now, as far as they go, all paint the other way (cp. the case of the Antidoros 
cups, above, nos, rr2 and f19), 

24 (figs: 9,20). Bonn 1581: diam. +19 m., total ht. 08 m., to top of stem 0g Mm. to 
middie of spout -04 m., inner diam. of spout about -ooz m., of holes on top rather less; 
handle zone rough net pattern with dote rwo deep; lower part of body linear bandls, thick 
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and thin, and, in place of rays, a zone of daisy petals; foot decadent Droop with the top of 
stem carelessly reserved but not channelled; the top of this unusual cup has a fiat btack 
undetachable cover with a sunk centre perforated by 23 holes; one side of the bow! has a 
spout which, as far as preserved (about -o1 m.), projects straight out, The broken-off 
continuation 6f the spout may have projected upwards, but no such upward projection is 
required to make the cup act quite well as a strainer or a feeding cup. lt may well be a late 





13) 
Pio. 1. —SectionaL DRAWING OF Tan ViasTo Prate, No. 125. 


sixth-century predecessor, chumsier and less adaptable, of the well-known type of invalid’s 
or baby's cup that we find ¢.g. at Rhitsona, grave 30.90 Black Glage Pottery, M1. XVII). 

1o5 (figs, 11, 12). Marseilles, Collection M. P. Viasto, no, go: plate; diam. -14 m,; 
underneath black with reserved bands and centre and two holes tor suspension bored 
through the shallow foot ring (see fig, 12); the upper side shows on the rim fairly carly 
birds and animals a¥ on our B types of cup, and variations on a varicty of our © and 2 
motives on the flacsurface, For central reeette cp. 10. 14, above, 
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This classification is schematic and concerned at that rather with the 
subordinate details than with the main zone of decoration—with the frame 
rather than the picture. But certain facts emerge; the great mass of our 
examples—those listed] under the headings I. B and C, IT. Band ‘C, and 
II]. C—form a single group whose family likeness can scarcely be disputed, 
Both the handle zone and the lower part of the body are decorated. after 
a very small number of standardised models (I, IL, If for the handle zone, 
B.C for the lower part}. Whether these standardised articles were all 
produced in a single workshop or in a number of rival establishments 
entirely unfettered by any scruples as to copyright, the various slight 
developments that have been noted above when dealing with the several 
groups are certainly in the main a matter of date, the almost inevitable 
changes that must creep in between 550 and 530, even if the same hand 
tries to do the same work. 

The groups that most distinctly fall outside the standardised category 
are the first and the last, I. A and TIT. E. With the first (I, A), we tmiust 
group the at present solitary IIT, A vase (no. B2), with the ast (ITT. E) 
the two EF vases with floral handle zones (nos. 76, 77). 

The I. A group, as already stated, is almost certainly one of the parents 
of the whole lotus band series, not yet fully differentiated as revards the 
lower part of the bow! decoration from the * Siana’ type on the one hand 
and the normal black-rimmed Little Master on the other, The Rhitsona 
evidence is decisive on this point. 

The 1. E group is. in some ways the antithesis of the L.A. The scheme 
of decoration is elaborate, and ach particular vase gives the impression of 
being a careful individual piece of work. But like the 1. A group this also 
stands out both as carly and as not yet standardised. There can be no 
doubt that the large IIT. E cups form a series which is continued by the large 
cups of the group IN. C. There is also, I think, no doubt that the two 
vases signed by Antidoros belong tothisgroup. But there are other questions 
raised by these ITT, 2 cups which it is not so easy to answer with confidence : 
what is the relationship of the signed vases to the rest of the group? and 
what is the relationship of the whole group to the TI. A cups? Uniformity 
of shape and of decoration of the subordinate parts of the cup is no proof of 
a common workshop, as the normal Little Master cups sufficiently show. 
On the other hand, though we have more than a hundred Droop cups there 
are no signatures save these two of Antidoros, and it is conceivable that he 
was the head of one prolific workshop which turned out at first the creditable 
cups of the ITI. E group and side by side with them the plainer and cheaper 
LA cups, the IIT. E cups developing in the course of years into something 
simpler and more mechanical, while the lotus band cups, developing in the 
opposite direction, became rather more decorative. Such a ston would 
have been a similar concern to that of Nikosthenes. Not merely is most 
of the work of the same trivial quality, but there is scarcely a single pattern 
on the Droop cups that cannot be paralleled precisely in the long series of 
Nikosthenes” signed amphorae, 

This brings me to my final point. Droop published these cups in the 
first place as Attic imitations of Laconian kylikes: Beazley and Payne 
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(p. 271) see no reason to suspect Laconian influence; but the style of the 
decoration taken as 4 whole is remarkably like that of Lacontan kylikes and 
the peculiar foot is typically Spartan.“ Just as Nikosthenes a few years 
later adopted an Etruscan type of amphora to gain Etruscan customers, 80 
itis tempting to suppose that Antidoros and his associates (or rivals) adopted 
a Lacontan type of kylix to capture Dorian markets, and also perhaps, as 
Mr. Wade-Gery has suggested to me, to appeal to customers with philo- 
Laconian tastes at home. While it would be rash to lay too much stress on 
the finds from such places as Tarentum and Selinus, yet the fact remains that 
a certain number did find a market in Dorian lands. But, as [ pointed out 
some time ago," here we are met with the difficulty that the Spartan [eet 
with the channelled stem which the Droop cups seem to imitate are described 
by the Spartan excavators as characteristic of the period from the end of 
Laconian [V (#2, about 500 8.c,) onwards,'* continuing until at least the 
end of the fifth century, while the Attic imitations flourish mainly during the 
third quarter of the sixth century, no examples being known which are 
unquestionably, or even probably, of fifth-century date. The exact date 
‘at which this form of foot was generally adopted in Sparta ts uncertain. We 
are told that ‘the evidence of the finds leads to the supposition that the 
introduction of ridges round the stem and a rounded edge to the foot 
belongs to the period covered by Laconian IV,™ iv. to the rather com- 
prehensive date 550-500 8.c. Assuming that this foot was introduced at 
the earliest date allowed by (his statement, fifty years before it achieved 
popularity, even so tt would appear in Laconia later than the burial of Hie 
earliest of the Attic vases that imitate it, Droop makes no attempt to solve 
this problem in. his latest publication, where he adheres both. to his original 
dating of the Spartan foot and to the view that the Attic cups are imitations,!° 
This position is untenable. One way out of it would be to assume a third 
otherwise quite unknown fabric from which both Droop cups and tric 
Spartan borrowed their common features: But this is a desperate way of 
preserving the phenomena, A second would be to maintain that the 
Sarcin was copying the Athenian and not vice versa. But the Spartan 
kvlix right through the sixth cenrury seems to shew a natural and seil- 
contained development: in particular we find at Sparta a raison d'étre tor 
the channelled rings in the painted rings of the preceding periods In 
Attica the Droop cup. is a branch line suggesting outside influence, We 
are left with no alternative but to suggest that the Spartan dating should 
be somewhat modified, The dating of the Laconian periods is confessedly 
in round mumbers. A consideration of external evidence such. as that 
provided by these Droop cups might help to greater precision, 


P. N. Ure, 





1 The striking teluted vase no. bog, whichdie fig. 48. 
plays a quite differcnt ahape of foot, how tool the Eas VR, Ped 
Upper part of dhe Wem another form of decoration Mt FHS. xen, p.\21. 
which i® common rowhere (ep, Furtwangler on the M tries Criina, p. 1s 
Ate cup, Berlin tBoo), but may be paralleled on Is Sbid. p. £04, 
the Lacoilau cup in Munich, Sieweking aod Hackl, T) fied. po aph. 
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Tue office of Federal Archon was apparently created in the League 
which was revived and reconstituted by Hi ebes after her liberation from 
Sparta in 379.) Like the archons of the individual cities,® the federal 
archons seem to have hadi little power; as Swoboda points out,’ the fact 
that their seat was not in Thebes but in Onchestus* shows that their 
fictions were chiefly ceremonial, This explains why the Bocotarchs but 
not the archons of Boeotia are frequently mentioned in literature. The 
archons are, however, important as being the eponymous magistrates of 
the Boeotian League. From the revival of the League soon after 979 on. 
into Roman times federal documents are generally, and documents of 
individual cities often, headed with the names of archons of the League. 
The following paper is an attempt to construct a chronological list of the 
federal archons of Bocotia. 

The materials for such an attempt are exceedingly scanty. In few 
cases 18 it possible to fix the date of an archon by literary evidence or, 
indeed, by evidence of inscriptions other than otian, Fortunately 
there is a very large number of extant inscriptions from Bocotia and the 
Megarid at the time of its Incorporation in Bocotia. There are two main 
ways in which these inscriptions may be used to establish the chronology 
of the federal archons. First, in many cases-a series of decrees or mili tary 
lists is inscribed on the same stone. In this paper it has been assumed 
that the inscriptions from the front of a stone are normally e¢arher than 
those from the sides; further, that in the Amphiaraum at Oropus, from 
which so much of our material comes, the right side of a stone was tistially 
inscribed before the left; the evidence is given by Leonardos in ‘Egnil, 
1919, 57- From the position of the different monuments in this sanctuary 
little can be learnt. There is, it is true, a general tendency to inscribe 
decrees dating from the same period on neighbouring monuments: for 











© There eno iecriptional evidence for the eclit- ihe Melvemiow Oxzyripachia, pp. 55. 
ence the office earlier than thu, amd the silence =H. Swoboda in Acrmann's Letrhach dir price 
f thee Ffedlenica Ouyrhyachis, together with its use al  shiichen Antiquitates, 1. 9, P. 243. 
er ee erooymi with Bowragens, forbids the " Swoboda, (2p. 27m 
seurmpien that erchom exeted af the period with “7G. VTL 27,028, aoy-arey a1g-2t8; 220-242, 
witch the treatise is concerned. (Of. I. M. Walker, 99 y78, ete. 
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instance, the inscriptions from the archonships of “Apiotépayos, Nixcov, 
Dikov, Avevdoies,* Etpariuv, Dikdtevos amd “Aptudaos all come from the 
easterm quarter of the line of monuments marked ‘111° in the plan in 
Tpextixe, 1684.9 Thus, when a monument with a decree from, the 
priesthood of Oropodorus is found in the middle of the group, it may be 
considered probable that the priesthood and the archonships belong to 
the same period; but as decrees from the same archonships are found in 
widely different places (witness those fram the years of Nepmeipyyos and 
Xapomtves, p. ms not much reliance can be placed on the inference. 
Secondly, documerits of individual cities are headed not only with 
the name of the federal archon but also with that of the city archon andl, 
usually, with those of the polemarchs and the secretary to the polemarchs, 
Both in these headings and in the lists of young men who, in their twentieth 
year, finished their military training and passed into the tmATopépa * or 
Téyna,* names constantly recur, Again, the same pair of names is often 
found in reversed order; and since in Boeotia the general Greek tendency 
to repeat the same names in a family was particularly strong, the inci- 
viduals denoted by these names may usually be regarded as the sons or 
fathers of those who bear the names in the opposite order. This affords 
some yYaluable evidence as to the order of some of the federal archons. 
In using it I have assumed that thirty was the minimum age for holding 
the offices of archon, polemarch or secretary to the polemarchs tn the 
towns of Bocotia. This assumption is incapable of proof; but an age 
qualification of thirty is known to have obtained in many places. It was, 
for instance, the qualification at Athens; pretty certainly m the Achaean 
League;* probably in the Actolian;" and in places as widely separated 
as Aegiale,!) Demetrias # and Coreyra" ‘Thus general probability favours 
the assumption of an age qualification of thirty years; and that it is not 
far at variance with the truth is suggested by the very fact that with it as 
a working hypothesis it has proved possible to construct a fairly satis- 
factory scheme of dating the archons of the Boeotian League. It is as 
likely to apply to the seerctaryship to the polemarchs as to the other two 
offices, since this seems to haye been a responsible post often held by a 
man after he had been polemarch; for instance, "AuiwokAcis Séucoves 
was polemarch of Acracphia under (Avxivos and secretary under 
AtesiouséSapes; 1* Acudyatos Mvacirme was polemarch of Hyettus under 
Pidwv Il, seeretary under Acpérpios I;™ then there is the case of 
MeaklAAcis "Hoypusvéao,'* who, as Perdrizet suggests, must have been 
secretary long after he was polemarch. The age qualification for holding 





Fin thit paper ibe Bocotian forma of the names = Chorsiar. 

archon have usually been adopred. Bat im dead: * Dend by Thespian. 

ing with: luscriptions from die Anphiiaruc at * Polyhius KXIX, 24 vi. 
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these offices must not be placed too high, since there are cases of father 
and son holding office in che same year; in the first archonship of OjAcw, 
for example, Mporrmibes Aapofives was secretary and Acpdteves Mpoméeo 
polemarch,'* : 

A feature which makes it difficult to constract anything like a certain 
chronology of the federal archons is that no distinction is made in the 
inscriptions between different archonships of one man (or between archon- 
ships of different men of the same name. Dittenberger ad JG. VII. 247, 
2519 argues in favour of the first alternative, but there is no way of settling 
the question, since it is exceptional for the patronymic or city of an archon 
to be given, and since it so happens that all the archons in questian bear 
common names like @lAwv, Kegicias and Acyérpios. In this paper, 
entirely a8 a matter of convenience and tw avoid tiresome repetition of a 
formula, I shall speak of the ‘second archonship of Oiteay’ and so on; 
but this must not be taken as prejudging the question). Such distinctions 
are sometimes made with regard to the priests of Amphiaraus or the 
archons of the individual cites; for instance, 'Emxpdqms was priest in 
the archonship of Acpopitos, 'Emxpéras d Seirtepos in that of Stpérrawy.!4 
But it is only in one of the six inscriptions from the year of Etparav that 
‘6 Bastepos” is added. Thus the absence of any distinction between 
two magistrates of the same name can never be taken as proving beyond 
question their identity. j 

“As for the dialect, Boeotian is notoriously a slippery and unreliable 
guide; the dates assigned to its many different phases often depend on 
unproved theories of the dating of the federal archons, so that in using 
these conclusions as 4 means of dating the archons we are in danger of 
arguing ina circle, In this paper, the results reached by Sadée in his 
dissertation de Boroliae titulorum dialects and by Buttenwieser in Indoger- 
manische Forschungen, XXVIII, have been used as a check on dates reached 
by other means, The more recent treatment of the Bocotian dialect by 
Bechtel in his Die griechischen Dialekte is in general in agreement with 
these two authorities. 

In the majority of cases this is all we have to go on in fixing the dates 
of the archons of the League: It is obvious that nothing like certainty 
can be claimed for any chronological scheme constructed from such 
evidence. All that can be claimed is a probability more or less strong 
according as it is confirmed by the several tests of names mentioned in 
the inscriptions, dialect and script, 


As data we have, first, the Aegosthena lists.. That Megara joiied 
Bocotia m1 KAcoutvns els tov "lobudy trpocexdthoev is stated by Polybius;" the 
date of her return to Achaea is more vaguely indicated, but is gencrall 
placed in 8.c. 192.2 From Megara itself only two inscriptions headed 
with the name of an dpyov iv ‘Oyyeiorm have come down to us: but 
from <Aegosthena we have two series of documents dated by the archons 


A, VWI 2844. Rk. 6, §, 
"GWT, 299 and "Eaqe, (Bye, 98, rick G5, ™ Reloch, Gr. Geek IV,i. ggg. 
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of the Boeotian League; and Aegosthena, as Beloch remarks, clearly 
belonged to that League at the same time as Megara,” 
The Aegosthena lists yield the following list of archons; 


— 204-901 IG VIE. 207 
Kenprrion 223-200 ne 200 
“‘Oveércipos 222-199 u 210 
* lortrlis 221-198 < 211 
2 sia MOS 220-197 th 215 

~ ovibas 219-196 Be arg 
Maas o1B—195 Ee 215 
Myceorcov 217-104 + 216 
"Apioronaels 216-193 ' 217 
Geovipios 215-192 " 216 
Acpétpios 224-194 iG. Vil. 220 
Kounabes 223-193 ‘ 221 


—- 922-192 ra 230 
Another fixed point is the date of the archon Avuxives, which Holleaux 
has established with every appearance of ccrtamty as being 2 15203 
Now in the inscriptions from Acraephia published in BCH, X X11. 
1o4 ff, the following list is found on one stone: 


Kenpreriars BCH, XXIII. 197. 1. 
“Atoniag t? IQ]. Vv. 
Kepurdripos ni ss 098i-vh 
'AyationAcls * 3 = 199. wi.™ 


The Keoiciasg who heads the list belongs to the same period as the 
Kapicias of the Aegosthena lists; for under ‘“AyatioxAcis a certain DiAoKAibas 
"AcxAcriva is mentioned as an ephebe, and the same man ts secretary 
under Ausivos; under “A®avias "AueivoxAels Oiicoves is an ephebe, under 
Auxives a polemarch., Thus Caphisias’ dates will be 223-200, Agathocles’ 
990-7, But more follows from the double mention of iAoKAlBbay; 
namely, that there must have been an interval of ten years between the 
archonships of “AyatoxAsis and Auxivos. These five archons may therefore 
be dated as follows: Kagicias 229-216, ‘Adaviog 222-215 (or 221-214), 
Kapioémipos 221-214 (or 292-915), 'AyotowAcis 220-219, Auxives 210-209. 


Tre Arcuons Owen, Aonmor AND ZTPATON 


As has been mentioned, two archonships of ®f\av are known and 
must be carefully distinguished, In one GedSmpos is priest of Amphiia- 
raus™: in the other, the priest of Amphiaraus is Nixtmros®° That in 





1 Beluch, wp. at, 49. "IG VTL 2473 the mane of Ole te featured in’ 
8 REG. AAE, vii7 ib (GWT. goo, where Gedepe: ly again mentions ws 
1 The order may be Kegeuln, Mageedtwey, “Afouiog = priest 

"Aypoibow kris. fis, VI 254, 274, 270 
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which Nixes was priest must be the second of the two; for this year 
was later than that of XapiGapos,*® and XapiSapos was later than Nu«iog; 27 
whereas Nixias was in all probability later than the first vear of ®iAcov, 
since m that year QpacovAcos was archon of Hyettus, in the year of Nixlors 
GpacovAaos 6 obotepos.*% Ir is the second of Philon’s two years which is 
associated with those of Aioviews and Erpatov, 

The names of the three archons are found in conjunction on the 
following monuments: 

(A) The monument set up by his son in memory of Aiésepos who 
was priest Of Amphiaraus in the archonship of XapiSauos, and of his wife 


®evootpam, The names are arranged thus: 
Left Side. Face of Stone. 


IG. VII. 291. 
Dedication to At 
L4G, ViL.278: I. IG. VIL. 273. 


IG. VII, 272. 
Dedication to Davootparn 
V. 1G. VIL 276. 


DiAwyv Dihkioy 2 TparTaiy 
HI, JG. ViLevy. IV. IG. VU. 2975.. VI. IG. VM. 977. 
Arowtoios Atowotes LTpaTwov. 


In spite of the practice prevailing in the Amphiaraum by which the lefi 
side of a monument was the last to be engraved, these decrees must, as 
Holleaux points out, have been cut in the order indicated by the Roman 
numerals. Thus the sequence of archons was—®frev, Arovieios, Etpdroy. 


_  (B) The monument of 'Apiotovikn and Mrolov, with the following 
INscriplions : 


Dedication to 'Apiotovien IG. VII. 247. Dedication toTrosieav IG. VII. 250. 


Nixesy ” 251. “ApIoTOROXOS 5, 254: 
Atovueres s oF, @iAew ; 255. 
2tporraw “4 254. SrpaTov gy 256. 


Since the previous series of inscriptions has.shown @iAov as a predecessor 
of Aiovdoros, it is clear that here again we have an unusual arrangement ; 








“eG. WO azi-acB. “Thise are the Leeee-ripytionse 
en the mormment of AeiSupos, Al) tte. imeripricus 
On thie monumeirt put obviniialy le later thon 


ra eofuenn. = 
» Niwiey (Epona, ge, pp. 95, Ga}, 
1.  ?  (Ege Boo, pe, eg, G4), 


the archonhip of Xapifaues, in which Andtiopey 
Vial bers grist al) Atnphiarac. 

“thet wai pried of Amphiaraia wher 
Aoploes waa porbon of the “Bocotian League [¥. 
fG. WTT 399), Boe the inscriptions en. the base of 
the monnment of Go. Calpurniiud Piso show thet 
the pripthoo!) af dethapes war tater than jhe 
archombip of Niwice “The followdig talile will shew 
the arrangement oof these inscriptions: ihe Romar 
fumerals represest ihe onler of cegrvving according 
to Holitaos (REG VIL, agg In): 


TI}, Boudpitos (Egy, tiga, pp. 94, 69), 
TV, Aovbpbor ("Egnu, Boe, Pp. 3a) 65): 
Pocat of A, 'Esmeérng. 


Genie oF stone 


V. (Priest of Amphiaraus, "Ascrma), 
iG, WIT. a69, 
AigAl cofurm. 
Vil "Eq. fae, pp, 99, 86, 
Centre ‘ray fuer F) 
VL. (Pret of Amphiara, Aid§cpos.| 
IG. VTL. 37h, 
“1G. VEL vbr, afar, 
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the decrees on the meht must have been cut before those on a level with’ 
them on the lei, The order of the archons will be—Apiotdépayes, Nixwv, 
Pid, Avovucios, Etpdtav. 

(C) The monument found immediately to the right of that of ‘Api- 
orovicn and Troiwey (4G. VII. 289-296).. On the face of the stone at 
the right of the monument are two decrees dating respectively from the 
archonships of “Ilmmepyos and Atovierws: 7" at the neht of the stone 
adjoining this on the left come two decrees from the year of Etpétav; 
to the lett of these come four other decrees, two from: the vear of DiAdéeves 
and two from that of *ApriAoos; *! the last of the four projects some way 
bevond the others beneath JG. VII. 294. This in itsell makes it unlikely 
that Dittenberger can be right im suggesting that JG, VII, 28g-2g2 were 
eut the first and VII. 293 and 264 the last of the decrees on the stone; 
and Leonardos mentions other signs which point to these four decrees 
from the years of MiadGeves and “AptwAcos being the latest of the “series: 
Tt may still be suggested that as regards the other two columns the usual 
practice was followed and the lefi was cut before the right. But the order 
of the proxeny decrees on the montment of ‘Aprotoviky and [Troy 
makes it certain that the archonship of Etpatev was later than that of 
Aioviaios. Possibly the intention was. originally to inscribe only the stone 
at the left of the monument (‘d* in Dittenberger’s diagram); the mason 
who cut the Irpévov decrees. naturally sired them near the already 
engraved inscriptions, and so with the @iA6gsvos and ‘AptdAcos decrees. 
The result is that, for different reasons, the order of the decrees is the 
same as in the ‘Apivrovikn and Thraiev monument, The sequence of 
archons is—"“Inmapyos, Alovuotos, Erpdrreav, Diddevos, "Apidos. 

The order of the three archons in question 1s thus established, and in 
view of the number of eases in which their names occur in conjunction on 
the same monuments, it is probable that they succeeded one another 
immediately, 

In JG. VIE. 298, in a proxeny decree in favour of oppicov of Byzan- 
tium, passed in the archonship of Arovucios, there is a clause which rans 
—<dwaypoyot Se 166 TO yIgioa Tous WokENap\OUS Eri THs Pees Tov elkéveov 
oU Baciteoos Throksucdov kal tis BomAloons "Apowéns. On the identification 
of this Ptolemy depends the date of Avovdoies, There are two possibilities 
—Ptolemy II Philadelphus (.c. 283-246) and Ptolemy IV Philopator 
(p.c. 221-203), Dittenberger accepts the first without question ; Holleaux 
decides in favour of the second.** His arguments are the following; 

(A) Expéreov appears to be the immediate successor of Atowweros. But 
Erpéroov is later than Aopdépidcs, because in the year of office of Aapdpihos 
‘Emxearnhs was priest of Amphiaraus, in the year of tparoy “Emxparns 11. 
Therefore it is probable that the whole Si\cv—Aiowmios—Stpateev group is 
later than Aapégitos. But Aapdpites held office alter “Ovddnios,** whose 
archonship has been shown to fall between B.c. 222 and 199. 


7G, VOL. reg, ai. "REG. VIL. tig Mf. 
iG. VOL. 294, ag Een jigs, af no. Gs orl VIL ayy. 
a VL. aftg-a0e. “oa, Dittenberger’s note ad IG. VIL. gi8o. 
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(B) From the monument of Ai6apos ™ jt is obvious that the-archon- 
ships of @i\wv, Avoyomos and Expétev were later than the year when 
Aissapos was pnest of Amphiaraus; ‘that is, than the archonship of 
Xepiéapes. But the proxeny decrees inscribed on the base of the ‘ Monu- 
mentum Pisonis * show that the priesthood of Aid$wpes was later than the 
archonship of Acwégitos.*" Thus this second line of reasoning yields pre- 
cisely the same result—that OfAcov, Arovwoies and Ertpdreoy were successors 
of Aqudpihas, 

_ These two main arguments are confirmed by the following observa- 
Lions : 

(A) “Augivixes Tivficoves proposed /G, VII. 304 during the year of 
office of Espémov, and JG. VIL. 308 during that of Tonbdiyos, NonBdiyas 
Was a successor of "Apiotoheis 9? (B.C. 216-193). 

(B) Tipyns “Apyrrmifou put to the vote JG. VII. 303, which also 
dates from the archonship of Etpétev. He also proposed the decree in 
favour of Demetrius of Bargylia published in ‘Eony, 1892, 46, no. 75. 
But im this year “ASavéSwpos was priest of Amphiaraus, The decrees 
published in JG. VII. 309-317 show that the priesthood of ‘Adavé8wpos 
was later than the archonship of Gedtipos (nc. 215-192), 

Holleaux’ two main arguments depend on the identity of the archon- 
ship of Acpdgites mentioned in ‘Epny. 1892, 38, no. 65 and that men- 
honed in JG. VII, 3180, and of the ‘Ovaanios of 4G. VIL. 3179 and g180 
with him of the Acgosthena lists. In view of the number of cases where 
men held the archonship twice, or where no distinction is made between 
archons of the same name, these identifications should not be taken for 
granted. But the very strong probability established by Holleaux may be 
reinforced by the following considerations. First and foremost comes a 
later discovery. In 'Egnu. 1919, p. 80, Leonardos reports that above the 
second decree in the left-hand column on the * Monumentum Pisonis' 
there stand dpoiotérois ypdupam the words br’ leas @iArmmifou. Now 
OArmmioéns was priest of Amphiaraus in the archonship of Geéripes.3* 
That it is the same Oidnrnisns and the same year in question here is put 
beyond all doubt by two inscriptions from Hyettus, where on the same 
stone we find the names of Nixlasand of Gednyes again in conjunction.%? 
Thus we may safely assume that Nixlos was the predecessor (and probably 
the immediate predecessor) of Qcéripos. Further, Aaudgtdos and Xapidauos 
and consequently DiAwy I], Atovicies and Etpatwv are all later than 
Geotiios. As Acuépites has already been shown to be later than an 
archon of the period of Megarian subjection to Boeotia (‘Ovdeipos), it 
is difficult to resist the conclusion that Geénuos is the archon of the 
Aegosthena lists, who held office at earliest in ot 5. That Acpagiros 
belongs to the same period is put past all lingering possibility of doubt by 
yet another independent line of argument. For the two decrees from his. 
archonship published in ‘Epnp. 1892, p, 38, no, 64 and p. 43, no. 71 were 
eee 
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put to the vote by Zevias “Eypove: Oaiomes, Now this man is pretty 
certainly the son of the “Eupoves Zevix Boustios who is one of the avSpes 
yopeuTal mentioned in the Soteria list” from the year of Nicodamus, 
dated by Beloch to g.c, 250-49." Thus the activity of his son would 
naturally fall in the last quarter of the third century. We may, then, 
consider 1t established that the year of Acudgides falls within the period 
at which Megara belonged to the Bocotian League, and consequently that 
the “Ovaoipos with whom he is connected is the “Ovaoiwes of the Aezosthena 
lists. Many other indications connect the ®ftcov, Aiovucies and SrpaTav 
group with the period. The following may be given as a sample: of the 
two archonships of Aayatpiog mentioned in JG, VIL. 2825, 2806, one is 
almost certainly to be identified with that of the Acgosthena lists (/G, VIT, 
220; date, B.C. 224-194); the second of the two cannot therefore be 
earlier than B.c. 224. But this second archonship of Aopérpios is very 
closely connected with archonships of the ®idcev—-Atevinios group. 
@ikdotpares Tekecitome is polemarch under Aepatpios II and secretary 
under Aroviknos,™ re. at latest in Bc. 246, according to Dittenberger’s 
reckoning, WNixeciov is archon under Aapértptos IL; Nixaciov Ouvépyoo 
under Aiovicis and Nixios,“ who cannot, according to Dittenberger’s 
reckoning, have been earlier than B.C. 251. Mov@oyévers Acuovixw is 
polemarch under Aapdérpies I] and under Nixios, and secretary to the 
polemarchs under "Apiotopoyos,** another predecessor of @fkov IL. These 
dates have been arrived at by setting Arovioiws and his predecessors as 
late as possible and Acudrtpios IT as early; but eve so we haye the unlikely 
result that of the five eponymous magistrates of Hyettus in the second 
archonship of Aayérpres one had held office twenty-two years earlior and 
two twenty-seven, The improbability of this conclusion tells strongly 
against the system of dating on which tt depends. | 

~ Wecan, then, accept without any misgiving Holleaux’ dating of the 
archonship of Avoviews to the reign of Ptolemy Philopator, mot to that 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus—that 1s, to between B.c, 215 (the earliest date 
for the marnage of Ptolemy and Arsinoc) and 8.c, 203. On this assamp- 
tion Holleaux was able to fix the dates of seven archons of the Boeotian 
League as follows: 

Kogicias B.C, 229-200, “Ovdotios B.C. 222-208, Aaudpides B.C. 221-207, 
(Priest of Amphiaraus, ‘Aourtesv) B.c. 220-206, XapiSaues 8.0, 219-205, DiAwy 
IT B.c. 218—204, Aiowiaros B.c. 215-203. (The terminus post quem of Miovienes is 
corrected in accordance with Holleaux’ note in BCH. XXX, p. 474, the 
termini ante quos of Mieviaies and his predecessors in accordance with note 2, 
p- 473 of the same issue.) We have already noticed that the order of 
decrees on the ‘Monumentum Pisonis" shows that Acpégites and Xapiiayos 
held office later than Gedtios. Given that the ferminus post quem of 
Gcétinos is Hc. 215 and the terminus ante quem of Avovones is B.c. 203, the 
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dates of all the archons concerned can be fixed more exactly and will 
stand as follows: 


Kapicias. . Bit, 223-277 
‘Oveotuos. 222-916 
*|aeiriers. 221-215 
. tAAGS. 220-214 
: . ovlbag. 2tg-219 
Aopen. 21219 
Mucircyv, Q17-261 
‘Apirrowhels, 216-210 
Nias. 215-209 
Gedtipios. 214-200 
Aapémiios. | 213-207 
? (Priest of Amphiaraus ‘Accrev) 212-206 
Aapisauos. 211-205, 
Pirkuv HH. 210-204 
Arovucios. 209-203 
ftpateov. ons 


Another archon who as a successor of "Apiovexdzis must be placed in 
the second half of our list is “'Immepyos. This may be inferred from the 
four military lists of Hyettus inscribed on one stone and published in 
IG. VII. 2813-2816; the first dates from the first archonship of OiAcev; 
IG, V1. 2814 from the year of “trapyes: /G. VIP. 2815 from the second 
archonship of @idcv; JG. VIL. 2816 from the year of an archon whose 
name begins with A, followed by a space which Girard, the original 
editor, reports as allowing room for Fer Latte and Dittenberger for nine; 
that is to say, a space which -1otoxkeios would exactly fill. Dittenberger 
refused to make the identification on the score that JG. VII. 2816 is closely 
connected with inscriptions from the years of @ijwv and “Immepyes and 
other archons of the group both by its position on the stone and by names 
oceurring in it; for instance, EgpeiAos Aéowves was polemarch in this 
year and under "ApriovAas,” Moommi$as Aayofiven polemarch here and 
secretary under ®j\cov I," KoddéviKnos KArcBévies polemarch here and under 
"AronAdbapos and OjAsy 1.47 

If the @ikcw-Arovucies group be dated as Dittenberger would have 
it, the objection is valid; but according to Holleaux" system of dating 
this all becomes an argument for, not against, the identity of the archon 
of JG. VI. 2816 with the ‘Apiorowheis of the Aegosthena and Megara 
inscriptions. It is, however, unlikely that these four archons are to be 
arranged in the order given above. An examination of the stone will 
suggest that "Apiorowieis was the second, not the last, of the series, On 
the left at the top of the stone is inscribed JG. VII. 2813 {@irov I), an 
Inscription containing on an ayerage thirty-one letters ina line. At the 
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right is /G. VIL. 2816, the inseription tn question; irregularly engraved 
in short lines containing on an average nineteen letters in a line. Beneath 
come /G. VIL. 2814 and 2815, with an average of fifty-one letters to the 
line. /G, VII, 2816 contains eighteen lines, 2813 eleven; thus the last 
lines of 2816 project into the space to be occupied by 2814. These last 
lines gradually decrease in length, the last but one containing only seven- 
teen letters, the last only eleven, Corresponding with this gradual decrease 
is a gradual increase in the length of the first lines of 2814; the first line 
contains thirty-three letters, the second twenty-five, the third thirty-six, 
the fourth forty-four, the fifth forty-seven; then come long lines of fifty- 
three and fifty-four letters. It is clear that /G. VIT. 2814 was engraved 
m the shghtly irregular space left after 281g and 2816 had been cut on 
the stone4* Thus the chronological sequenee of the archons will be 
Dihay I, "Apictoxdsls, “'lrrapyos, PiAcv I]; and the date of *'Inmrapyss will be 
a.c. ot6-205. In all probability the Anpéstpates who was priest of 
Amphiaraus in his archonship was the same who proposed /G. VI. 
273 in the year of Aioviewws.. It 1s worth noting that this dating is sup- 
ported by Pappadaki’s observation that the inscription which he published 
in AT 1924, 205 suggests a date at least a generation later than 
the end of the third century, to which period he felt compelled by the 
arguments of Dittenberger to assign the archonship of “Inmmapyes. 


On the monument of ‘Apotovien and Mreoatev (*B," p: 76) are found 
the names of two archons who held office before Dikav I, namely, 
‘Apiotépayos and Nikav. It looks at first sighr as if these archonships 
must be placed considerably earlier than those from which date the other 
inscriptions on the stone; for Hyettian inscriptions show a Favagavbpos 
AxovourdScopes as an ephebe under ‘Apioténeyoc and a man of the same 
name as polemarch under Kegioétos: and it is natural to assume 
that the two are to be identified: thus ‘Apiotépoyos will have held 
office before p.c. 224; even worse, a AwoviovedSmpos Favafdvipo was 

alemarch under Etuapifas; °° and EdpepiGas will presently be shown to 
ave held office little, if at all, after the end of the third century. Hf 
the son was thirty or more round about s.c. 200, the father can scarcely 
have attained his twenticth year later than B.c, 295. But it is impossible 
to fix so early a date for the archonship referred to in JG. VII. 254; for 
all six inscriptions on the base of this monument follow one another without 
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a break, in lettering of precisely the same character. Morcover, the 
bottom four refer to archons who probably succeeded one another 
immediately 16 @irwy, Aiovienos and Expérav. Is it likely that between 
these four inscriptions, referring to three or four years, and the two above 
them, there should be an interval of thirty or more years? The improb- 
ability appears even greater when we observe that the decrees of the 
archonships of "Apiotépayos and Nixov (1G. 254 and 251) were proposed. 
by the same man who moved JG. VII. 255 1n the second archonship of 
@ikceov: and that this same "WpemdSapos GeogoTov in all probability was 
priest of Amphiaraus under Noti6éiyos4 an archon of the period of 
hegariar incorporation in Boeotia, whose year must fall between B.c. 202 
and 192.5* Again, Tipyns who was priest of Amphiaraus under ‘Api- 
ctéyeyos ** was probably the Mipyns "Apyrmmitoy who moved under Erpétow 
the decree JG. VIT, 303; it would be difficult to imagine a more suitable 
proposer than an ex-priest of Amphiaraus for a decree concerned like this 
one with the temple treasures of the Amphiaraum. In addition, the 
name is exceedingly rare in Boedtia; the only other example quoted in 
the indices of JG. VII. being "Apiorentins Mipyov, who may well be the 
son of our Tipyns. Then too, as Dittenberger suggests, the Gedpidos 
@aSipou "Aéjvaios who was made proxenus of Oropus under Nikcv was 
most probably the brother of the Xapitns @oiSivev "AGnvaics™ who was 
made proxenus under Zrpérov. All this looks as if there could be but a 
short interval between the archonships of ‘Apiotrépoyes and Nikwv and that 
of Oieov IT. It would, it is true, ie possible to suppose that /G, VIL 
4810 belongs to an earlier archonship of "Apiotéyayos; this is actually 
done by W. Schénfelder,’ but on what grounds is not clear, since he 
assigns approximately the same date to both archonships— vor 224.’ 
But the supposition creates greater difficulties than it solves; for this 
inscription is closely connected with others from later archonships; for 
example, Tovdoytves Acpovixcs is secretary in JG. VII. 2810 and polemarch 
under Nixias (B.c. 215-209) "" and Aapérpios H,®* Kagicias TMoAoupelAcw 
an ephebe in 7G. VI. 2810 and secretary in 2826, under Acpétpies IT. 
Again, there is nothing in the dialect or scmpt of JG, VIL. 2510 which 
suggests a date before the end of the third century; the latter resembles 
that of the inscriptions from the years of “AptiovAas and Asmnouoos: the 
former affords no single cxample of the patronymic adjective, while the 
-ois form, in * Bowstoi* is likely to be the cHect of voiv) influence, not 
the survival of the early Boeotian form, (The same form is found in 
IG, VIL. 2811, 2812, 2817, from the years of OAdgeves,** "ApnowAcs ** and 
Avowouoios respectively.) Thus it appears likely that the archonship of 
'‘Apiotéyoyos must come close to that of @idkev IT. If this is so, the 
Favatavipes Auvievootopu who was an ephebe in the year of 'Apiotépayos. 
should probably be considered the son of the Anovioueddcpos FavabdwSpe 
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who was polemarch not long afterwards under EtueplGas (B.c. 201—- 
193i U. Pp. 86, 87) and secretary under “Apiovwy (u.c. 201-190; ». pp. O4, 
g5).8" The Favafavapes AuoviousoSapu wha was polemarch under Oia 
He and Kepioéripos (8.0, 221-214) may well be the grandfather of 
the ephebe of the year of 'Apiotéuayos: if so, he will have held office 
very shortly before his son, an occurrence of which there are several 
examples in 4G. VII; This all strengthens the presumption that the 
archonship of “Apiotéyayes must be placed very little before that of 
Dikwv If; otherwise we shall make the first FavéfavBpes AuovioutoSape 
too old at the time of his last archonslip. It is, of course, conceivable 
that the elder Favaavipos AuoviovooSapa may be no relation or a distant 
relation of the younger; but this will involve little change in the argu- 
ment, since there will then be nothing to set against the natural assumip- 
Hon that ‘Apustépeyos and Nixeov preceded OlAcv I] cither immediately 
or after a short interval—except, indeed, that we shall have to admit 
the existence of two men called Nikxwy TMaciaves ® within the one small 
city of Hyettus at the same time. Such duplications of names are sur- 
prising, but not unexampled; for in, the inscriptions of Hyettus we find 
an “Agcmiyos "ApivoxAsios mentioned as an ephebe under ‘Apiotoxhels and 
again under Acudrspios 1." Now the two archons cannot possibly be 
two generations apart, so that here too we find the same name used 
twice in the same city at the same time—probably in two different branches 
of the same family, We may, then, take it as established that the archon- 
ships of "Apiorépayes and Nikeov were not long before that of Oiow IT, 
That being so, they are probably to be placed in the gap between the 
archonships of XaplSopes and OiAcv IT; for that there is a gap is sug- 
gested by the consideration that it is scarcely likely that AiéSapos died, 
his son erected a monument to him, and the state of Oropus started inscrib- 
ing that monument with decrees, all within a year of the archonship of 
XeplScues, when AidSapos had been priest of Amphiaraus. In the same 
gap may well fall the year of “Irmapyos: his name is found immediately 
preceding those of @ikev II, Aroweios and Evyapibes,"* which suggests 
that his archonship was not lone before that of the earliest of the three, 
®ikav [. Even if all these three archonships should not be placed between 
the years of XopiBauos and Oiav IT], it is practically certain that one 
should: thus we may fix the ferminus ante quem of Xapibapos as B.c. 206, 
of "Acar as B.C, 207, and so on, 

It has already been mentioned that the three archonships of ‘Adavias, 
Kemicénizos and “Ayatoxdcis belong to this period, falling between the 
years B.c, 292 and 213. Avxivos, too, has been proved by Holleaux to 
have held office between 8.0. 215 and 203." Thus for the twenty-one 
years 229 to 20g we have a full list of archons, But more follows; the 
only available place for the archonship of Avetves is the year when 
‘Acorrov was priest of Amphiaraus; thus his dates will be 8.c.. 21¢-207, 
But if Auxives was archon at latest in 6,¢. 207, ‘Ayaforkels cannot have 
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held office after 217, since, as has already been mentioned, @jAoKAlSas 
‘AowAcrives ®? was an ephebe under the latter and secretary to the pole- 
marchs of Hyettus under the former. The latest possible date for "A@avles 
will thus become p.c, 219, lor Kagiedtives 218. In the seven years from 
B.C, 223 to 2r7 there is room for only four archons besides the three we 
have just mentioned—that is, for the first four archons of the Acwosthena 
list. “The ¢ermints post quem of Xapitaos will therefore be p.c; 215, that af 
Mvdowy 214, of "Apioroxagis 213, and so on. 

The complete list of the archons who held office between B.c. 228 
and 203 will be found on pp. 112-3. Immediately below the last of these 
archons, Aovietoies, we may with a fair degree of confidence set the 
name of Stparev, as having held office in n.c, 202: for since his name 
in no less than three instances follows that of Arayodois (2. pp. 76 and 77, 
A, B,C), lhe must be regarded as his immediate successor. 


Mion [, Kregaz, AND THEIR PREDECESSORS 


We will turn for the moment to the archons immediately preceding 
the period just discussed, First, ®idev I, It has already been asserted ™ 
that @iAov I was earlier than Nixios. because in the archonship of 
Dikav 1, GpavovAacs was archon of Hyettus, in that of Nixlay GpacovAace 
& ototepos. It may, of course, be objected that the absence of any dis- 
tinguishing mark does not necessarily mean that the QpagovAacs of the 
year of ®itov Twas the first of his name to hold the archonship of Hyettus 
during this period; the Hyettians may have been as careless about dis- 
tinguishing their archons as the Orepians about the priests of Amphiaraus. 
It must be admitted that there is some force in this objection, although in 
the inscriptions of Hyettus there is another case of an archonship being 
distinguished from that of an earlier archon of the same name (Tactic: 
7a Gevtepo, of JG. VIL. 2814). But another line of argument yields the 
same result; for if we accept Dittenberger’s restoration of ®lAcvos in 
[G. VU. 300, where the name of the archon is broken away but Ged8upe- 
is priest of Amphiaraus, it becomes clear that the first year of Dov 
preceded that of Kagicias, since JG. VIL. 300 is engraved on the stone 
which bears lower down JG, VII. 302, an inscription from the year of 
Kopisios. The restoration has in its favour the fact that Ged8epes is a 
rare name at Oropus, no other example from anywhere near the same 
period occurring in /G, VII. If the first archonship of Oftev was earlier 
than that of Nixes, let alone than that of Kegrcios, it must have been 
before #.G. 223, since there is no year vacant for it between 22% and 203. 
Tt may be urged that it is improbable that so lone an interval should 
‘Separate the two archonships of ®fdcov, as inscriptions from both are found 
on the same stone ®*; but on the contrary, the Oropus inscriptions give 
good ground for believing that some time did elapse between the two 
years, since the character of the scripts used is different; in the inscriptions 
from the earlier year (JG. VII. 247, 400) the form ™ is used exclusively 
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and € alternates with £; in the later year (JG. VII. 255, 278) 7 and = 
are used (in 278 TE). Again, 2809 which dates from the arc onship of 
"ArronAsbwpos, not long before the first archonship of ®ikwv,"? appears 
to be considerably older than the other military lists of Hyettus; 
it is the only one where a patronymic adjective is found. ‘Thus we 
may safely fix the terminus ante quem for the first archonship of Olav as 
B.C, 224. 

The names of the predecessors of OfAav may be ascertained from the 
inscriptions on the monument of Servilius Isauricus **; on the front of 
the stone are decrees from the years of ‘Eppaios, "Apslinyos and TTporrd- 
poxes; on the right-hand side, decrees passed under ‘AjoAAdSwpos and 
@idcov I. The order of the five archons is, then, ‘Eppéios, *Apetviyos, 
Tipastépayos, “ArroAAdbaopos, Dike I. All five should be brought down as 
low as possible, since EGBovkeos "‘Apivrou, who proposed the decree from 
the year of “Eppaios and ‘Wpwdiapos Ceozdtou, who moved JG. VII. 
246 in the year of "AroAAdSapos, both proposed decrees in the second 
archonship of Didcv.** “Wpard5apes, in view of the rarity of his name, is 
probably to be considered the same as the priest of Amphiaraus in the 
archonship of MomSéiyos. The proposed date is confirmed by indications 
in 1G. VIL. 3178 that Mpcrdpeyos was close in date to 'Ovdepes (B.c, 222— 
217) and Aapdgiros [(B.c. 210-208). Morcover, a Sdpidos Anuntpiou 
moved both the decree from the year of ‘Auetyryos and JG. VIL. 263 in 
the year whien ‘Agcy was priest of Amphiaraus (8.6, wed probably 
209); he was probably the father of the Anurytpies Zw@iAou who proposed 
IG, VIL. 319-321 at a date some time after the archonship of Gednpos 
(B.C. 241-209), KadAdvixos KAtoStvies, again, was polemarch under "AroA- 
ASwpos, Dikwv I and ‘ApioréxAcis.*4 All this fits in excellently with the 
hypothesis of a date a little before b,c. 224 for OfAwv I, provided that the 
five archons succeeded one another either immediately or at any rate with 
no long intervals between them. 

An archon who held office about this time is Kracios. His year of 
office and those of Mpcrtéyaxos and "Ovaowos cannot be far apart; for 
under TMpardpoyos, KatonAlSas DiAouelka was secretary to the polemarchs 
of Orchomenus and under Kracias he acted as witness to an agreement: ™ 
and, as Dittenberger points out, in JG. VIL. 3173, which dates from the 
year of Kreicios, it is stipulated that an agreement be deposited tap” 
"Ovdopov Groytroves, who is mentioned as the guarantor of a debt in 
1G NIL. 3172, from the year of "Ovéoros. Further, Aaudvixos “ApiotoAdus 
and KoAAryapes “Emrtépoo were polemarchs of Hyettus under both Kretcias 
and *Apiotouayos; ** Fapurxos MitiovAkco was polemarch of Hycttus under 
Kreicias, and [MitiovAAos Fapuixo; almost certainly his son, an ephebe under 
TloriSaiyos, whose year falls between B.c. 201 and 192; ™ EGpEiAes Adocovos 
was secretary of Hyettus under Kreiclas and polemarch under ’A ¢ 
(B.c.. 213-211) and "ApniovAas (a successor of Atovioios; v.. p. 77), while 
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his son was polemarch under "Apiotow (probably B.c. 201-190).7* All 
these references connect Kraolas with considerably later archonships and 
make it clear that his year of office should be set as late as. possible— 
either in 8.¢, 224 or very little before. Earlier than Krewias, but how 
much carlier it is impossible to say, was Xnpanv5as, 74 

For the years immediately before the period of Megarian membership 
of the Boeotian League, we have, then, the following list: 


“Epudctios B.C. 229 |<.) 
“ALEIUIYOS 228 (¢; 
Tipeoroparyos 227) (e, 
“Arrokdbuapes ga6 (¢, ) 
Oircov I 325 (c.) 
Kreisias 224 (¢.) 


THE ARCHONS OF B.C. 201 TO B.C. 192 


The date of TemSaiyos must be discussed together with that of 
Euuopi6os, since the name of Evpapi$as occurs above that of MenSdiyes 
on a stone from Hyettus (/G. VIL. 281g, 2820). Edpapiéas was a successor 
of “Imrapyes, as is proved by the military lists and proxeny decrees of 
Thespiae published in Act. 1923, 205, where “‘Immapyos is mentioned as 
archon of the League on the front of the stone and Etpopiéas on the side. 
Since the full twenty-two archons of the period s.c. 229-202 are known, 
Etpepi6as as well as MonGdiyos must have held office between B.¢. 201 
and 192. This dating is confirmed by a number of observations which 
connect the years of these two archons with those of the Atoviodotos 
group; thus, Oid8epes Acpovixcs was polemarch of Hyettus under Etpapisas, 
and bee son, Aqpavikes GioScpes, enhele under Dita tit Sipe *“Eredpyco “9 
polemarch under both Evuopitas and “Irrrapyes, Tipawv Kaniavos polemarch 
under Atevioteios and his son, Kerrisv Tiyovas, ephebe ynder EtuapiGas, 
“Augivixos Tovtiaves, who proposed /G, VIT. 308 under MonSéiyos, proposed 
VII. 304 under Irpavwv, Again, AnpoyapiGas Mohiouyépios was an ephebe 
under Evpapifes, his father, Mlonvounxerpers Acpoyapl6ac, secretary in the first 
archonship of Oidwv (B.c. 225 ¢.).8" AcyoyapiSas himself was secretary to 
the polemarchs of Hyettus under "Ayadapyl6as *!; since "AyedapylSas held 
office about B.c. 185 (v. p. 93), the archonship of Evyapiéas should 
clearly be placed at the beginning of the nine years’ period open. to it. 
It need not be considered a difficulty that Arcmovediapos Favatdvtow was 
polemarch under Etuopiéas and his father, FovétavBpos AnovioveoBdpea, 
polemarch (not, as Dittenberger says, ephebe) under ®iAwv II, two 
archons who must have held office at very nearly the same time; for 
we have examples of father and son holding office in the same year.® 
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MoniSdiyos, too, must have been archon little later than s.c. 201; for, as 
we have mentioned above, his year must not be too far separated from 
that of Ktrctas. 

The last two archons of the Aegosthena lists are Aauétpios and 
Képpates. Both archonships must fall later than 8,c, 202, since there is 
ne year vacant for them before; Koupotes can have held office at latest 
in B.C. 193, as his name is followed on the list /G. VII. 220-222 by that 
of another archon; ** Acuérpios at latest in Bic. 194. It has already been 
mentioned that there were two archonships of Aauétpies; whether the 
one of the Aegosthena list be the first or second it is impossible to decide ; 
but even if it be the first, it is exceedingly probable that the second also 
falls within these ten years, since, as was painted out on p. 76, it is very 
Soe connected with archonships of the Oicv—Aiwyioboios group. 

hus we have the following list of archons ; Evpapibas B.c. 201-193 
(probably 201 or soon after), Tonbdixos B.c. 200-192 (probably 200 or 
soon after), Aapétpios I B.G. 201-194, Kdppabos B.G, 200-193, Aapatpios IT 
B.C. 200-192 ( ?). 

To the same period must belong EGepyos. There are two reasons for 
placing his year early in it, First, the inscriptions from the same stone, 
1G. VIIL.. 237-242, associate it with that of Xapi$ayos. Second and more 
cogent, in One of these same decrees (241), proxeny and the other cus- 
tomary honours are granted to Zcctatpatos Geopikou ‘Afnvatos; now this 
Sacloetpatos Ceopikov is known to have wor a victory as a ‘rats XOpeuTts 
in the Soteria of the year of the Delphic archon Nicodamus;™ an 
Nicodamus is dated by Beloch to .c, 250-49." 

An archon who probably held office between n.c, 201 and 192 is 
Expotégavros. The name (only the letters .+.0or..a.t.are left) occurs 
on the same stone as those of two archons of Acraephia, thus: 


IG. VII. 2718 "Ayesotytrav = (Archon of Acraephia). 


* 2719 Srpordpavros (Archon of the League), 
. 2720 “Apictav (Archon of Acraephia), 
“ 272! ry (Archon of Acracphia). 


The inscriptions are military lists of Acraephia, which are perhaps less 
likely than, for example, proxeny decrees to be separated by any very 
long intervals; and in point of fact the date we should assign to 
‘Ayasotyitev from references in /G. VII. 2718 is just about the same as 
that which we should give ‘Aplotov from references in JG. VIL. 2720. 
Thus we may safely date Ztpotéopavtos by establishing the dates of the 
two Acraephian archions. 

"Ayacoryitwv was later than Kagioémiyos (B.C. 221-218), since under 
the latter KoAoKAiSas MavnGixe was an ephebe, under the former a 
polemarch.*? As for "Apictwv, he was a generation later than Kagicies 
(B.c. 223), since Kapicdéapos AroBdpo was an ephebe under Kagicias 
and his son, Aid8apos KerpicoSépw under “Apictav; and he may be con- 
" Phearchon of #0. Vil.222) hisnane wit, = “opt IV gpg 
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nected with one of the archons who held office after pic. 192; for 
Mevavépos “Avtrytvios was polemarch under ArawnoucdSwpos.** and it is 
tempting to recognise the same man in the Meve VBpo.- +.» .}ios who 
is mentioned as a polemarch in JG. VII. 2720 in which Ariston figures 
as archon, Again, JG, VII, 2721 is clearly not much later than 2714, 
since in the first inscription Qietias Mvocinmw is an ephebe, in the 
second chief “te Dapetprréov.’ But 2714 was cut at the same time as 
2715; and 2715 is a generation later than the archonship of Kagiclas, 
since in BCH. III, p. 197; iv, Zevéwnyos Elpwves is an ephebe and 
in /G, VIL, 2715 his son, Efpoy Zevavtiye (Perdrizet vouches for the *v,’ 
Whereas Dittenberger has Zevaprtiyeo).** the other hand, ‘Apictoy 
must not be too far separated from Kapiodtos, as the same man, 
» was archon under both; % thus he is unlikely to have held 
office much later than, say, B.c. 190. When we come to consider the date 
of the ree of AdpxvAcs we shall find good reason to put Er 
as late as possible; it seems, therefore, that he must have held olfice 
somewhere about B.C, 190. 


Either within or very shortly after this period must fall the years in 
Which Od§eves and "ApriAaos (or 'AptiovAas) were federal archons. ‘The 
two archonships were almost certainly close together: for inscriptions 
from both are found cut in one column on a stone in the Amphiaraum 
(UG. VU. 289-292), and the Mvactvos HoAiouxAsios of Hyettus who was 
an ephebe in the year of ‘ApnovAas was the son of TMoArouxdsis Myacives, 
salary to the polemarchs of Hyettus under OsAé€v0s. 

At first sight, indeed, it looks as if these archonships should be assigned 
to the second half of the third century, for the following reason. JG, VII. 
289, a proxeny decree of our series, was proposed by "Apfoteov Nixootpéroy, 
who proposed 287 and 288 also; these two inscriptions are on the same 
stone and were clearly inscribed at the same time. The presumption that 
all three decrees were nearly contemporary is borne out by the similarity of 
the script. Now in JG, VIL. 287 the recipient of proxeny is “ASéua¢ Alcovos 
AltwAos Grd MeArtios; in JG. VIL. 288 Todeuoxpérns Zwlkou @..... 
es a 5 Tis Oianbes. Dittenberger’s restoration, * OnBalov #€ “Ayalas * for 
“én “Ayaios’), must clearly be accepted. It is true that this type of 
nomenclature is not particularly common—nothing like as common as 
the type where the name of the state precedes that of the city; but, 
not to mention the numerous cases where cities of the same name are 
distinguished by the addition of the name of a district or georraphical 
feature (e.g, “Avtioyeds dr Adouns, ‘Avnioxets dd. Kixvou, "Avnoyets dare 
Tupéuoy **), we have an exact parallel in Oedbwpos . . . Sixou “ApeGouaios 
ty Xodubixtis* (fourth century) and in MoAvepatns Myaciaba ‘Apyslos dar’ 
"Ayonias,"* "Epuidvry TModuxpérou ‘Apyela dn’ "Axailas, Didwrros KaAAioSévour 
‘Apyeios Gr” "Ayoiles (first half of the second century). In the last three 
eee 
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examples the purpose of the addition is obviously to distinguish Argos 
from other places bearing the same name; for instance, Amphilochtan 
Argos. It is absurd to suggest with Dittenberger and Keil,” that *Ayanicc 
is the name of some unrecorded place in the Argolid. Apart from the 
intrinsic improbability of the existence of such a place, names of this type 
are characteristic of federations, ¢.¢. Achaca, Actolia, Arcadia, Acarnania, 
Doris, Epirus, Lyeta, Locris, ie Perrhaebi, and above all, Thessaly, 
The one conspicuous exception is Macedon, which was never in any real 
sense a xoiwdv or league, Yet, as Tarn points out,"* the mention of a 
xoivoy Maxeidveoy in S/G" 262 suggests that at any rate in the reign of 
Philip V this may haye been the correct technical. designation of the 
Macedonian state. 

Dittenberger’s restoration must, therefore, be accepted. That granted, 
it remains to find for the two inscriptions a date when Melitaea belonged 
to the Actolians and ‘Thebes did not. ‘These conditions are fulfilled by 
the years between B.c. 292 and 226; for between the Delphic archonship 
of Callicles in the autumn of 236 and that of Herys in the autumn of 242, 
‘western Achaca Phthiotis was, according to Beloch’s very cogent reason- 
mg,"? incorporated in Actolia; and between s.c, 232 and 228, when 
Callias was Delphian archon, the Actolians added castern Achaea 
Phihiotis.?* 

Tempting as this date is, it is difficult to accept (tin view of Leonardos” 
very strong arguments for placing the years of @iAdgevos and 'ApmovAas 
after those of Atcovioticios and Srpatav."* This later date is consonant 
with indications in the inscriptions themselves; for instance, the MoAiouxdsts 
Mvecives who was secretary to the archons of Hyettus under ®rhégevos 
was polemarch under ‘Ayofapyiics (6.6, 185 ©; #% p. 93) and 
Gedripos TT (pic, 185 ¢.3 o. p. O4). and was in all probability the 
son of the Mvasives NeAtouxkstog who was polemarch under Aicowiouctos 5 
KodAiwAiSas Gdpoutos!’" was polemarch under iAdfevos and “Apierreav 
(8.0, 201-195 [¢.): 0. pp..94, 95) ; EGuethos Aceves was polemarch under 
‘AotiodAas and his son Adowy EdpelAw ephebe under Geémpos TL. 
Further, the lettering of the Oropus inscriptions from these archorishrps 
exactly resembles that of inseriptions from the years of ioviows and 
Stpatov and differs in several respects, particularly in the form of (M7 as 
against ©), from that used in imseriptions of the third quarter of the third 
century; for example, /G. VIL. 280 (archanship of "Avriyev, photograph 
in “Eonu. rors, 79), "Eene. 19t8, 47, nos. 76-78 (archonships of "Eppaios 
and ‘Aueiviyos), 4G. VIL. 245, 246 (Mpwtéyayos and "ArroAASboopes}- The 
two Hyettian inscriptions, again, show late features, such as the ise of 
cursive forms in 2811 and of 7 in 2812. Thus the two archonships in 
uestion must be placed after n.c. 202, and, a 1b 1s all but impossible that 

G, VII, 28> and 288 are separated from 289 by an interval of more than 
thirty years, it remains to discover a second period at which Melitaeca may 
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have belonged to Actolia and Thebes not. To do this we must consider 
the exceptionally tangled history of Achaea Phthiotis in the last years of 
the third century and the opening ones of the second. 

It is clear that in the first half of his reign, one of the cardinal ambitions 
of Philip V was to wrest Achaea Phthiotis from the Aetolians, thus opening 
for himself a way south through the Ot range. In 8.c. 217, after a4 
vain attempt on Melitaea, he captured Phthiotic Thebes, expelled the 
population and turned the place into a Macedonian colony under the 
name of Philippopolis; the original inhabitants were settled by the 
Actolians in Thronium, and were still living there in B.c. 207.5% In 210 
he again made an unsuccessful attack on Melitaea™® but succeeded in 
capturing Echinus;' the mention of Xyniae in a fragment of the ninth 
book of Polybius suggests that Philip attacked i: with or without success. 
Probably it was about the same time that he won Pteleon and Larissa 
Cremaste; the former clearly became Macedonian, since Attalus captured 
it from Philip in n.c. 20051 the latter was in 197 included by the 
Actolians in their list of cities wrongfully in Philip’s hands.2%* In the 
same list occurs the name of Pharsalus. We have no record of the capture 
of Pharsalus by Philip, but an incidental reference in Polybius speaks of it 
as already Macedonian in B.c. 217.1% This is regarded by Beloch * as a 
mistake on the part of Polybius, because we know of an Aetolian 
hicromnemon from Pharsalus in the year of the Actolian general 
Latiamus.!°® But precisely the same difficult applies to Thebes; for in 
the Delphic archonship of Megartas 19 aod: in that of Philactolus ‘4 
we find fepouvjuoves from Thebes. Yet Thebes was undoubtedly Mace- 
donian throughout the pee a less likely hypothesis than Niese’s 
unrecorded recovery of Thebes by the Actolians and second capture b 
Philip is difficult to conceive. ‘The solution has been found i. 
Srahlin.™* At the ce of B.c. 206, he argues, Philip and the Actolians 

artitioned Thessaly; they gave up their claim to Thessaliotis and 

estiacotis, he agreed to cede Achaea Phthiotis to them. But he never 
earned out his agreement. Thus it is that the Aetolians complained 
(in B.C, 197) not that he won Larissa and the other towns by treachery, 
but that his continued possession of them was unjustifiable—ti & Aya 
Korexe vv... ., cadem fraude habere. . 1 Thus too it becomes 
intelligible that the Aectolians, as titular lords of Achaea Phthiotis, con- 
unued to appoint Achaean tepoyvipoves, some from cities actually in their 
control, others from the body of exiles dwelling in their territory and 
regarded by them as the rightful citizen-body of Thebes. (There may 
have been several other such settlements of exiles in Aetolian territory; a 
trace of Pharsalian exiles who were harboured by the Actolians exists, as 
Stahlin points out, in JG. EX. 2.238.) 
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Part at any rate of western Achaea Phthiotis did really remain in the 
hands of the Actolians. Thaumaci was Actolian throughout; onc of the 
first Py ees in the war which broke out anew in B.c. 200 was the unsuc- 
cessful siege of the place by Philip; 44 and when the Romans captured it 
in the Actolian War they encountered a desperate resistance very different 
from the ready submission of the Thessalian cities. Xyniae needed to 
be recaptured by the Actolians in g.c, 198;"* thus at some time they 
had lost it to Philip, probably in 210. But in 185 Philip speaks of it as 
admittedly an Aetolian city—Xynias quidem haud dubie Aetolicum 
oppidum sibi contribuisse eos.? Cyphaera, another of the towns recap- 
tured by the Actolians in 198,"° had probably been lost at the same time. 
These towns were not included in the Achaea Phthiotis which was assigned 
by the Romans to the Thessalians in 196; in the case of Thaumaci this is 
clear, since the Romans had to capture it from the Aetolians in B.c. 191; 
in that of Xyniac, it is implied by Philip’s words already quoted that he 
won it from the Aetolians m the Actolian War. 

It remains to discover to which section of Achaea Phthiotis Melitaea 


belonged—the Actolian west or the eastern part which in the settlement 
of 196 was delivered from Philip and adjudged to the Thessalians. First 
of all it may be noted that Melitaca was twice attacked without success 


by Philip, and that there is no record of its capture. Secondly, a 
MeAtrenéus is three times mentioned among the Actolian lepouvipoves.4* 
It is true that not much weight can be attached to the argument once it 
is recognised that the Actolians appointed lepouvioves from places not 
actually in their possession but formally claimed by them. But at the 
same time it may be noted that the lepopefqpoves of Achaea Phthiotis in 
this period were either from Thebes,” the mass of whose citizen body 
was settled in Actolian lands, or from towns in the Aetolian sphere— 
namely, Thaumaci'*® or Cyphaera™! before its capture by Philip. 
Further, neither Melitaca nor any of the other western towns of Achaca 
Phthiotis is included by the Actolians in their list of cities wrongfully in 
the hands of Philip. Lastly, by her geographical position, itaca is 
clearly connected rather with the western Actolian cities than with the 
cities of eastern Achaea Phthiotis so long in the hands of Philip. Lying 
as she does to the west of the central Othrys massif, where Gerakobouni, 
H. Elias and Massile all rise to a height of more than 1500 metres, and to 
the south of the Kassidiaris range, her natural lines of communication all 
lead to the west, to Thaumaci and the break in the Othrys range used by 
the modern road from Lamia to the north, not east to the Crocian plain. 
As might be expected, she seems to have preserved considerable independ- 
ence; the monogram ‘Ay. is never found on her coins, and im the fifth 
century at any rate she seems to have stood in alliance with Pherac.!* 
Thus it appears probable that Mclitaea belonged to the section of Achaea 
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Phthiotis which Philip failed to win from the Aectolians. It needs no 
argument to show that this Actolian territory was not included in the 
Achaea Phthiotis which the Romans assigned to Thessaly in p.c. 196. It 
is, however, improbable that Melitaca remained Actolian after 189, though 
the first inscriptional evidence for its being Thessalian dates from 
Bc. 145-4; 7" when the Actolians had lost Thaumaci and Xyniae,!*+ 
it is scarcely conceivable that they retained their hold on Melitaea. 

We turn now to the fortunes of Thebes. Thebes was istently 
claimed by the Aetolians in the Second Macedonian War, and Plamininus 
supported their claim—é 8& Tiros tay piv GAN otk Fon Belv olGeuiay 
(mapcAoypdvew) OriPos 6 povov ras OOids . . 12° In the settlement of 197 
Thebes, along with Pharsalus, was specially excluded from the Achaea 
Phthiotis which was assigned to the Thessalians."27. Although, by a 
curious omission, nothing further is said of Thebes, its fate was almost 
certainly referred to the Senate along with that of Pharsalus.“* That 
body disregarded the desire of the commission to hand over Oreus and 
Erctria to Eumenes;?** it seems to have disregarded also Flamininus’ 
informal promise of Thebes to the Aetolians; for in 185 the Thessalians 
imply that Philip had ceded Thebes direct to them—ct quae reddiderit 
coactus Thessalis, inutilia ut redderet curasse, Thebas Phthias. . . 124 
The policy of the Senate was to give the Actolians the bare minimum, 
The bulk of Achaea Phthiotis was freed; the Actolians were denied even 
Echinus, on the borders of Malis. To except the capital of the territory 
and give this isolated enclave to the Actolians would have been to slight 
geography and mar a liberal settlement of Greece, particularly as the 
Aetolian claims to Thebes were precisely the same as claims disallowed in 
the case of other cities, except for the fact that the Thebans had not sur- 
rendered yoluntarily. It is conceivable that this aspect of the case did 
not weigh as heavily with the Senate as with Flamininus, in the irritation 
of his unsuccessful attempt on the city; moreover, though Thebes did not 
surrender, there was a pro-Roman party headed by one Timon,™! and 
the obstinate resistance of the place may have been attributed to the 
presence of the Macedonian colonists. Again, the fact that Thebes played 
no part in the war of the Romans against Antiochus and the Actolians 
suggests that it was not Actolian. 

This examination of the history of Achaea Phthiotis has shown that 
Melitaca was Actolian and Thebes Macedonian from 3.c. 217 to 197. 
But it is unlikely that our two inscriptions date from this period, because 
while Thebes was under Macedonian domination jit must have been 
referred to a5 Philippopolis. On the other hand, the period from B.c, 196 
to 189 appears to fulfil all our requirements, and it is accordingly to these 
years that we must assign the inscriptions /G. VIT. 287 and 288, The 
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archonships of ®iAdfeves and "ApniovAas must therefore also belong to 
about this time. Indeed, since Etusirhos Adowuos, who was polemarch of 
Hyettus in the year of ’ApriovAcs, had been polemarch under “ApieroxAsis 
and considerably earlicr under Kregias,"* it is most unlikely that the 
archonship of "“ApriovAcs was later than B.c. 189, and it is far more likely 
that it was some years earlier, 


ARCHONS WHO HELD Orrick AFTER B.C. 192 


In this period must clearly fall the years of AtavovodSapes and 
“Ayatapxi6as, from whose archonships date the military lists of Acraephia 
published in BCH, XXIT1, p, 193 ft Both are, in fact, to be placed not 
early in the series of archons mentioned in these inscriptions, as Perdrizet 
suggests, but wellafter Kagiotas, ‘“ASavias, Kapicétics, ‘Ayatonlsis and Auxives, 
whose names head the lists he numbers iv to viii—as indeed the character 
of the lettering would lead us to expect. For ‘AyafapyiSas this is proved 
beyond doubt by the following references: 


(i) In JG. VIL, 2817 (Awomotiatos; B.c. 203) Zéivapyos Zaxpérios 35 
an ephebe; 
In /G, VII. 2823 ("AyatapyiBas) Zivepyos Daxpatios is a polemarch. 
(ii) In JG. VIL. 2814 (hrrepyes: B.c, 212-205: probably 207-205) 
it is an ephebe; 
In ae: VII. 2823 (‘Ayatapyidos) TovtdyysAos Movideuw is an 
archon. 
(iii) In 1G. VIL. 2816 (‘Apiotéxdsis; B.C, 213-211) Adpay Aduowos is 
an ephebe; 
In 1G. VII. 2823 (*Aycbapyldos) Aduov Adpwvos, presumably his 
son, is an ephebe. | 
fiv) In BCH, XXII, 198, no. vi [Kagicdnpos; B.C. 221-218) Aicvowy 
"Emixdapios is an ephebe ; 
In BCH. XXIII, 193, no. ii (‘AyatapylGas) "Emtydpers Aiodocaves, 
his son, is a polemarch. 


nt 


The last two references suggest that the year of “Ayotapyiées cannot 
have been much before p.c. 185. On the other hand, “Avnixpateis Tépya, 
who was an ephebe in the first archonship of ®ov, was probably the 
father of Tépyos ‘Avrixpatios, an ephebe of the year of "Ayatapyibas,"™ 
so that "AyoSapyiSes must not be placed too late. The few independent 
indications of the date of Arceoveddopes fit in excellently with the hypo- 
thesis that he held office about b.c, 185; for example, “AueworArsis Ofsvos 
was ephebe under ’Adavias, secretary to the polemarchs of Hyettus under 
Araviovad8apos and polemarch under Avustvos; 1* Atcooueddcpos was two 
generations after the archon of AcAtT. 1923, 201 (it Eéyryos Movpoovos is 
mentioned as ephebe under both), whereas Kagicias and 'AGavias were only 
one generation later. 

IC. VEL. o8ig, 2816, 2890. Pappadaki, Gh. 1923, 217. 
MIG, VIL 2813. 2b24: op. 105. 
4 BCH, XXII. p. io7 H, now y, vii, if ® 
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Above the military list of Hyettus from the archonship of "Ayatapyidac, 
on the same stone, is a list from the year of Kagicias, Intrinsically it 
is Improbable that this archonship of Kagicies should be the same as the 
one which we have placed about forty: years earlier than the archonship of 
"“Ayotopyidas: and the improbability is heightened by the character of 
the script, which shows cursive forms for ¢, ¢ and «. (The earliest example 
of the use of these forms in Hyettus belongs to the tile 9 of 
“ApiorowAgis."77) But the question is‘settled by the close connexion of this 
archonship with that of ‘Ayotepyias; for instance, Twociay Tivesitica 
was polemarch of Hyettus under both; AapoyapiBas TloAtouyapios was 
secretary under "Ayatapyiias and polemarch under Kapicios, Again, this 
archonship of Kapicics was clearly later than that of Etuerp lias," since: 
in the latter year this same Acuoyapibas TloAtouyamnes Was an ephebe: so 
too Kerricay Tinwves was an ephebe under Evuapibas and polemarch under 
Kepicios. Thus there can be no doubt that JG. VII. e 23 belongs to a 
different archonship of Kagtotas from that of the Aegosthena lists and: that 
this second archonship is to be placed before, but not long before, that 
of "Ayatapy iba, 

To the same period must belon# ElxAl5as: he was a generation 
later than “Inmapyes (B.c. 212-205), since under “lrmapyos Atcviouedicpos 
KapicoSwpo was an ephebe and under EuwAibas his son, KamordScopog 
AtcoviourcSvapco;™" thus he is unlikely to have held office much, if at all 
before n.c, 185; and his year cannot be far distant from those of TomSaiyos 
and "AyaSapyifas; for under both NonSaiyos "9 and EvxAiBas "ASavdSiopes 
Diroveriboo wins polesianchs and under ‘Ayafapyi8as!  "Apiotoyetresy 
Edpelkes Was an ephebe, under Euxal6as his father, Etueitos "“Aptoroyeitoves, 
a polemarch. All this suggests that EtxA(Sas held office at about the same 
time as 'Aya®apylSas, soon after 8.0, 185. 

The archonship of @eérpos from which dates JG. VIL. 2822 must be 
distinguished from Ais earlier archonship and assigned to this period. A 
number of references connect it with the archonships we have been dis- 
cussing} for instance, Aducoy Mouxpives was polemarch under Geétipos II, 
Mouxplves Adpesvos ephebe under EtAibas: M2 TioktouAcig Muacives 4 was 
polemarch under Gedtipes U and Ayotopyibas and secretary under OiA\é- 
eves, While his san, Mvacivos NodtourAsios, was ephebe under "Apriouiors 5 
the Myacives TMoaiouwkcios 1! who was archon under Atawovotes may be 
the father of TodotmAct Myacives. Again, in view af the rarity of the 
name, "Emyapers ‘IovAAos, who was an ephebe in the year of Geémyos TT, is 
probably to be considered the brother of OreSeapes “IfiovAAtos of the year of 
Kapicias 11.14 The TovdéSapos ‘Epunmaviao who was an ephebe in the 
archonship of Gonos IT will be a grandson of the secretary to the 
polemarchs of Hyettus in the year of Midcoy IT14 
If Georwos IT is to be placed somewhere about. Bc; 185, “Aploraw 

———S—————— Se ee 
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should be set little later than 200-190; for under 'Apiotwv the Ouvepyes 
"Auuviao who was secretary in the year of Oeotiyes I] was an ephebe." 
The suggested date is confirmed by references which connect "Apictwv 
with archons who held office at the end of the third century or the begin- 
ning of the second; thus, KodAiKAlSes Odpowvos was polemarch under 
him, under Nixios and under OAdfevos; 147 Aides Qdpacvos was polemarch 
under him and under “hrrapyos, while his son was polemarch under 
Tonidaixos; #* which suggests, though it does not prove, that ‘Apictov 
preceded TlomiBaiyos. AraviovedSwpos Favafdvow was polemarch under 
Evyapibas and secretary under "Apiotwyv.44* There remains one difficult 

—that a Adoaw EvysiAw was an ephebe under Gedtos II and polemare 

under "Apictav. But it is most unlikely that they are the same; the 
second is in all probability the son of the EGyeAos Aaodvos who was 
secretary of Hyettus under Krewios (B.c. 224 ¢.), polemarch under *Api- 
otoxAcls (B.C. 213-211) and ‘AprtiotAcs (u.c. 196-189 ¢.); the younger 
Aéouy was probably a cousin. 

Fairly certainly, the archonship of Modotetpotes should be dated to 
about this time. te was two generations after the archonship from which 
dates the inscription published in Aer. 1923, p. 206 (B.G, 250 ¢.); 1" 
thus it was pretty certainly a generation later than the years of Kagicias 
(8.0, 223) and ‘ASovias (B.c, 222-219), and about the same time as those of 
“AyatapylSas and ArawviovddSiapos. i ‘a same result is reached by working 
from the mention of ‘A®avias TlouSiavos as an ephebe under Kapiodrpos 
(a.c, 221-218)! while his son, TovSiwv "Afaviao, was palemarch under 
Modiovetpetes; to judge by this reference, Modovetpotoscannot have held office 
long before p.c. 180. Again, as van Gelder suggests," the "A 
Fasavépc who was polemarch under Modtovespores is in all probability the 
same as the ‘AmoAAddapos Fiodvpe who was an ephebe when “Apicray 
was archon of Acraephia (g,c. 190 ¢). If TeArovotpotos be rightly placed 
not far from B,c. 180, Holleaux’ dating of the inscriptions referring to the 
institution or renewal of the Ptoia + is confirmed; for the Tu@iav “Ataviao 
who was prophet of Apollo and served as one of the Acraephian delegates 
to neighbouring states will be the same as the TMouSiav “Afaviao who was 
polemarch of Acracphia under TloAiovetpotos. Now in B.c. 180 this man 
would still be comparatively young, since his father was an ephebe 
between 221 and 218; so that we have every reason to suppose that he 
was not prophet of Apollo until well afier n.c, 180. Thus the series of 
inscriptions probably falls between #.c. 170, say, and 146, which Holleaux 
assigns as the lower limit. Our inscription is also connected with an 
inscription which Holleaux has assigned to the same period as the decrees 
referring to the institution or renewal of the Ptoia; for the O:d6cpos 
Tiapyoo who. was an ephebe under Todovetpotos is mentioned as pole- 
march in /G. VI. 4192. the decree in honour of ZevoxAtas “ApxeoiAéov. 





* JG. VIL. 2ta4, stes. i ACH, XXII. p. 198, vb 

MPG. Vil. abeg, e8er, 2818. WE Mumumasne, NV IL, 

1 JG. VIL. 2824, 2814, 2820. "1G. NIL. 2720. 
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Tt may possibly be objected that it is difficult to place Nedoverpotos 80 late 
in view of the character of the script, which Perdrizet says seems earlier 
than that used in the inscriptions which he numbers iv—vii, dating fram 
the years of Kapisias, "APavias, Kagicétivos and 'Ayadowdes. It is, however, 
difficult to endorse this view; the script of the TloAiovetpotos inscription 
appears to resemble closely that of JG. VIL. 2719, from the archonship of 
Srpatopavtos, Which is undoubtedly later than those of Kagiclas, ‘Aéavias, 
Kagproétipos and "AyafoxAcis. 

We turn now to two archonships which must have been fairly close 
together but cannot be dated exactly; it is even impossible to decide 
whether they should be set before or after B.c. 192. The first of these 
archons, Euépectos, held office later than ©edtipos I, and therefore later 
than B.c, 202 (sec the series of decrees from the same stone, JG. VIL. 310- 
324; Erepowes and ‘AGavéSapes were both priests of Amphiaraus in the 
interval between estos and Evapestos). The priesthood of répavos 
probably fell some time after that of ‘Aoarov (8.¢. 209-206), since under 
the latter Zcipios Anuntpiov was active in Oropus and under the former 
his son, Anutrpios Zeopidov; * the archonship of Evapecros, as being later 
than the priesthood of Stépavos, is likely to have been well after Bc. 202. 
On the other hand, it must not be placed too late, for the "Apordvixes 
Evgfipou who proposed JG, VII. 322, one of the inscriptions which date 
from this. year, proposed also /G. VII, 241 during the priesthood of 
‘CaAuymyos; and “OdGumyos was a predecessor of "ABavd8apos, Whose pricst- 
hood was not far removed from the archonship of Stpérav. (The Mipyns 
‘Apynrmifou who proposed "Ep, “Apy. 1892, p. 46, no. 25 was probably 
priest of Amphiaraus under "Apiotéyayos and proposed /G, VII. 303 under 
Srpatwv.) The Mnrtpdscpos “Epycoves who proposed /G, VIL. 317, another 
proxeny decree of the year of ‘ASavédwpos, is in all aroteceliary the 
MntpoSepos who was priest of Amphiaraus under the second of our two 
archons. This archon’s name occurs on the left of a stone which bears 
on its front an inscription from the year of Atavoveios; thus he was later 
than Anovioumes, and may have been considerably later, Dittenl 
originally (ad /G. VII. 299) read ‘HpéxAertos; on p, 744 he corrects thi 
to Mvagdperos; Leonardos in 'Epnu. 1919, 56 (a) gives as the true reading 
N[ik]acapérou. 

To this same period belongs the archonship of "AvSpévies. His 
name occurs in a fragment of the great inscription dealing with the build- 
ing of the temple of Zeus at Lebadea.!* Fabricius 57 argues, and his 
argument is accepted by Wilamowitz and Wilhelm, that the funds for the 
rebuilding were provided by Antiochus IV Epiphanes; it must therefore 
be dated between 175 and 168—not, as Wilhelm says, 171, for it is by no 
means certain that the Bocotian League was dissolved in Bc. ijt. 
Swoboda, for instance, takes the opposite view. The literary evidence is 
inconclusive, but the best interpretation would scem to be that the Romans 
did not formally dissolve the xowdv, but took every Opportunity of 





1 IG. VIET. 264; 314-421. 


'"! De architectura Gresea, p. 05. 
™ Publibed by Wilhelm, AM. XXIL p. tyra. 
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weakening it_ by encouraging independent action on the part of the 
individual cities, In favour of the view that the xowév lingered on is the 
fact that the coinage appears to be federal; at any rate no issues of the 
individual cities are known for the period between #.c. 171 and 146.45* 
But it was a mere shadow of its former self. Thus Perseus could send 
Salle to the separate cities; *5* thus, too, disputes between Acraephia 
and her neighbours were referred for arbitration to Larissa, not settled by 
the League; +*° so, too, in the earliest of the Mouseia lists published in 
BCH, XIX, p. 339 ff, the name of the federal archon, Avxivos; is given; 
in the later ones (vili~xi), which must fall before B.c: 146 because of 
the ma of an *Ayoids dard ixtcovos, the Thespian archon alone is 
named. 

It seems likely that two fragmentary inscriptions (JG. VII, 2831 and 
2832) date from just after B.c, 171. They obviously belong to about the 
same time, since the secretary of the first (ZevowAlbas Tipcves) and a 
polemarch of the second (®:Aéxprros Tivavos} were both ephebes under 
Oséripos [12% and since “Eweuivavias Fapylye is polemarch in both (the 
restoration Fapulye in 2831 is almost certainly mght), These two refer- 
ences suggest a date not before 170. That JG. VIL. 2831 was not much 
later than this is suggested by the mention m it of EQuaAcs Kapioiao as 
an ephebe; he, as Dittenberger points out, was almost certainly the son 
(though probably not the eldest son) of Kapicias Modouneiko, who was an 
ephebe under "Apiotépoyos (B.C. 206. ¢.}." Again, ‘Apiotav “Apiatoxhsios 
is an ephebe in 2831, his father "Apiotoxhels “Apiotavos under “hmrapyos 
(B.c. 212-205).4% On the other hand, if the Aiwvieva AravioucoSipw 
of 2831 be the son of the AtviovedSapes Aimmovoodpa who was an ephebe 
in the year of "AyatapyiSas,!™ 2831 can scarcely be earlier than B.G, 165, 
IG. V11, 2832 may possibly be a few years earlier; but it was a generation 
later than the archonship of "AgriovAas, since in it "“Avriyévers EdSape0 is an 
ephebe and in /G. VII. 2812 his father, E05cpos “Avtryévics; the TMé&tpayv 
who is archon in it is probably the same as the Tatpwy Aiwvioveoddpe 
who is mentioned as an ephebe in the military list of Hyetrus from the 
year of EvxAi6as (soon after 8.0. 185); the Gapsaw Aihertos who is secretary 
in 2832 is the son of Ai\ns Capowvos, polemarch in the archonships. of 
"Apiotav and “trrapyos.!" We may, therefore, with some confidence assign 
to JG. VII. 2832 the year B.c. 170 as terminus post quem. 

The latest of all our archons is ‘hrvévixos. He belongs to the 
shadowy revival of the League after B.c. me (o. Dittenberger ad /G, VIL. 
2871). It is quite clear that he was a fe eral archon, not an archon of 
Acraephia, for the formula &pyav t "Axpaipiois finds its parallel in. the 
regular épywv év "Oyysior and no such formula is ever used of the archons 
of the individual states. {é} 8% wéAsos is the usual phrase when they are 
contrasted with federal archons.) 





* Hoad, Gomege-of Boratia, pp, B8-g2; Cahslogue 2 1G, VIL. afive, 
sliv 1, /istrde Nomen, p. 453 weiG. VIL. afr. 
Me Livy, XLEL 46. “4 IG. VIL, 2823 
me 1G VTL. 419 1G, VIL otay, athiy. 
rt (G. VIL. 2822. 
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ARCHONS WHO HELD Orrick EARLIER THAN THE Last QuarTER 
or THE THirp CENruRY 


We will now turn to the earlier archons of the League. Earliest of 
all we know was Qiottias. As Kohler points out,*? the inscription 
which dates from his year (JG. VI. 2407) cannot be far removed in date 
from JG. VIL. 2408, since ‘trios and Airavbas are boeotarchs im both. 
But in this second inscription McAeiSas and Aiwyltav are mentioned as 
boeotarchs and they must be the same as Plutarch’s * MéAxiros" and 
Aicyetray who led the expedition which was sent to Thessaly to avenge 
the death of Pelopidas.'"® Thus the two inscriptions obviously belong to 
years not far distant from 8.c, 364. Kohler attempts to date them more 
exactly, assigning JG. VIL. 2408 to a.c. 363 and 2407 to B.c, 366 or 365. 
But as Cary shows in 7HS. XLII, tgo, the whole ingenious argument rests 
on the assumption that MaAeiées and Aiyitev can oily have been 
bocotarchs together once; and yet these very inscriptions show that that 
assumption is false, since ‘lias and Altevbas are bocotarchs in both. 

‘Aprotiov, Nixdkacs and “Aysiwivixos held office during the Sacred War 
iv. IG. VIL. 2418). 

‘Iouewias (Aer, 1923, 219). The inscription from the archonship 
of “Ioyevias is dated by Pappadaki to the end of the fourth century at 
latest, on score of dialect atl lettering and also because vecdrepoi is used 
instead of the Attic word fpnfoi which is found in the other Thespian 
inscriptions. It is indeed likely to be rather earlier, since it was evidently 
engraved before ‘ «" became the recognised spelling for the old Boeotian 
long e—in two cases a is used in this inscription, in one n, and in the rest 
€; according to Bechtel, this change in orthography took place in the 
middle of the fourth century. Pappadaki suggests that the ‘Eqited\es who 
was archon of Thespiae under ‘lovevias was probably the grandfather of 
the ‘EmtéAus who is mentioned as izpouvipev of Bocotia in BCH. XXVI, 
265, no. 16. This inseription, as showing fifteen Actolian lepopiripoves, 
should belong to the years between B.c, 226 and 222; in any case, the 
mention of Evpupios Auxicxou MeyaAoroaitms ' the rhapsode shows that 
the inscription is not to be set far from the Delphic archonship of Callias, 
which Beloch fixes as p.c. 228. The second ‘Enrriacts may have been 
lepopyijweov at an advanced age, but on the whole it seems likely that four 
generations lic between the first and the second and that ‘lopeivias should 
be dated not later than the third quarter of the fourth century. 


Hexpanaazr, Ermenor, Teaz AND DinoKxumor, 


In_ the inscription which dates from the archonship of *HoypdvBas 
(1G. VII, 27246) we find instead of the normal seven d&peSpiatevowres, 
eight; and one of these is a Chalcidian (Mepitrohos MimovAla XaAxiBels), 
Holleaux has shown in BCH, XIII, 7 ff. that the explanation is that for a 





* ‘The bame is restored for-TEA 1" Op, cil. > 219, 
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short time at the end of the fourth century Chalcis belonged to the 
Boeotian Lea uuc.! This period must have ended in 8.6. 304, when 
Demetrius Poliorcetes drove the Boeotian garrison out of Chalcis.17 In 
1889 Holleaux fixed as the earliest possible date for the Bocotian conquest 
B.C. 312; but in REG. X. 155 he shows that the conquest cannot have 
taken place before the death of Polemacus in 8.c. 308; that adventurer 
did indeed free Chalcis from Cassander’s soldiers in p.c, 312, but he seems 
to have retained it in his own hands and kept a garrison there. Thus the 
inscription from the archonship of "Hoxpadvbas belongs to one of the years 
8.c. 308-304,'% But, as Holleaux points out, the archonships of EGpeies, 
Tele§ and Diddkapos cannot be very far distant in date from that of 
‘Heypwmvbas, since under all "Oviyaotos NixoAdios of Thespiace is prophet; 
further, "HoxpevEas is dpedpratevwv under Tpia€, Tpic€ under EduerAes and 
Etuertos under Tpiag. rdkayos, an the other hand, is not so closely con- 
nected with the other three, and, as Dittenberger argues in his note to 
IG. VIL. 3175, probably did not hold office belore B.c. 2qo. 

“Hoxuaes. The name of the Bocotian archon restored as **HoyvAos* 
(only * ‘Heyv" remains) is found in a Delphian inseription *** recording a 
treaty made between the Bocotians on one side and, on the other, the 
Aetolians and * Oo xe0o1 tois per” Atradcov., Authorities are agreed that 
the inscription cannot be later than the first years of the third century— 
Bourget and Walck on the score of the general character of the lettering,"* 
Pomtow because of the use of * $=." 17° On the other hand, the treaty shows 
the Aectolian federation as a neighbour of Bocotia and as including part of 
Phocis. It can scarcely, therefore, be much before B.c..290, since it was 
at this time that Ozolian Locris and Phocis first came into the hands of 
the Aetolians.'7? Attempts have been made to fix the date more precisely. 
Walck, by a process of eliminating other dates, refers the imscription to 
the second rising of the Bocotians against Demetrius Poliorcetes, which 
was terminated by the siege of Thebes in B.c. 2o1. Against this De 
Sanctis argues that in neither the first nor the second ‘rising were the 
Aetolians and Phocians * cither the sole or the most Important allies of the 
Thebans,’ as the treaty would lead one to suppose, If it refers to the first 
rising, why are the Spartans not mentioned? If to the second, it is cer- 
tainly extraordinary that it contains no word of Pyrrhius, since he * invase 
appunto Ja Tessaglia per fare una diversione a loro profitto "—a statement 
apparently based on Plutarch, Demetris, XL, 1. 1.27" 

[It must be admitted that De Sanctis’ objection is not conclusive, 
though his.own breed .c. 280, certainly provides a suitable setting for 
such an alliance: The attack headed by Sparta on Actolia in that year *?? 
would explain the absence of any reference to allies of either side, and the 
position of Antigonus, together with the fact that Bocotia apparently 
Leagur; >. Holieaux, REG. X. 157. 3 Rew, Phi. XXXVIL- af. 

Nf Died. SON. doo) ¥, and 4 * Allo, XV, py, 5, xocxiv, 
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recovered her independence precisely at this time,’™ the failure to mention 
Antigomis. 

At the same time, in-a period where our sources of information are so 
scanty and so unsatisfactory, it is impossible to decide with certainty 
between the two dates proposed. 

TickuEevos. In fixing the date of this archonship there is nothing to 
go on save the dialect and script of the inscription published im ‘Epnu. 
1909, p..56. The dialect is pure Bocotian; v has not ousted o1; v, in all 
probability the old Boeotian form, not the later one duc to the KowsA, is 
usted in ThoaGéevos and dovAla; there are no traces of xown Influence, 
except in the use of dcyéves instead of tyyéves and inthe fact that ‘oré 
suffers no apocope ; on the first no siress ean be laid, <ince examples appear 
from the beginning of the third century or possibly even earlier; the 
second is even less significant, for the pliurase «i kera yav et Kod 
SdAccoay scems to have been imitated from the Attic use and with ve 
few exceptions to have preserved the xown form, On the other hand, 
there is no single example of the old Boeotian long «. The msermption is 
‘written croryndév. These features suggest that it dates from the end of 
the fourth century or the beginning of the third. 

"Epéteov. Novosadsky, in AM. X, p. 216, suggests that because the 
recipient of honours in the decree from the archonship of “Epétav was a 
Perrhacbian, the decree js tO be assigned to the period when Bocotans 
and Perrhachians were alike members of Antigonus Doson’s league. The 
inference is obviously a risky one, and the dialect and character of the 
script suggest an earlier date. The first is pure Boeotian, showing no 
trace of xoive) influence and having o1, not uv forms; the second, as far as 
can be judged, has early letter forms (Novosadsky gives. 2, while Ditten- 
berger has =). Thus it seems likely that the inscription is not later than 
the middle of the third century. 


TlamMneiexa: AND Xaroninoz. 


Dittenberger (ad /G. VIL. 4260) conjectured that the archonships of 
Tlapteipryos and. Xapotrives were not far BPATD his suggestion was shown 
to be right by the discovery in the Amphiaraum of a large base bearing 
six proxeny decrees.!*! The two on the face were passed in the archon- 
ship of Tayneipiyos, the second one on the right side of the stone (which, 
according to the custom of Oropus, would be inscribed before the left), in 
that of Xaponives. In two other widely separated places in the Amphi- 
araum decrees dating from the two archonships were found together; 
JIG. VU. 4259, from the year of Xeporivos, was found together with two 
Nopreipixes inscriptions (/G, VIL. 4260 and 4261) on the south side of 
the conduit marked A on the plan in Mpa. 1884, about level with. the 
end of the large trepiPopiov; the inscriptions "Egny. 1919, P. 74, NOS. 105 
and 106 (Mapteipryos) and to7 (Xaporives) were found “ Bopp&iev av 
Potipiov ty tH botipw Sopatio.” Thus it is probable that Xaporivos was the 
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immediate successor Of Tapmeipiyos; at any rate, there cam have been no 
long interval between them. 

‘The dates of the two depend on the mention of an Opuntian as the 
proposer of a proxeny decree in the archonship of Xaporivos—Arbdpneoy 
*Emappootoe "Otroeytios, who roposed IG, VII. 393 and “Epnu. 19179, p- 75, 
no. 107-4? On this fact as basis the most varied theories have been built. 
Holleaux originally argued that Opuntian Locris belonged to the Bocotian 
League between Bic. 244 and 198." Later he treated his earlier argu- 
metits as insufficient and was inclined to refer the two inscriptions to a 

sssible earlier period of Bocotian ascendancy over Locris at the end of 
the fourth century! An adyance was made when it was demonstrated 
from inseriptions found at Delphi that Opuntian Loeris was won by 
BRorotia early in B.c. 279°" but it still remained doubtful how long the 
Bocotian domination lasted, Klaffenbach was inclined to accept Holleaux’ 
view that the references in Livy and Polybius to Opuntian Locris during 
the Social War show that it was at that time a part of Boerotia; Beloch 
took the opposite view: and he is proved right by the mention in an 
inscription dating from the archonship of Avkivos of an Opuntian along 


with four Boeotians as victors in the Mouseia; '%* thus in one of the years. 


between 8.c. 209 and 206 Opuntian Locris was independent. No argu- 
ment against this inference can be drawn from the fact that Halac was 
still Boeotian in one of the archonslips of @itwy '** and Larymna at some 
time between B.c. 178 and 146 (c.); 1° for these two places remained 
permanently Bocotian.!" Since there seems to be no obvious occasion 
on which Bocotia could have lost control of Opus had she possessed it at 
the time when she freed herself from the yoke of Aetolia, it seems natural 
to accept Beloch’s contention that Opus remained a member of the 
Bocotian League until 5.c. 245; in that year she passed under Actolian 
domination along with Boeotia, and escaped from it at the same time, but 
remained independent from 8.¢. 236 to the beginning of her second and 
more lasting subjection to Actolia in B.c, 198, But this theory, too, must 
be modified, and again owing to a Delphian inscryption; for in the 
Soteria list 1° dating from the archonship of Aristagoras, placed by Beloch 
in B.G. 254, a Edyapibes “Emydpou ‘Orrowvtios is mentioned as victorious 
tpaywhes, Thus the subjection of Opus to Boeotia can have lasted only 
until s.c. 254. The following observations confirm the theory of a date 
between #.c. 272 and 255 for the archonships of Mopeeipryos and 
Xaporives, First, a decree which has survived in two all but identical 
copies: from the archonship of Moymeipiyos '! was proposed by “Evbics 
TyAcyéve: Tharalsus. ‘This is the sole example of the mame * "EvSios ' 
which occurs in JG. VIL. Accordingly, it is exceedingly likely that it is 
the same “EvStoy who was iesouvtov of Bocotia in the Delphic archon- 
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ship of Pleiston, dated by Beloch to s.c. 265°" Again, the Locrian who 
proposed JG, VIL. 393 and ‘Egnp. 1919, 75, no. 107 was called A:Boppow 
(or Av6uyoov, as the name is spelt in the second inscription). Once more, 
no other example of the name is mentioned in the indices of JG, VIL; it 
is, therefore, almost irresistible to identify this A:Supeov with the lepopvjpav 
At0pev 1? of the archonship of Athambus (8.c. 268, according to Beloch). 
Tt need cause no surprise that an Opuntian could play so prominent a 
part in the country which had absorbed his own; for we have the example 
of the Opuritian Nixasiyopes, who was twice bocotarch and once hipparch— 


Sis yao Evil woképots Gyticato tav dodAcuTay 


vikav £ Trorrépcov THAGBEy coyupEves 
Kal tpftoy trou." 


It is fortunate that it has proved possible to date these two archon- 
ships with comparative accuracy; for the inscriptions from them furnish a 
welcome and In some respects an doped) icture of the Boeatian 
dialect in the first half of the third century. One striking fact is that 
there is no single example of a patronymic adjective—though this is the 
less surprising m that there is in the decrees no example of the context 
where these adjectives survived the longest—namely, a list of names in the 
genitive. Apart from this absence of patronymic adjectives and from the 
neglect of the digamma in writing olxies, one of the inscriptions, from the 
year of Xaponives, is written in pure Boeotian dialect, completely 
uninfluenced by xowt}—except, indeed, in the formula xq Kore yav xi 
kata 64Acc00v, where, as almost invariably, the characteristic Bocotian 
apocope of the preposition is absent. The old Boeotian ot is used 
throughout." Early letter forms are used [¢.g. ), and the inscription is 
engraved croiynédév. It was this inscription in particular, together with 
the military list from Lebadea, /G. VII. 3068,'%* which suggested to 
Holleaux a fourth-century date for Xaportives. 

The other inscriptions show the most remarkable diversity of forms, 
especially in the writing of v for the alder ot. For example, JG. VII. 393 
has 10 Sanu, 7 Kiwew, but arrot; "Epnu. 1919, no. 10% Tol Sapo, 7 Kuve 
and airdi; JG. VII. 4260 yi Stuer, avroi, but 1 kw; 4261 70 Banu, 
but 1H xowd; "Epny. rorg, no. 98 ‘oi’ forms consistently; 99 ‘uv’ forms 
with the exception of tots mpoftvor. Marks of xowh influence are 
numerous; ‘Eqnu. 1919, no. 101 has kal twice; no, 99 has edepyérans 
(though, according to Buttenwieser, this spelling is found poly in verbal 
endings and in the words xal, Sixeios and Thoraeds); JG. VII. 4261 has 
fooréAmav and eipdvas (the latter occurs also in "Egy. 191g, no. 107), 
‘Egnu. 1919, no. tor has efprvns and yfiv; JG. VII. 4260, "Een. 1919, 





ACH. XXXVI. aso. has the foro) durypsytrro, anil that hitherto {1 hae 
wpe -$1G.* athe. been doubtful whether thie form occurs before the 
mt IG. LX. L. eyo. middle of the thind century, The aucription from 
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106 have Topmelye, 1G. VII. 4260, 4261 and probably “Egny. 1919, 
Tlaytrerpixos 5 IG. Vil. 4260 has tacos. In the two words olxias aa 
loottrav, the cases where the digamma is written about equal those 
where it is omitted. In most cases x} Kota yay xh Kote Séharrov is 
written, without apocope of the preposition; in one (/G, VIE. 4260), 
Kora yay Kf) Kot 6éAqrrav. 

The following table may give some idea of the varicties of spelling in 
the different inscriptions. *X* is used to represent the normal usage in 
any one inscription. 
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Some of the examples of xow# influence should perhaps be ascribed 
to the carelessness of Oropian stonecutters used to engraving inscriptions 
in the xow? spoken in their native town, 

"Ayriyov. A decree in the year of Moptrelpixos and one in that of 
‘Avrlyav were proposed by a Avouvipos Meidiyo “Wpaemics:; 7 on the 
other hand, the year of ‘Avtiyow is connected with the second archonship of 
Pray by the fret that EGBoudos "Anivrou “Wpadrios, who proposed two 
deerees in the former, also proposed one in the latter.'** At first sight it 
seems possible that the second Avoavipos might be a grandson of the 
first and that the archonship of 'Avtiyov might fall rather later than the 
second year of @idav; but this appears unlikely when we observe that 

| "Auwvrou was active long before Oitov I, having proposed a 
decree under ‘Epydios in B.c. 229 at latest. We must therefore suppose 
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that the archonship of *Aytiyey fell about half-way between the year of 
Foymeipixos and the second year of @idwy and that the political activity 
of AvoovSpos also extended over a considerable period. It follows that 
the archonship of Tawmeipryos is in all probability to be placed towards 
the end of the period 8.c. 272-255; otherwise the careers of the two 
politicians will be made improbably long. : 

‘lapoxdeis. As Pappadaki shows, ‘lapoxAsig mentioned in Acdr. 1923; 
228 as ex-archon of the League and commander of the victorious 
Thespian contingent to the Pamboeotia is the same as the ‘lepoxtsis of 
SIG# 457 who went on an embassy to the teyvitai when the Mouseia 
were converted to an d&ydv otegavitns; he also went to Athens on the 
same errand.?°°  Jamot °°" argued that the reorganisation of the Mouseia 
cannot have taken place before p.c. 246; but his argument is invalid, 
since it depends on the assumptions that the federal archon Au«ivos held 
office before a.c. 246 and that Opus belonged to Bocotia between B.c. 234 
and 198. All that can be inferred from the mention of Avuxtvos as archon 
in the Mouseia list petenes in BCH. XIX, p. 332, no. vi is that the 
reorganisation took place before g.c. 206. Pappadaki, indeed, argues that 
general probability is in favour of the reorganisation and extension of the 
games having taken place before the great disaster of Chacronea in 
B.C. 245; and it may be freely admitted that his theory is Strongly su 

rted by Polybius’ description of the state of affairs in Boeotia in the 
EiiPoentary after Chaeronea, But however strong a probability, it 
remains a probability, not a certainty; and as far as our inscription goes, 
it is difficult to date it before the middle of the third century, In view of 
the complete absence of patronymic adjectives, the consistent use of u for 
ot forms and the admixture of late letter forms in the script—both = and 
= are found, 4 and A, = (once) and =, Pandy. There may, of course, 
have been a considerable interval between the time when ‘lapoxAcls 
served as envoy sel | the enlargernent of the Mouseia and the 


time when, as ex-federal archon, he commanded the Thespian contingent 
to the Pamboeotia, 


Epmebiovbes. Dialect and script alike, as Pappadaki points out, mark 
the inscription from the archonship of *EymeSravbas as belon ing to the 
third Fentaty, He himself is inclined to assign jt to the second half of the 
century on the grounds that Eos is spelt without a F and that an Actolian 
form such as Xopowiois is impossible before the battle of Chacronea and 
the ascendancy of Actolia over Boeotia; the second of these grounds fails 
to carry conviction; the borrowing of a grammatical form does not imply 
political subjection and may well have n place during the carlier part 
of the century. As for the first; in the inscriptions which date from the 
pears Of Maumelpryos and Xapenives, before the turn of the century, we 

ave noted several cases of the neglect of the digamma. There is, then, 
no really yalid reason for denying that this inscription may belong to the 
first half of the third century—to which its dialect and script, as Pappadaki 
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himself says, are entirely suitable; though we cannot deny that it may 
belong to the second half of the century. 


We come now to three archonships which have already been men- 
tioned more than once incidentally—those of Adpevros and the archons of 
Agr. 1923, pp. 200 and 201, whose names have perished. The two last 
inscriptions are found on the same stone from Acracphia with three 
others; on the front of the stone is the inscription printed on p. 201, on 
the right side that on p. 193 (the remission of a debt to the city by one 
Deoiwmyos), On the left side first the military list printed on p. 200, then 
the inscription A from p, 197, then B from p. 190. It is natural to assame 
that the front of the stone was inscribed first and the sides not long after; 
and the assumption is confirmed for the inscriptions on the left side of the 
stone by the thet that "Aptotoxhels Toortiptos is polemarch on p, 201 and 
"ApiorokAcis Moortijieo in A. Thus the three inscriptions, p, 200, p. 201 
and p. 197 (A) may be regarded as of approximately the same age; though 
if the ThreotoKAcls AsftAda who is mentioned as an ephebe in the military 
list on p. 200 be the same as the one who is named among the trayyeApever 
Tas Acyas inn A fhe may be his grandson), there will probably be some 
little interval between these two inscriptions. Now the inscriptions printed 
on pp. 200 and zor of Aetr. 1923 (for shortness I shall refer to these 
inscriptions as * 200 * and * 201°) both appear to belong to a period about 
a generation before the first archonship of Kagicias (B.c, 229); 2% 
KopicdSwpos Sfucovos is an ephebe in ‘200°; Styov Kagiooddpo under 
Kagiciog I; Threotoxdeis [KadAmA]elog polemarch in “201,” KoAAixhels Throio- 
Weios under "Adavies (B.c. 222-219). That Kapicoe KAtovos is pole- 
march in ‘901,’ and his son, KAiov Kagicoros, in the inscription * which 
is engraved next but one to that from the archonship of Etparopay ros 
(B.c. 190¢.), suggests that ‘ 200° and * 201 ' can be very little earlier than 
B.G. 250. Again, these inscriptions are two generations earlier than those 
from the archonships of ‘AyatapylSas (soon after B.C, 185), Aimviovsdbwpos 
(B.c.. 185 :c.) and Todovetpotes (B.c, 180 ¢.); for Throisy Anuatplea is pole- 
march in ‘200° and his grandson, Mrwlav Aaperpiea, under ‘Ayosapyibas,*™ 
MeAtray EUSduo and Séuryos Moupwvos, ephebes in ‘207,’ and their grand- 
sons of the same names under TMoAiodetpotos and Anoviovaddwpes.2™ ~=These 
references all point to a date about B.c. 250. 

Not far removed from these archonships is that of Adpxvhos, tor 
‘Apictoyettwy Zevawios is secretary in ‘ 201" and polemarch in JG, VIL. 
a7t8, from the archonship of AdpxvAes; but clearly Aédpuvaos is the earliest 
of the archons in question, since in /G. VIL. 2716 the old term Supsopspws 
is used, in ‘goo’ and ‘201 ° the later wedtopdpas. A date about n.c. 265 
will be found to suit all the conditions best. First, Travoxhets “ASavodapios 
was polemarch under AdpxvAcs, and his grandson of the same name under 
Kagioétipos (p.c. 221-218);7° then Niky Medioow was an ephebe of 

Acraephia under Adpxvaos, and his grandson, Nixov Mehiogc, under 
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"Ayaoctyirov,*°* who hicld office in Acraephia belore Stpotégavtos, was 
archon of the League (B.c. 190 ¢.), Opacdvbas Mvaciao was an ephebe 
under Adpxvacs, and his great-grandson, Mvacias GpacwvS40, under the 
archon of Acracphia from whose year of office dates JG. VII. 2721; #7 
this archon was at least two years later than Etpotdpavtos. This: last 
reference suggests that the archonship of Adpxvaes is unlikely to have been 
later than B.c. 265; the two following considerations show that it cannot 
have been much earlier. TletpoxAeis Mavtiaco was an ephebe under Adpxvaos, 
while his son, Mavtics TUletpoxKAslos, was secretary under Acpltinas, Sip 
(soon after n,c, 185)29* Secondly, an ‘Apyidios Acovixios is polemarch of 
Acraephia in JG. VII. 2716, and a man of the same name is mentioned 
in the list of Orchomenians who served as cavalry under Alexander?" 
Both names are so rare that it would be trusting too much to coincidence 
to deny all connexion between the two men who bore them. To iene 
them would be to set the archonship of Adpxvaes far too early to satisfy 
the conditions of the references we have quoted. We must therefore 
suppose that the second "ApyiAios was the grandson of the first. But if so, 
he is unlikely to have been polemarch before B.c. 265. 

It is impossible to attach any weight to Van Gelder's **" suggestion 
that the archonship of AdépxuAos must be put back to the end of the fourth 
century or very beginning of the third, because the polemarch "ApyiAtos 
must be identified with the ‘Apyiaics of the Orchomenian inscription. 
He gives his own case away when he writes ‘nisi forte nepos potius 
intellegendus est titulo nostro, vel pronepos.’ (Apart [rom the difficulty 
of dates, it is more probable that a descendant of an Orchomenian should 
hold high office in Acraephia than an Orchomenian who had migrated to 
Acraephia at a mature age.) On this arbitrary assumption as to the 
date Of Adpxureos Van Gelder bases his whole framework of dates for the 
Bocotian archons; the argument, though ingenious, is throughout based 
on insnfficient evidence and embodies results so improbable as the dating 
of Kagicias to B.G. 180, while Kagiootyos is placed in 8.6. 240, although 
his name comes in an inscription to the right of that from the archonshi 
of Kagicias on the Acraephian stone described in BCH, XXIII, pp. 198 ri 

‘Ayéhov, In the inscription printed on p, 200 of AcAt, 1923 a certain 
Titatowrets Ac&iAdeo is mentioned as an sahehee it may be the same man 
or conceivably his grandfather, who is one of the frayye\pivor tas Adyas in 
Aekr. 1923, 197, The name is also found as that of an dgeSmoateiav in 
the inscription of the federal dedication from the archonship of "Ayo. 
This inscription appears from its dialect to be later than the 
inscriptions we have been discussing; there are, as Holleaux points out, 
no patronymic adjectives, though in a list of names im the genitive these 
adjectives are often found at a period when they are going out of general 
use—' molestae genetivorum cumulationis vitandac causa,’ as Dittenberger 


~~ 1. VIL ant that the three polemnurche who are mentioned lin oe 
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says. Again, an inscription like’ the nt is just the place where we 
should expect to find operating the other factor which has been adduced 
to explain the survival of these patronymic adjectives—namely, the con- 
seryatism which retains old forms in the nomenclature of officials, par- 
ticularly im a religious context.*4 Another feature which would make it 
difficult to date the inscription long before the middle of the third century is 
that the older Bocotian o has been displaced by v. Thus the dedication 
gives the impression of belonging to a rather later period than Agr. 
1923, 200 and 201; accordingly, if the Trranoxheis ActtAdes of * 200" be not the 
same as the one of p. 197, it is the first and younger of the two who is. to 
be identified with the official of JG. VII. 2724 (ce), the inscription from the 
archonship of "“Ayiwov, In any case the latter is probably the Throioxhets 
who was leponvqpov in the Delphic archonship of Callias (p.c, 228, 
according to Beloch), The archonship of "Ayé\wv is, however, unlikely to 
have been. later than, say, B.c. 290, since under him Qioyitev “Ovacipe 
Was Secretary to the 4geSptarevovres; he must have been the father of the 
"Ovaowpos Oroyltoves of the Nicarcta inscription,*"* and this ‘Ovdowos was 
a contemporary of the federal archon 'Ovéowos. (There is no adequate 
ground for identifying the two, as Holleaux does in BCH. XXITI. 14; 
the name * ‘Ovdéewos’ 1s a fairly common one In Bocotia.) 

The same mixture of patronymic adjectives and genitives ** as we 
have noted in the Adpxvdos group of inscriptions characterises 7G. VIL. 
1795, from the archonship of Movéov,*" and suggests that it belongs to 
the same period in the middle of the third century, though it is impossible 
to date the inscription more precisely, 

In discussing the dedications of the Bocotian League, Holleaux groups 
with the two just mentioned others from the years of Aovoluvastos, Zapias 
‘Iopewwixétao and Mvdcwv. But the grounds he adduces do not necessarily 
show really close temporal relationship. The Jast-named archon, Mvécov, 
needs no anions he is clearly the archon of the Aegosthena lists; and 
held office between B.c. 214 and 212. The dialect (in particular the v 
forms which have displaced the old Bocotian o: forms) and the seript of 
the inscription in question are entirely suitable to this date, 


As for Zapias, his archonship is probably to be assigned to the second 
half of the third century. He is mentioned as archon of the League in 
IG. VU. 3207, as. lepeds riSv KaBipwy in JG, VII. 2420 and 2477 and also 
in 2463. In 1673 a son of ‘lownuixéras, whose name is not legible on the 
Stone, is mentioned as dgeSpiarevov. It is natural to restore the lost name 
as Zonias, for it is clear that the inscription is of the same date as /G. VII. 
3207, since in both Aiwias ‘Eporicvos Setomels is prophet. The natural 
restoration cannot, however, be right, as the last two letters of the name 
are according to Lolling -xo; thus it must be a brother of Zapias and not 





*! Pappadaki, AAT. 1929, 200. * The first letters of the name are fost; Ditten~ 
MEG, VIAL, ga 72) ales 9173, 4184, 9178. berger teviore] Thevjeeres; in any case it appears 
** Lolting’s readings show that Holleaux was improbable that the mame can be 'Medowy,’ ax 
mistaken ix saying that the inscription conmined po Holleaux thought. 
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Zoulos himself. In this whole set of inscriptions the only indication of 
date apart from dialect and script is that in JG. VIL, 3207 a Flovtoy 
KakAryitoves: “dipeaties 18 one of the dpecSptatetovtess. Now a TMiGav 
KadAryelroves was prominent in Oropus at the beginning of the second 
century; he proposed decrees in the years when Médortos, ‘OAvumyos and 
Krneigay were priests of Amphiaraus “8 and nor long before the priest- 
hoods of SrivGapes * and “Eppoxpatys- 47 The date of the archonship of 
Soulas depends on whether the Mov@wv Kaddtytroves of IG. VII. 3207 be 
considered the same as the Mu@iev of the Oropus inscriptions or as his 
erandlather; the different spelling is, of course, of no significance, as 
{G. VIL. 3207 is an inscription of the League, written in dialect, while the 
Oropian inseriptions in which all other mentions of members of this 
family occur are in kowd, Lf we decide to make the identiication we 
must place the archonship of Zopios after p.c, 202, because there is cer- 
tainly no space for it between Bic. 224 and 202, and probably none 
between 8.0. 230 and 224; to set it earlier than this would make TModfow 
too young to be an decpiatexov, We have, therefore, to choose between 
two periods, after B.c. 202 and before B.c. 230 (not necessarily long before, 
since it is not-unlikely that.a man should be dqeSporredev at an) advanced 
age; so that there need be by no means two full generations between the 
archonship of Zayies and the pertod of the activity of MuGav KadMtyitoves 
in the politics of Oropus). 

Tn decicing the question we must take into consideration the inserip- 
tion published in ACH, XAT. 588. In this inscription the two priests 
are Mofives ‘AGavotupics and “lowewiéros Eapinos. i¢ latter is almost 
certainly either the father or the son of our Eapias lopervixéroo: that he 
is the son is suggested, as Homolle paints out,?™ by the fact that Do€ivos 
iippears to take prececence of him, whereas the name of Zaylas precedes 
that of Mofives in the three inscriptions printed in /G. VII. 2420; ‘la 
régle du college,” says Homolle, “devait étre comme & Delphes, que le 
plus ancien des deux prétres: occupait le premier rang; le deuxiéme y 
montait a son tour quand son ancien venait & mourir ou quittait sa 
place.” *" There is one slight difficulty—that there are in our inscription 
three Cabirarchs, whereas in the last inscription of JG, VII. 2420 there 
are two, According to Dittenberger’s suggestion (ad JG, VIL. 2428) the 
college was gradually reduced, from four to three and from three to two; 
thus the BCH, inscription should be earlier than JG. VIL. 2420. But the 


20 0G. VT. 939 and 495. 440, 448) ond 966. 


Me DimiGsee: bk vice ot beast - two pears door 
than “Asitimiw i, tha 0 sog-o05 (4. 1 VIL 
a6g—203; “Egg ripe, pone Fol: since afl the 
pecets of Amphtaraus lor ihe yours between Wc. 267 
mod aoe ore kuin, he mit Have heen alter nc. abe. 
teres was later then Doefepet (fC. VIL. 4a, 
441), Molertés was earlier thin Teiviees (3, 
Vil. 395, 999); haw no borg interval cm separate 
them, anee derress frem tal genes ececur in the 
sefie an the nomunent of Curio (1G. VIL g33—949) | 
these meciptiow: giv the onpresion of having 


herent engraved at ihe same period, and are fierther - 


boonil tapriher by (he topeaed mention of Tieae: 
and “Apioravipss KadAiyifrorog. aa propeects, “Ep 
weapon Was abel the bine perind of “OMe, 
since Whovrseylie OiNietow mived decree under 
both ir. WIL abo, git. sya), aml Moder KrdMAryel- 
tovog prropamer the dectee which ia engraved Lne- 
diately before chose from the yeor of “Epoompertnt 
CANT: shy). Thue th) soem fikely thatall thee 
priests held offfee atthe beginning af the icéeont 
century, 

me JG, WIN. gall gaz: 

7 BCH. XU, pi $88: 
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argument, although ingenious, is based on too slight.a foundation to be 
compelling: all the evidence of the three inscriptions at our disposal 
Warrants Us in saying is that the number of Cabirarchs varied at different 
times. Nothing can be inferred from the fact that patronymic adjectives 
are used consistently in this inscription and only twice in JG. VIL. 2420, 
for the use was an unconscionable time in dying, and sporadic instances 
occur long after genitives had become the usual practice—¢.g. the proxeny 
grant by Orchomenus:to the minister of Ptolemy IV.*** On the other 
hand, genitives were usetl as early as B,c. 319-3904; witness "Hoypidwbas 
Orouvietes arid “Apdweos Evucspeo in JG. VII, 2724 (b). At the same time, 
there is no cxample of the use of a patronymic adjective later than the 
end of the third century, so that we may perhaps regard this date as the 
lower limit for our inscription.. The second half of the third century is 
the date suggested by other features of the dialect, in particular by the 
consistent use of y forms in place of the older ot forms. The evidence of 
script tells the same way; the lettering, says Homolle, * parait indiquer 
Ja deuxiéme moitié du troisiéme siécle. ©, 0, W plus petits, I'omeéga varie 
de dimension de méme de forme, A avec fa barre arrondie, M droit et 
trés ouvert, Na Jambages in¢gaux, 8. P, K urés allongés. Extremités des 
lettres feuronées ou du moins évastes.’ 

If Samias’ son was priest of the Cabiri in the second half of the third 
century, the question is settled; Samias’ archonship must fall before 
B,c. 230, This dating is supported by the evidence of script and dialect 
in the case of four of the five inscriptions in question, JG. VII. 2477 we 
will leave out of account; it differs from the other three inscriptions jn its 
lettering and in being written in wows. Tipéxpivos and not Seftves is the 
fellow-priest of Zopies, and the name * Tideprtos” comes second, so. that 
even if other evidence permitted it would be difficult to regard him as the 
predecessor of @e€ives. These three considerations make it seem likely 
that the Zeules in question is a later member of the same house, possibly 
the son of the ‘lovennxeros of BCH. ANU and grandson of our Zapias. 
The other four inscriptions, /G. VIL. 1673, 2420, 2463 and: 3207, are all 
written in lettering appropriate to the middle or third quarter of the 
third century, and on the whole the evidence of dialect tells the same way, 
1673 appears indeed at first sight to be obviously late, but such forms as 
Ail and xara in Dittenberger’s text are restorations; in Thippakes we have, 
it is true, a spelling duc to xow? influence: but the mscriptions from the 
years of Tapreipiyos and Xaporrives have shown us how strong this influence 
could be even before the turn of the century. 2420, on the other land, 
is free of xowrl) influence, and contains such genuine old Boeotian forms as 
tpemeS5itas, The o: forms of 2420 and 3207 are of little help m dating; 
they night be the old forms surviving or the newer ones introduced from 
the xow?); but it would be surprising to find an inscription of the last 
quarter of the third century where they were used consistently. 2420 
contains a rare form in tpis; according to Buttenwieser, this is a late 
form only found after the end of the third century; but there is another 


7G, V1. 9106, 
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instance in the Nicareta inscription (JG. VIT. 9172, 1. 155); and according 
to Bechtel =" it is an ald Boeotian form to be compared with the Cretan 
vps. There is; however, an undoubtedly tiv feature im the v épea- 
kvotindv of |..95. In g207 it is noticeable that there are no patronymic 
adjectives, and, further, that the xow) word fapareie is used instead of 
the Boeotian jap436a; this feature possibly makes a date much before 
B.c. 290 unlikely. On the other hand, the lettering appears to be more 
appropriate to the third than the second century. 

us both dialect and script support the dating of the archonship of 
Taules ‘icpewmétao to the third quarter of the third century. 


With Acvcijwarros, the third archon of the group, ay with Zaples, 
there are two possible dates—cither the twenty years or so after 8.0. 250 
or the beginning of the second century; for, as Pappadaki points ont, the 
Mavries NixonAclice who ts one of the a¢efpiatedevtss under Aovolpvastos =! 
hails. from Acraephia, not Anthedon; and a Mawriag NiexAlGac is pole- 
march in the military list of Acracphia (Aedt. 1923, p. 201), which we 
have already dated to about the middle of the third century: If they are 
the same, Aoveinvagros must have held office at the earlier of the two 
possible periods; if the first be a grandson of the second, at the later, 
Again, script tells in favour of the first alternative; the evidence of the 
dialect is more difficult to-assess. As In the Zayles inseriptions, the oa 
forms are used, There are two xow? forms—the use of Ail for the Boeotian 
Al and *erd without apocope belbre tay; but neither tells strongly against 
the earlier date; for, according to Buttenwieser, Aud is found from the 
middle of the third century on and wera towards the end of the third 
century, No stress can be laid on the € in Awpdteos “Apiotiao TMhocraneis, 
since Plataca, like Thespiac, Thisbe and Chorsiae, kept ¢ before vowels 
wher the rest of Bocotia had 1,2" Nixoxkelico does show the now? influence: 
the same name is spelt in Aer. 1923, p. 207 with the Boeotian 1, But 
this form is common at all times after the first half of the third century. 
The dialect, then, offers no obstacle to the placing of Aovsiuvaotos where 
the script of JG. VII. 1672 and the mention in it of Mavtias NixoxdelBeo 
suggest—not long after the middle of the third century, 


Faotias. The letter lorms of JG, VIT. 3083 seem to suggest that it 
dates from the end of the third century. The dialect is unaffected by 
kow}—its use of vu, not ol, forms and the divamma in Footles and Fertx 
supwest the same date, or al any rate one not later than the beginning of 
the second century. No inference as to date ¢an be drawn from Boortis : 
these o forms are found occasionally from the beginning of the 
ecntury on} «2. 4G. VIT. $125, 1. 25 (coppdpco). 


Ea 5. This archon's name occurs in an inscription of Clorsiae 
(4G. VIL. 2390). Since the stone is lost and there is no record of letter 





=e pct: |, 25hi = Huttenwieser. of, cil, 
Bb iG. WIL. hye: 
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forms, and since none of the persons mentioned are known from other 
references, we have only the dialect to rely on in dating the inscription. 
To judge from this, it can scarcely be earlier than the middle of the third 
century, for three of the other inscriptions on the same stone have the 
newer v forms for the more usual o: ones; nor long after the end of the 


century, since in /G. VIL. 2388 the initial digamma is written in the word 
ukicn 


Two. archons, Zeteipryos and "Apaigpeves, are mentioned in unpub- 
lished ephebe lists from Thespiac in the museum at Thebes. Both appear 
to belong to the second half of the third century. 


Nore oN THE Ace QuauiriGATION FoR THE Orrices OF PoLEMARCH 
AND SEGRETARY TO THE POLEMAROCHS IN THE BOrOTIAN Crries 


In this paper it has been assured, as is mentioned on p. 74, that thirty was the mininimm 
age for a polemarch or secretary to the polemarcha in the cities of Boeotia. T have treated 
this as a mere assumption because there is no external evidence bearing on ‘tie point. 
There is plenty: of evidence in the inscriptions themeaclves; but, as 1 have pointed ont, 
there are few cases in which it is possible to fix the date of an archon of the Boeotian 
with perfect certainty. If, however, Holleaux® dating of Auxives and the dates of Ragiaias, 
‘ASavias, Kaguroripos and "Ayotordsis be accepted (there is, I think it will be admitted, 
an exceedingly strang probability in favour of both), there are clear cases of men of under 
forty holding office as polemarchs and secretaries; for SioxAiSoy “AoxAarrives was an 
cpbehe under “Ayatoxls (n.c. 220-217) and secretary under Avetvos (8.0, 209-267) ; = 
and 'AynworAsis Giyaves was an ephebe miler ‘Atovies (sc. 222-219) and 
under Avusives@* Then there is Kapieiay MoAtouutiho, who was an ephebe under 
"Apierépayos (p.c. 206 ¢,) and secretary under Acpétps LH (6.6, 200-127)" “Em 
Arotsowes must have been well under forty in the year of “AysBapylSay (not long 
bac. 185), when he was polemarch of Acracphia; for his father, Movowy 'Emyapios, was 
an ephebe under KapiStiucs (a,c. 221-278)" These cases are perhaps exceptional, 
the carcer of ToMourisis Mvasiva was probably more typical [he was seeretary in the 
year of “ApnodAas: in the archoaship of Ordtevos, which was close to that of “Aprio@as, 
his san was an epibrbe, so that TModouxkes must have been well over forty churns his 
secretaryship: he was polemarch about ac. 185 under ‘Aystspyibas and Sedyues IT, 
when he must have been over fifty ="), So too Gid8iopes Agyowixeos must have beets about 
fifty when be was polemarch in the archonship of Ednapibas (mc. 200), for his son was 
twenty in H.C. 204 [Oikav IL); KodoxNiBes Mavrigtve was an ephebe uncer Koguroriics 
(8.6, 22 t—218) and polemarch shortly before &.c, 190, when "Ayacsryitaw was archon of 
Acracphia®*  Keritoy Tixewos would be well over forty in BG, 203 (Atowratenos) when he 
was polemarch, since his son was an ephebc about #.C. 200 (Epapi8es) ™" However, 
though these and many sitnilar cases shew that the eponymous magistrates of the Borotian 
soins Were offen men of fifty and more, the instances quoted above are sufficient to show 
at the minimum age of both polemarchs and secretaries must not be placed higher than 
thirty. 





28 BCH. XXL. 299, 2 vil, 206, ne. viii mt IG. VEY, 2811, 2612, abee, ehaq. 
8 BOM. XXITL toy, no. ¥, 260, nor viii. = 1G. Vil 28:9, 2815. 
#8 1G. VIL abi, 2826, BCH, MXM. tof. sis A VOL, 2708. 


a 40H, XXIII, 194, om ii, rob, no vk om GON UL. 2815. 2819. 
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In. the followmg table the order of the archons is to some extent 
conjectural, A line connecting the names of two archons means that 
the second is known to have been jater than the first. The names of 
those archons whose dates can be fixed only vaguely have been put to 
the right of the main column. | 


2 The wean! cemiys, 


S= The middle of the thind century. 
$ The third century. 


qe ‘The second half of the ihied centirry. 


3* The beginning of the thord cenvury, 


= ‘The fine half of che thisd century. 


aM The end df the third century. 


iorthes Not far fromn.c. gy. 
fees Bc. 955-348, 
Soi a Bit. 354-347, "lisueivias, qi 
“Ayrenrivimos i 359-346. 
"Horypdou' Berg BG, ae 
EGuados and Tplak About the same time TloAtésves; q™ ‘or gt 
| (gnB—304), 
TrAdxcuss Butt. ago (¢). 
*Hoyurns 8.6, 2945-292 or 286, *Epérresy, ri 
Adpxuhos Bt, 963 (¢), 
J "EpmidicoySar, % 
Taymelprxos Not long before nc. 
— || 255: 
Mapomives HA 272 ere (probally 
little before 255}. 
a 
porkaly, ma 
"Aye B.0.'250-230 [¢}, ewbioy, ie 
Aovaluwaatos TG, 250-240 (c), 
Zeudery ‘louie ree HC.. 250-230 [¢}, 
“Awttyeoy B:G.°230 [€). 
“Eputiios B.th, 225 (e), Eaotperos gem 
"Aialviges Hc}, 228 [c}, Serreipiyoy : inn 
Tipta reiaty og 8.0 227 (¢}, “Apstivryes Gran. 
"AmohAgBtopce = Bs, 26 ir}, 
| 
Didcov | BG.'225 [e). Xnpibw Bay Before p.c.a24. 
Kircerlcy Set}. 
Krpiotiere A, 2255, 
| 
Ja in 
*Qvaoo, #6. 222-247, —_ HG, 222—-Z ie, 
ve #2. 221-216. Kogeedripos pics, 221~27 8), 
alhAos BG 220-215. "AyedoxMig B= 290-237, 


B.C 21-2414. 
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Xapiraos 


vary a I 


bivhrpws il 


j..3.—VOL, Li. 


BiG, 215-213 (prohably ars), 
a 2t4-219/(  ,, ais). 
BA 279-211 { 289}. 
B.4.212-210[ ,, 212). 
Be 2ti-20gf =, 2h). 
BC. 210-206 [ ,, a10), 
Be 20y-207[ ,, 204), 
B.¢,208-206/ ,, 208). 
212-205(  » 207-204), 
Foortias gh of 2% 

BAG. 204, 

B.C, 204. 

LG. 202. 


A.C. 201-193 (probably zor or soon after). 


B.C, 200-192 
B.G, 201 |#)}. 
BA, 201-190 [f). 


(probably 200 or soon alter). 


B.C. 2O0I—1 G4. 
AG. 200-195, 


ac, cow 7, 


Bt, 196-189 fo. 
B.c. 196-184 [¢). 
B&, 190 (e), 


EGxAibes antl Gsdrpes I] 


Kagrsios 1] ac, 185 (¢), 
8c. 185 (¢), 


Soon after Bc. 185, 


nic; 180 [e). 


Bc. 185 (c} 


8.0. 175-168. 
After B.c. 146. 


lid C BARRATTI 
Priests OF AMPHIARAUS MENTIONED IN THtIs ARTICLE 

Priests. Peperan ARCHONS. 
Aloyivne *Epudios Bo. 229 ie 
"Aphomres Tarcdpaces Bc. 227 (¢), 
‘Agora Auelvog pH eave 
TAcdxcay "AnrevAdStapes BG. 226 [¢). 

woKpC Anovioucies B.C. 2056 
Arperlvrypree ‘DnAgEves Bt. tgb-169 {¢). 
Anpoarporos “hrrapyo¢ Ba. a1 {probably 207-205). 
ArdBeapes Aapibapos BG, 208-200, 
"Ein wotibe; Nixun Not tiuch before s.c, 205. 
*Emaparne I Aoudpilos bo, 70-208, 
‘Extapams [1 Stparreay . B.C. 202, 
*Eppaxpatng — (hp, 168, note 216) alt 
Crdteapoc dircoy T B.C, 225 (¢). 
Kieouoyor Kaoictas | B.C. 224. 
Madorres — (ip. po8, note 216) = 2 
Nikon: nue fi BG, 204. 
NreoAatGor "Ausiviyos B.C. 220 [¢}. 
"OAM yOF — {i p. 108, note 216) 2 
May ng "Apiorapayes tc. 206 or little earher, 
TMupoxkefins "Aprictavag B.C. 106-189 (c), 
Erivbapog — trop. 108, note 216) 9 gi 
Daiving Nixes: gla. 

wo E Bi, 20) Or soon alter. 
Dikemrisng Grdripes | Rc. 211-900. 
“Ulpordbuapog Hovibaiyos KG, 200 or soon after. 


InDEx 


{y the following index the Boeotian forms of the archons’ names are 
used. xoivy forms used in Oropian inscriptions, etc,, are given in brackets, 


*P. of Al means * Pricst of Amphiar 


“Ayetapyiies (Wc 984 6), 0G, VID. eBoy, BOM. 
MLVIL. jodi, ip, 4, 

“Ayatondets (‘Aystow\fiy) (nic. 290-277), JG. VII. aah, 
BCH. XXII. toy, vil, Plof A. Gedling. pp 
ree Bg By. 

Ayrativns (We 55-340), 1G WE oa ponte 

“Marios (m0. seo-g1y), BOW, XXMILL igs, «pp. 
Thy BG-ty, 


*Auolatyog (ie galt >, "Eqns hye, 47, 00.78. PL at 


Ay Nucckeiiag. | 85, 

“AvEp tyes) (a6. 975-168}, nm, p8qy (Witheim, 
Bauinccliet we Lebodee). pp. yfi-qs- 

Avior fa eqn ce), MG, VIL ste (phowyraph in 
“Eee Poth, Mi) ye ung, 

‘haodieGapes (mo. 22h), JG. VI. ayh, ge, often, 
P. nl A. Tate, op. 35, 

"Amorricw (0.0. gio 48), JO. VIL oy ith ph oth 

"Afsrrelaht ("Agurroskfi) (nce 219-211; probably 
vig), (G, VIL aR, 217, 2806, pp, 74, Ho, hy 

"Aporsecyes (a. 206 ur very Ilithe entlier), JO) VI1, 
254, 2010, (Poof A. Migyer. pp. Ar, a. 

"Aptormuaw (Mc. 2os—tew (ei), KG VE, ute, Pr 4 
95: 


alls, 


‘ApotppaeeBc, [qm |, unpubtshed inseripilah of 
‘Theypine tn the rmeeum at Thebes, op, rit. 
"Apmothas (AgriiAms) (nos 196-18 s.), NE, VIL, tyr, 

AT . 


ofa, 907, 28ta PL of mAGS. pp TP. 
83-93. a 

‘Aythew (ne-240-2900), 00. VIL O24 4. pp ge, 
iF. 


Gaparrpres Tm. aoi1—-1a4), JC. VIN, 4825, 240 |?) and 

Aoperpics UT [linthe jater), AG. VII a8a6, an (?}. 
PR: TS, Fite Oy 

Hopoqiies (8c 2io-ai; probably dio}, JG VET, 
450, Sto; ‘pq. Bye, 9f, ron. bq and Ft 
(photrgraph of FG, VIN. a3 ids "Eqns, ta, 
itp, of *Egnb. Wiig, ro, fig, on Pp. ty of the 
same iaue. 1G, VIL. asa in fully pablished by 
Leutardos an "Ene 1892, 41, 00 91), PL af 
A. “Eweparmy 1) ('Egnwy 892, 98, mo; fig). 
Bp, 77-Ba. 


ernoioes (Aroveies) (mc 209), WWII. rao, gui, 


ay, obey, P. of ‘\, Gopompirm (10. Vil. 74, 
275. 254, 200, 208). pp. 75-Ba. 

Aumovestapes (mi, 183 9,), BCH, MMI ing, be 
Pe OF 
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Bopwvhor (nc. 265 6). 16) VT azt6. pp. 105—106, 

Esrnbiculer (¢), Athy iges, 18g. pp. 104¢-105. 

TEpérriow (Qn=)), IG. VIL afte. pp. yuo, 

“Epoaiog (Bc S2y 2), “Ene. 'So2, 47,00 76; PF. of 
A. Aloyhng (0p, cif 47, nox 76 and $7). p85. 

EGSprates (2%), IG. VII. ga2. pp. yf. 

EGepyet (8 sek of moon after), IG, VIL. eg>, 240, 
P. of A. @xvSerpares, pp, By, 

Eirdibor (sonm after me. 185 2), IG. NIN e827. pp. 


4. 

Eouopitos (Wc 205-19%; probably got ur soot after), 
IG. VAL. 281g; Behr. 1923, 206. pp, 36-87. 

EGusdoc (not far from sa. yot-404), 16. VIL, 2724. 
PP. 05-99- 

Foariay (gh or 25, IG VIL 3084. p. cin 

“Hoxpaivbas (0.0. go8-9o5), IC. VI er2g bh pp 8- 
49 


"Hoxuhor (8. 2ng~en2 or 280), S1G*. yh, pp. qg- 


100, 

Scores I (wc. att-20g; probably arr), AG. VI. 

218, g10, giz) PL of A. Odieniins, (1G. VIL. 
910) 312). pp. 75, yo. 

Oetrize TT (hc. £856), 6. VIL aber. pp oa. 

Covihtrs (nc. g70-g60 ¢.), JG, VII. 2407, pp, 08, 

“taporAniy (9%), Bakr, 1923, 228. p, 104: 

“Tenapyo tac. 240-405; probably 207-204), AG. 
VU ‘abt, 295. 2814, Ay. io2y, 205. P- of 
A. Anpoerpar pp. Gort. 

“brttiog (me, oa1-226), 1G. VIL. oti. pp. 75, Ba. 

‘Wrrravece (after s.c. 21496), 70, VIL a8zt. p. 97 

‘outivlas (4), AAT, to2g, 219. pr OB, 

Kogerieg 1 (mc 224), FG. VIL o0q, goo, BCH. 
XXILL 197, n0, iv. PL of A. Kirdpayos (20. VIL. 
goa, 259%), pp. 7a. 7oBa. 

Kapeoios 17 (ce 1856), GC. VIL. 288 op. a4. 

Kagerctiesy (9.0. 227-218), 26. VIL abe, HCH. 
NXILL 198) vi pp. 75, 7a-tla, By 

Koapotics (a.c. aom-199), /G- VII. 223. pp. ya, By. 

Kresiey (im, 2t4 oF little before), 16. VIL 2840, 
S174. 4172. pp. 85-86. 

: (0.6 290-0490), OVI 1872 p pro. 

Nenloos (te. 200-207; probably voy), BCH XIX, 
33%, no. vi, ACH. XXNTIL aco, ix. P. of A, 
“Acar UG, Vil. 264). pp. 75, 79-Be. 

Meecerdprros, 2. Nutcosdperos. 

Mecowy (mas 2tg-212; probably 214), 4. VIL 
ath, vp24 4. pp 75, Bo, By. 

Niwondpetos (2), JO VIL cau, PL of A. Saiines, 
DP 

Nadoy (pe 2ie-~2te, protably vie), /C, VE. afar, 
“Eonu. r8o2, 35, tm. Ge [photograph in "Eenu, 
1th, 80). pp. 78-Bo, 

Nixddorg (nc. 354-547), 1G. VIL e418. p. of. 


Nixcow (mit much belie mc 205; probably 205 
or au6), JG. VEL e358. P) of A, *Efexeetifer. 
rp. Bry. 

“Oréatuos ime g29-e15), IG. VIL. 216, 3872, 3175, 
SIBO. pp. 756, t-Bu. 

Taemilpixor (not long before mes 255}, A. WIT. 4260, 
4261, “Eons. 1910, 54, nue oA and Q9, 505?, 
106 pp. 190-109, = 

Ne\ebetporss (he. Boa), BCH XXL 195, 7. 5. 


»- 95- 

Fieitewos (4! ne 9), "Eqnu. 1900, 59-and A. pr 100. 

Tonidityss (ni. 2ou-sor; prohably 300 oF econ 
after), /G. VIL. 27, 908, 2820. P. of AL "Wox- 
witapes pp, i-fy. 

Tiotiaw (gm), JG. VIL t795. pp. 10}. 

Mpwtiwayoy (Wace ae7 6), AO. VIL, 24s, 9178 BP of 

Astros, Bs 


Layies (n.n-250~240 ey IG.NAL: 4207. pp. 1op~iia. 


Srperee (nee gee or very little later), AG. VIL, 254, 


256, 276,209, 309, 30% Poof A. “Emepares 1, 
PP. 75-80 


Teperégaeres wc. 1gee,), JG, VIl.2719. pp Bp-88, 

Zadsetpores (3h), 1G. VILL agg pp. tro-9ta. 

Setupres (3¢™), unpbitiahed inscription of Vhespiar 
in the tmuserm at Thebes py, ret, 

Telag (oot fhe from w.c, go8-go4), 1G. VIL 2724 (a), 
Pe oF 99, 

Drhexanios |p.c. 9904), IG VIL 2724, 3275. po ou 

Shrctres (ne 196-189 ¢.), IG. VIL. 289, ago (phot 
graphs i “Eens. 191g, 81), afer. PL of A, 
Snpaivarcs, pp. 77, 88-92, 

@ikue 1 (ho. 2952), AG. VIL. 247, goo, Sarg BP. 
Of A. GeSSonpos. 


pp. S 
Cihww If (ee. 204), JG, VIE, 2935, 273, 278, afes. 
" 


P. of A. Nimorvos pp, ‘7st 

Sihwv Lor Chav 11, AJA. XIX, 445; 

Mzpitapo; |a.¢t. 208—tob; probaly ao8), JG. VIL e36. 
P. of A. ArvGBupos (MF. VEL. 249, 270-272), 
pp. 76-Bo, 

Xaphost (ic. 2sj-z1z; probably 465), #6, VIL 
2t5 pp- 75, Bo, Hy. 

Xoponives (.c. 372-255; probably not long hefore 
255)) 1G. VEL 30g, 3068, gang, “Epa syia, 56, 
NO, 101, 75, 20. 107. Pp. TOO—10g. 

Mnpavtes (befowe oc. 224), pr BO, 

FRAGMENTARY NAMES 
2. Dor {eG 220-315), AVI, arg. pe oe 


~~, ovibag (Rae stgmet4), (GO VIL 214. pp. 75. 
Archos of Sor. (904, 00 and so: (bi. 250 =). 


pr 104. 
Archons of 1G, VIL 283) and aby (oor afer pc, 
ipa). pe UT. 


CHestinA BARRATT. 


NOTES 


Hero's and Pseudo-Hero’s Adjustable Siphons. 
—In the first book of Hero's Prewmatics, chaps. 
4-6, there ip a description of a way in which it ia 
possible to make water flow at a constant and 
adjustable rate. “This is the old problem of the 
water-clock, in which the flow of water hus to be 
constant during the day, but must be adjusted 
trom day to day to suit the unequal length of the 
hours, which were: reckoned from. sunrise to 
sttset, and so were long in summer but short in 





Fra. t- Titorrsxt Samtina, is fol. Fob. 4» p. 


The figure showy Hero's adjustable sph, ‘The 
siphon is sazried try the Nuat, hut is not fastened to 
bt directly ; the crotws-pince, om, to which It is made 
fast, ix adjustable by mean of the screw p. 7teE is 
the M-shaped fran eatried by the Hoat 


winter. Hero solves the problem in the fullove. 
ing way ;— 

To the cantainer he places a siphon, through 
which the water Hows; thin siphon he places en « 
Heat, which sinks down. slowly as the water 
draind out. The rate af the flow depends upon 
the depth of the outer etd of the siphon below 
the wurfitce of the water of the-contuiner: as the 
float follows the purfane, the depth is constant, 
and 20 be the rate of the Mow, 


The adjustment is made by meam of a screw, 
which determines the relative positions of the 
float and the siphon. The siphon ix not fixed to 
the Hoat, but pases through 4 tube, which is 
soldered to the top and bottom of the hallow 
float; on the top of the float he builds a con- 
trivanee like the letter Mt, the siphon passing 





Fas, 6 — Torrens Sasitann, os 5 fol. Fat. 10 & 


This i¢ ulnest the emir hgure an Fig. t, the only 
difference being in the placing of the screw. 

"The ecrew stut nauet be iy the upper 
while the sliding cros-piece, o7, fae a amooth hole. 
This comtraction is without foundation in the test. 


uw aAT 


freely through the cros-piece, The wo upright 
are slotted to guide « louse trom-piece, to which 
the mphon is made fast: a vetticn! screw foes 
through the tipper crosspiece and rests on the 
top of the float; A srt of screw mt is contrived 
in the loose cross-piece A drawing in a mami- 
script of Hero's Pneumatics in the Royul Library 


m6 
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in Copenhagen, Thottske Samling Nr.2is, fol, 
shows this constraction plainly (see Fig, 1): in 
addition there is shown, an the serew, a washer 
just below the fixed, upper cross-piece, In 
another drawing in the same manuseript there i 
a Wightly different constroction jee Fog. 2}; the 
acrew Stops short at a washer jue) beneath the 
loose crosi-piece: ilies form, which haa po 
warrant in the text, @ posible: only the screw 
nat miet then bein the feed coos-piece, Hero's 
owl Construction & better, since the serew is 
guided at both ends. 

Pseudo-Flero, the ancymous ceviser of Hero's 
Precnatics, whem Wo Schmidt frces at about the 
sixth century a.m, hes gives another conatruction 
ofthe same apparatus. He places the T-shaped 





Pie. 3-—Dhacsaw or Percon: Hepo's Apjpresrans 
SIM bei, 

The T-shaped foe Bb alontiog on the bation 
of the (eniainer; he lower crosa-pieee, Larry 
the siphon avd the eccew nut, slides freehy te alow 
in the upright. "The betel. of ibe pho ls 
determond bey ineais of ihe wrew, whieh reste 
on Wie thowt Tach siphon and ecrew pass Irecly 
through the upper crosi-pince. 


frame on the bettom of the container, straddling 
over the float, without changing anything elec 
(Fiz. 3). ‘There ean error in the test, leavever, 
to the eifect that thie siphon is sdldered Into the 
loan, “Vhis, of course, would: make any adjust- 
ment imposible W, Schividt, i bin Enletiing, 
Supblementhefie, pp. 37 sqq.. contends thut, even if 
we disregard this as a mere faulty (ransnnission, 
the whole construction is umound,; made at the 
Wrilingalesk, and canno) work al all. 

W, Schumidt’s argument has failed altogether 
fOocGnNvines Ime: to noe the conmtruchon stems 
not only second, butaditimctumprovement. To 
iry iow T have male two. models, one of each 


lI? 


of the two tudrument, and TP huave found out, 
not only that Pseudo-Mero's siphon will work 
quite: well, but aleo, 1: some extent, why be 
mate (his change (Fig. 4), 

Anyone whe compares the drawing with the 
photograph of the mode] will sec-ar ance the 
enormont difference in the propor, In the 
Weaxde) the bie, fal flak! tan carry only a very 
stall frame anc ihe thinnest brass buble possible 
This because I wanted a stable equilibrium, 
which is bore out by the drawmeg, which shows 
ne guide of any sort for the aiphon. If an 
umtable equilitirium i tweed, thie float can he 
made much emaller, but then the siphon must 
be guided in two planes, on the {lot wall! pull it 
out of its true vertical pasitign, Hero dewribes, 
chap. 6, aquide for the aiphon. but oily wt one 
point, He write: 





Fan 4 —Moors of tie Two Coxerocnoss, 


Onothe nighe a Hero4, oo the jolt PeeudosHete'y dpb, 
First. Horo’: tiphow was adjusted do drip at @ certain pate: 
then Peeude-Hrre> siphon wan adjusied to drip at the 
MWitne Poin 


Oal 4 Gphty tow ciguer werabeleee, ef GAA 46 
Boo tamlk’ retro. BP foros, bbw. mpos 7g) ynthken re AB 
ieyytlou Bio dgtuly mamteey wiEaereg mh fered aallley 
Tod cigawee ured Tobrey tHEbere yeni faerie gees 
inne tae movoricow wal fv Tie herdg anv 790 ofigtseos 
TWA oy AE berries abe, Fae We oo ypattce ibemig 
Tey wroviwr' oto yop ofr bel ot Whdgress ottry bri 7 
fumpootiy S olparr Pywirore oyAebi’ dette By ee flay 
SoTopharnn Wpostpporney Tw wWAllor toy eavdnat, 


The arphon inves) imdéve wertically, if itu 
doit duty. “Thiw’ will Happen if awe fix two 
upright sticks on) the lip of the eantainer aul 
place the innet arm of the siphon between them 
to that Lt touches bath) of them, and make fast 
on cither aide of the inner wen ofthe eiphon a 
pes touching. the sticks on the inside, For then 
the siphon can neither incline jo the sides jor 
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forward; so it must move absolutely straight, as 
the pegs rub against thesticks.” The construction 
i not quite clear. W. Sctunidt, being misled by 
o drawing of the Peeudo-Heronian instrument, 
gives 4 translation not at all ih keeping with the 
text. If the siphoo le to touch the uprights all 
along its Jongth, then the pegs cannot touch them 
om the imide also, But if we take the words 
TVMev . . . qaoe bers Thy estoy fo mtan 
that the inside of the peg touches the uprights, 
then the construction may have been as shown in 
Fig. 5, But even so this i¢ only & guide for one 
end, oF, rather, one pomt of the siphon ; unless its 
lower ond was guided too, it would pot keep 
straight, bur would jam im the guides, as jong as 
the Host was trot in a state of stable equilibria. 
In Vseudo-Hero’s contruction the siphon is 


Fin. 5. —Recowraverios of Heao's Gyme pon 
Tut Uvrer Exo. op rae Siete. 


The two cross are made fas on the siphon, 
ane glide ulormy the upright guides. 


guidedt in two places, in the bridge and in the 
guide on wp; thie makes it farmore manageable. 

‘The question whether Preudo-Hero's asphon 
will work seems a particularly idle one: turd 
have my own reason for being interested in 
Preudo-Hero, anil more especially in his siphon, 
E have mentioned that, in Hero’s comtroction, 
‘a sort of screw nut’ was weed, It is « amooth 
hole, through which the screw passes, with a 
small peg, rodee, thruar in from the side to engage 
the gerew thread. hiv ie the osial method, in 
Hero, for making small screw nue; big screw 
nuts, for oil presses, be can make by means of an 
tstrument mare tor the parpoee, as described in 
iis Adechanivs, Rook 5, chap. ot. But Preudo- 
Here writes straight away ‘female screw,” woyMav 
@fauv. If we may take him at he word, this bb 
the first mention of & werew nut of soch onal! 
ditnension in autiique literatute. Unfortunately, 
though his siplion will work, and so is a real, 
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practical thing, this is no proof that he did not 
just mean a hole with @ wher in it. But the 
point seetna worth noting all the sume 

“ALG, Daracmann. 


Keftiu.—in 7HS. li, 286, Prof. Sayce published 
a note from which I am happy to find that I have 
his support for the main thesis of my anicte 
Keftius Crete op Cilitia? However, some af his 
remarks demand a word from me in reply. 

Prot, Sayoo still uses the word. * Keftiu "as if it 
were the name of the people and not that of the 
lund. Like so muy others he speaks of * the 
Keftiu,’ “the Kaftians,” etc This assumes that 
the name df the land was * Keft,' and that of am. 
inhabitant a Kefti,’ making ite plural * Keftiu ” 
i the normal way. But this & net sd. The 
name of the land itself was? Kefiiu,’ and a native 
was called a * Keftind,’ a form which 
occurs (Wainwright, in £4. yi, 82, No. 18), The 
plural of this, of which, however, no example 
survives, would be * Kefiiu-iu.” The land out, 
therefure, be called Kefiin, and the inhabitanne 
‘the people of Keitiu® or ' Keftiuatm’ or by 
some similar epithet, 

Prof. Sayce objects to my remark that the 
identification of Keftiu and ‘Caphtor ‘ig po 
doult correct,’ yet it is wo lide difficull to see 
wherein his objection lies. He admilis that 
Thothmes Ills Hymu of Victory associates 
Keftin with Asia or Cyprus A few lines further 
back he has said *Kaptore would be either 
Cyprus or part of the coast of south-eastern Asia 
Minor,” ‘Thus, hin position is that the names 
Keftiu and Caphtor were applied to the same 
district, but yet have nothing to do with each 
other, Of course anything is possible, but this 
sccm scarecly probate. 

1 do not understand his statement, ‘fis not the: 
same as f, The position seems to be that 
already by 2700 8c cunciform provides 4 name 
Keptwe, which Prof. Sayce acmite ix equivalent 
to the Hebrew Caphior, Yet here jy the words 
under discussion we have the equivalence fie 
rejects I the p of the cuneiform represents fin 
Hebrew it surely gives ary « prior) case for its 
representing the fin the Peyptian Keltiu, An 
original Semitic » may turn up in Exyptian as 
both ¢ and /, ax may be seen in Barchardt, De 
altkanaandiwhes Fremdworte und Eigennamen tm 
Axgyprischen, ii, Nos. 434, 442, where the ane word 
is reproditced both a pdr and fir, In No. 430: 
the Semitic f again becomes the Egyptian 
The ancient ust of » in the name Kaptara. 
strengthens my suggestion that the pa af Cappa- 
docia is another reproduction of the xame root &, 
J (Pp), ¢(4),. Another name has been met in-the 
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study of Keftio, which bears on this question, It 
is Ziklug, the Philistine city whowe king had the 
Keftiuan mame of Achish, Zikl-aw seems ty be 
formed of the tubal name Zakkal and an ending 
~ay, wad «to be similar in construction tw 
Korrtrat-co-ien. 

Prof. Sayee mentions the pair of Kom Ombo 
lists. These date from the latest Ptolemaic or 
even catly Reman times, and are merely a 
heterogeneous collection of misspeli nan 
written at a time when the hieroglyph were 
practically a dead script, They are an aitempt 
to imitate the splendours of the great Pliaraohs of 
twelve and fifteen hundred years rarlier, Of 
what value is a discussion of the names they 
include? “They only focm collections of names 
with oo infirmation about any ofthem, All that 
ean be said ie that one of the lists includes Apia 
‘and the other a name which by céurtesy has been 
read *Keftin” (Wainwright, in op. eit., p. 82, 
No. 25), although Prof, Sayce says it i not in- 
cluded. Of these Apter ie new to Egyptian 
records, and its neighbour Pré (Persia?) ia pot 
much older, 

Prof. Sayce speaks of * Asia Minor, where no 
tin i found (contrary ta Mr. Wainwright's 
#tatement),” T have ao recollection of having 
stated that itis found there. On the contrary, 1 
am very consciuus that the alsrnee «if tin fran 
Asia Minor emphasises « major lacuna in our 
knowledge of early international trade. Prof. 
Sayee thinks of Spain or perhaps Tuscany ae the 
source. Trade down the Danube from Saxeny 
and Bohemia is perhaps less improbable. But in 
view of recent discoverics concerning carly trade 
and inflaences in Batrylonia, the tin deposits of 
tottherts Persia peer to offer the most likely 
solution of the difficulty. At least one com- 
modity is already well known a coming in from 
the East and from «till firther away. This is 
lapis-lazuli, which had been traded from Afighunis- 
tan long before tin was required for bronze- 
making: 

Whether the Keftiuan name Voy can be the 
Hittite -east or not, which only forms the second 
part in » compound name, makes very little 
difference... The fixet still nammine that, ir Greek 
Hines Alury rate, there was an independent name 
Nosy, Nace, Need, In the territory which 
Reftia had included. On the other hand, the 

on is valuable that the second name on 
the writing board might represent the Syre- 
Hittite lekliara, as ie the further suggestion that 
the App of the incantation prohably represents 
the Asianic goddess Kyiiin, Others have 
already drawi my attention to this probability. 
Both of these arc farther poimvers to an Asanic 
situation for the land of Kefriat. 
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Finally, one can only agree that it is indeed « 
mystery that hitherto no sign should have been, 
found in the Hittite inactiptions of a name like 
Keftiu. But time no doubt will explain the 
difficulty, 


G. A. Wairewuoirr. 


On the Occurrence of Tin in Asia Minor and 
in the Neighbourhood of Egypt,—1 have reacl 
with great interest Prof, Sayce’s discussion-on the 
home of the Kefiia in the previous part of the 
FHS., and Tam glad to eee that an the whole he 
shares Mr. Wainwright's views, which I rayself 
believe to be correct, if only we admit the possi- 
bility that Cretam may have been inchided 
under the term duritur a short period. Prof 
Sayce definitely states, in opposition to Mr. 
Wainwright, that nv tin is found jn Asia Minor, 
He perms not fo be aware that in the Site. Agl.. 
Boyer, Ako d. W., Ph, Hist, KL, tori, by pp. 6,1 
have quoted Hintze, Mamibuck ad. Mineralogie, 1, 
pp. 1678 ff, where it ia stated {p, 1700) that at 
Rekishehir, in Central Asia Minor, tin had been 
found quite recently and that the mines were 
exploited under the old Turkish government. 
Prof. Rothpletz, the well-known authority on 
alpine geology and mineralogy, at that time of 
the University of Munich, added that there wae 
every chance of tin occurring as * Seafeazinn * oF 
’Stromzinn” on Sinai and in ihe desert between 
Asan and the Rech Sea. This form of tin 
occurs only in comparatively small quantities, 
and is very easily obtained, as it lies caght on the 
surfave of the district where it # found, Tt may 
be Interesting to remember thar a tradition 
allucled to by S. Reinach in RA. 1975, 1, p. 244, 
commects Midas of Phrygia with the introduction. 
of tin inte the casters Mediterranean, and the 
reports of tin oecurring in Armenia, Persia and 
‘Aleppo (J#A, XIV, p. 100) may after alf be 
nearer to trath thansome are prepared to ackmit, 
be seem that the question of the oecurrence of 
tin in the easter part Of the Mediterrancan world 
ought po be reconsidered by a capable geologist 
and mineralogist; af any tate, as far as cur 
present knowledge gors, there seme to be good 
reason tO suppose that tin was availabie without 
100 much trouble ta the peoples living on the 
southern cost of Asia Minor, 

F. W. vor Baeing. 


The Orient and Greeee,—On p. 280 of the 
jast volume of the Joarnal Dr. Ros refers to the 
discovery at Ninovely by Dr. Campbell Thomp- 
son of large quantities of * the black-painted ware 


dhe like of which is found in South Mesopotamia 
am! Persia,’ in Parthian lowes erected among 
the ruins of the destroyed (temple of Ishtar, She 
discourages Ur. Thompson's auggrstion thatthey 
were part of the ' collection ' ofa Parthian anti- 
quory and suggesis that "ihe discovery oust 
mean that inthe daye of the Parthians the vages 
were still, being ouade somewhere.” 

{ alse feel seeptical abvut Dr, Thempson’s 
Parthian antiquary, it think that Dr. Ros 
probably does not realise the peculiar nature of 
the site, Quyangik-is an intense moun) rising 
about soo feet above the bed of the Khar that 
flows underit. “There are two posible methods 


of settling ov; @ picid such ms thia= gout tucy 
hitiid Licusrs on top or you may cul terraces in: 
theside: the latter method plays havoc with the 
stratification, but if hms certainly heen employee: 
by some of the inhubitants of the neighbouring 
village, Nebbi Yumi, On ante where the pre- 
historic mound hee been hacked and tmutilated 
in this fashion it is not surprising that pretiatorie 
vars should sometimes be found in Parihian 
liouses. Tt is certainly #urpremg that go many 

pots should have been discovered intact, hat the 
complete examples tended to be miniature iat 
shee, 

BR: W. Hicruinsson. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS 


The Early Age of Greece. By Sim Winitay 
Rinceway. Vourwer IL, edited by A. 5. F, 
Gow and D, S. Roprareox. Pp; xxviti + 
7a7- Cambridge Liniv. Press, tag. £4 vos. 

Five years bave passed since Ridgeway ety 
plyoy peypikeetl. Arkocudees rmocuviai. Thirty 
elapsed between the publication: of the first and 
second iseraieey of his chief work. “These figures 
shew how huge bis project was, and 
licrw hardly toatinabti by anyone tan. This i 
not the continuation -he had plunnest, but merely 
a collection of fragments from the vat heap of 
halfi-ready runterial which he left behind, te was 
well dine to bring it out, even thougli parts of ik 
shew all too clearly thatthey were written: three 
decades ago; for there should be a monument of 
 nedable a man, 

One is remuided, mr reading Radgeway's work, 
of another oumtanding: fgure whose abilities 
gained him knighthood, Sir Eclwarel Marshall 
Hall, Sclwilarship, like law, has ite learned 
judges who eum up impartially and ita cloqurnt 
course! who put forward one mde af a cose, not 
always the better, with perimsive tongues or 
pem, Bor have thei veces; Ridgeway was of 
the pleadets, not of the judges, and the cause he 
pled was; like most causes, neither wholly right 
nor wholly wrong: lt waa his strength that he 
saw. all that could be urged on its behalf; hb 
Weakness, that he apparently could notser the 
anments which made mest strongly againat it. 
Hence this book, like all he wrote, ie a mixture of 
‘good! and had of pages of enduring value und 
others to be forgotten or seq down: to the one- 
sidedness which goes with the pleader’s eloxjucnee. 
One fauli ionewer had; sound oF unsound, ib ix 
out dull 

The four chapters which, in the present work, 
follow a judicious amd well-written imirodhuctinn 
by A}. B. Water, deal with several aspects, and 
those net the leas contriversial, of Ridgeway's 

encral theory, thatin pre-Achaian Grocer there 
fived.a* P a* Pelagians’ people, which spoke. form af 

Creek, eh the Mycenaran civilisation, had is 

social cveanientlon clintac termed ny metherrght 

and practised a religion in which the 

of the dead and the cull of ancestors were 

prominent: and that the Achaian, who, hke the 

later, Thirako-[Mlyrian, Dorians, came down upon 
them from the -nonh, wert a patrilineal people 


whe knew nothing of ghorst-worhipand resembled 
the Kelia, 10 whom (hey were ukin, ‘in their 
culture, Three huindred and fifty-ttur pages are 
devoted to handling * Kinship and Marriage ©; 
pr 3590415 treat of * Murder and Homicide"; 
ockt comes ‘Fetish, “Totem and Aneestor,” 
bp. 416-503; while over two himedred | pages are 
laken op with @ discussion of “Ireland in the 
Heroic Age," a aubject dear iu Ridgeway bith. as 
eonmected with his general theory of Achoian 
origins. and on patriotic grounds, 

The first chapter fs a very good iilastration af 
Ridgeway’s barrister-like mind, ‘Its object is 
twolbld ; to refute the proposition of M'Lennan, 
that the Greets in general were muutrilineal; and 
to confirm his owt) ductive, that hie * Pelas 
giuns " and their ‘kinsfoth, thie supypodedty 

‘Aryan peoples clhewhere in Eunipe, did 
practise polyandry and femmbir succession, as he 
putsii(pea5h While arguing gains: M'Lennan 
heshewe the wreatest ocitemes in reborting thar 
whters. evidence; when pleading his own cause, 
he sen content 0 take as proof nary thing: which 
a fertile imagination can twist into supporting his 
mue. For example, on p. 30 he cites the ancient 
Welsh jaws as showing the former existence of 
female descent, net amjorsy the Kelis, who ore, 
like the Achaiam, ‘patrilitien!, but among the 
darker peoples whom they conquered. Tlie 
laws im question say, firsily, that ibe wergele 
(ealemt) due from « munslayer iy payable te the 
evient of one-third by his mother ax) her kin =: 
secondly, that the son of a Wekhwoman and on 
alte? (lien, metic! can inhern {apparently} 
piereonal property, bur mot real eatat:, from hie 
mother's kin, Dnother words, thee bwe, which 
as we have them are rocdiacval, however remote 
the ultimate origin of some parts of them may be, 
recugnise, at thal comparatively late date, what 
all Europe rad recognised for centuries ihe fret 
thar ao child has two paren. Ef there are 
any Whe are alll moved by * proolk " of tile sort 
(iti to be remembered that Ridgeway yerote the 
passage in ‘question some thirty year ago), they 
will find ino the thirtieth chapter of Trifrem 
Shady good wvickenice that: pudther-right lingered 
onameng the lower classes in ogland ond even 
among sone few of the country gentry, a5 lair as 
the cightecnth century, *“ Lerthe learned say 
what they will, there must certainty,” quit my 
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uncle Toby, “ have beer same sart of consan- 
guinity between the Duchess of Suffolk and her 
‘son.’ —" The vulgar are of the same opinion,” 
quoth Yorick, “to this bour,”" Burt 1 need not 
linger overt this parr of the benk; since it was 
written, or at all events since it waa drafted, we 
have come to understand a great deal more 
clearly what kirship means to peoples below 
the ebvilived comdition, 

A questian far from being settled yet is, what 
precisely is meant by * race.” It is difficult 10 
tell whar it meant to Ridgeway, and the reader 
ig termpredt w believe that he inclined towards 
whatever meaning would best fit the argument 
in hand. Thus, on p. 260, be argues acutely 
against some of the orthodox physical testa 
* Thit aveumption * (viz. that “similarity of type 
mean identity of race “) * does not bear the test 
of scientific examination, for... it leaves 
altogether aut of sight the effects af environment 
in changing racial types, and that, toa, in no long 
time.” He goc on to cite pericctly. correct and 
pertinent examples from America and Africa of 
the approximation ly the white setilers te mative 
build ancl features. © The same law, a¢ ix well 
known, can be secon a1 work in Europe, Starting 
fremn the Mediterranean: we meet in the lower 
parte melanochrous race; Lut gradually, as we 
advance upwards, the ma whole & 
growing fess dark, until finally, along the shores 
of the Baltic, we meet the tallest anc most light- 
complexionrd race in the world. . . . The white 
race of the north ie of the same proximate 
atioetiry at the dark~<olouredd peoples of the 
northern shares of the Metliterranran.’ LI, then, 
Swede and Neapolitan may be mere differentia~- 
tions frum a common stock, we-expect to find him 
producing sue other eriteriom of race than 
stature and complexion, or head-ahape, or eye- 
colour, which he elsewhere finds unsatisiactory 
(p. 275 sq} Language be, rightly, will not 
admit to be, by tacii, a sufficient criterion) 
socidlogical characterictics he treate with scunt 
courtesy (p.275)7 “we bave already seen bathe 
preeent chapter that yurceaion through males is 
worthiesesa test! Yet a flow pages later (p. qo4) 
he is urging that “language. when properly 
uudentoed and ased, most be included as a 
valuable ¢riterion of race along with osteolagy, 
pigmentation and sociology, although, like thie, 
it cannot by isclf be regarded as an infallible 
test.’ Thin iveane and reasenable: but it clashes 
with hie eloquent proofs that the value of earch of 
these tests ia practically nil, The fact xeeme to be, 
that he etarted with a theory founded on an 
imaclequate aml overaimple idea of racial 
churucteristies and then, as his knowledge 
jucreased to. take in more modern rewarches, in 
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somatology expecially, tried atifl to make at fit'a 
mass of facts that tended to make its very basis 
unstable. So lomg as be could. believe in the 
existence of two practically immutable races, one 
dark und the other light, he could profitably try 
to fit each with certain elements from the complex 
of customs known te have existed from. prote- 
historic times in Europe; when the invariaors of 
his equation proved to be variables. he still per- 
sisted in trying to selve it, with bur indifferent 
sUCCES. 

His excursinine itto philology are on the whole 
unhappy, He could shew the absurdity of a 
freakish theory in a delighifal manner, aa will he 
seen by a glance at pr $49; but he was ill 
advised to attack sepiows plililogists ot their owas 
ground. His ingenuity and sharpness of wit 
enabled him occasionally to seore even here; he 
seri to have beer the first to suggest (see p. 237) 
that the name Quitinus does not really contin a 
jabio-velar sound, a theory since strengthened by 
the ingenious suggestion of Kretschoer thar it i. 
derived from co and the stem of niretines burwhes 
he deals, for instance, with the ploce-names 
having the suffix -+#, he seems {p. g16-sqq.) to 
think more of scoring points against his opponent 
Lat this stage Professor Murray? than of facing the 
real issue. The non-Wiro character of the names 
im question docs net rest on any theories as to the 
language spoken in carly times at this dr that 
point of tie Mediterranean basin, but on the 
fact that they cannot be mace to yield any pense 
by cormpartinen with known Wiro words, and 
therefore are gravely suspect of being foreign, 
suffix and all. 

OT his treanment of bride-price 1 will notspeak 
here, since some of our best evidenee concerning 
its reul nature comes from researches on African 
soil made since hia death: but a word must be 
said regarding his views on religion, They are 
summed up on p. g2t; the higher ideas come 
fom Central Eurype, with the Kelt-like 
Achaians: the lower, iicluding what he con- 
veniently, if inaccurately, called fotishworship, 
were «ative Pelasgian. It says much for the 
strength of his influence thar it has taken the 
learned wold # generation to cast off this 
erroneous idea. It would serve no parpose 
10 treat of his arguments for it in detail) it 
enough to mention Ofie or two passages Which 
are still instructive, because the mistake under- 
lying therm atill prevails, To evaluate the 
testimony of any witness one must understand his 
language and, eo far us possible, hie mental back- 
ground, ‘This is expecially necessary when. he 
is + far reamoved from us in time as Herodotos, 
for example. Now Ridgeway (p. 497i) cite 
Herodotos for an exampie of the degencracy in 
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religion om the parr of northern invaders which 
he wishes Wi establial “That author tells us that 
thie Persians* had from of old worshipped Zeus, 


the Sun, the Moon, Water amd ihe Winds, and 
that ii wat only Ata late date that they adopted. 


‘from the Assvrians aod Arake the unchranly. cult 
of Mylitia * (Hdtoi, 191, paraphrased by Ricdge- 
way), 1f #eoe i Ahora Mazda, Herodntos has 
hold ofa. certain amount of fart, but the value 
of his testimony is moth impaired by his assuming 
that the Perians worshipped the powersot nature, 
which need mean no tore than that they were 
harboriam (ch Aeach., Pir, 4007 the reviewer 
takes this aa describing specifically barbarian 
caiom, although the objections of Groenboom 
ad joc, are net without farce), A moment later, 
Herdotos identifies Mithra with Aphrodite, 
shewing how imperfect hit knowledge really waa. 
“Such a witness fe of lithe we. A few pages 
later, the worships of fpyel Aided is uneler hie 
comion,.and for the mest part the examples are 
tine But mp. gag the Orphie Lithia 
and other works of late date are cued, quite 
uruitably; far behind them fies, nee primitive 
ae Of ettange Object in which nmnign adel, 
but generations of learnctl and sophisticated, if 
umciontific, speculation about natural mage and 


The reviewer, being neither a Keltolngist. nor 
an expert on the archacology of the Bronze: and 
Iron Ages, will net extend thie alrencdy long 
redice by. detailed criticism of the chapter on 
treland, Ti ahowlid be said, however, that it is 
very gid reading; indeed the whole bouk, 
despite the lack of completeness inevitable in 
sach @ gathering of fragments, # always readable 
and often eloquent. More than this, aod more 
than the numerous matters in which Radgeway 
wae certainly or probably right, ace ihe two geeat 
yinuct which would alone for worse fnules than 
his “The first of these a8 the honest artempt 1 
cover all the evidence, from archaedlogy and 
languoge, from. tracdition and biswory, amt to 
iitterpret it all by relevant comparisons from 
other Gelds. whion, asso often happens; ins meaning 
im obscure in Weelf, The eccontl & the con- 
exructive, we might almost say cremtive, hnagina- 
tion which makes every Lict have a meaning and 
presents the student, mor with vicketed ineecm 
specimens, but with the life of Jongstead genera 
tions, When such) qualities ure present, i 
nintvers [ewe than with most men whether the 
Views of their possessor arc right or wrong. Hin 
very errors paint the way to truth, ancl these who 
will take example by fim are filled, eich accord- 
ing jo hid capacity, with the spirin, af truc 
research, 

HT J) KE. 
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chen is Argolia. Dy Can. M. Filer. 
(Lande Unie. Anskrift: NF, Moxy th) Pp. 
t307 plars, Land: Gleernp, rogo. 

This by far the neat important! contribution 
hitherto io the wiudy of the early population. of 
Greece. “To the skeletor fom the Swerlish 
excavations ut Avine (which range in date from 
*Furly Hellailic" to Hellenistio), ad thee rholod at 
Dendra, Dr. Fart has been ate vo add those - 
from the British School's excavation of” Late 
Helladic “schamber-tombe on the Kalkant site at 
Myeenar, and others from Mycenac, Tiryna. and 
Nauplia. ‘The still’ eayiier skulls from Dr. 
Biegen's work of Zygouries word ¢climyhere (p. 
ef) will be described separately hereafter, "Chis 
is nol the place for more than brief congratulanen 
on the suecess of the difficult task pf examining 
ane classifying this fragile mairrial, on the eom- 
pletenes of the description, and on the fine phote- 
graphic reproduction of the more important 
specimens, What comceme oe cootriy thr posi 
tive contri) snttiny) of Dr, Pura to oor knowledge 
of the origins af the eatly population of Gimece 

What iv notable; in the first place, @ the 
mixtnre of dieting? breeds, event: tle * Mickle 
Helladie "graves. One sheull from Asine (p. 54}, 
one from the Herseum [p. tia), one from 
Mytonae (p. 147}. are defintely * armenaitl * 
strangers; ane Hellenistic skull, * armencid:” or 
‘alpine’ (p, i100); woother (a stray, buried In 
the Keach) in‘ ortemta).” (p.47)) and-others are 
more orless brachyerphalic On theother hand, 
ane okull (24 FA) i of a typleally Eqyprian 
variety (p. 67). But typical “amediterraiican ’ 
individual are not common, though 4 “ noediter- 
rancan " origin, mite or lee contaminated, may 
le preasamed for the majority. 

Even more striking is the difficulty which Dr, 
First finds in disunguishing om of these wo 
called “‘ mediterraneny' varieties frony well: 
known Swedich varieties of the later Stone Age, 
The difficulty ia a familiar one, and has provoked 
much controvesy. Erem several. phos, if 
would seem that Dy, Fors had foonel tine!’ it 
the predicament of the prophet Balanm, expected 
to recognise * pordie” iniruders, hecawse the 
archacological evidence repaired their preenre, 
or beiwde 1 wae (for some peason of other) 
common knowledge that sich "nordic invasion 
had occurred abour p300 a5 (From thes cray 
jodeed, be tice culeulatés jhe femgth of pine 
allowable for mixed marriages and the produc+ 
tian of hybrid offspring (pp. 116,412). But he 
resiststhe temptation: the material i iresaffichent 
fp. eg) med the * peorelie * ane * meclitesranean ” 
types ue not clearly distinet (jp. voz), certain 
skulle may be ‘nord,’ if the archaeological 
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evidence requires it; but he ' cannot prove with 
the availabie material that the majority belong 
tw a nerdic race,” And very cuutiouily, at the 
end (pp. 124-8) he reaffirms his well-known 
agreement with Sijerna’s contention that the 
people who built the megalithic monuments of 
Sweden am! are ‘the bests of our Swedish 
population * were immigrants from somewhere 
further svuth. and themselves racially akin to the 
* mediterranean * breed; though the history of 
this kinship, and the common source, is not yet 
madequt. As the whole trend of recent archane- 
logical research lias been to reveal the northern 
megalith-culiure a thie result of continuent 
propaguiion alemg the Atlantic seaboard from 
the Lberian peninsula, if not from the shores of 
the western Moditerrancan, the solution of Dr, 
Purst’s problem may be simpler than he appears 
10 suppose, ‘This solution, however, leaves un- 
atmwered the question whence camer, or where 
orgmated, the typical. * nordic © breed which, 
theogh fur less common in Seandinaviun 
countries than the texthooks and the propa- 


ganda-booke would have ux believe, i neverthe- 


jess a peal and well-omrked variety. And it & 
the real aul regicnal existence of that “ nordic * 
type which gives signifiernee to the rare in- 
dividuals from ancient sites in the south who con- 
form to it, such as the well-known skull from the 
‘“Secoml City" af Hissarlik, anc one of Dr, 
Farts people (4 PA), “more like ancient northern 
than any other in the series” (p. 55), with a 
cephalic index of 71°8, and the massive, ragged 
aspect und (to ourselves) fimiliar features so well 
represented in Plate TIL. As this person was 
buried, very simply, with “Early Helladic" 
pettery, lie is earlicr than most af the people from 
Asine ; not, however, uecessarily eatlicr than the 
‘nordic” man from Hissarlik, and. probably 
suiceptibte of one and the some explanation; 
for the age to which both men belonged was one 
of widespread shift of populatioris. 
An mteres point, which deserves more 
special stody, i¢ the relative frequency of broader- 
women, and longer-headed men. In 
Crete the converse was observed by Duckworth, 
and attributed to intrusion of more * armenoid* 
People ariung longer-beaded aboriginal. Here 
the men are of mixed * mediterranean ' descent, 
anid if the women * favour’ the old population 
of peninsular Greece, that population should be 
generically ‘ alpine,” which & the European 
rt of * armenoid "in Western Asia. It 
is indeed curious that Dr. Pirst scems habitually 
to cogard broatd-beaded individuals as derived 
from eatt Of the Aegean, Only once (p. 118) 
does he wie the word ‘alpine! and then about a 
skull of Hellenisuc age. 
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Tt t+ greatly to be desired that, having made 
such instructive met of the material already 
entrusted to him, Dr, Fiiret should be enabled to 
take his survey of ancient Aegeati humanity 
comptete. Will not the Greek Department of 
Antiquities allow him (with the eoncurrenece of 
excavators) to report on elf the human remains 
which hirk in minseums and private collections? 
At Athens, Professor Koumaris is certainly doing 
admirable work, by degrees; but 4 compariven 
of his data with these of Dr, First suggests that 
there would be much to be gained if ail the 
material could be measured and described in the 
same laboratory. 

yj. LM. 


Rassengeschichte des hellenischen und des 
rémischan Volkes, By Hans F. K. 
Gisrruer. Pp, (52; 84 illustrations und g 
maps in text, and 64 illitrations in plates. 
Munich: Lehrann, rq2qg. 8m, (6:40). 

To understand De. Ganther’s thesis, that ‘the 
history of Hellenic culture may be described us 
an adjustment (Aaseiqundersetzung) between the 
vordic spirit and the non-nordic” (p. 92), it is 
eseutial to understand his ethnalogy, Fer he 
distinguishes * nordic * man both from his * west- 
falian* tail, broad-faced breed, and from his 

* pust-baltic,” which is short, roand-beaded, with 

broad nose and high cheek-bones. He dis 

tinguishes ‘ western * and ‘oriental ' varieties of 
the long-headed druncts usually called © mediter- 
ranean,’ and alo “dinaric,” ‘eastern,’ and 

* hither-asian’ varieties of the short-headed 

“alpines * and ‘armenoids" of the textbooks. 

When be speaks, therefore, of * nordic ‘ features, 

ancestry, outlook, or «asannes, he mcam some- 

thing quite specific {p.29); infact the * classieul * 

type familiar from Greek and Graceo-Roman 

sculpture, widely distributed alo in peninsular 

Europe, and frequent among the predominantly 

blone folk of Scandinavian and other West-Baltic 

countries. A type which meludes Pericles and. 

Enripides, Demosthenes and Menander, Herodo- 

tus and Alexancder, the Capitoline * Aeschylus" 

and Mato. resembles a ‘lesbian rule." and Dr. 

Ginther would have strengthened his case if he 

had explained what are the particular propor- 

tiem or even features in which he thinks they 
agree, and met the objection that their points of 
agreement are not those which characterise therm, 

a portraits, For if * nordic’ meary what is 

common to Greek sculptures, he is comparing 

this with itself, or at most with Scandinavian 
or North German imtividuals who have what we 
calla * Greek prodile* and ‘classical’ features... 

It iv all the more necessary to insist on this point, 

because Dr, Cart Piiest, im the description of 
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ancten! shully from Argolis, reviewed on p. 124 
of thie Journal, confrsses that he finds it difficult 
ta dutinguish neolithic individuals in Sweden 
not earlier than the spread of megaliily builders 
if ‘mediterrancan ' ancestry, Irom Bronze Age 
individuals in Greece, who are * pre-bellienic’ 
ip, 25) af net - protoindornnopean,” Dr. 
Gliuther, Hse be compuring * mediter- 
ranean’ types in Greece with types which wre no 
lesa “mediterranean * in, origin though they are 
“inlluenced * ae to hbir- ane eye-colour by croes- 
breeding with “nordic blonds, like dhe blone 
‘cast-baltic ” and: * westfalian® breeds which he 
distinguishes from the west-balic * nordic.’ 
Assuring thus what he might have been ex 
pected to stuart by demonstrating, Dr, Gdanther 
suimarines the work ofimany predecesers, from 
Bulwer Lytton onwards, and states an interesting 
exe for Lent Beaconsficld’s thesis that the 
quenion of race i the key to history, But he is 
smectic wrong in hie facts On p. v2 he 
give a wrong reference (Strabo, vii. 941), for 
who) he ealls the Aekelager fey Chronas, and inis- 
quotes Herodotus to the effect that the Dorian 
‘home was in a land of enow” His reasoning 
also: i fallarioos, He pote phe cradle of the 
Hellews-in Easter Hungary, because Boreas, 
being a “mountain wind, blew from the Cur. 
pathions *: why not from Olympus or Oeta? 
Then he identifies. the Carpathians and the 
‘Thracian fiountaim.’ Thence the Hellenes 
arr arpued to have moved tastward, because 
they gave the name fhofensa, meaning *sun-up, 
te the Black Sea; why not to the Aegean ?- The 
*preote-curopeam " brought the weyaren-house, 
tiinber-built, oul o! @ forest-bountry: was there 
no limber in Pindus in the Bronze Age, antl of 
whet were (und are) shipy built ar Naupartin? 
With the magaroe-house come full-bergth Luria! 
aud allerhond meme ornementit, and ao * wery 
gradually Myccnaran culture grew oot of 
Mediterranean’: what does wall this mean, 
expecially, the  allerhumed tide’ = ormomentih 2 
‘And wit wes the ‘ other surh Hood . . . still 
Taore verde” which ‘a thowiand years later’ 
occupied "Rocotia, Auica, and Peloponnese 
exeept Arcadia’? Amd liow does Dr. Ginther 
know that the first, or *Tonian * wave, bout 
aneo mc.‘ brought town their ‘fanailiey asd 
sélbst dia Schur on ax-corte” (pp. 14)? ‘To the 
Dorians, with the Dipylon style he ascribes the 
colonization (among other paris) of the com of 
the Black Sea. fp. 16) and an addiction (o milles- 
porridge whieli demonstrates their recent 
emergence from «a “nordic” home. Greek 
hehmety, he says, were made to fit lome heads, tit 
larger than the * mediterranran’ type; did not 
Greek acmoorers allow for the lining, even after 
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supplying holes imo which to atitch ir? On the 
way through ‘dinaric ‘peopled districte the 
Hellones picked up some ‘ dinaric * waits; and 
Thersites and Oleh, the * forerunner’ and 
“romumnator! of Athenian popular govern- 
ment, Were * luther-asian,” which is oot the same 
thing: but where does Thucydide: compare 
Cleon with Thersites (p. 20, noe) no reference)? 
On the general question of pertraiture, it ia trae 
that white marble was just the thing for portrnrts 
of blends; butwere there mm portraits in bron ? 
It yemuldl be interesting yo have Dr, Ginther’s 
list of portraits showing (threnugl theirlair) the 
prominent occiputof the * nordic” skull, and his 
explanation of the numero short-haired and 
very short-headed men in the vase-paintings. 
The marble licad (Fig. 9)) which he figures as 
Fiato he admin w be riher * dinarie”;- a sil 
muisfit, ike the soul and bedy of the * hither 
oian" Socrates, if Plato's soul wos as * morilic ’ 
as De, Ginther believes. That there was a well- 
marked ‘blond wtrain, among the Grerks of the 
great centuries, by as certain ad ie da wbicr ghint 
there were both‘ mediterrancan [" weatern ‘yand 
Tarmenoid-alpine* (* dinar ‘and* hidber-asian’) 
¢letmenta; but Dr, Ginther's alrmost. total fieglect 
of the evidene: for? rediverrancus* types, andl bis 
resitiction of *armenoid’ typés to. bufloons-and 
demagogues, reduces his eketch 10 8 concours 
For carly Taly the archactlogical evidence is 
1 much more abundant aol intelligible, (hist 
Here ie the less excuse for exaggeration, That 
there was a lunge blond clement, aod thot ite 
dource Was trand-alpine, needled ni farther pred 5 
but what Dr. Gdurher quite (nile to do is to prove 
that there were ever: * nordic” fulk, in his own 
speaal meaning of the word, jn the Danubian 
regi oat all. ‘The occupants of the eaely 
chit graves weee lony-headed, and may have been 
blond; but had they come from the-north, and if 
net, to they rank os “nordic,” even W their cholls 
qualified them? And at all jaue periods wll 
Roman times there are -tiixed populations there, 
with yery litte ‘nordic’ immixture, What Dr, 
Gainther acttioits as leichier dinetischer Banteay (Pls 
M-XV1) often overwhelms what is plyasieulle 
‘nomic, and in particular gives ws etraight- 
harked heads like Pl. Xo; XIpes XIV wb 
Thete detiberately-selected reproductions front 
Arndt and Brann are the moot disappointing part 
of thw beok:: for metead of anthrepological 
tharacterisation, Dr. Giinther haa heen content 
wih euperticial (hought-reading:—piw Aelfe, 
reinliche, aealische Lamdschaft waltel win diesen Kopf 
(PL OVi, op: Newgung co dumbyer Hetrocttung (Pi 
XIE, a)t Norelischer Tateeerth,  punlier—affadt 
Sthiag, stent dork tm Exapfutiten That bs gob 
Rosseneectacite hut Schnodroweres, Ji lL. Mi 
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Asgyptines : a Catalogue of Objects 
in the Aegean Area, By DUS. Pesnie- 
sury. Pp. ico; 4 plates, ¢ mapa. Cam- 
bridge University Pres, 1990. 

This in tho clas of book which is so RECESRITy to 
the student —a monograph ona branch of 
our fubiect. Lt Is-also of the class that is be- 
coming so essential with the witening know-. 
ledge of the civilisations of the ancient world. 
Hitherto each man’s work haw bees limited to the 
study «if a single country; Lut there now awaits 
research much evidence of theinteractions of one 
culture with another, Mr. Pendichury's book 
& perhaps the fret of ite sort linking up two of the 
moat important ancient civilizations. A great 
deal of scattered literature has arsen about the 
atthti; influences of the one upon the other, but 
here we have a classified collection ofthe tangible 
anitiguines which had crcesed the fromicr of the 
ime and entered the other, “This volome collocts 
together the Egyptian objects which) at present 
ate known to have been nmported into the 
Aegean world, and we are promised 4 companion 
volume of "\Minoira’ treating of the Aegean 
imports into Egypt. 

The difficulties: of making « courpilation such 

cae the present are very great Many of the 

abjects are not published, but have to be gought 
in widely seatiered cuseums, Then, again, 
when he haa found them the author haw to work 
throagh quimtities of literature which t un- 
familiar to him in order to establish dates. and 
compari. Here he has often to depend net 
on his own judgment, bul upon that of others, a9 

he fe dealing with the products of @ civilisation 

Which ae pot that in which he haa sperialieed, 

Henee, any criticism that have to be made as 

regards the Egymology of the book in no way 

telleet upany the ainber, but only bpen the 
authorities Li whew be poets bbs trad. 

‘The first thing that gives pawic to the Egypre- 
logietie No. 5a. Ls it possible tha this figure can 
beoof Egyptian manufacture? Offhand one 
would have denied it, ancl this is un opinion the 
reviewer has had confirmed, In Egypt an 
afitude of this sort ik em rare ae to be unknown 
tw several well-qualified Eagyptilogists, beat on 
following up Mr. Pendlebury's referenies the 
present writer has found pwo figures of this kind. 
Cnfortimatcly, hewever, they both have a 
churavteristic which i¢ lacking tu: No. 5a. Ut ib 
thatthe foot of the leg lying on the grourid ix 
crooked in behiod the heel of the other. tn 
No. 52, on the other hand, iy lies in front of the 
body and alongside of the other foot. ‘This 
defmite fact gives substanee to the general feeling 
that ihe features are un fian ad well as the 
pre of the body and the carving of the kee, wt 
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least an far as ca be judged from # photograph, 
‘The utmost that could be said would be this 
whoever made the abject was inspired by a type 
which is not absolutely unknown in Egypt, 
Probably ihe same remark applies io Na. 54, but 
it would be difficult te speak wither having 
handled the figurine itself. In any case it js lees 
un-Egyptian than ite neighbour, 

"No. ify would be a find oof first<los import 
ance, if lt really belonged to.Men-kbeper-ra of 
the XXMIst Dynasty. Bot this cant be so. 
This king ruled over the Lipper Country and at a 
time of complete chacs. His energirs were taken 
up with fiwrtifving bia northern frontier aainat 
the Libyan in Lower Egypt, and im hurrying 
back te Thebes from his putposts to deal with 
rebels and their banishment. Only one scarab 
of hid seems to be known, and only very rarely 
doce he put he name ina carourcte gahere, The 
scarab bears the title " Ring of Upperand Lower 
Egypt, Lord of the Two Lands," «dignity which: 
he never attained Hence quite correctly he: 
never used the tie, but regulariy thar of ~ High 
Priest of Anion-ra,’ whith per centre does mot 
wppear en the scoral, Why then should Dr, 
Hall hawe described his scarab as XOXIst Dynasty 
after having suggested ponies Thothmes 
IM rather than Men-kh P Utseems bs he 
a perfectly normal scarab ‘of XVOtih Dvsnaty 


Scarab Nov? belongs to.a type which in carly 
days eluded dating, and was thought ta be 
AEA Denasty, os stated here. Increasing 
knowledge of the dark periods of Egyptian 
ovilsation tos proved thee scombs to be of 
Hykeos age, In describing No. 165 4 slip of the 
pen had written North instead of South as the 
reading of the hieroglyph: meet, The pair of 

* shells "forming the back ofscaraboitle Now. 58-4) 
mut be very rare, One suspects that they are 
really the pair of hands which m not utknown, 
One of the most important Egyptian objecm 
ihe statuette of Anmoncra.from the Dictatan Cave. 
The tle at the girdle of the kilt dhould be noted, 
for, though by no inrans unknown, it i very rare. 
lt ie worth moting that Ramet 11 not 
represented by antiquities in the Acgeam area, 
alihiough at home bis scarake are probably the 


NeXT Most common after those of Thothres 111, 


Yet we know that the North. was by this time 
advancing on the Suuth, As is to be expected, 
the antiquities consist molly of aniall, easily 
parable objects of smne-artisne merit ‘They are 
wery much what «till crocs the sea po-layy 
amall alubaster vuses, beads, faience figurines or 
amulets, and above all scarahs, especially in the 
later period. 

We weleome the photograph, No..go, of the 
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helmeted warriors head from Mycrnae, Al. 
though noe strictly an Asgyptiacum, its interest has 
heen derived from Egyptian seurees, Sehueh- 
handt compared the heimet po those of the Sliar- 
dana, @ people #t preeent only known from the 
Egyptian monuments, Hie comparison would 
have: been well founded if hia drawing [Schlie 
yuma's Fixcapation, Fig. wt) had been: more 
accurate, Lat ibe photograph shews that. in 
reality any such camparison is Gir-fetchierl. 

Specialising in a single subject, ae Mr. Pendle- 
bury has, brings outa number of interesting 
deiaih, One is that Egyptian trade overlooked 
Hierapetra, which would superticially seem io be 
the most suitable port, On the contrary, 1 
wet to Kom) near Pharetos. The modem 
traveller between Egypt and Lialy well knows the 
aplenclic moititain mass. which, rising rom the 
ace afar off, represents Crete for him. This is no 
doabt the great angle in the southern coast of 
the island, and it ia just behind here that the 
port for the Egyptian trade lay. Did not the 
Egypuan sailor make for ti towering landmark 
in antitzuity ? 

Mr Pendlehury hes put all students of the 
Egypio-Acgean limbo under an obligation to 
lum. “The Present, work whets our appetite foy 
the * Minwica” which is promised, as well ae the 
study af the Feyptiun material in eee . 

G. AL W. 


Minosn Ari, By &.j. Foessver. (Amn 
Lectord ie aupects of Art: Henriatie Hertc Trnit 
of the British Academy, 1929.) “Fram the 
Proceedings of the British Academy, Val. 
SV, Pp. 30:19 plates, London, Hum- 
plirey. Milford, rag2. Ge. be, 

The study of art orcesarily advances in two 
Mages = oo first stage of archaeological diswer; 
and publication, and a second of aesthetic 
appreciation and criticism. Mr, ‘Forsdyke is 
already known forhis work aa a discoverer ond 
classifier iy the field of Aczcan archarology, and 
in this too-hert panrphilet he appears asa pioneer 
im the artistic evatuation, of Minoan Ar. 

This cond stage needs great gifts to be adden! 
to the learning, inaight and accuracy thal are 
needed in the first! a philosophical outlook, a 

pectic Imagmation.and » keen sense of beaury, 

With alll these Mr. Fondyke fo endewed, His 

auzatly ais ofthe romantic spirit at [ts first entry 

into the world, ai [east i Europe,’ is a perfect 
inerance of scientific know)clge advancing to the 
next stage, when the data are known anc ¢lassi_ 
fied and (heir urtisilo Implications can be con- 
adered apart from their purely archacolegical 

Mgnificunee, Fornmately the Minoan cpoch is 

ts important. ity the hivtory af pure art ae ih de iin 
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the history of fiuman civilisation, wad it provieles 
rocvugh material for the historian of art to Hl a 
langer canvas than cintionsiances gave to Mr. 
Fordyke, But short though jie study is, hie 
appreciations: have a tinal quality, They will 
eome to the mind at cach fread view of the 
objects of whieh they define the iipresion. He 
writes, for cxample, ofa gem; * Awocy of three 
swans beside a river hay an air of thonpiillity 
made more intense by the euriewdly enooth 
piaatic atyle in which the stone is cut, “The birds 
are scurcely comciow of thei own mostence.” 
Never haa the maribe style heey eo well analysed 
os int this paper; the deseription ts ton long th: 
quote, butit will remam classical, And who now 
looking at the Hagia Trina fresco will forget the 
"aly, laborinus cat’? 

Mr. Fordvke; tn conclude, finds the roots of 
the love of nature revealed in the art of Grete in. 
the nmture-worship that dominated Miteoar. 
religion, ‘Tie aanctuuries were in mountain 


soliiudes, like Buddhit monasteries, but uh 


touched by man: gorges or caves where purr 
water éprings, and holy thes ate nurtured by the 
divine clement whieh olothes Cretan valleve in 
the flowers of Paradise. Spiritual devotion in 
soch surroundings oot have led, asin medial 
China, to an intimate and) emauti¢omal uneler- 
dtanding of fife ard beauty in all the works of 
nature.” in thi Mr. Forsdyke finds «reason Tor 
the apparent contrat between Minoan romantic 
to and Greek idealism; and leaves us waiting 
for a further study from: lie pen that shall ilumin- 
ave the transition and renew gur vision of the art 
ol thisiral Greece, 
ly & 


Etudes erétolwes: I, Fouflles execuléen & 
Mallia: Premier Rapport (19224924). 
By F. Guaroyrmues and]; Cuarpowseavx: 
Pp. 60; 95 Plates and map, iq figs, gab. 

Led écritures minoannes au palais de 
adie By F. Grarourmts. Pp. 9g 
4 ee q6 figs, onyo, ‘Pari: P. Geuth- 


ii th these nwo pleasant volumes, lesued under 
the auspices of the French Schoo) ar Athens we 
lave o clear account with aboma@any ihusteaticn 
of the excavations at the palace of Mallia ii 
Crete For a full distusion of the beat sol ibe 
amall fiods—the superb bronze sword with [1 
handle af gold and rock crystal ond the corved 
axe-headl—we must refer to M, Charlemnenun's 


.paperin Monuments Piet; vol. 28, otherwise ihestory 
‘both of structure and of accompanying objects is 


complete, Our fotier of the frat. volime ie 
somewhet belated, but in the interim (he Hellenic 
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Society has been informed of the Jatest develop- 
ments by the fortonate explorer, M. Chapouthier, 
in pera. Koowledgr af the site and of its 
arrangement has been lioreasedl, Init the 
historical comciusions here presented remain 
united and in many ways Confirmed. 

The weond volume contains the complete 
publication of the ' Hieroglyphic Deposit” 
which the Pulace yielded 10 tts excavators in 
ige3, and which included no lise than thirty-six 
imscriptions, thirty-three im hieroglyphic charac. 
ters and three in" Linear Script A. The mix- 
ture of systems iy one of the reasons which bead 
M. Chapouthiie Ws place the deposit at the end of 
the Middle Minoan period, whereas the sindlar 
deposit at Kanossos hos been dated by Sir A 
Exam to M.A Out of sixty hicrogiyphs, 
farty-ine recur at Kinosses and there are three 


groups ‘common to hoth palaces, sugecsting 


identity nov only of senpt bur of language. On 
the other hand, ao lies than nineteen. of the signs 
at Mallia are bew, so that our inventory of the 
fucroglypluc svatem ie prohably etill far from 
perfect, A further link with Koossos ts provided 
by the masim’s marks, which are studied in the 
appendix: among these the Krnessiun doulle- 
axe ia frequent, while the tident, the favoured 
sign at Phocstos, ¢miy occur three tomes. In a 
conmuding chapter M. Chapourhier suggects that 
the Cretan signe form the missing link ina develop- 
mm from Egypuan hieroglyphs ro the alphabet 
of Phoenicia, 


Minoans, Philistines and Greeks. fy A. R. 


Bias. Pp. xv+-9739; 16 plate: and 2 
taps, London! Kegan Paul, Trencli, 
‘Trithner und Gi, rgo. tea 


‘This je a) attempt to put into narrative form 
What is known and what may fairly be dechimed 
fram what ie know!) aboutthe course of events in 
the Aegean in the period 100-a00 8... The 
first 06 pagesarecrirical; the extant documents, 
archarolagica! remains and legend are reviewed 
and finally the “Aryan” problem and the 
chronolngy ar discussed: In a survey of this 
kind uch suppression. and yxelecnon are in- 
évitahle and. the author is often obliged to treat 
avaettlerd what by fir fron being so. Forinstance, 
the ‘Transylvanian origin of Dimini ware (p, 38) 
not by any mean generally accepted ‘nar the 
Dagubian origin of ihe black«polished wares 
[Trak “To day. thar Miryatn warn "makes Jia 
appearance in Thessaly in or about the twenty- 
fourth century ' (p. 46) does ot convey Childe’s 
meaning or represent the state of things, ‘The 
most one can say ié that the forme and, to eome 
extent, the fabricof Minyun are implicic in the 
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pottery of the latter kalfof the Early Macedonian 
period, which spread to “lhessaly.about 2300 #.c., 
where it is known a8 fy, Tt ly ont eany to 
understund why Mr, Burn thinks (hast "late in the 
twelfth century” ia the carliest date." archaco- 
logically possible“ for the Trojan war (po 34): 
Archatologirally, the traditional date (pion mc.) 
fits quite os well us the date iion pic, which he 
proposes: 

The scoond part aanntive, The chapters 
im the tise of the Aegean civilisation, the goklen 
age of Ceeie, (he destruction of Kavossee, Mykenai 
and her neighbours are excellently dane. “There 
are sme maccuracies, «eg. the cereryumial 
hattl-axe from Mallia & not of hronée bur of 
dione (p. alo The term * Minoan" is used 
throughout, where “Myrcenean” (fH, INT} is 
iment, 

‘Then follow chapters devoted to the Sea- 
raiders and the great migrations; ihree adventure 
Mores; the cruise of the Ange: a picture of the 
Acrean world under the Achaiane and m nar 
rative description of the ‘Trojan war, Thrace (oo 
are well done, 

Chupter XI deals with the Iron Age, (Me. 
Burn takes the view that the Lausitz invaders of 
Macedonia were ihe Doriana The archueo- 
logical evidence scareely warrants this, sinee they 
cannot be traced further than Thessaly. 

That they were indirectly the caus of the 
shift of the Dorians, already is Dotis, ix, how- 
ever, Jikely enough, as Myres has muiggeated. 
Mr. Burn ia rather vague on the pottery of this 
perce, IF the destruction of the granary at 
Mycenge waa due to tie Deiriens, (het we have 
a valuable fixed pom im whe evolution of ihe 
pottery. The Salomic group, the vase-graup 
fromm the cave at Polis in Ithaka (1997) and some 
others must be post-invasion, though not 
necessanly Dorian, and for this phase the verm 
‘sub-mycencan * «hould be weed, representing @ 
shot period interposed between the *.graruey * 
class (including the * lose’ sryle)} and Proto 
geomet, of which the distinctive feature js the 
compais—drawn concentric eircle of semicircle. - 
Mr. Burn uses “sub-myeenean ' for preinvasion 
pottery; Tor this be can hardly be blamed, sincere 
the dincritics of the various phases art only tow 
beginning to. be appreciaici, while he ignores 
Protogeometric altogether. 

‘The last chapter i entitled * Darkness and 
Dawn.” "Chis ie the least sutisfactory part of the 
book ‘The antithesis between the Greek wnd 
the mediacval mind liad been overworked in the 
past, aud Mr, Burn's handling of jt is rather 
laboured. 

Tn mit rmepects, in alimiroble book, 

W. AH. 
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De Oorsprong der Geometrischs Kunst. 

Ry Axxa Roes. | Pp. 148, with 2 plates and 

149 figores in the text; Haarlem: HH. 1. 
yrenk Willink & Zomur, tags. 

This monograph is an aitempt to trace the 
engin of the Geametoe act at Greeee duriyg the 
Earty Tron Age. In her fret chapter'the author 
gives a comprehensive sketch of preyjjus thearics. 
Conee, writing before Schlictnann's disenverics, 
comidered the decoration of Greek Geunetric to 
be“ porely Acran, Firrwangier attributed its 
iitreduectivn tothe Dorians, while Wide sug- 
gestad that it wae only a tenalssaice of ihe 

 peaeme arc” that had been characterise af the 
Middle Brome Age Some authorities, sath a 
Stulniezka. Ddinwnler, Ridgeway, aml Max. 
Kensie. connect the rise of Ceninntric art with 
the coming-ofthe Achaeams Among the ‘evolu. 
tionivte * wore Dugas, who tried te derive it 
from the Broue Age pottery of the Cyclades, 
and Wace and Thompson, who connected lik 
rise with material from sites in Thessaly. Some, 
notahly Melbig, tried to detive Gennelric art 
from the East, while Schweirer tebal to combsirwe 
the virture of both the “evolutionary.” and 
‘Porta | chooks thy: dividing Gennurtrie into a 
‘Core Style" evolved chiefly from the Sub. 
Mycenaton, and ari Angle Sivle," 

The author then proceedy fo point our the 
dee pornilels between Myrenocan and Geo- 
metric eeaeahapes, 

At the begimning of rer second chapter she 
lays down an admiralde principle for the com- 
parative analysin of Geometric ornarneris : * For 
A comparative study of meotiversiinple Geometric 
ornaments aie. by themselves, practically worth 
less_ Lonenges, triangies; creche and zigzag 
fines dee not give the slightest inslicatinn: abou 
thelr origin: they tay be taken over, bol they 
iiay “eepually well ‘be Tovemred hy a people 
independently, since they lic ceady to hand." 

With this canon to guide hep the athar proceeds 
io compare some of the more poouliar motive on 
the vases or bronzes of the Greek, Italian, and 
Halhtart. cultors dining the Early irom Age, 
ate) traces (hem themigh Syrian ail other sources 
to the Proto-Elamite cultures of Sines (mot, dew 

vever; Without many cosdng links, both chrono 
logical aril geographiral). 

Tn her third chapter Dy Roes points out 
dimilarities between the Geometric figurine of 
Recotin and Arenson the-one fan, wel thomex et 
Syria and Blunt on the mbice, Finally, there is 
# dhort summary li French, In the course of 
which the author makes the following claim: 
The only explanation pouilitcis that Mycenacen 
art, wards je Chew, and Goomeirie art have 

i lunclergearie the same inllucnee, coming from the 
i fh.3o—VOL. Lit 
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‘Bast, thar the pottery of Phylakopl had itectf felt 


at an tarlier date, . . One may consider the 


‘Phoenicians as (hove rwehts fave communicated 


the artistic traditions of the East to the Greeks 


cof the Geometric ames singe thik tramamission 


Tuts! be the works ol a peeplie who alia main. 
tained relations with Daly, seeing thar Villanova 
art thes experienced, though ina lesser degree, 
Ute cane inflict os Greek Geameiric art,” 
Tl her classification 4 anund. wedi atime 


that this Oriental influence invaded Greece in 


Hhore wakes. “Thefirst wave reached tlie Cyclades 
ubout goo hil) the second wos conten 
with the "folk-wanderme” that oulmunatedd: in 
the mids on Egypt bry the * peoples af the sca": 
the third wave, tramemltied thaw Sytia aod 
Phornicia perhaps by Plormichay merchaniinen, 
arrived in (reece about qoom.c, anc mflocneed 
all Greene, all ttaby (espectally the merthern part) 
wn thir Hallatate eulinres af Central Barope. 
How wad this influence conveyed?) We tay 


safely cute out all contace with. Suew | vases, 


Hiner thn enly Greck pothery contemporary with 
(hem does oot resemble them in the dightest 
degree. The teflucnce of Susa IT acema to be 
vuible in seme of (lic Middle Bronge Age wares 
from Palestine aad tnqy have readhedd Phylakepl 
from thst sturce An intermediate Link te ype 
wided by the patnted wares.of Quyunik (ae the 
author remarks), aml alo hy dhowy of ‘Tepe 
(aura, and by the different hue prohably cowie 
tomporary alirrch from Samarra 

The sceond contact (rg007-tc007- oc.) 
mqre difficult te tie down The only Mesopo- 
tamian ware with whith: we can compare the 
Late Mycenacan vats la ik fabric Ramd on, 
certain: sites in Assyriny for examplo ar Aahur. 
(where (t wae oestgneed ‘hi the exeavatate to the 
thirteenth century), ul Nix) (where it could be 
dated fietwern 1650 and 1goo), and at Quyuniik 
jooniext wed exactly datahle bytceptainty cartier 
thin the reign ef Tightly Pileser L "Tike fabric 
is morkes) by certain ‘ornme|nia such aa the 
rotormg spiral, that appear, suporticully, to be 
Argean rather than Mesopotamian, Ac Ashur 
this ware wat contemporary ‘with impenterd 
eaimples ol Mycenacan hience, and at Quyunjik 
with two Miyeenacan beads and with a grey 
buechero identhel iin fabric with eny Minyan: 
ithough with quite different vase forew), In 
Palestine we have the Philidioe pottery, lorgeiy 
a poovincal version of Late Mycenacan. vases 
but embetying a good many mative: inherited. 
from the mixed Semitic Suee 1 qrucdittbean, 

For our third wave of Oniontal motives to thie 
ninth century mom diftmalt to find coromic 
wairces, exer perhaps the Late Hite wares 
an! their Phoewgini descendants. Liis, lieve, 

K 


not unlikely that the mew influence, if they 
came from the East, were tromemnitied by the 
Svrion figurine’ and the Syro-Hitite seals. 
Direct ceramic contacts between Geeeee ond 
Mesopotamia at this period seem 1% be wanty, 
At Quyunjik was found one sherd of Sub- 
Mycenaean type, die Prote-Geometric, and ont 
Khodian. Another field ofimquiry opened up 
ly ome pemarks of Mr. Payne in his, Veer- 
ceptedhiee s wheres the liom on ProteCorinthian 
vases have obviowly been derived fron: Hirute 
sources, those of the Corinthian otyle of the 
serenth century have been derived from Assyrian 
pratotype. This replacement of Hittite by 
Asiytian art types had been already poimed our 
by Hogarth in hip aceoont of the soulptirer at 
Carhemish, and iy a natural coneequence of the 
exparaion of the Assyrian empire under Sarzon 
Bind [is successors. 

How far do these micellnneous contacts 
justify, Dr. Roes? We nury aay that che makes 
od a Very good tase for the Oriental character 
of certain motives in Greek Geometric, bot 
it @ nevertheless seznifieant how consistently 
Mycenaean are the Geometric vase-forms, and 
low closely the * Angle Style “ scems to develop 
ouroft the Prote-Geommrtric, [his @ serious fault 
that De, Roes makes nf distinction between the 
terms Sub-Mycenscan and = Proto-Geomeitric. 
Thue of the vases ilustrated on Pl, Tl, one sccm 
definitely Mycenacan, abot two-thirds 5ub- 
Mycenarcan and the remainder Proto-Gieometric. 
Similarly in dealing with the Mesopotamian 
wares Dr. Roes treats Suan T, Susa If, Quryunjik 
and Samarm pottery calloctively av if there were 
we more difference between them than between 
Dipylon and Argive Geometric, 

TD believe that whar the author has really done 
ia to prove the ‘evolutionist’ theory of Greek 
Gronvtric, since she hoy provided « satigdactory 
origin for those peculiar designs which have 
proved a siumbling-block to dhe * evolutionists! 
uted have constituted the nui argument of the 
pee Doria archaenlogists.: ‘The whole question 
eettainly needs further discussion, and we shall 
wialt the outhor luck im ber search for phe Creo- 
mete needle inthe Mesopotamian haystack (he 
mrtaphor by pertiaps bad: her chief difficulty 
may be that. she will find too many neestles), 

BR.W, H. 


Zur Chronologie der frabgriechiachen Kunst ; 
Lowy. (Ahedemisdes Wisdeumhafien os Wits, 
phil hist AV, Siteuaygh. wig, 4s) Pp. gry t 
plate: Vienna and Leipzig: Hétder-Pichler- 
‘Tenmpaky A.-G., 1442. 

los common toowledge thot as the resiilt of 
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the excavations of 19h4-5 Hogarth proposed to 
recognise three structures preceding the ‘archaic 
Artemiion * at Ephesus; 9A, assigned to the 
years 7oo-Hto wc; By built about G50; and C, 
billy abowt Gao and aucereded in its turn ubout 
340 by D, the Croesus temple. Hie conclusions 
have been gencrally accepted, almost ihe only 
dissertient being Weickert, who a few years ago 
suggested what the story had been over-simplitird 
and that, instead of three, four ‘or even five 
primitive strata were to be recognised, Lowy 
goes to the oppesite extreme A and B are in- 
parable paris of one great foundation-depét, 
and contemporary with: ©, whiel: in its turn re 
presents nothing more than the foundation-walls 
for thr internal dispositions of D, CGanserwently 
mo structural remains earlier than the Croesua 
temple have come to lighton the site 
The attractiveness of this rewohitionary view ii 
that it avoids some of the difficultirs accompany= 
lng Hogarth’s scheme If A, Bo and were 
buildings withan independent history, itissrrange 
thar not ome scrap of architectural moulding oF 
nf-tile came 16 light among the packing of the 
Linwer atrotn. Again, Head waa unable to assign 
a higher date than 610 @.c, to no-less than 27 
out of the qq coins delindiely recovered front the 
loweat level, while few would nowadays be 11 
willing to follow Raumnpf in bringing the ivory 
figurines down into the sixth centary {incident- 
ally Hogarth himecl) proposed the date of gye 
ac. for the allver imeription). Nor are we 
Hound to begin the history of the Croesus temple 
at jo mic.: in that yearthe building was so far 
advanced that its outer Colonnade wad in active 
process of erection On the other hand, it 
is precisely in his interpretation of the archi- 
tectural evidence that Lowy is. least convin- 
cing.. The complex of foundations and walls 
Jenely tseclf more naturally to Hogarth's theary of 
rebuildings;: nor is it an insuperable ohjectian to 
the theory that on thie waterlogged and div. 
jurbed: site the atratification of the small ‘fines 
could wot always be observed with precision. 


Atti se Momorie della SocletA Magna Greeis, 
1926-30 (Vou I-IV), Rome: Palaxo 

— Faverns.. Annual Suleernption, 100 fire: 
primi 40 anni. By U. Zanorri-Bianco, 
From Annales Jnatituiormm, 1971. Kame: 
Palasxo Ricci, tgyt. 

A general review of all (hese four volumes mnay 
be pardoned, for although the Societh: Magna 
Grecia We reclaiming one of the moult fertile and 
least explored fields of'ancient halitatinn, only six 
copies of the dni find their way yearly to Etu- 
land, and the name of the journal is hardly known 
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outside Htaly,  Lenormant le out of print and out 
of date: Dr. Randal! Maclvyer's recent book, 
lwwever practical for the traveller, ix not in- 
tended to satisfy the student, who should seck its 
acknowledged sources in these reporis. 

Up to. tg2t Locri-was the only excavated site in 
Calahria, Sicily had received more attentions, 
among which were a factory built Over the purses 
of the temple of Himera and daily robberies of 
stone from Acragas.. The first care of the Society 
waa to protect such monuments: the Doric 
columns of the Temple of Athene were uncovered 
from beneath the modern decorations of the 
Duonie at Syracuse, and at Metapontum a trench 
took the place of the unsightly wall round the 
Tavole Paladine. At the same time it set itelf te 
answer the first questions in the archacology of 
the tegion. Who were the Lucani, the Brattit, 
the Sicels? Where were Syhuaria, Mema, 
Laos, and Leontini? Whatmore could u seawn's 
digging reveal to us of Elea, Hipponium, Acragas, 
Crimissa and Himera? 

Within the fiest year, Prof. Quagiiuti dis- 
covered at Taranto the Greek tomb which fills 
three cases of the mrascum with sare of its finest 
eases, both black- and red-figured, dating from 
the time of transition between the wwoa (Dedalo, 
ig2ar}. Jf thie was hardly new groand, Orsi's 
liscovery of £ jium, (Vibo Valentin) in the 
same year emt hupes of recapturing tle 
history of the Greek colonies. The 900 metres 
of the excavated wall are our beat example of 
their fortifications, and exhibit the «emicreular 
towers and rountl torriane at the gate which have 
since reappeared at Parstum. Byvanck dated 
them to 979, when the Carthaginians demanded 
4 recoratruction of the walla; bat there are two 
periods detected by Orsi, and the later, to judge 
by the tight joints of the masonry, should be 
vider than the semicircular towers of Messene and 
the fourth<entury work at Puleasiv. Since the 
tower at Athens belongs to the fifth century and 
those of Pacstum are perhape cartier, there ie no 
teasan to reject Orsi’s date (end of the fifth cen 
tury), although Crispo in Alli, 1928, exaggerate 
their antiquity, Crispo's recanmitruction of the 
history of Hipponium i exhaustive if conjec- 
tutal, “The traces of a pre-locnan colonmatican 
Ate rather dubious. Strabo doex not kuow of it 
and the Sybarite colonies prove that the influence 
of Rhegium jn the neighbourhood war not un- 
Coulested, whether or tio “ Locri vb eentiva da 
tamto"' imenediately after the battle of the 
Sagras, aud whether or no Rhegium would have 
objected to such a counterblasi to Crotoniate 
influenme at Tetina as her new ally Locri wished 
to found. 


‘The discovery of an Tome temple as well as o 
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Deric one on the site ts 4 striking confirmmition of 
Orsi's carlier conchuion, The Tonic temple 
excavated at Locr in 18go was then unique in 
Seuth Italy, and Oldefather had traced the hand 
of Samisn emigrant craftsmen in its finds: since 
then, the otily other Ionic building found Is this 
at Locri’s colony, whither Samian oheetct had 
presumably gone from the metropolis. 

Velia is a site of greater extent over both spare 
and time. It ie moat competently desxtribed 
(except for the strange omission of any sort of 
plan) by its excavator Maturj (Ai, 1yab-7). In 
its position sloping down to the ancient coast-line 
and strongly defended against inland natives, it 
Maggests the vites of other Phocean or Manailiote 
colonies in Spain, but the earliest huilding is a 
terrace with an altar of the fifth century, and the 
great rectangular mdpycs in. the NE. section of 
the wall dates from too years later, “The blocks 
are marked AH <yoomw?>, and it & notable 
that the same letters recur on the bricks of the 
first century. ‘The large temple of the same 
period is archaistic in style, for the specch and 
traditions of the civiias foederata preserves, ag 
Strabo says of Naples and Qumme, wwiorsa txen 
ve ‘Danes ayayn. That its activities were, 
however, turned from philosophy to brick-making 
is proved by a large industrial euburb of first 
century kilns. 

Further evidence of this main product of Soath 
Italy is foand at Rosarno down the coust) there 
are tiles with the inseaption LEPTDAE which 
Monmwen refers to Agrippa's meee. Agrippa’s 
dishosramenty Of much of South Italy for agri- 
cultural development iy well known, and if be 
alo encouraged its industry—pottery being a 
respectable connexion in the eyes of an Augustan 
scnator—the factories may have descended ty his 
heirs. The tertecotiaa of Kesarno appear in 
many museums, and it son the ground of a new 
mask Which reembler the perronifications of the 
river Medea of Coie that Orsi has identified 
Rosarno with the Locrian colony. ‘The site itself 
has eo far yielded only @ few undutinguished 
tantibs, apart from the terracottas, bat the local 
Ampuria preserves the name of Strabo's 
Terdpiov, the harbour of Medma, (Orsi has 
unnecessary doubts about the change of yowel: 
Eanporton in Cataluite 4 now Anrpurias.) 

Whereas the Tyrthene sea has recoded since 
clasdcal umes, the bradysesmc movement of 
the Lonian cowt hay been in theoppositedimetinn, 
The temples of Punte de Stilo, Caulonia (Manas 
terace) and Locr (Gerace Marina) are almont on 
the beach, and fragments of a Greek heimet and 
amphorac found under the sea suggest that the 
cities On this side may be partly yubunergetl, There 
are also numbers of Greek finds from the Silu 
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intand ; some of these seem co mark the overland 
route from Crotem tothe Vyrrhene coast —rotably 
these from Tirhole—other, for instance ot 
Savelll, ure less signiticant and may be mere 
xtrays from Croton or Verelia (2 Steongoli}, The 
biggest discovery of the Society wouth of the 
Crathis # the temple of ' Apollo Alaios ' at Punto 
Alice, near the native necropolis of Crimissa, Orsi 
has # far published only » brief saumary of hia 
excavation, Litt: more this the podium of the 
temple survived the Pyrrhic wars, but there are 
staructtes of gold, silver and bronxe. with frag- 
ments of taurel wreaths; and the bead of the 
acralithic ocr Aerestct fb in the oneectm at 
Syracuse. It is a inarhle of g70—460, over life- 
size, with holes in the forchead to fix a-metal 
wig: pieces of bronze hair, recalling the technique 
of the Chatsworth bronze, have been pie 
served, bat Orsi doubts their comnexion with his 
tmoarble. 

The quest of Sybariy will cominum. ig2% 
heought forth nothing Greek exeept 2 gouteared 
head af Dionysua [a copy of a terracotta mask 
whinh, in disagreement with the excavator, wo 
regard as Hellenistic) and some blneks of masonry, 
profutily from ‘Phurii, not Sybaris, te-userd in the 
first comstruction of a9 Roman villa. There are 
two uvost interesting villac rusticac to show forthe 
excavation, with the same general plan, the cella 
dlenria, dnlia and torcularia of the villa of Gra- 
gagno described in VS. 1923. Galli’s suggestion 
in Atti, 1929, that the extensive drain-pipe were 
used sot for water but forwine is imaginatively 
derived from Athenams, XIL 17, and recalls 
‘Tenney Frank's no less imaginative drainage of 
sactificial bleed by the tufa cleacee fn the 
Forum, Bur the break of continuity between 
the Greek and Roman occupations iy complete, 
and woch an extensive wite-export as this tnplles 
is uraitentesl try the marks Of Roman anspliarae, 
Efficient i is the first condition of 
farming on the Orathix, and these would be 
more simply taken os the remains of it Such 
yillae tmest have lain well outeide the eity of 
Copis ‘Thurii, and both Kanter (Geog. Angz., 
yqah) and Calli over-estimated the mxent of 
alleviel deport when they looked lor Sybaris + 
far inland. Cavuller} noted some sepulchral 
mounile at} ken. from the sea, where a chain of 
dunes marke an carher coastline; aod there die 
search & being renewed ly Zanott! Biancoe. In 
& review oo be published by thie Society he sue- 
geste the courne of the overland road to Laos, 
where the Sybariter picked op Etrecan oom- 
meres, (hit RO certain trace of Lacs has been 
Foul. 

Leonunt, on the other hand, has emerged at 
5S. Mauro oo the site of « Sire! town, and Orsi 
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(Atti, 1990) describes hie excavation of sotme tz 
metres of the fortified citadel, which wns 
obscured, by works of the Hohenstaulen, 

At the same time Marconi publishett an article 
on the diveaveries at Hinwra, from which much 
may be learntof Greek temple-building. Various 
types of clamp, the Z, the doublet and the double 
swallow-tail, are “d from the anciesst 
restorations; the blocks of the sima are numbered 
2, B, y. ete, and the cornice le painted dichro- 
tnatically on the yellow of the stone, The 56 
painted lion-beads, now in Palermo, serve to date 
the temple, aocorcing te Marconi, to 470-60. 
They fall into two types, from the north and south 
sides of the cornice respectively, Marconi argues 
that Agrigentine artisty were eniployed at 
Himera both from the etyle of these gargoyles and 
fron the stairs constructed In the pilasters of the 
cella: he doce not bring enough parallel tomake 
hia proof positive, but there je scamethites in the 
sumpestion that this wet 4 pational mather than & 
local monument, and was ane of the two lemples 
built at Carthagiman expense after the batele of 
Hinarrs (Diotl, X41. ati). 

Rellini has so fir published only a few of his 
explorations of chalcolithic and Bronze Age aitcs 
in Matera and Gargano—trencbed villages ol a 
pastoral folk who buried their dead under the 
fluor, “The pottery slows few new shaper, 
except it the province of Lecce, In Calabria 
south of Squillace the mative sites are extremely 
rare: already in Strabo’ day the tribes were 
aemmiuptvot wAlos, Gets ati Siopico: yokerwiy vai 
eoroming atrax, We look forward to the next 
number with Orai's account. of the Sicel neere- 
polis at S. Angele Muxaro, and the mew 
sanctuaries of Demeter Chibonios at Acragat, 

‘The Romanisation. of the provinces has long 
been a main branch of archarulogical Hudy, hut 
of the contact between Greek calanisation and the 
hitrheriank, historians have no verydiscominating 
view, “The subject of Lucanian art is, handy 
developed, and we are ignorant both of pre- 
Hellente conditions und of the extent of Greek 
pebetration among them in the west. A lite 
material w available in Albania and on the east 
coast oC Spain, aothing lke so rich as the pessi~ 
bilities of Magna Grecia, 11 has bern the work of 
the SocietA to exploit this held, tharen such a. basis 
historians may draw fuller and nurer conchastots. 
iy the first text years fron: is foundation much of 
our ignorance has been redeemed by its work itt 
the ficld.and by ie scientific and finely edited, 
reporte: we should wish if nuany more decennia, 
equal fortune, and more recognition in the ad- 
vance of historical research which it has made 
possible. 

M. 1. M. 
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and Renaissance. [iy Anrimyn STRATTON. 
Pp.49% Bo plates, 26 illustrations in the text. 
Londen: B,'T. Battord, tgg1, 21s, 
This book is obviously intended for the use of 
students in Schoola of Architecrure, primanty. 
it ie ins thie Capacity & most weetiul compilation, 
asi collents, in one volume, much more informa- 
tion of an effective kind au the general use of the 
Orders wn Greek, Roman and Kenaisance 
baikdings than bas been presented before in an 
inh) publication, There ary two maiti 
divisions of the subject-matter—{ 1) the Orders in 
diagrammatic form, nd (2) their application in 
actival buildings. The outerial hae been well 
chosen and the contrasted effect of line drawings 
and fally ‘rendered’ (shaded) elevational 
drawings 4 valuable. There is same good letter- 
press, partiqulorly ary lotracduction by Mr. A. 
“Yrystan Edlwartls, which is a careful analyse of 
the proper attitude to Orders in general and a 
corrective of same loose thinking, though the 
rebuke about treating the Classic Ondlers 
primarily as @ constructional requirement is 
‘The hook i¢ pot, of courre, a final meatment of 
the Orders + it could hardly pretend to be this, 
nox js it arranged with that views bur some 
improvement in arrangenvert would have been 
posible and the written part shoulil have been 
kept acparate. Its a serious defect that the anta 
and pilaster—essential accompaniments ot Order 
treatment—are relegated to two mirugre pages At 
the end, though comparatively irrelewant material 
dealing with doors, windows and halustrades has 
been given six plates. The old drawing repro- 
duced in Plate XX gives a misleading impression 
of the entablature in relation to the calumn, and 
neither (Uéviswaw’s drawing of the front of the 
Maisen Garrée (P. XIX) nor the small-srale 
drawing of the Erechtheum. colin on Pi, VO 
do anything like justice to the original, On Mm 
XXV there & not enough column duninution in 
the perspective line drawing of the Tuscan Order. 
Perhaps the book attempts too truch, anal one 
has an instinetive feelimg that the perfection of 
Mr, Rabert S. Weir's lovely drawing of the 
North Porch of St. Paul's is not sustained in 
some of the other Hlverations, Orders cannit 
be presented too @xactly if they are to convey 
their peoper leson. On the whole, however, 
the book is a usefal and reliable one to pat before 
amudent. No better master than Vignola could 
have been chesen fer a consistent presentation of 
the Ytalias Orders: while the Pompeian Order 
in TH, Plate XVUP and the Onder from Wren's 
St, Stephen's, Walbrook on Pl LXV are of 


exceptional intereyt, TP. 
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Zur Geschichte des Akroters, By ©. I'nascu- 
xrnn. (Schriften der plilosoplischen Fornltat 
der desttechen Crripersitat in Prag.) Pp. 58> 
4 plates und tafign Brinn: R.M. Rohrer, 
1g2h. 

Dh. Proweimiker has compiled @ most schularty 
and uxefil paper on the acraterial ornaments of 
the fifi ancl liter centuries, & work of no litte 
diffienlry thar has long been bailly needed. He 
has asembled the fragment of the acroteria of 
ther Heraion at Argos, of the empire at Tegea and 
Epidauros, and brought then inte relation with 
those of other terspies of the same perind., “The 
renilte will eriain ef great use to) thome who 
study the floral and formal non-figure sculpture 
of the Greeks. ‘The author wisely connects the 
so-called * acanthos colum.” wt, Delphi with this 
type of slote-work and galls attention 16 the frets 
recorded by Bourget which have nor hitherto 
commanded attention. ‘The colurm waa ford 
in company with the bronze Chariotees, Since 
it is genmrally accepted that the deprwit in which 
the Charioteer waa found was part of the detrw 
of the great carthquake of 973 m0., which had 
been terraced over in the building af'the precincts 
af the fourth-century temple, it follows that we 
liawe a terminus ente gnem for both Chariotecr and 
‘acanthus column,” While in the cave of the 
Charioteer this lermints is of relatively little value, 
since the dite cun safely be established on othor 
grounds, yet in the ease of the column it Ww vital 
Here at any rate we cath be certain that the 
dancers ate ut least early fourth century and 
perhaps of the late fifth. But the author does pot 
point out that this is fatal wo Poulsen’s henry that 
the monument hefongs to the ‘ cinee of Praxi- 
tele” De Praschniker has examined the 
excayatinn day-book and verified the fact that the 
Chariotece and the column were found in the 
same depoat. “The wtyle of the faces and boris 
of the dancers On the column tuust thin be cot 
sidered afresh. Perhape they anticipate the style 
of Praxitcics and shew from what origin that 
style developed. 

The author pein out, Locidentally, that the 
plant decoration as well ay the drapery of the 
dancers. shew the clear use ot a forr 
tie fieal suttece extring Of detail “Thia he 
thinks invalidates Widmel's views of the tse 
of the gouge. But the gouge was used in the 
sixth century for detail of drapery and hair 
almost as @ general role, and it was similarly 
wed a great deal ln the sécond half of the fifth 
century. The point at issoc is whether tt 
extensively used over lange areas in good 
periods. “This the author has, 1 think, failed 
to we. ; 

5. 
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Tiedale, ou in «tattie de la Gréce archaiqne. 
By W, Decesa Vol. L, pp.570) 66 figs; 
Vol. I, pp. gG7, 39 plates, ao figs. “Paris: 
E. des Boccard, 1991, 

The author explains crarly hia view and his 
sim. He eonplains that other scholars have 
treated sculpture mainly from.an historical point 
of view, a3 aatudy of schools and artivis, neglect- 
mg a nore general survey of origina, technique 
and form. Whatwere the conditions ("necessites 
suciaies ") under which the sculptors worked, and 
whal problenw, mmatcrial and acailietic, most be 
salve? These are the questions which ihe 
wathor thinks most important and from which he 
writes: ‘The atritutes and development of 
sculpture, he seems to say, are subjects which ran 
be dtudind dhindutely; abnoat aa aligtractions 
( “indépendamment des ouvriere’). His thesis 
is that it takes mo difference who is the artist of o 
statue, or to what achoal he belongs, became all 
archaic artis end by finding the mune solutions. 

Li-m truv thal o few archarologsts incline to 
became pelante and to treat sculpture at 
thouch it were merely o tiene ond had no 
more intnmic interest than miost prelutoric 
pottery. “There # no reason, however, why the 
two different sides should not be studied and 
presented together, as ik done by many scholurs, 
since they are really inseparalide. The objection 
tothe method! eed. here is that it tend to become 
Still mare aloe! from peulpture. Statues are 
examined and described not for their owt 
qualivies, but because they ilusemre certain 
methods of technique, @ certain stage of develop. 
tient of 4 partirulur way of doing «me or other 
feature. ‘Types, motives, anc positions are 
coomeniicd in dum, dod then, over the whole 
perind, the ehanginw styles of fora and features 
and fashions of drapery: In the secon! volume 
artitt.and school are discussed, but briefly, and 
eeparate statues are named only for this purpose, 
not deecribed. 

Such a metliod may certainly have ite value, 
buit-}t-tunw the book into » kind of. anatomy or 
cncyclopactia df the subject, without the help of 
m0 ied, It is hand to believe that anyone who 
his not seen the monuments would form a just 
idé¢a of archaicsculptore irom thit account, The 
method of ilueteation auite ihe plan of the book : 
besides photograptis, of which w frw age gaod 
bur most are painted round the contour, there 
are many figure of line drawing, in which all 
significance of modelling ix |ont. 


Die Typen der griechischen Herme. Hy Rer- 
nAnY: Leto Pp. 90, vith q plntes. 
Kéirigiberg :- Grif and Lover, py4y, 

Here & 8 description, concentrited and 
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eysterantic, of the types of Greek Hero The 
aim and achievenvint of the hook are alike 
practical, and the author has not tried ta do 
mtith more than examine the evidence inf the 
objec and pretent iy briefly ond cin 
Original Greek works oniy are considered, and 
only those of the four great types, Shoulder- 
Herm, Double-Herms, “Body-Hernma, antl 
Mantel-Heonm Lists of ihe toomiments | are 
given i their centuries, divided by Type and 
Matenal (a few morhlet and bronzes, a great 
mumber af terracottas, mostly Hellenistic), avic 
the representations on vaca and relief; ‘The 
Canorical forms are stated and described, ando 
theory ia given. af the time aml method af 
evolution @f the Shoulder-Herm, the first and 
inowt bmportant of the types, from which the 
others derived,. 

No example df a Herm earlier than the sixth 
century ha been prerryed, ‘The author secks 
its origin by the analogy of idols related in form, 
li developed, he thinks, from an anicome pillar, 
whieh gradually obtained hiiman forms, About 
thie miele of he sixth century it retormed te lia 
first conception; it logt ite limbs, and was enon 
the architectural fonm which became cmonic. 
It ia, he says, 4 rather late, comicious adlapiarion, 
not the sirvival of a primitive idem, Tt orem 
likely that the origin and reason of the form: is 
commected: with ite meaning mee. Dt trig be 
suppeeed to hove been kept ov wdapted because ie 
fitted some particular purpose, “The purpose of 
nea earlicr and later, ia. nor much discussed 

Tt may be-cutaide the subject of the book, 
ae perhaps this bas been too fimited. 


Soulptured portraits of Greek Stateumen.. 
By Eiaen G.. Simm. (Foler Mejpkini Oni. 
orrsity Sadler in Archoeology, No, rd.) Pp, 
xxi ++ 189, with 2g plates; Balumore: the 
Johns Hopkins Pres, and London: He 
Milford, sagt, as, Wd, 

The author writes with the interest of an he 
tanan more than.s critic of sculprure,. His con- 
ce iy tet eomuch: "How did artiets of the 
different periods conceive o portrait of » atates- 
man, orolany eterna day 
temporary or dead?‘ as; * Canwe attach tothe 
ramet Of Greek sition, abaut wham: we are 
Llores), ony of the portralt ‘Alotes and heads 
which happen to have-sarvived?" The problem 
of the relation of portrait to the priginal can he 
sudieedl from either point af view. The his 


‘Nortan's question, which i only of minor import= 


ance 10 him, @ simple; * Tf this atange can he 
identilied with w particilar man, how closely tho 
ts features resemble hitn®” ‘He is entittied when, 


ein tos! cases, [can be shown eaaily, that few 
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of the living features have been reproduced; 
unless there & 2 moral significance to be sought, 
us has been attrituuted to the head of Pericles by 
Kreailas, A study of the growth and cliange of 
the Greck ides of & portrait and jts erlation to 
other Kinds of sculpture of the sane periods is 
here not trade, or is touched very slightly. 

This is the first book, however, in which have 
been collected the names of the most famous 
Greek stateamen Lo chrunoligical order, with a 
list of the statues and heads which have been 
connected with them. The auther has read 
with thoroughness the works of other scholars on 
the subject; lie stutes their opinions, gives 
‘references, and usually adds his own judgment, 
Although there fs little here which: is new, the 
book should have a value to students for refercnre. 


Corinth IX: Sculptures, 1896-1923. By 
Feannum P. Jomson. Pp. xilis 11; 
392 figs, Cambridue, Mass: Harvard 
University Press, and London: Humphrey 
Milford, 1991. 

The catalogue of seulptures, excavated at 
Corinth between (85 and 1904, is well pro- 
duced. ‘The figures, which are in the text, are 
cleay and good. Unfornmmarely little was found 
worthy of puljlication: # Mycenaean fhee, no, 2, 
is extremely ugly, if interesting; a good head of 
the Cleveland boy (7d. 1926, Pl. VI), no 45/8 
body. copied from the same original as Carserva- 
tori (100, 568), no. 53 an“ Enyo* copied from an 
original of the Lite fourth cent., no. 1, is all that 
there is of interest among the copies of Greek 
works: there is, however, an admirabile series of 
Julio-Cloudian statues and. heads, nos. rag-8; 
waur good draped figures, nos. 193-6; some 
interesting statues with bases from the Stow of 
Colossal Figures, nox. 217 HE; a very good 
seconml-century sarcophagus with @ represeiita- 
tion Of the Sever agaimt Thebes, no. 244: 4 
fragmentary base with garlands of the fint 
century, no. 291, and some late draped figures, 
all headless, no, 325 ff. The text is full of 
matter Which ie kerelevant in 9 catalogue and 
anywhere controversial: surely Calamis has no 
place in a scientific work, p. 7; the peplos 
mentioned on p. 1444 not Doric but Auic; the 
Barruceo Criophoros ought to he mentioned on 
).. 297 the reference to Blame! on p, 40 is em 
pletely irrelevant, It ix @. pity, where anly 
copits have been found, diat no attempt has been 
maile to date the copics; and jn the section on 
Roman sculpture, where we are tlealing with 
originals, the dating is \ineatiefactory: on p. 77 
we find te astonishing argument: ‘neither this 
heed nor atty other portrait of the type appears 
to represent a vicious man, Nero therefore ix 
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Perhaps more probulle (than Drusus)* 7 ne, tis 
sail to be Flavian, but it looks to mie Republican; 
no, 169 im said to be eariy first century, ary bul 
js eurely much layer; no, 168 cannot be earlier 
than the third century, though it is said to* belong 
doubtless to the early part of the sccond centory,” 
TB. LW, 


Sculture greche « romans dal palazzo ducale 
di Mantova. By A, Ley Pp. rei; m5 
plates. Rome: Bibliowea d'arte exditrice, 
inst. 

The Mantua catalogue is in « Timitved edition 
and is dedicared to the Accademia Virgiliana, 
There is an introduction on the formatiun of the 
collection and an appendix which gives the 
documents, lints of xequisifionsyetc, The platcs, 
particularly the carly ones of the palace itself, 
are-very pleaxirag, but the lights anc shadows ate 
eo much accentuated that all atvorg lines vanish 
and thie takes from their value for compariaon; 
some of the later plates, ag, CVTL, OXIM, are 
very badly reproduced indeed. ‘The text supplics 
all needs. itis concise and well-written, a0d deal 
with all relevant matter; the dor tion ix 
full and the descriptions excelent. There i to 
need perhaps te cite individual works in this 
well-known collection, but it may be worth 
calling aurention to the female head, no, 5, an 
orginal of the Hah century, near the Cawel 
Apollo; no, 64, « brome head of Arsinoe TT: 
no, 74, Which Levi now regards as a Hellenistic 
variant of the Venus Genetaxy no. 10%, & 
Repuhtican portrait; and the magnificeat Roman 

i. 
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Staatliche Museen eu Berlin; Katalog der 


uren des Fiintten Jahrhunderts v. Chr. 
By Cart, Bituet, Pp. 58; bocei plates and 
14 Ulustrations in text. Herlinc Hans 
Schoctz & Cx., 193%. 

* We visited the Louvre, and there I saw many 
fine statues; but L lave forgotten all about 
every one of them, except the Apollo Belviders, 
and that J shall remeniber for ever: oot for its 
beauty; but for the appearance of life, fire, and 
animation, which can sever be described, nor 
imagined, by anybody who bas notacen it, The 
quivermg lips—the throat! Surely there was 
life anil pulsation about that stare! It iy said 
that u fair lady once sat by the Apollo, whom she 
could not warm, Uli she went ravirgt madd, and 
in that state died” So, # cesttury ago, wrote 
one whe was not inexpert af masculine beauty. 

Are we to sneer at these iransporm, w 
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having ousted the Apollo freen fashion, cannot 
quite rnake up our minds whether the Hermes of 
Olympia le to fntlow him or not, canmot yer tell 
the differenee between copies and originals! 
Our juduynents will always be fallible if we make 
them merely objective or merely subjective. 
Eenety, clawthistl: and the nemning-<dtil) are 
only the abe of the matter= they leave you 
eventually face to face with the work of urt, and 
then you must make up your mind. What 
emotional value, ihen, has a copy? None? 
Do you get no acsthwile pleasure from Amelune’s 
goddess or the Pourtalés (ors of the Dory: 
phovor? Of course you do, Muscume costay 
buy originals, heeauw jt is mow their duty to 
show the public what Greek sculpture was; but 
it is iumpossible to dismiss the old cotlections, 
made up mainly of restored copies, with a couple 
of ditdaintul wards, Sliimel’s volume kk 4 model 
of what their epitaphs should be Everything 
nevessary, nothing unnecessary te here: for 
though youd pliotographs might serm to super- 
sede full verbal desoriptions, it ix alwaye dealt hal 
how much will he overlooked in a photograph : 
> the descriptions are retained, ever—and here 
we could perhaps have spared ib—for the modern 
transformation K 154. 

fo its simunary of the literature, too, the text 
is exectlent; gives # full statement of alternative 
probabilities, and makes few arbitrary decisions : 
thee—though some archacologists would have 
it titherwine—is surely the proper method, naw 
that we have eutgrown the propagandia stage, 
When scholars took sides, ae it) some elaborate 
game, and would argue Caluinis ad mautea an 
the flimeiest scrape of evidence 

Both photographs and reproductions art good, 
though the photographer has not quite heer able 
t@ overcome the difficuities of uneven Lighting 
fe Plates ab, 24, 27, 42 (lefi}, 73}: the platce 
are char und pleasing; equally importt, little 
or no retouching of the negatives is w he detected, 

The following remarks may serve to draw 
Atterition | & few of the mone interesting pieces: 

K i209. Replice of Munich ' King.’ Percy 
Gardner's identification with Themistocles, 
though not conclusive, has, 1 think, something 
in ity Favour, 

Ki2g. Beurcod head of mid-filth entury 
type: to the evidence for the original poise of the 
head ude the different treatment of the two eyes. 

Kig6. Omphalos Apetly: te liet of replices 
add 2 torw in the Muxeo Mussolizd. 

by this replica at Berim the two patches in the 
middie of the back and on the right hip canhardly 
be let in in the pluce of siupporte: a support 
hroken away leaves, not a hollow, but = pros 
jection, which can be tooled dawn: and in the 
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middle of the back « sapport would be almost 
unthinkable. T sumwest that they Gl the bules 
teft by the rough prising-cn of the metal attach-- 
ments of yorne attribute, a lyre-atrap or a quiver- 
sump, probably the later, The Chojseul- 
Gouftier replica hae wn extensive repair in thie 
middic of the back, bor this may be mero 
coincitence! more important ita emall <apport 
on the outside of the left calf just below the knee, 
which may have been fora bow helil in the left 
hand, 

Kigh, 047 Polycleitan discasbearee: 1 
have always found it hard 10 believe, even. afier 
Bis article in Wineksfmannspragramm io, that 
these are copies from the same original, 

K igh, Tf this, though derived from the xame 
stutite (discus-bearer) os K ig6, te entitled 
* Heracles * from the band round the head, surely 
K 146 cought to be entitled *Hermes* from 
the wings; or bas sumething subth escaped 
me? 


Rigi. The superl) Pourtule: Deryphoros 
tomo, which sostainet serious damage and 
matowly ceaped destruction in the German 
Embassy at St. Petersburg at ie outbreak of the 
last war. 

K 155, Replica of Deeulen Polycleiian hor: 
to the list of replicas add Ince rae. 

Kor57-9. * Narcissus”: add the fragment at 
Ince, 2173, which is of orore detailed work than 
either of the examples at Berlin, 

KiiGs, B. aceepia the Esquiline Very aso 
straight copy, which still seen Ww me doubriil, 

K 16, Thecommon attribution of the Berlin 
Anmuzem type te Polycleitos rightly ruled out. 

K 166-7, Amelune’s goddess) the frequent 
we of this type for Rmpresses poxtulates a goddess, 
@ bride, who will serve as the bride of the deified 
Linperor, just.ay Virus was favoured unt only as 
ancestress of the Julian race Wut as the bride of 
the Emperor in his guise of Mars. Demurter, who 
has been soggesied, i thus less suitable than 
Hera; tut 1 see nothing saint the inucription 
Europe on the replica in New York, and Europa 
also wae the bride of Zeus, 

Kiri. Victory, lore fifth-cennury style: oadd 
a fifth replies in the Asimmolean Miseum at 
Oxford, 

The catalogue is one of Roman copies save for 
the two cighieenth-century imitations atthe end, 
There follows an appendix 16 Band TM (whieh 
was the catalogue of originals), containing two 
interesting hrads, cach iv a rather unusual atyle, 
a good rolief, anda head which Blamed claire 
for the mitdie of the fifth century. We nn look 
forward to the volume contuining ihe line 
archaic woulptures of the Museum, 

hA 
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ArchSologische Mittheitungen aus Russiachen 
Semimiungen, Urrausgegchen von B. 
PuAumaxoverr, G. Roneswator, O, Wane 
uavEk, TH. Wiaaxn, A. A. Zacnancry, 
Band I; Die Antiken Skupturen der 
Ermitage, Erwter Teil. By Osxnan Wacv- 
mAve Pp, 84: xiviii plates and i 
Htustrations im text Zweiter Teil. fy 
Oscar WaLonaver, Pp, 75: Iii plates and 
illustrations intext, Berlin and Leipzig: 
te Gruyter, toet and 131, 

The scufptares published in Dr, Waldhaver's 
two handsome volumes of the collection in the 
Hermittge are UWlitrated—fram good photo- 
graphs—partly by texr-figures, partly in plates 
this arrangement has the slight disadvantage that 
relercnme back to the text fromy the figures’ (e.g. 
fig. , vol, ji) it aemetinws diffienlt, since there 
are 10 Cataloguc-nimbers under them. 

lu the first volume there in an unfornumate pre- 
darmiiance of copies from bearded deitics of the 
fourth century and later, the least interesting 
products of Grock religious art: and if you turn 
from No, 1.4 colossal statue of Zeus in the worst 
fourth-century taanner, to the last two picces in 
the beok-tiny, rough, lace Remy feaids of 
provincial, work, yet till with » spark of 
originality about them—you will inevitably osk 
yourself whether a living dog is not better dhan a 
dead lien. But between these extremes there is 
much of interest: notably No. 6, @ atatuctte of 
Diunywie seated, for which W. makes uo claims, 
that it is @ work «af the fourth century mc, and 
that it copies an important eullstatue of the fifth 
century, namddly, the Dionysus made of gold and 
ivory by Alaumenes for the temple south of the 
Acropolis at Athens His case, put forward 
with skill and inoderation, rests on the reset 
blance ro the two familiar coins (published in this 
Jevrnal in 1887), on similarities in drapery 
between the statuette and same Of the pedimenral 
figures of the Parthenon, and between ite head 
and that.of the Hermes Propylaios. There are 
divycpancics, naturally enough; even if the 
hypeithesis were correct there would bes at 
present weet, with its author, reward it we not 
Proven, though: wot by any means improbable. 

A well-known pice te the head No, fi5, which 
hat bern of being simply a replica of 
the head from Perinifios (at Dresden) with beard 
added in the copying. W. ccjects this explana- 
tion of the ground of the artiste unity of the 
head and the duubt whether mere identity of 
hair, when everything clse differs, doce really 
postulate a anagic common orginal, 

68. Head of Demosthenes, The replicon of 
this comman type at Oxford would perhaps liawe 
been worth mention for ita perfect preservation, 
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evel though the dates proposed far it in FHS. 
xivi—* almost contemporary with the ¢riginal,’ 
‘within a hundred years of eSo uc.” * at latest 
in the first century u,0,"—are alf too optitniaic: 
it looks Haileianie te ae. 

Tn the wecond volume, devoted to boyhood writ 
youth, the first important piece ie the Bios 
Surana, U5. (The position of the two restored 
patches on the hack should be etated.) W. ly to 
publisit this statur in Broon-Bruckmara, ond 
gives unty a short discussion: meanwhile to the 
replicas add the torso in the Aglumolean Museuns 
(Schweitzer, RAM. 44, p. 19), I du oot fel 
certain that the head and ite pose were like 
Sonmme's ; there are no races of wings, 

ty, tt is tash te challenge the catalaguer when 
I have not seen the marble inelf, but surely (7 
the ieft urm and the drapery on it are antique, 
om W. says, the remaining drapery with mow of 
the lower part of the statue ke antique too, at any 
rate the fect, plinth, tartolse and left Jeg, for a 
testorer can hardly have invented this (ortoise 
anid ip nor Tikely to have copied it from another 
replica: while, since a thew in the Stefi log 
seems to continue in the right, that will ‘be 
antique too: the lower part will have been-made 
anparately by the origin) seculpter, The 
importance of this suggestion 4 to prove that the 
int} arm.does belong to the body, and. from the 
tortoise, 17 identify the statue a: Hermes, 

88. “Che heat muy be anale atid any belong to 
the body; but it seems fo sprimg from the Jefe 
shoulder, it looks too big, and ite setting destroys 
the rhythm af the statue. To my eye, 160, the 
loys, No, 186, look female: W. will have bs 
otherwise: perhaps ane of thoae hasty onairrt- 
portraie where *'The head may be the king's, 

Ht the Jees are certainly those of a lady-in- 
waiting.’ 

91. Toro ofa boy. Why nota straight copy 
fram the orginal of the Weamacot. athiere? 
Differest copyist, difference of rerulerimg; and 
the surface of the Weatmacott stutue te by no 
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ot, Surely a simple replica of the Doryphoros? 

99. Wextmacott athlete, Vo the replicons of 
the head add one in the Soune Museum (Na, 974), 
with groove for a wreath at the back of the head. 

(07, Heal commonly said to resemble that on. 
the standing diseobolies in the Vatican. W. 
claims that there were two originals with, this 
motive, ame Attic, copiedt by the Vatican starue,; 
with a replica in Lenton: the other post- 
Polycleitan (Naurydes), cespicdl by the statue Let 
the Musco: Mussolin, with «a replica in the 
Louvre. But the London statue (which is no 
hunger exhibited) consists wf a battered antique 
torso with Talie bead, arms und legs: the 
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Louvre statue—a wreek—hbeure & mmich-restored 
heal which (according to my notes) docs not 
belong to it, Thus the evidence provided by 
these two statues for twee distinor types vanishes, 
and save for some oddmente we are left with the 
statues of the Vatican and Museo Mussolini as 
before: these, I suspect. are both copied from 
the samic original, the first badly, the second well, 

* Herakies als Knabe,’ 187, 189, and through. 
wit the collections of Europe: surely rather 
* Bros ne Heracles.’ 

Scholarry who undertnke 4 necessary but 
tedious task of this kind, and carry it through, do 
indeed deserve the warmest thanks of all students 
of ancient sculpture, to wham the finished book 
will inevitably become & standard work of 
reference. 

B, A, 


Antiken in ostpreussischem Privatbesits. 
By B. Scnwurrzer. (Schriften d. Kanigsberger 
Gelehtten Ges, vi, 4.) Pp, 433 26 plates and 
6 extra plates, Halles M, Niemeyer, 429. 
52 m, 

‘ description of sculptures in two country. 
houses in East Prussia. At Waldburg are a few 
antiquities from Pompeii; ut Beynubnen, a 
severely classical structure with a Caryaiid 
portico, there are 4 number of marbles fom 
Traly, the type of collection we have long been 
accustomed to in this country, Noteworthy are: 
I,an Amazon head: TI, a torso ofa Diadumends ; 
VI, head of a young Satyr; and several Roman 
portraits, inchiding, IX, an interesting pirt’s 
head of early Augustan date, and, XI, a head af 
the younger Agrippina, All the pieces are well 
iluateated and fully discussed. 
Festschrift fur James Loeb, zur sechzigaten 

‘S Kewidmer. Pp. 141: 16 plates, 

120 illustrations in the text. Munich: F. 
Bruckmann, 1930, 

Fourteen essays by Ametican and German 
athelars are combined to make a angularly 
uitractive and varied volume. With the excep- 
tion of Spicgelberg’s puper on demotii: papyri, 
ull deal with topics which interest readers of this 
Fowl. Sculpture ie well represented ¢ Arndt 
ftiggesta that the Petworth-Abbati type of head 
belongs to the Mattel Amazon: Curtius dis- 
Cums two tatucs, in Florence and Rome, of 
Eros it chains; an attractive head in Cleveland 
is coniidered by Fowler two be # Greek original of 
the pre-Parthenon period: and Luce publishes 
@ head in Providence, apparently related to 
Cnidian Aphrodite, Among the papers con- 
cerned with the minor arts the longest, and per. 
haps the moat important, is the publication by 
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Bulle of a yase-fragment at Wareburg with 
representation of an actor; this ik followed by « 
discussion of a class of Turentine vases in poly- 
chrame technique, made in the carly fourth 
contury wc and leading on. to’ Goathia' ware; 
an appendix deuls with the well-known relief of 
an actor at Dresden. Sanborn publishes the 
fine Attic rhyten in the form of a. mounted 
Amazon, sigoed by Somdes, found at Meroe in 
the Soudan ten years ago and now at Reston: 
Boston alto supplice some genre-groupe in terra- 
cota, described by Chase, while Miss Richter 
illustrates Arretine stamps in New York. Miss 
Goidman contributes ‘terracotta votive offerings 
from Halae—a shield, a gongoncion, and an 
interesting early Juni, A bronte mask from 
Tarentu iy associated by Sieveking with Sparta. 
At the end are pablisbed three objects in the 
Loeb Collection: ty Weickert, a clay mask of 

Silen ; by Wolters, # golden bunch of tiny curs 
of com, of sepulchral purpose; anid, by Zalin, « 
silver emblonw of Tarentine origin, Round many 


From the Collections of the Ny Carisherg 


Glypothek, I (1931). Pp. tor: 193 lus 
trations. Cypembhagen; Levin.and Munks- 
gaard, 1931, 


About ten years ayo two volumes of similar 
character to the present work, but written in 
Danish, appeared in Copenhagen dealing with 
the rich Ny Cartsherg collections. In view of 
the international Interest of these emays, the 
excellent decision has been taken to continue the 
series, but to employ the English, French, and 
German languages. The first voliume of the new 
venture is pleasantly varied in content and 
admirably printed; it includes two papers of 
Hellenic interest, 4. publication of the white 
lekythi in the Glypotothek, and » long and dis 
curtive discussion, from the per of Dr. Poulsen, 
af the important Greek portraits housed in. the 
same collection, 


Staatliche Museen zu Berlin: Katalog der 
Statuarischen Bronzen im Antiquarium, 
Band I: Die Minoluchen (mid 
Griechischen Bronzen. By Kant. Axton 
Nrocesaver. Pp. 105; 40 plates: 34 figgn. 
Berlin, and Leipsig: Walter de Groyter & 
Go. 1993. §2:m, 

The fact that the amgnificent collection of 
hromees at Berlin. includes an unusually lacge pre 
portion af well-known examples is duc to the work 
of many eminent scholars and in on especial 
degree to that of Prof Neugebaurr, He hue 
alreatly made the more jnteresting pieces con- 
tritute their share to the hieory of ancient 
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sculpture and metal-work, and sow prite tse still 
mote inthe debt by concentrating thei and their 
fellows in « handsome wnd comprehensive cata- 


Of the four volumes proposed, this i the fint- 
ft begins with the Minoan period, represented by 
the fama praying woman aud two male figures. 
Next come: the geometric bronzes which, owing 
to the duplicates from the Olympia excavations, 
arc @ particuiarty fine and varied series. There 
is no question that geometric homes and cantle, 
like other nice animals, Jook well in herds, and 
personally I find the fourteen plates devoted to 
them particularly attractive. The final section 
fx, however, the most important in the book, 
Here are the archaic statuette produced by the 
various schools of the seventh and sixth centuries, 
including the kourosfrom Dodona, the knophoros 
from Grete, the ubepherds from. Arcodia, and 
many other old frients. 

This i the matertal. Before diseussing it 
further, an account sbould be given of the formrin 
whieh if is preventer. 

The beautiful eollotype plates are extremely 
clear: they illustrate every item, save for a few 
cnimportant duplicates, and they supply a 
generous pProportiann of back and side views. 
Nevertheless, Prof. Neugebauer, realising that 
the camera is sometimes too reticent, has added 
line drawings i in the text where necasary. These 
explain paints otherwise obscure, like detailed 
engraving on i-preserved specimens, of cont 
plicated structures fike the geometric votive 
chariots. 


The arrangement of the text & one that should 
be more widely adopted. First comes the 
description; next the bibliography ; finally the 
mithor”s own coraments. “This is logical, because 
he ik lust in date; it is practical, hecauer he can 
thus refer to his predecessors’ theories without a 
cumbrous mass of foomnotes and references. 

Tt ip this comenentary of the author's that 
expands the catalogue into 4 contribution to the 
study of Greek bronzes. In placing the Berlin 
pieces in their proper context, parallel or con- 

‘bronecs are cited from other collections 
to which 8 good museum index provides the key. 
Here I would like 10 emphasise some points as 
beimg particularly noteworthy and indicate the 
few which 1 hold different views. 

P. r, Noa. 1, The praying woman. Prof, 
Neugebauer explains the peculiar coils on hack 
and head as coile of hair: so did Furtwangtor, 
1 can, however, find no parallel in Minoan art for 
hair Anudted om the hack, in this way, though the 

“sacral knot, well illustrated by the painted 
lady P. af M. £. p. 493. Fig. 911, may indicate 
another explatution, Nevertheless, Sie Arthur 
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Evans’ view, namely, that makes are represented, 
has mont support from kindred figures. 

P. 4, No, 4. This intriguing figure is dated 
LM. TLL For so important a pronouncement, 
the evidenee is slight but soands @ terraentta 
from) Palaikastro, ‘he reference to the publica- 
tion, Hosanquet and Dawkins, (Jnpublished 
Objects from the Pataikastre Excavations, Pl. XXTX, 
should be given. 

P. 32, No. 184. For the airen and bud from 
Sparta, see also B.S. A. xxviii, p. Bo, PTX. 

P. 87, Nos. 186, 189. The. apes zany be Pe 
deseendants of those on geometric 
that class is cliscuased by Forsdyke, British Micisners 
Quarterly, vi, 3. p. 98, PL XXXTL. Tf so, the 
archaic apes would owe less to Egypt than Prof, 
Neugebauer suggests, 

P. qo, No. 192, the Apollo from Naxos. 
Was be made by a Pelaponnewian or a Naxian ? 
Prof. Neugehayer comprombes Gn 4 Naxian 
trained in the Peloponnese, ‘The shoulders and 
head serm to me essentially an-Peloponnesian, 
and Prof. Neugebauer has Vue seme ionpeession 
about the torso. No wander that this fine but 
ee statuetic scares commentators. 

P. 106, No. 219. Notice the suggestive com- 

parivon between thi konros and the female 

fein dedicated to Rileithyia im the Heitish 
Museum, No. 188. 

Attribution. “The archaic bronzes are arranged 
according to the centres where there is reason te 
suppose they were made, Now the definition of 
these centres is the most serious problem which 
confronts students of Greek bronzes at the 
thoment, amd there ane twe distinct inethods of 
approach, Ov the one hand, Dr. Langlotz con~ 
centrates on style and comiders provenance no 
eriterjon except under peculiar conditiom.. On 
the other hand, Peof Neugebauer, Mr. Payne, 
and myself uphold the view that provenance, 
especially in the case of groups, ix often a clue to 
the place of mannufixcture, provided that the 
evidence of atyle points in the came clireetion. 
This view ia certainly supported ly the excava- 
Hon at Samos and Perachora. The results 
obtained by the two difftrent methods coincide 
most regularly ig Laconia and only inter- 
mittently chewhere. 

Prof, Neugebauer's attributions are based on a 
discerning <ombination of evidence, and the 
groups which he assembles-—Cretan, Laconian, 
Arcadian, Argive, Corinthian, Attic, Bocotinn, 
Ionian, North Greek—stand out all the more 
distinelly by reason of his cautlon ny classing as 
Peloponnesian those statuoties which cannot 
be more exactly placed, The Jong: series of 
characterful peasants from Arcadia should be w 
final proof of the exitience of the Arcadian 
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school, even though several prominent Arcadians 
cannot, owing to thelr lute cate, appear till Vol. 
Il. Corinth has, rightly, claimed the goat No. 
(St from Dodona, and may now, in view of the 
Perachora finds, add is coun. Now 145. (The 
peesibitity of a Corinthian ongin for this piece is 
discussed but not wecepted om pp. BG) Athens, a 
curiously unsatisfactory site for bronxes, has only 
one representative, bus a safe oor. Bocotia is 
assumed, rightly 1 believe, to have producrd its 
own bronze oxen, one of which recalls the dis 
Unctive antmats from South Italy. 

Most mrportant. pertape is the North Greek 
group, All its members come from Dedona and 
neighbouring sites (save one fram Thessaly), and 
the choice lies between considering them 
Pelopormnesian import: ut explaining them as « 
local offshoot of a Peloponnesian school, Per- 
wonally | agree with Prof, Neuyebauer in con- 
asidermg. that the majority have elements which 
unite thers with each other and distinguish them 
from the more orthodox products of the Pelopan- 
Nese. 
ft met be kept in mind thar the evidence for 
each centre will be strengthened when the section 
of the catalogue /u separate one) dealing with 
decorative work, vases, etc, apprars: so much so, 
indeed, thar f wink that mirror supporm, patera, 
Handles and the like could have been admitted 
With the stamettrme "Themirror supports, at any 
fate, often appear to have been made by the une 
ertists as the figures. 

Nevertheless, the catalegue gives us so much 
that it ia, perhaps, ungrateful to ask for more 
Apart from ur value as a cecord of the collection 
Which it publishes, it serves both a a reminder 
of the greut tude in this hearth of art 
duting the last decade andl as a stimulus to the 
work that ail) hes before us, Wk 


Bilder Grischisther Vaeen, Heft 4: Der 
Pan-Maier. Hy J. D. Beaziry. Pp. 28; 

32 plates. Berlin: DL Retier, 1991. 
Professur Beazley's etudlicy of vaues by the Pan- 
painter are well known jo English readers from 
bis article in JAS. xxail, and hie Vers in 
Muyeon, but this separate monograph 
Will be fownd very usefil In hiv list of this 
painter’s vases in Attliche Vacenmoler he erumver- 
ates 72 such attributions {three it the Appendix) ; 
int the present werk he now assigns one of these 
(Se, £7 it Florence) we Myson, but adils 44 00 
exainples, ciaking = total of 8s "The text of the 
new book te largely devoted to a description of 
the more | t Vases, writtes in the vivid 
style be hue made peeuliarly his own (his is 
presumably why he regard the taak of transla- 
fon into German as “nicht gerade leichs t). 
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This is followed by a list of the vases with 
description and bibliography, arranged according 
te shape, and @ list of the 92 plate, which are 
adinirully exeeuted J note one or two trifting 
errata: on p, 2) tor E749 read Eq7a; on p. 22 
the running thould be 18 in cach case, 
viz. 18 (38), not WB (443) ong. a6, no. Bi by 
no. fig in the AU, Vesenm, list H. BL W. 


Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum : France 10 = 
Paris, Hiblicthéque Nationale (Cabinet. 


mrixo (Marcetze Fror), Paria: Champion, 
met, [reg], 

The Attic black-figure, begun in, the first 
farcicule, Is finished in the second, "The photo 
grapts are good, the repraxduction satisfactory 
apart from dotuble-printings (see FFE. 50, p. 164). 
The diffuseness of the text is partly due i the 
practice, common in the Corpus, of setting dows 
what ts cither invariable, or clearfrom the picture, 
antl of deseriliing mot the vase, tat the to- 
graphs, which leads (o repetition, A good point 
is that the author realieee the importance of 
noting restorations. 

PU. 49-53, the cope 420, g21, and ge Dace 
nothing cither Nicosthenie or fonising in thes, 
320 is particularly boid and heautifid. and con- 
sequently as far from Nikusthenes as day from 
tight. Pl, 53, 9, restoration fn the head of 
Herakles. The cup is related to the Acheluns 
painter, Plo97, 5-8: this odd little vase does not 
seen to be Attic, butwharités tdon'tknow. ‘The 
subjects are dificuls toe. “The four * indistinet 
objects * appear to be pluilll, as De Riddir sug- 
gesiod, the ‘rrident ‘10 be a flower. Ph 38, 9. 
and pl. 59, Pamphaics hydria: Dionysus (pl. 
Th 2) bs a good suggestion. ‘The praike of the 
style (text to pl. sq, 4) is excessive: black-fgure 
docs not atand or fall by euch neat, insipid works 
a4 this or the signed hydria in London. There 
fe much more in the three hydriai of the Leagres 
group, pl. 58, 5-7 (ABS. pp. 49-44, noe, go. 14, 
and 36), Pl. 48,6: the graflitiare hard w cead: 
what 1 saw was the same symbol ax on no, 
(CV. p. 56, left), ancl & ligature of H and V, 

Fi, 68, 7-0, mastos. * Breake and clever ree 
paitits not. impairing the essential.’ Asa matter 
of fact, great part of the yuse te modern, In 
Vaser in Poland, p. 4,1 olervedt (hat i{ seemed in. 
complete; and it is: both handles, and the 
nipple, are missing, Moreover, the birds are 
modern; the fite: maenad (pl. 63, 7) is much 
repainted > the upper part of the satyr facing ber 
nearly all modern, and part of his begs; te 
painting in the clothes of Dionysox and of the 
maenad following him ; the upper half of the next 
satyr modern; the satyr in pl. &&, B modern, 
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except parts of bis lege and face ; the white of the 
repainted ; the upper part of the maenad 
behind i it. modern; the saryr following her largely 
- The ancient parts are yery prety, 
and probably by the samo hand as the Wurzburg 
masios, Schaal, H/- fig. 54, which ws pertectly 
aid shows what the shape of oar we 
must have bess. Pl, 64> sce Mingavaini; Vas 
Catlloni, p, 414, ne. 99. PL OB to: variant of 
the kim! of kanthuroy dealt with by Jacobsthat 
and Langsdoril, Bronzewhnahelhonne, p. G2. 

PL go: the author rightly calls these Attic, but 
detects Bocotian influence, forwhich there is no 
evidente, Pi. po, 4, the man holds cloak and 
wick, PL 74,4 by-form of he Nicoathenic shape: 
like, « wase in Cervetri, g7602 (Herakles aod 
Amazons; Herakies ond Athena), Ph 75, 6-7, 
and to, occkamphorae zig and ego: the 
Dirsphis painter is rallied « painter in Vastee in 
Poland, p. 6, not the * chief of a growp,’ In. the 
texttopl. 75,8 weread”, . , Lesdeux amphoree 
serait: done Ieeuvre dia ‘méme peinire. Nous 
devens faire temarquer que lor’ s agit de 
vanes musi réparés que cetix-cl, Ire rapproche- 
ments ne doivent étre adims qu'avec la plu 
extreme pradmnce et ne peuvent devenir des 
eertitudes.”” Thit sounds wise and wholescane. 
But what are the facts? Inno. 220 the middie of 
one figure, Hermes, t6 corroded and partly re. 
painted; while ae. 215 is in mint conditing © the 
repaints and revarnishings Ueseribed by the 
author are iminginary. 

ML. 75, 6: ithe inscription reads mips; Fi, 
7h 1, female, so net Apollo... Pl. 77, p-2!. the 
Joinelothe are net, ae far os 1 reenember, re- 
painted: but the middle of the right-hand satyr 
ismodern. PLo77, 9: all three imcriptions are 
reraniogios, and cannot be jurmmed into Greek 
proper mune) by simply adding cepitals and 
accents, Pl. 78. +‘ style rapide, mais sist ct cor- 
rect,” Say" rather the miserable stylic.of a com- 
plete incompetent. Pl. fs, 6: the author 
repeats, with query, the desperate suggestion of 
De Ridder, *fid of an olpe, with a bole for the 
handle to pares through,” Bot an alpe hie no fd, 
and Wf jt had, the sunderside would. not be left 
rough, as itiehere, A glance at the text to CV. 
Oxford, TH, pl. ¢, gg; at Caskey, Vases m 
Bottm, pl. 14 amd p, aes OF She Tonys vee 
CA 2065, will ahow. what the frugmeni is: 
top of a covered cup. Por the trumpeter at ie 
sharior-race, cf, Pausanias, 6, 15 & His 

* baldrick "ip @ cloak, ‘The author ix right in 
valling the vase Attic, oot Lonian with De Ridder : 
but * lonic colffure * seers to be a veatige. 

Pil, 84 and $4 give the bf fragments, tilted af 
various anytes, and many of them upside down; 
thert rut be some good reaion for this, but it 
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would have been more mstural te place them the 
tight way Lup. Moat of the fragmenta are said to 
come from * cups,” the author nor cistmeuishing 
betveret) kylikes and Mekanisdids I, Be, 1-4, 
6, 22, 14, 22 are fron cupe; pl Be, & trom: # neck 
ampliora; pl. Ba, 7-1 t fromthe shallow; handled, 
lid of @ large bowl or dish (not @ Iekanis}; pl. 
its, toe fren a vohite-krater; pl. Ay, 26 1 did not 
note: ihe teat mre froin Jekiettis-tidla, ‘The author 
i» Cautious about pertineroes: * everywhrre 
emall differeners of detail, sensible when the 
ebject is held day the haul, make: b ireapporesi le, bey 
turn afalogirs into certaintiea.” [i does) not 
seen) 16 have occurred jo the author that frag- 
ments may join; and if they join, they certainly 
belong. ‘Thus on pl. fg, 92, 28, and 25 fol; 
29 joins 28: 27 joins a5: et joins ag and pl 
$2,156, An unpublished fragment joins pl, 4g, 6, 
anaiher joins pl. 83, 19; pl. By, 7 joie 24; pl, 
84, 2 joim o} pl By, t4 joins pl 82, . So 
much from o casual inspection : careful study 
would no doubt show mone. Interpretation : _ 
pl 82, 4 ¥: oothing need have been beat since De 
 Taturmise that tie linked the fragt the 
right way ap [not upside down as here), sow that 
the ‘sa “woe a hit of sleewr and white 
arm, and wrote, correctly,‘ Amazon.” Pi, 8a, 4, 
youths and old men. not satyre. 8, not a gorgeni. 
12, not a gorgoncton, but @ satyr-face. 14, nor 
Troiles, since folly atmecd. 15, npeide down; 
the rays ran round the knob af the lekeniss Pde 
not cecognive * the style of Nikouthencs.” 26, 
upside down; not # horn, 17) nota “man or 
warrior,” bat Minotaur, the “ieelistines obit 
beiw his tail gt, ont Medusa, but a coek, oe 
(upaide down), fot a cushion, but « shield, 
charged with a tiped of, the Calydonian 
rather, Tt, 8g, 5. ane punting «a chariot. ©, 
tol a gigantomachy, for the" Athena " te The the 
females on t2 and 24, and the “trident of 
Powiclon” is the spear held ty the warrior on the 
fefi, 12, wot Amplinrans, 2+, melt belonur ty 
og: on the right. part of a booted mule tor 
a2: the anbjeect je misecd: it ts the link: Achilles 
brought by his father to Chiron, ©, ome 
mounting his chariot (ol. and & warrior wr 
PL By. 5-5; an acontist, not a rurMier. Ph BB, 
at last a Vase that really iv‘ rewarnithed” “Phere 
is alo & yood deal of repainting: ihe white, the 
feet of the boy to the left af Athens and af the 
foremost spectator, and part of the inscription, 
The author realy soe va) eyfieneds, whieh in- 
volves a form: extutrqre— not nicer the old 
mangwestion mahéds vhs mapiorry (fi) Tot Be periiaps pre= 
forable, but the inscription wants cleanme. Pl. 
AS, 35, the fault of elrawing ins the acm ie due 
nor te “misinterpreted sillouerte * (ef, weet to 
pl. 5% 3) but to heavy repainting. 
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Pl fig. 4: the cannot be called a ' pacudo- 
paomtionaic anphora, for all that comects it 
with the panathenaic ib the cock-columme= 
Mingezzinis exrunnuy, quoted here, is abowe 
quite different things: “The vase i hy the dame 
painter a Cab, Med, e2q (CV. pl, gt, 4), the 
‘painter of the Swing amphora in Boston (of, qi). 
Pi at, 5, bit there a white Ggure on the efi, or 
is the Hlustration deceptive? | have notecen the 
origimal, which i akied.. Pl. gt, 7¢- the vaer can- 
pot be it cerby us "the beginning ofthe fourth 
century "sit may be earlier than pl. 90, 2, which 
Sof the year gzy-g pc, but mor by more 
thay twenty years 

PL gg: * plustie vars (Rhodu-Tonian).! Mise 
Price’s work, Fast Greek Pottery, alvould have been 
quoted in the bibliography; to the exclusion of 
mere compilations, Pl, 94, 1, cf Kinch, 
Vrouliu, p. 56, and Blinkenberg., Linda, p, oq, 
PL. og) 2, ch CF, Oxford, TT Dy pis i. yg, and 
Blinkenberg, Lindos, p: 471. Pl a3, 4 secme 
Corinthiay), in spite of the warmial) clay, PI. 
93, 4-12. Gorgonrion atyle. Pl. qq, 19-20, 
Samion terracotta style. PL, og, g: ate Artemis 
Orihia, p. oe and pli. Pleg%, 6-9, Chelis cup: 
The signature is giveri wrong: it ebduld by 
Our anf oijocv, the last epsilon omitted, Replica 
of the plant, CV Florence 111, 1, pl. 12, bottom: 
PL of, 4: Aydecg is A genitive 

A correction toamy revirw of ihe first fasdeute 
LFS. gi, pp as0-7): for kappa read koppa, 
And one or hwo additions: pl gq, 1, by ‘the 
painter of Londen Ey (FHS. 51, p82); pl. 
94, $. by the painter of Berlin i686 (see CV, Ox- 
Ford, text to IIL H, pl. 4,3; ph 45.4, Heidelberg 
group (F7ES..51, p. 280, mo. 15); pl 45, 6, by 
Elbows Out (are ASE, 01, pp. 4-5 and ABS. 
peoa). Pig, 5-8: replica in the Loch cellee- 
lion, Sicyeking, Anmcet, Terrakivien, Fasen, pl. 
43, /,and p, 55> by the ‘Teson painter, 
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Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum: Pays-Bas 2 — 
_ Musée Schourleer (La Haye), 2. Ry CW. 
Luneeu Scurvateen. Paris: Champion, 
nd, [togi} | 
Mixer, inelutting Egyptian; many interesting 
pices; the text careful. 
11D and HI C, pls incentitfed * fabriques 
indéterminées > trot mune of the vases figured on 
it come Brom thbrics whieli, though. tut located for 
certain, are perfectly. well determined; Nae 
crite for ecxamyple, 
like, pl. (Cormihian), For 6 and jo pre 
Payor'y Neciorarinfhia, 11) t, Eraty is sizmly adie 
name of te poron represented, and does mot 
imply that the vase woe made for her, Ing, the 
white thing on the right hooks, in ibe iostration, 
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like knect and right slink of a hunian figure bo 


heft, with the leit Jeg fiexest: 


Attic. TODA band dy pl. 8) Polosatyle, cf Cv, 
Oxford, If d, pl r, 48, and Payne, VC. HE 
ancl ec, plo 1-4, seein before the midille wf the 
sixth century, Sand go: "seventh century” is 
shown by the comtext to be a-misprint, Ph 6,7: 
the Hetry replica, mentioned in JMS. 48) p, #04, 
ia no doubt that in Brussel. On ihe grup to 
which this koryle belongs, see now. Mingazzini; 
Caifellni, pp. gia-17, 1D abe, pl. 7) the cup 
ls by the same ham ae ipl B, p-2 and 4. Mer. 
Pottter’s " aryballos ' ia no doubt right: decorated, 
a3 often, with ea wheel: but his *sondal and 
stylus” (plo, 1) area pair of sandals, 4-10, 
2-4 and 4: the rest ol this Maron Gup is ip the 
Villa Giulia, was found at Campagnane, and js 
pablished jn Wan, Limes, 29, pula. MM yd, pi. 
4 7) mot earlier thaw the fourth century (Jeno 
group). Plo 3,4: my pencil! note read * painter 
of E777, not E.1n1—Enatish 974 are often taken 
for i's abirantl> the cup i di, 1. po ada, no. a. 
PL. 4, 2-3; 2 thewlht from @ lowtrophoras: an: 
this, and the Tubingen vair, geo Peoiyplomla 
Matrum. fowraul, 23, po is: Po4, 4, from 2 
atari: by ile Kleophon painter (att. Wp. gar, 
No. 23), PL 4, 9, recalls the Cadmus patter, 
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Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum : Pologna 1— 
Goluchéw, Musée Ceartoryski, By Kast 
Cracow: Gebethner and 
Wollf; and Paria: Champion, nd, (1992, 
All the Goluchow vases, ‘The texhirguedd, and 
[rant in the Corfe) brief. 
FL9, 2-9. “The bibliography of plastic vases 
should bhawe ineliided Miss Price's acovumt in‘ her 
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Pi. 7, 1, Gorgoneion class: pl. 9, 2, Corinthian, 
PL 8: other “Tyrrhenian *‘ neck-amphorac by the 
same hand ace in Leyden (Bronte, pl eq, 2), the 
Hirth collection at Munich (a rmasi, behaving 
unchastely, between cocky andl sitena!, and ihe 
Louvre (E Bye and Bigg, OF, Louvre, LEH d, 
pl.g, 6and 14, and pl.4, 4 and rol, IPL rg,g: 
replica tn Delow, Dugas, Dil, x, pl. 4g, Gey. 
Piors.2: the *clubdike thing ? miuat bea trees 
trunk; af the branches arenat in contact with i, 
the painter's hase ia to blame. The man behind 
Nike is i the ual attitude. of lying i walt, hiw 
left oom extender! with his cloak wrapped round 
it for dlsfence (ef, eg. Hortwig, Afni, ple, 1). 
TL tq, Acgisthus painter rather than Copen- 


hagen painter, Pl.oo,1 + this not, Pnow Uhdih, 


by the Eucharidey painter himself, bot-by an 
artidl very like him, who painted a calys-krater,, 
Wilh a silen and © menad on one side, an athlere 
and his traumeron the other, in the Soprinten- 
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denza at Bologna. Pl. 40,2: pl. 7, 4 andy of my 
Vases in Poland are revemed. V4. 2, 4, see Rupe, 
Religion dev Giiechen, fig. +73: he suggests that 
the pictare represents the ablutions of a bride- 
groont, PL 34, 1, there are some restorations. 
PL 9% 2, the things in the field ure two pairs of 
sandals, Vi, 41, 2 is Italinte, not Atuc, PI. 
are called * Ltalrote of the Attic 
red-figure style’; but the style of both i 
characteristically liuliote. Pl so, 6: the im- 
pression. js surely not made froma Syracusan 

: but froma barbarous imitation af 
one, 
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Corinth. Vol. VIZI, Part I: Greek Inscrip- 
tions, 1896-1927. Edited by Bexjamer 
Dean Merirr. Pp. iv + rho. Harvard: 
University Pres, 19gt. -$5- 

This publication eoampries (with certain 
exceptions) all the Greek inscription found during 
the American School's excavations at Corinth, as 
well as a few which were known before the work 
began and several which have been discovered 
accidentally in the vicinity during tle progress at 
the work: Tvomits inscriptions on terrnco(ia and 
snch texts as have been fours during Professor 
'T. L. Shear’s excavations since 1925 in the area 
of the Theatre. The Latin texts, edited by 
Professor A. B. West, will form Part Ll of this 
vohime, ‘The present work admirably serves ite 
purpose, and the presence of Professor Meritt's 
name on the title-page & a quarantce that the 
task has heen dome with all due care, alike inthe 
description, the ceproduction, and the biblio- 
graphy of the stones. ‘The commentary is brief, 
and mostly adequate: Epigraphiss will, we 
fear, be dhappointed in the contents of these 
iimcriptions as a whole, for there can be few 
ancient aites where excavation hay yielded so 
high a proportion of tiny and unintclligihie frag- 
ments, Mimmenius and later despoilers have done 
thei¢ work with regretmble thoroughness, and 
the editor deserves our sympathy for doing what. 
he hay done with such depressing material, The 
contents are as follows sc 1-10, Lawe ancl Decrees ; 
11-22, Catalogues and Boundary-Stones: 24-125, 
Public Monuments and Dedications; 12th-134, 
Sepulchraly tg7-220, Byzantine (155-197. 
Seqrilchral, the rest Miscriianeous); 291—391, 
Miscellaneous. Of these, about 100 have been 
published already, » fow in IG. TV, several by 
Powell in AFA. vil. (1903), and many more by 
the late K. K. Smith, in 47a. xxii (igi). Of 
the unpublished stones at lenst 100 are Byzantine, 
which feaves us with hantly 130 mew Greek texts, 
of which fully £00 are Inypelestly. small fragments 
‘Phe Best of these are small chips front statue- 
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bases, bearing at most three ar four letters, often 
in good faurth-century script—a relic of the anck 
in (46 B.C, 

Ameng the anpabtished stomes which merit 
notice, attention miay be called to Ne. 14, 0 lie 
of officiald and victors at the ‘festival of the 
Isthmia-Cacsarea, dared “Erous Af Grd xf be 
"Arve Ketoupes wlkns, ated adding the names of the 
consuls of this year (Aw, 9); No, 15 is a similar 
list, undated, from the second cemtury (Meritt’s 
dating is alluded to below); No. 76 le a orw 
fragment belonging to # published list of the sane 
class, dated tu Aux, t8r, No, 79, @ atatue-hase 
with the name of an otherwise unknown sculptor, 
Alkidamos of Corinth (fint half of second 
century, Bt; Ne. 75, a incomplete cura 
konorum finchading Tribunate of Leg. XID 
Fulminata, Iroc. Fisci Alexandrini, Proc. lrov. 
Achaiac, Juridiam Aegypti) of an Eqwsr of 
Trajan’s relgn, Nos. 09, t1e, 017 ere three 
much-mutilated rescripts, of which the first two 
may be proconular, the third Imperial; none 
can be eatlier, it seema, than At. 250; No, 40 
is w funerary epugrac of the Antonine Age, 
above the average in literary elegance. Among 
the Byzantine texts we may aote the peculiarly 
potent curse in No. tg the term dre fete yeos itt 
No, 57, an early Christian tomiatone; the 
mention of Bowaiano in Nos, 207 and 208; 
and an exceptionally good example of phonetic 
spelling in No, 215, 

A few muzeestions ure offered, for some of the 
previously known texts as well as for same of the 
new «nes. No, 4, @ ‘ dikastic * decree, restored 
with 47 letters to each line (though unly one iy 
completed), looke ax if it would restore more 
sunply with about 95 letters to the line; the 
iovelves ou reading evepever in LG (and 4, 417) 
as a dative, not a vert, and omitting the allualon 
to proclamation of the crown inl 5. T would 
sugecst [teoijvoa. pty [row Stor ray Kepitiuy 
axl cvegavGest stréy ypust:| crepes [Sper tee, 
bri ta vda Gromoizran wc SEtoduever! ?)) eal tfarroe] witha, 
«tk It in clear that No, 6s algo *dikastic,” and, 
though the length of the line is uncertain, we 
may restore familiar phrases, ¢.g, ( Geaersi—oltreet 
T4y me mBnitoy Kal Gecurtpogiy tromjlasero 4[ Elo - 
curity ye wal Tihs tboroomhsons WoMur—row 44 Sonde 
way dv] Bidepimey dcar{ ated ros edpecy(?) et fe 
euwhveay—Strox obw S Stu, ey (?)'Apy}iwe gai. 
vita: [ytpreas Rorafies Grovyws], x7.k. tricia 
M. Limis Robert will 
mone exant restoration.) In No, 5, Lh. ewe 
accusative plural [réteroy rolg - - | adup[ yerodvrar] 
ought to be a dative, after &x[ptitetes}|, Nos, 7 
atuhy: as the letters of these two fragments arere- 
spectively +05 and o-gi—og7 in height, they can 
scarcely have been decrees. In 9, |. 2 we should 
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perhaps react rept [8 }fhoge (the delta looks like Lembda 
on the reproduction | but [¢]46| vor] or[ gasket, 
yaew!?)]. Nos. 14-16: in regard to the order 
of the festivals at the Iethmia we miss a reference 
to Klee, Ser Geachichle der Gymmicchen Agee (1913), 
and ta the evidence for the order of the contests in 
a Spartan festival of Imperial dare (BSA_xxvi, pp. 
ars tf). |t looks aif more could have been 
made of the presopographical deta alka: ¢.,. 
No. om. Lb 4, for CG. Julins Polyacnus. ef the 
Dumir of the same namo jn the reign of Nero 
of the Hellenodikes here: |, 7, for—egrtree 
‘Avatinioy read [TerB}yAnwod “Avofikéou. (Far 
the momen of. BSA, xxvi, pe cy6, ed fn; for the 
togmemen at Corinth of AMC. Gorinth, 547-546 
tens Nerv) Lo ga fl; there bs little doubt chat 
the: Sircfanads tn) A, Keieapoic) ZeBorted v[lod] 
was in honwur af L. Acting Cacear, the adopted 
won of Hadrian, and nor of the younger of the 
iwo udopted sona of Augustus, as the editor 
suggests: for this designation of Aclius cf BSA. 
aii, pp. 409.1, No. 17 (= 1G, V. 1,57), 0648 This 
ideniifieutiem, coupled with the absence af the 
women Aurelius, suggests that the date may be 
fittle, if at all, tater than the end of Hadrian's 
reign, anc met, ee the editor cates it, the senand 
hall of the second century, No. at: the daw of 
this fragment with A for a/éhe canwot, of course, 
be a carly as the fourth century, in fact it could 
mot he sch before coome, In No. 24, which it 
% certainly tempting, with Smith and Meritt, to 
connect with Timoleon, it is not paiuted out that 
U, 6-6 of this text must be metrical, peesumabily 
containing two elegiac couplets, and. thus that 
not more than twoor three avilables can be leat 
ov the right of the block. No. 66, may we pot 
restore Mesfetan} in the last line? No. 70, 
we tit 2 reference to Kjeliberg’ * article on Co 
Julluss Burykhes (Avio, xvii.). No. ot must bie an 
architectural dedication; read, c.g. [rw ipax 
ry ye mpl erryher fe ca} iBlate [eoreemtomr |, No, 
Og, 1. 4, seyalyvedexne). orf som No, 410 a, 
perhaps [KA}@eic[s], No. 118, 1. 1, perhaps 
—-2YTINN aGmivtkplor), the first word conceal- 
ing & name. No, 155, is this necessarily Byzan- 
tine?) The restoration xeun[ ripe] is very 
dubious, and in other fines are scrape suggestive 
af an cegiar epitaph, eg. |, 8, [«Jqi 
hudlreese]. No, 245: we feel thar the diene 
tome for Once thrown in his hand too soon: | 1, 
read [e}eteiva}i est dxovfnerai}; tl 4-7 clearly 
fontein the words of att etclemativ addressed 
10 Theodusxius (the Emperor, presumably), which 
accounts convincingly for [4]pownrdt wef nace] 
in 4 (el Ge woes in CFG. a8ug); 2ermex 
—in Lo 7 is. baffling; ean it conceal some 
word of Latin origin formed from camp—? 
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Bat here the reviewer likewise throws in: his 
hanil ! 
AUM. W. 


til : 
Denkmiiler aus dem Rauhan Kilikien. By 
Jour Ket and Apotr Winreut Pp. 
xiv +- 298; 958 plates, :Ga figs. in text, 
Manchester; The University Pres, roqr, 


ou, 

_ The Viennese plan for the publication of o 
Corpus of the Greek Inscriptions of Avia Minor 
way interrupted by the War and has beer 
resumed only with diffieity, Tia enempleriin 
will Inevitably be delayed for some years not cnlv 
because of financial difficulties, bur also because 
publication would be premature while every new 
expedition to Asia Minor continues to bring 
home hundreds ‘of fresh inscriptions. “There is 
roam, theretisre, for @ serics like the present, 
which is designed not to compete with the 
Viennese enterprise, but to make available at 
onee the results of preliminary surveys promoted 
by the American Society for Archacological 
Research in Asia Minor, which, working in. thir 
country throw h Mr. W. H, Buckler and Prox 
fessor W, M. Calder, has taken the moat active 
part in Anatolian exploration since the War. 

This third yoluine is Concernedd with a seeticn 
of Cilicia Iving between the Kalykadinow and the 
Lone aud including the important sites Scleu- 
keia, Koration, Korykos and Elaiussa on the 
comitand Diokaiserria and Olba in the interior, 
The editors, whose names are sufficient guinran- 
tee of competence in. acchacology and opigraphy, 
have had ut their disposal not only the records 
of their Latest expedition In 1925 (made at the 
invitation of the American Society), lt ale 
thoweaf's vivit in 1o%4.08 well as some 
material cullected by Heberdey and Wilhele inv 
tBa: and aaa. They have had further the 
benofit of skilled assistance on the topographical 
amt architectural side, so that they are able to 
gite a very complete description of tie ancient 
remains of the prea surveyed. The 5B plates 
include a map of the area, plans of the ancient 
sites and excellent photograph of sitey and. monu- 
ments. Of particular interest are the photo- 
graphs and pian of the Corycian caves, which 
with the text in Chapter UX give the best avail- 
able accemnt of the funaus grotto. A secemil 
point of topographical Interest is (he identifica. 
hon in Chapter TV of the ruins at Uszondja 
Koirdj (the site of the temple of Zens Othics) 
with the ancient city of Dioksisareia which wae 
known to exist near Olba, “This identification 
gives another exampte of the development of 4 
sanctuary ite an indepentlent municipality. 
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Of the Bor inscriptions included in the volume 
fow are Of auy importance. No. 62, henwevet, 
throws an interesting side-light an the fortunes 
of one of the last Seleucids; No. 50 records a 
bequest (4 & village Imbriogan m return for the 
grant of heroic honours to the deceased ; No. 197 
gives a revised text of the fragmentary imperial 
‘dveree CIG. f619, The remainder are almost 
entirely sepulchral and very late. In the mass, 
however, they fiave some linguistic and social 
interest owing to the Jocal custom of mentioning 
the trade on tombstones (ce, Index HT). The 
imerdus trae panies, many of which are new, 
bear witness to Hourishing communities at a late 

whon Latin influence had made itself felt. 
text of the inscriptions leaves litle to be 
desired, but unfortunately the editors have not, 
except in 8 few instances, been able to carry out 
the plan of the scrics and furnish mechanical 
copies cither of stance of impression, This 
omission is not dun to any negligence an the part 
of the copiers ;- the imicriptions are almost all on 
limestone, which wears so badly as to make an 
impression or even a phitograph very often 
wurthiess. The following points have suggested 
themselves: No. 8, |. 18, the traces suggest 
mpodvroe; No, 17; tpoxepioy should appear 
in Index VI; No, 49, b 1, rather tate; No. 
aug, the traces sugwest yolot xxi . . -; No. 2fi2, 
1. 6, the text docs riot correspond with the epi- 
graphic copy; No, 364 6) eupryod? The Man- 
chester University Press and the Society lave 
reason tu be proud of the book, which is 
most handsomely produced and beautifully 
printed. 


Zenon Papyri in the University of Michigan 
Colisction. By C, © Evcan. (Umivernty 
of AMickigun Snuliex, Humanistic Suries, 
voli sodv.) Pp. xiv + art; 6 plates, Ann 
Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1631. 
8 

lu fata, natives digging on the site of the 
Fayum town of Philadelphia uncarthed tho 
once of Zenon, a lncal catate manager 
and businest agent whose employer Apollonios 
held the post of thomas oc Finance Minister 
under Prolemy Philadelpims. ‘The great collec- 
tion of papyri waa sold piccemeal: 4 lange share 
was secured by the Cairo Museum, and other 
groups by the Italian Papyrological Society, and, 
in more recent year, by «a syndicate composed of 
the British Museurn anc several American Uni- 
versinies, Locluding the University of Michigan, 

While the general nature of the documents thas 

dispersed over three continents has already beer 

made familiar yo scholum by Profesor Rostovt- 
}.1t.s.—VOL,. LI, 
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zeffs enterprising monograph 4 Large Eitate in 
Exypt m the Thord Contury B.C, detailed poblica- 
tiom of the varios collections are mot yet come 
pleted: but to the realisation of this great task— 
for the toral number of texts must exceed 1500— 
none have contributed more than. Mr. Edgar, 
who, following upon his sumptuous catalogue 
of the Zenon papyri in Cairo, now places us still 
firther in his debi by the publication of the 
voluine before us. 

The Michigan pxpyri arm a representative 
selection from Zenon's tiles, covering almost the 
whale period of his activitics, In text andd.com- 
mentary the author dielays his uaeal mastery, 
and his intimate knowledge of the material is 
everywhere in evidence, while the addition of am 
English tramlation of every substantially com- 
plete text will be welcomed no leas by the papyro- 
logist than by the general reader, The fac- 
similes are so exeeiient that their 
limited mumber ix to be regretted, the more so 
since the much more numerous plates of a 
Cairo Catalogue are not always satisfactory 
ihe: frontispiece, an aerial were of Phila. 
delphia, & perhaps 4 luxury 

Those who desire an up-to-date summary of: 
the evidence of the Zenon papyri will find their 
wants admirably supplied by Mr. Eslenr’s 
introductory eseav, Wherein the public and 
private activities of Zenon and hia circle are 
carefully analysed: in a valuable pete on 
dating, the problems of the Macedonian and 
Egyptian calendars ore briefly tut clearly 
stated, and « table of concordance: between 
ihe two appemied.. The anility of this table, 
which extends from the 25th yearof Philadelphus 
to the roth of Bucrgetes, would have been. still 
further enhanced by the addition of the Julian 
dates. 

A few minor poits may be noted in com 
clusion. Nog, wope « « ~ 200 be Tibives Spyortos: 
Dors not & here-and in PSI. 505 itaply that the 
dunor was on a visit to Egypt? Contrast 220 
iv Kowpot ypauwartws (P, Cairo Zen. 59016). No. 9, 
verso: it seems strange the temple should wot 
he spevified: is mnt ~ & tuore natural 
supplement in L iv? No. to, L 4? ne a 
ott! dxapd, which Mr. Edgar has beer kind enough 
to say is possibile palacographirally. No. 50 <0 
why Od ye ma * However, this muat not go 
on” seems unsatisfactory. Perhaps * ‘Tiere is 
really no lack (of ars be an alternative inter- 
pretatim. No. 61, 4 leexdp}octy fille the 
lacuna and explains the Seccaditing genitive. OF 
the very rare misprints only 254, 284, for g54y 
384. on p.. 5 deserve mention, 

The book is heautifulty produced by the Oxford 
University Press. 

t. 
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Magical ‘Texte trom a Bilingual Papyrus in 
the Britiah Museum. By H. 1. Bris, A. D, 
Noox, and H. Tucson. Pp. 54; @ fac- 
smiles. London; Wumphrey Milford, 
tiyst. «74, bed, 

We owe the publication of this interesting 
papyrus in the first place to Mr. Bell, to wheae 
voion and enterprise the formation of the 
triumvirate ad hee wee duc, and in the scoonid 
to the Britthh Academy, who defrayed the 
cost, “The papyrus in question, as is pointed 
out in the brief but essential introduction, is 
bilingual in that i} contaizs Greek and Demotic 
texte (tlonggh in mo case is the one 9 teemlation 
of the other), and rnxy he dated to the end of the 
third century Ap, The magical pructices which 
it records ace familiar in theit: wourral form, 
though they include some interesting new details. 
The Demotic texta, for the editing of which we are 
inulebted t Sie Herbert ' thow more 
variety of sulject than the Greek, the latter dealing 
principally with amatory practices. ‘The frag- 
mentary state of the original has increased the 
trunlaters' difficulties and many of the tentative 
interpretations have wily bern included fie the 
sake of completencss: Though it is pertiaps 
invidious te siegle out. any part of this meritorious 
work for special praise, we cannot refrsin from 
drawing particular attention to Prof, Nock’s 
commentary, which provides much valuable 
material for the scholur, and-nota little to intrigue 
the curious, We aight mentinny especially his 
admirable exewesid on the rile of the Urard jy 


magic, 

Theugh it i natural to expent meticulous 
accuracy ind work of thix kine, it is not surprising, 
when we coosider the great intricacy of the 
Printing, that a few error have escaped correc- 
tion; ch CTKAAAING on p. 7, although it is 
corrertly traruliterated on p. 11; cf. also at the 
bottom of thas page the absence of a line number 
(17) and on p. ig the unilerlining at the beginning 
of Gol VIIL, While the general arrangement is 
exctllent, the dcfects of cnmpesite authorship are 
shown by the referrnoe om pit tO p. 544, for 
teunsiation of a Greek passage which is not given 
qm thal page, and by the position of the facsimile 
of the versy, which should have been placed after 
and oot efor theae ofthe recto, Wy, T, P. 


Die Fragmente dor grischischen Historiker. 
By F. Jacowy, I BS, Historiker des 
Hellenismns und dor Kaiserzeit ; Chrono- 

igey. TL B4, Kom- 


Berlin: Weid- 

manathe Buchhandlung. 
Barely three years have clapecd since we had 
oocasion to call altention to the progress of this 
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great enterprise ( 7HS_xlix. 116); there is now te 
record 4 further advance in the apprarance af 
this Tat volume of text complete with accompany- 
ing commentary. We can only reiterate what 
his been said on previcnst occasions of the utility 
of the work und of the thoroughness af ite exeeu- 
tion; no student of Greek history can dispense 
with it and all will congratulate the editor on the 
steady progress it i mmaking towards completion. 


Dis Erdkarte der Urbibel. By Aconer Hear- 
uaxn, Pp. 203:.9 plates, 6 figs. Brums- 
wick: Goorg Westermann, 1933, 

“The main thesis te be found in Dr. Hermanns 
argumentative book ust remain, unfortusitely, 
immune from criticism iy these profane pages: 
it is & reconstruction of the geographical sytem 
of the Old Tetiament, slong the Ines of a 
mediseval mappa mundi, But hii lengthy appendix, 
Tortessoy wad dit Etraskerfrage, flings a thunder- 
bolt inte cur serene contemplation of the 
Mecliterranran cultwes Tartessos waa not in 
Spain at all: most snnoymg, when Schultet’s 
views have been, «0 fo «peuk, legitimised by 
their appearance in the Gambridge Ateient His- 
forty. Anything connecting this clhisive cliv will 
Spain is to be dismissed as & late and un- 
trusiworthy corruption of the tradition; and 
De Herrmenn’s own is to locale 
Tartessos in the bight of the lesser Syries 
almost duc south of Carthage. He fearlessly 
faces the hopeless yreuitahility of this region for 
the develupment of an carly civilisation; but, 
*Neute unbowulut, geologiach und archaologisel: 
noch nicht erforscht,’ it provides him with « 
vacuum whith he can fill with ‘Tartessos in 
opposition to Schulion, Moreover, here was the 
home of the Etruscans before they went to Ftaly; 
is HOt Turtesew, Tarsis, the same as Turs, 
Tupsiwel 7 

We gather that thia view haa been for some 
years before the bar of public opinion in Ger- 
may, Where it has been dismissed! as * Phan- 
tasio” (p. 148), “The book, however, will net 
have been written in vain if it reminds us of ihe 
thinness of the ice over which Tartessian his- 
toriana have 10 skate, 


Himotre Grecque, Tome II: La Gréce au 
5 siécle, tascioule IV, By G. Giorz, 
usismed by R. Cosmx, Pp, 481-838, Paris: 
Ley Presies Universitaires; tqgi. iA 

In this instalment Profs. Glorz ais Cohen 
complete their general description of Greek 
culture in the Periclean age antl proceed to the 
story of the Peloponnesian War. In the descrip- 
tive chapters, which take up too pages out of 
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300, they give brie! surveve of Greek philosophy 
and science, of education and private life They 
ect forth the facts in comiderable fullness and 
whinest unreliewed by conmument, but with such 
skill im arrangement as to make easy und 
attractive reading They contribute a very 
useful sketch of fifth-cmntury education, aod they 
miake us} interesting point in connecting the 
* women’s rights ‘movement of the Peloponnesian 
Wart period with the growing number of no- 
longer-alieltered war widows, Incidentally, it 
ttiay be noted that the *rrptriov of the Medi- 
terranean.” carrying the name of Sevlax has 
probably no connexion with Darius” admiral 
Seylax, for there is ue eviderme that this person- 
age wrote about anything except the Red Sex 
and Indian waters: and that the derivation of 
the logographer Pherecydes from the islet of 
Leros id rejected by the latest authorities (Jacoby, 
Flt. Gr. Frage, 1, 386; Wilamowite-Moellen- 
dorif, Berliner Siteungsber. yg26, 125 1. 

In the chapters on the Pelopormarsian War the 
authors du vet go at length into military details 
or ectukanic speculations, But they give dur 
aticntion to the political issucs and discuss them 
with good judgment. They justify the eteategy 
of Pericles; they censure the Sicilian Expedition 
(emewhat mildly) as an * imprudence *; they 
give wxeellent chaructereketches of Cloon and 
Nicias; they beim out clearly the permanent 
importance of the huittle of Mantincia for 
Peloponnenan history. Theirnarrative through- 
out ix lively and at times almost breathless. 

On the question of war guilt the authors 
deliver & somewhat ambiguous verdict. They 
represent the Peloponnesian War as an incvitabic 
resiilt of fundamental antagonivms between 
Athens andi Spartu.. Yet they admit that the 
Spartans were awkwardly placed at the head of 
their unruly. war coalition and conducted its 
operation: in @ half-hearted inanner; anil they 
seom to lorply that the coal drivin power of the 
war was the epotesy uleor of Gorinth agninut 
Athens. 

No mention) is made of the peace embstasy sent 
by the Athenians at the time of (he plague or of 
the Athenian naval descent an Laconia in 4t4, 
which precipitated a renewal of open warfare 
between Athos and Sparta. The proportion of 
Peloponnesian to Laconian troops & 491 #.c. 
i estimated ai more than ten 10 one. If 
* Laconiana' here includes Perioect, thie ratio 
would seem fay too high, Ancerding to Belach 
(Kite, 1906, 77) it wae g:2; in g7o it was 
i251, Niciat ie described as ‘a practitioner 
tf wll the virtues’ But i wat etveureuted 
éper} for which Thucydides gave him credit-—a 
singularty iefit-handed compliment, In Minda- 
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rus’ dleesratels "fpon re wtke' is tracwlatodt as if it 
Were "sad" |" bom tonige paused"), 

The authors have avotded learned controversy 
but they give all the necessary referenos, and 
they show themachyes well acquainted with the 
copious recent writings of Britixti and Ametican 
scholars on the subject. 

Readery will derive from thie volume @ vivid 
wid « substartially just impression of ‘the 
Pelopontiesingn War. 

M,. C,. 


Griechische Wirtschafte- und Gesellschatte— 
geschichte. By J, Hasensoxx. Pp. 206, 
Tiihingen: Mohr, 1991. 19 m. paper, 16 
cloth, 

Three years ato Hasebrock published u book, 
Staat wal Hondas! im atten Griecheniond, io which 
he protested againet the tencency to interpret 
Greek econoinic and political history in berm 
of modern capitaliem, and empliasised the eon. 
parmtive primitiveness of Greek economin prac- 
tice and poticy. This work has provoked mech 
dissent, but its author now returns to the charge, 
In the present volume he confines hinwelf to the 
period preceeding the Permian War; tar he 
develops his previous thesis with « fuller dh 
cussion of the polities of early Greeee and of its 
Coigest, which he declares to have been of a 
feutlal-aristecratic type, and impocent of mer- 
canitlle evloulations 

Ti should be Ireely acknowledged. that there 
is a sohtd core of truth in Hasebrock’s argument. 
He has no difficulty in establishing the essentially 
piedatury churarter of the Homeric heres, of 
in proving that the primary quest of Greek 
colonization was not for trade facilities, He 
mikes ul & Shrang cust against those whe 
attribute revolutionary coniequences to the intros 
duction of coiaage in Greece, and he brings 
goed evidence to show that the motive which 
overthrew the early aristocracins was land-hunger 
rather than industrial diseontert or the ambitions 
of Big Business, He reminds us, and not without 
reason, that Greek democracies were hardly les 
exclusive thu oligarchies, anc that itt conse. 
quence 3 large clement of Groek population, 
ranging from the prosperous residential metic 
to the homeless orermenury and corsair, had ne 
voice in the political destinies of Grenor, 

On the other hand, Hasebrock makes scant 
allowance for that divenity in Greek life and 
thought whieh forbicle our eedticing Greek history 
to a simple forniula. While he lays stress Gy 
the Achacan tradition of conquest and plunder, 
he forgets thet the Greeks abo inherited « 
Minoan tradition: Pallas was a sacker of ¢ities, 
but she wae equally a patron of peacefil inchuetry, 
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En the domain of Greek agriculure Hasebrock 
doce not lay sufficient stress on the cultivating 
of the vine and olive—two essentially sedentary 
and peaceful purfsuin—awhich were nothing fess 
than-a keystone in the Greek economic syatem. 
In regard to manufactures, he takes litile account 
of the considerable degme of spectolimtion which 
the Greek eraftman was already attaining in 
the ecventh omntury (Waltz, Rew Sistorigue, vol. 
r46), amd he hardly appreciates the sheer mag: 
nitude of the ceramic industry. He accepts 
Bicher’s suggestion that protCorjinthian, Corin- 
tian or Attic vasea were the products of per- 
ambulating potters; but these wares were made 
Of ypoctal clay, and theneiore con only have 
been the products of a centraiised indusiry. 
Again, be uses anguments of deubrfil value in 
vender to belittle the importance of Greek com- 
merce. He dieniises Herodotus’ atory about 
Calacus’ honest liaul of Spanish silver (LV, 132) 
at tome fiction; bhut.a memorial of Golae’ 
enuier was sel ip in the tenple of Heraat Samos, 
which was still on view in Herodotus’ day, In 
proving that Cormth derived revenue from tolls, 
he does not disprove thar the shipping on which 
thee duet were levied was Corinthian ; in point- 
img to the liigh state of cultivation ef the Miledan 
countryside he does net bring evidence wnt 
the Milesian grandees {who called themselves 
duveion} neglected commerce. He- explains 
away the traders who accompanied Cambyors 
to Egypt) as pesante disposing of a seasonal 
surplus af foods Inat marely these Iorope were 
professional camp followers or slaye<tealers, the 
same rogues as followed Alcibiades tw Sicily ane 
Agesilaus. to Ephesus, Lastly, in emphasising 
Cireek fondness for war he goes so far as to Any 
that the Greek militias were highly trained, and 
that Sparta and Crete were typically Hellenic 
Mates, Greek military history hardly bears out 
the former stitement, and bnwever tach other 
Greeks might commend the Spurtwes or Clretans, 
they took care not 1 imitate them too clowly. 
These exatmples suffice to show that Hasebrock 
has satpewhat overstated his cave. Bat he has 
brought a well-prepared brief to court, aril if 
his book doer not yolutionise eucrent opinions 
‘on Girerk economies it ought to modify them at 
Tey pointa, 
M,C. 


Mite Budcos: Studion aur Alieaten Ethik bei 
den Griechen. By Farrz Wins, | 
toa, Leipzig and Berlin: Bi G. Téubtier, 
i93t. 

‘This unpretettious work is dedicated to P_ ven 
der Mihil,* als meinem Lehrer und Freund.” ‘Tp 
wae worth writing, anid comaing more matter than 
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ht perhaps be expected in so txltit a com, 
Hellenistic ideas of the migit of Fortune and the 
helpless of mm, the praises of » guict and 
retired lift, and the sentiment of carpe dir He 
refit to kee in them simply the results of 
political and social mwothlea in post-chmskeal 
times, for philosophical and even popular bellety 
do not originaté to, but fallow laws of their own, 
‘These ideas, then, are simply Greek, Buy-if sa, 
they should be found in authors of earlier date 
thon, for instance, the Stoic and Epicurean. 
philosophers, to aay nothing af Horace, ‘The 
bey ofthe work i devoted wo shewhig that they 
dosoioceur, “The ides is not novel; the merit 
Of the treatise coneité in the thorough - and 
orderly munner in which the general principle ie 
worked out, and the insight and gopel exearats 
which are almost everywhere shewn. 

There are sever principal sections, an eighth 
adding # short suitinary; they are devoted 
respectively to lyric poetry (in the wider seme, 
including ¢legy ; but choral lyric, save for Pindar, 
Webrli leaves on one side), Homer, the pious and 
ethical ancedotes (such ua thee conceming the 
interview: of Selon with Kroisox) whieh W, labels 
‘nevellen,” Pindar, Aeschylus and Sophokles, 
with a sectlon interposed after that on the 
"novellen,” treating af the remedies agaibet the 
power of Tyche, the shen liy which men eas) i 
eine extent make a fortune of their own. A 
larye number of representative Petages are 
quoted, in the original or in translation, anid 
several of them are. set ina new light, 

Same paints worth noting, whether the reader 
agres fully with them or not, are the following, 
The pome of the story of Pandora f@ that Hope 
Forming in nuns power; the rest of the conients 
of her jar are quite beyond toman contral'{p. 6). 
Homer, in some of his churacteristic reflections, 
thews. himself a typical Tonian (7. 26- aqez.), 
though the bustle and activiry of his plots leave 
[ras roo for Piatenre on the advantages. of a 
quict and wrambitions lite, Solon, on the other 
hand, has a thoroughly un-Tonian idea wie |e 
inside the connexion: between: conduct: anid 
fortune, one's own or one’s ancesturs" ( P.It-aqq.) 
Pindar (p. 77) applics his ethical motlons ty ite 
roriduct of individual gods, who, being clearly 
conceived ad individuals, are enididmonisiert; not 
to godhend in general, 1) hith alsa the gods’ 
favour towards the mundeat und humble is the 
other side of their gadver (yi. 80), A soiviewhat 
timilar connexion is traced im ihe though: of 

The reviewer finds himeel? iy doubt, or iw 
complete disagreement, here and. there: “Wehrli 
is mot very convincing whey he-finds blood-feud 
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animpattant source of ethical ideas (pp. 14 sqq., 
Bosqy.). Hit argument (p. go) that the story, 
in Valerius Maximus (vii..a, 2), and later 
authors, about Agios of Prophit must) be old, 
hecause ite rich man ie Gyges, not Kroisos, ds 
ringularly feeble: could none of the fate tellers 
Of the tale have found Gypes in Anakreop or 
Plato? Plt has the common mistake abuut the 
gods, namely, that because tliey are cot buibject, 
in popular thought, to the faws of juman 
Imerality, therefore they have none, Oyid knew 
better: aunt seperie nd iora, mot pulls diva, Pp. 
87 sqq: assume far 100 readily the ghostly otigin 
af the Erinye and eeweral other figures; and con- 
fuse wide of the underworld with gods of 
fertility, PS contiins a misreading of Farell, 
who is made to.apport a theory about Demeter 
Thesmyephoros whith he gives mm full (C4, 
fil, ps 74 29q,) only 20 reject Ht (ibid, ps. Ba), 
P, oj takes seriously Howald's lantostie ideas 
about the inconsistency of tragic chararctcts, 
On. p95, 4 lithe consideration of mummerous art. 
monuwurnts wold fave saved Webel the 
surprise he scoms to feel at the Ohkeanids (Aceh, 
, WV, 928) speaking of making sacrifice to the 
greater gods. H. J. R. 


Zeus im altgriechischen Hanskult. By 
Hakaip Syovann, Pp. wG.. hand: 


Glternp, tgr.. 

This bs a good manple of a déctoral diseerta- 
ion, ‘The author is of that breed of Iearned 
échnoolmasters who. add so much to the strength 
4f continental scholarship ant aught is be ad 
much commoner in this qmintry, Hei abe a 
pupil of M, 1. Niison, and has fearned from him 
to be thorough aml-not to ride his hypotheses to 
death. Consequently his work i of value asa 
contribution to. the history of private religion in 
Greece, and) pot merely-aa a collection of 
material, 

The veriows sections of the monograph treat of 
fous Herkeios; Pattoos, Koesios, Philion and 
Meilichios, Sotcr, Telews, Kainibates and 
Ephestios, with « final discussion of * Ergebnis, 
Gisirlinpunkte uml Probleme! Sjovall shewa 
8 good acusininnice with material, both Greck 
and comparative, but perhaps 4 lithe too much 
tendenry 1 seek, in all cases, a Syeryal later 
identilied with, or absorbed Iv, the great aky- 
god. He docs not inderd exclude the possi- 
ibility that Zeus, in sone at least of these cases, io 
really Zeus, but seem hardly to give encughi 
Wright to the consideration that, ina airachure bo 
much of which was open to the sky as the Greek 
hoor was, the houscholder might very well be 
inmlieced to mtallish « private worship of the 
deity who looked down continually inte lus aad, 
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This js not, however, ta aay (hat the conten~ 
hotw of the nuthor lack plausibility. [ndeed, 
the one on which he lava imout stress seems very 
probable, He fof opinion than Zeus Herkeios 
developed oui of the characteristic hooschald 
apivit [the Swediah samée, our brownie) af 
Northern peoples, and is definitely a goed or 
godling, broughn by the tivaders into Greece, 
In this conneximy Le prochuices good evidence, 
ranging from the legend of Aineing ty the well- 
known tale most familiar in Engiih fron Tenny. 
scani's Walking ta the Afail, af the frequency, nay, 
raulerity, with which howeholl gods and 
ati move ta wa new abede along with the 
homan oornbers of the family. 

Some <mall poirite which yeem to cull for 
reconsideration wre the following, Chyp. gt qq, 
adopting Deubners plausible view that the paian 
was originally @ magical som, he thinks of it 
only a4 guiding aguinst supernatural dangers, 
such as those inherent In the drigdkivr of sew 
wine, and forges the positive aide of magic, 
which is a9 likely to atm an bestowing a blessing 
as at avoiding a cure, On p. o6, 0. 4, 4 decree 
of 1654 ie cited as tating that the air and water 
world be pouongus during an eclipse of the sun, 
He adds; " natirlichdurchdimoniveben Einflies'; 
surely rather a lorye assumption ta make for thas 
dare. On p. 29, n. 1, having qiioted! an Lrish: 
biesing which bans hanger ‘for thin night and 
every night ll the same night pext year,’ he 
compares tho Gaullih custom of reckewitig by: 
righis anc not days; hut it is also Engtish, ef 


fevisight, and the firmula itelf resembles the 


opening Lines of (he fino Lyke Wake Dirge, 
Hp 


La Science Orientals avant lew Greca. By 
Asner Rev. Pp. xvii+ao5. Paris La 
Kenaissance du Livre. 1930. 

This volume of the serice L'Boolutine de 
omen? contain, beside prelimin niatter 
stating the aim of the work, defining the pretdesy 
of the origina of science ancl discussing the proiitia 
oF contact inherent in the subject with the study 
of religion, myth and magic aq well ay (he practi. 
cal bcience implied by techiiical processes, Baby. 
lonian muathematics, ascranomy and, chrinistry: 
Egyptian mathematics, axtronanry ane medicine ; 
Chinese chrondlogy, ustronimy and jeometry< 
Indian astronomy, mathematics, phyairall philo.. 
sophy and medicine. After the introduction, 
the book qontains # sane adcoundt of the squrces 
at ou dispedal with’ a running coninentiary dry 
their interpretation and value, Little if any of 
the relevant scientific literature is unknown to the 
puther, ‘Che whole (orm, therefore, a ieful 
summary for the reader interested in these su})- 
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For some strange reason little interest has 
bens shown in Babylonian and Egyptian mathe- 
matics until quite recently, but an energetic 
schol iy now dealing with these subjects, and the 
actual ivterpretation more espectilly of Egyptian 
documents is fairly secure; Ba doe. 
mentiare being submitted toasimilarexamination 
and more may result than M. Rey is able to give 
—has resulted indrred since hits book . 
Here and there @ correction will be found 
neccesary, and there are same musprints, The 
Chinese and Indian chapters, which the reviewer 
is Hot competent to criticise, have proved sud 
interesting reading, The book may be recom- 
tented as the only serviceable compendium of 
the kind evailable, 


Die Kerngedanken der platonischen Philo- 
sophie. Ry Cossrasts Ritter. Pp. x + 
$46; frontiepiece, Miinich: RB, Reinhard, 
1033, 1am. 

This book gathers up and presents as a whoie 
the conclusions reached by detailed stady in Dr, 
Rittee’s great treatise Plato, It és itt ne were a 
moresnpplement orzummary, but « self-contained 
work of considerable length and of outstanding 
value The arrangement of the subject-matter 
shows an interesting blending of the 
amid the topical method; full indexes add greatly 
ty the usefulness of the book. ‘The majority of 
apace je given to Uie euatured doctrine of the 
later dialogues, wherein the author finds Plato's 
restateroent of matters left obvcure in hie cartier 
works, dit misunderstood by disctples, rather 
than any vital revision due to w change of cut- 
look, A particularly valuable chapter dealé with 
Matos work in the fick of loge, which, as Dr. 
Ritter justly resmarks, hus as 4 mule not been 
coough recognised. The concluding section on 
his theology ix also of great interest, and brings 
Out most clearty what i indeed evident ¢ 
out the book—the eeseritial greptau of the writer's 
personality, and tie whole-hearted devotion ta 
file therm. — 


Die Platondeutung dor Gegenwart. By Haxs 
Lesnoanc, Pp. 188 Karkmihe: G, Braun, 


1620. 

This book offere a critical review of recent 
work on Plato, mainly by German writers; the 
only Uritish echolar whe finds mention is Taylor, 
The author haa # point of view of his owns he 
stands for a genuinely historic onterpretation, and 
tee aleals faithfully and in cacy tem with those 
moxierts who insist on rearing their even theories 
into Matos words. Thus he praises Stenzel for 
recogniing the crudities and inconsistencies 
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inherent inthe Platanic systems anal le regards 
as still was tas erg the relation of indivi- 
dual to oni and the interpretation of the 
“Ideas ae Numbers.” Consideratiic space: ix 
given to work on Plato's mathematical snudies: 
other useful sections deal with the myths and 
with archacological theorics about Atlantis. 
The keynote of the book is seanded in the re 
iterated plea for & more ‘concrete’ grasp and 
preeentation of Mato’s words; they ate not to be 
reduced to conveying “mere concepts.” Dr, 
temporary work on Plato; there are the 
genuinely scientific scholirs, who should siody 
him in relation to hix own time,:and there are 
those wha werk to interpret his message in terms 
usefil (o this present age. Here are, he says, two 
separate pieces of work, which ought ta be kept 
distinct, The book iy much more than a mere 
summary of resulta; in ite general sanity of cut- 
look it is itera valuable contribution to Platonic 
studies, | 9 i 


A Greek-English Lexicon, cumpiled by H. G. 
Lipprtt and Roverr Soorr, A New 
Edition revised and augmented throughout 
by Hewry Stuart Jowrs with the assistance 
of Ropeaux McKexzis and with the o- 
operation of many scholan, Part WV: 
dnesyponeda—«ay, Part VI: x—c1. Oxford: 
Clarenion Pres, 1990, 1992. Each part 
tos. 6d. 

Diese beiden Lieferungen atehen gaux auf der 
Hihe der friheren und sind 90 pankilich 
erechienen, dass wit hoffin diitien noch in 
ditsem Jahrzehnt den Abschluss dee cingigartiges, 
Umiernehmens za erleben, Von demjenigen, 
der schon viermal iiber das GEL gehandelt hat 
(Guoman, 1625, 1428; diese Zritechrift, 1928, 
1930) witd man neve grundsiteliche Aucerun- 
ge nicht verlangen. Wer cinzelue Wortgruppen 
oder ‘Texte systeratisch durclsucht, mins 
nanitlich on zahireicher Steller weiterkommen, 
Aber ce wire grober Undank, wollie mim den 
Rearheitern yorwerten, dass. sie den Fortschritt 
der Forreloing, den ele durch. ihre ontmagungs- 
vollo Arbeit: crmiglichen, nicht schon selbet 
erreicht haben. Was ich im Folyendii gnsati- 
menitelle, starmmt aue gelegentlichen Randbe- 
merkungen bei der Sehirifis uod 
bei der Lektire des GEL (denn jel ler mtanch= 
mal darn), Inder Zulassung von 
kiraite aman etwas vorsichtiger scin. Gewiss 
gicht es grade in der Lexikographie Vieler wat 
auf den ersten Blick unglaublich ersehetnt upd 
ith doch als unabandertich beraumellt. Aber 
auch den Pebler erweist in enter Eine din Vere 
cinzelung. Einige Beispicle echicke (chy varaus.. 
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Das ‘fete in Shtgen wie “Ao, betpolinedes 
feby Styee Anrtim, pr det tody weer fyayes 
Sa Tr. 857 tls “ronphiog au deuten si, behmuptet 
“war schon ¢in Scholinst 21 Sophoklea, wird uber 
durch die atributive Stellumg anageschlowen 
tanders Mor i dyophy ahynpye Od. 2, 297), Zu 
Sophokles stellt sich te) Birr Hermiesidn. Lewnt, 
s7. tu Antimadchim dic teh et Homere Das 
Wort ist eine Ghose. also umibersetzhar, Dis 
Richtige sah Wiliorynwita, Safithu. yond: Stmontaes 
289; don auch cin Hinweis aul wichtige Belege 
und Deutungen An. Ov. i. 200, die im GEL 
fehien, 

4i0 tages | Act, only aor, | omer Gal, 20. 
45%, port. lécarm Schol. BE. Hee. 1ag6" Die 
der Atisten und Arzu! Zu schreiben ist, 
wenn cs nicht langst gesehehen 451, siocopay, 
Dus Exripiieecholion (nur in A) fing? an ros 
a ldrorerty te toed cdra Mouse, VOllig uuinnig 5 
der Geelanke wird] sein: ‘cinige beamiandeten 
Wen alleuheftigen Ausdruck,” alee etwa Buc u54 
orn 

Das nirgemls Oberlieferte gan? urveniindliche 
hrecoints Anger, 74, 0 erscheint (rots Wilamowits, 
Saphhe und Simones itt, io GEL ohne War- 
inmmegsrcithes, das Wherlieferte frpeneiny [vel 
worrmipes} felili, Auch weylergy hat keine 
Gewbhr, 

* phieupow fal, wt, == Hheupos, Ale po, Achar, 51, 
Theee, 1. 916, \vl. in Hom, page. tH. (pl), 
Heliad. ap. Phot. Bil. p. <1 Bo’ Wire das 
Wort ao verbreiet, 0 kame dic Sprachwisern- 
echalt in Verlegenhet wegen die op Schon 
tun niber gu, so ergiebt ich: edn Lexikogrageli, 
den Helladioa, Photies, Zonarad wusechreibon, 
charcaus einem Dichter Achnios (51 Nauck®; 
aoe anderte in Alkaios, 70) tyba pihmpor 

peu Bergh) aitiert, und abs fheyper gedrulet, 
Von dicen Dichter oder ecient Vorbild hiinet 
Theokritos ab, Gvtez si pg Mug@ wavrola po 
hain, vor. Backwerk. Zu Grande dirfte ripe 
Chose liewen, die mach ihren Anklang an Auaupew 
vedeuiet wurde. 

‘pry: iy ert, Nic, Pe 8, gy.” Auch Nik 
andes Willkiir in der Worthidung hat hire 
Gremzen, wnel Lier scheinen sie fiberstliriiten. 
Ber Text feutet (AUh. ree) entdr Be ys Spe 
“pipgev, that (very dem xitpa), Nikaneler bint 
ewat herll aye A qa: und Alwliches 
‘gewagt, aber bel yf = wryt= kine die une piace 
Kontraktion insu. Oo; Schneider wit oaibe! 
hittten pryfts) fir cin Advert, (de. die Suethe 
auch som) noch wiehy yollig geklirt ist, ormp- 
= ich line ie Naclirage des GEL: "ywyf dub. 1. 

Nin. FroBe, 4s 

aye Bh, stronger form of wy, with pres, sox, 
geen, no, Uh frre. 462 b, al,, Com, aaleis. 4y7, ete.; 
With past tetiees, jist nour | Aber novi 
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bexichi sich reev|miieiy aul die V werheit, 
wie schon, die Altern heobachtet haben (Phot. 
Suid-aw.), An der Gorginsstetle verbindet § die 
Sattce, be} dea Kenniker (Phot. a4, wil a” Prucoy) 
hii es nicht Gberliclert Dieamter “al” ond! ete," 
verborgenen Ausnahinen-sollten genau ecpriit 
werden, 

Folyende Stichwérter vermisute toh: buddy: 

AP. 6, 6a (Phil) econl Siadimdller, Wave 
Norm. J). 44,459; sieos Hoch. av, 06 oie shoo: 
tfeece Sem. ap, Ath. B45 4, coparaieres Archipp, 
mp. Adi, Gay a, ecpunnpaiien Wie. sainedhciony, 
1. Devimer, Herm. 48 (1919). 209, erap= Hach, 
Merrteouet Mescmimdes 5, 10° Wilaiewitay, pecrepter. 
Chryipp. ‘Tyan, ap. Ath. (19 4, 2, epee A 
Pe. 1016 (Wil), Bu 7oi (Sakrates 9, /075), 412) 
perepthhceiwd Gere: pp. 204 Kunox, pimorined (powrep 
ox. com, Wilamowitz, Harm. tet4, 279) Hoch, 
dirbe Sehol, Nic TA, @fy, 

Zum: Einzelneti. thal Weer A. Re 4. tory, 
16oo, macht dorisch—term: forticaw v. bh Ti, 
pa. 66, FL Alc. yg7—Aymoonieris: ungimuliliche 
Worthildiunpe: —tyerre: Uo sq) ory. 

eepianes: A RP, og. ag (Antip. Thess.) — 
sohyrot: Cy lyws, boyp—ent tery eal vol ya 
nicht EB. Fr, 993, 10. senders: Konrordie— 
waved ince : sep patos Agra tpi Gow, corte eye 
Sonith. 82) N®—wepuerdy DSo a. $9. 5 
Pos tt fhachtitel Sum, 24.—sihatitjow:  echaiony 
Py. 4.5, 48 (eomi.|, ales Earp, row ( niche 
zweifclialt—opredy leit aft * betrigen," 
=. By Theor a. fay vel. gitotpranes: —xhees 2 
won Tpyemkcrwy Hech—a<hrres: pty wivAcpqe 
‘Aah, 499 6, Choe, m Theed. ff o H, Wila- 
mewite, Berl Sile® 1008. glig —adeqobeny 
lecoctias cu. tilipen——eriSanov: ff, Adee. 188 
weder Ocha noch Esl s—wohengo par | Hypath. 
zu Ar, Eg, (Yop, “Ohog-codil.< cory, Cagepa}— 
wovious Ticisst bei 1. 19. go dassclhe wit sonmt.— 
mépee * Besen' finde ich aicla bea Hetch,—epéerns 
vd, At, Ee. 394—epsetin | Ss ep Metre prov. 
ap. Sehol. Juv. 7. 15q-—«eiaa: AL Subp! qiyy 
derscibe staatsrechitiche Begriff wie in den Ue. 
kKindlen; nicht in wpe ca emdern.—srpiee: of 
wapudrel “die Kiuissiker* Poll, g. 154, ele— 
wumipiooos: miclit Pogee, vel PL Par, 4. 30,— 
ete: Oe ete Ruf der Hierophanten, vgi, Usener. 
Hh. Adut, 45. 295. 

tute Hach. > wohl y.)) au Ar. Ee. 1455, 
—feriet: Acmiie Bicow Nom D. ar. 166— 
iebtapts: Pou tipen.—ayvortéiqe: vielomeber 
pair — 

wag: toni. Mehler Moth, 3. 4: hitches 
—jeapi: Tae sroferey eeermin Hripanua Suiel 
ef neg? poem, italien. gugari—pokoert |; Phis, 
Per, (2 ist dae eal wieh| Uber biebies 1. —yermnmry Pi. 
com, 2007 ° Giri) t00 puptiey Zot—oien PL Py 
goo; Muamuecrus smetcher.—prrepa) vid cB Br. 
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(88, Wilamwwits, Plato 2. 374 —porexdens: 
Herel, Att. (?) oe, met. 2.—Wo  anhigns, erncetits, 
endiedes, phAnog, witty cine Parbe bezeichnen, ist 
c nicht dic dee pihor KuSaviey, sondern dic 
ther yh Mulas of Modip yh Kuso Hsch,, pig- 
mentum Melinam hei den Romern.—pndemspacs 
gicht es nicht; pod(Mowépaue Theos ob, 1 
RehOrt zu. pahdc == Daveds, ushowapeded, isdhoupos. 
Wilamowitz, Textyenh, gr. Budoliter a17— 
ungpdoum: Carm, pop. 35. 2 D,—ulvtwes Phid. Fu, 
P- 47. Ji: vielmehr play, cf Hach. & ¥. xomitar 
loc. Lex. 12 wivéwo (pve codd., corr. Mras}— 
vope (8): Archil. 49 coni. Wilamowitx, Herm, 
1924. 273, bestatigt durch Hsch, a.y, tages 

wetort: Plu. Crass. 10.—wely: woler Sgpoctive: 
Hich.—vovtes Hes. Fr. 4% ist Adjehtiv, wic Th. 
7? vent, cf. Wilamewitz, [iar und Hamer 462!. 
—vénas bei Suid. ist kein Adjektiv, sondern 
thertragen wie drres Herond. 6. si. 

268m Call. Pr. gea- Moven yap Adsor slsdptny, 
Witamowits, Mellenist. Dicht. 2. 42. 

Vetbesserungibediirftive Anyaben sur Pro- 
sodic, ita bee: A: 
fix, 304 beweist kein i, wohl aber Lyc, 950. 
1350.—-Kapyers -ves bei Thooe. durch den Dialekt ; 
picht durch das Metrum bedingt.—«eya-. o 
dich Epich, Horat, Juvenal. gesichert, © bei 
spaten Byzantinern (A. Pog. 24) besagt niche— 
spovuusd: xpeew auch Philem, ap, Ath. 64 ¢, 
et, ephwor Hech,, also nicht ‘metri gr.’—Mivx: 
niemals L Miao PL, com. 15D. ist der olympische 
Stadionike von 400 y, Cher., cf, Sokrates 7 (1919), 
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The Greek Language. By B. F.C. Arxison,. 
Pp, viii + 954. London: Faber and Faber, 
1031. ths 

No Hellenist can afford to neglect the history 
of the language which ix both the object and the 
instrument of his study, A warm welcome will 
therefore be given to Dr, Atkinson's hook, whirh 
for the first time in Enylish gives © a summary 
history of the whole language from ite origins to 
the prevent day.’ This history attempt) to 
combine ‘the linguistic wpproack with a. beicf 
account of the literary language,’ and & therefore 
intesded tot for the epecialist in either field but 
chilly for the student of Greek who wilhes ta 
acquire a knowledge of the history of the language 
he ie reading. But in order to cater for those 
whe are not pursuing Greek ytadies in particular, 
many specimens of Greek literature are printed 

Jn full and transiation added. This will give 

the book additional value as a Imguistic 

anthology, 

The opening chapter deals with the difficuls 
subject of Origins. Here the treatment js hardly 
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satisfactory. Seanty though the material, may 
be, a new thapter in the histery of Grek is 
urgently called for, The fariiliar statement of 
the place of Greck in the Tode-European family 
is not ecnough. The antiquity of the fanguage, 
its long early history and its comples chararter 
might have had fuller teeatment, P. ay is 
excellent, bot samething more i needed about 
the elements which went to the making af Greek 
than the analysis which follows of 9 few passages 
of the classical language. The second chapter 
deals with phonology and accent. ‘The LE 
sounds are coumerated and examples given of 
their treatment in Greek with from 
ather languages. By way of enforcing this 
diffieult lesson, the process bb then reversed and 
the Greek vounds eromerated with references 
back to I-E, Next follows a good elementary 
description of stress and pitel: accent. 

Chapters HT and 1V call for littl comment; 
they attempt to compress into forty pages thr 
chief tacts of Greck morphology, ‘The next wo 
chapters deal with Syntax, Which, as is right, 
recaves & Ture generous allowance of space. 
Yet here again the author is clearly hampered 
beth by lack of space and still more by the 
difficulty of writing for different classes of readers. 
Much of the mutter on the syntax of the noun is 
too elementary, The etummeration of the uses of 
the cases, though a favourite subject with 
Classical Examiners, is liable to become a usetess 
rigmarole if it iy allowed to stop there. Dr; 
Atkinson has been too strict with himself, pruning 
his discusion even of the genitive case until we 
have little left bat a list. Similarly on the syntax 
of the verb; here the difficulty is well exemplified 
of making a complex subject suitable to the 
avernge reader. The desire to be dimple lias 
sometimes Jed the author to make things appear 
too easy und even mideading, Tin an p. 149 
an original identity of form is presumed between 
certain inrperfects and strony aorists;— A form 
such as for was originally identical with such 
a form as iBotev Ly the case of the verly Badu. 
the present siete was differentiated foom that of 
the aorist by the addition of the consonant, while 
in the case of how no such diffrrentiation occurred.” 
It is only fair to state that the falwe iovpression 
given by this passage may easily be corrected by 
studying Ohapter IV. On p, 145 weread, * The 
functions catia) gris are straightforward,” and 
+o }1 is dismissed in half a page. “The funetions 
af the perfect are not straightforward, M. 
Chantrainn’s Jfisteire de parfait grec is a witness, 
if one were needed, to their complexity. 

After a chapter on Dialects (we might have had 
ome an Metre with ) the author returns 
to Homer and Chapters VIIT-X give a literary 
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history of the languaye with frequest citations, 
Here the average reader will derive more pleasure 
and profit; he will be provided with a valuable 
huntbook to assiet him in reading Grock authors, 
following the changes in language and phrase- 
ology ander the expert guidance of « skilled 
pliilaingist through the Golden Age to the warld 
language of the ton, The chapter headed 
New ‘Testametit contains much more than that, 
Tt besins with eclections from Theecriius, Polv- 
bins and papyri, from Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
and Diodorus Siculus and Strabo, fut the author 
is impatient to reach the New Testament, on 
which he writes well and brings out the different 
ttrears of linguistic tradition that are yo he 
finimd im it, Hebraic, Polybian, Platonic and 
popular. After the New ‘Testament the Greek 
Pathors, but Dr. Atkinson regards as unnecessary 
“any detailed examination of the writers of the 
Byzantine age from a linguistic point of view “— 
hecause of the comparatively static condition of 
the literary, though not the spoken, language; 
but let the reader ernphrasise the wortls ‘from a 
linguistic point of view,’ ov bee will fil to realioe 
the many changes and fluctuations in the literary 
atyics of that jong pertod, The eleventh and 
final chapter i+ entitled) ' Greek at the Present 
Day,” [tis a briefaccount of the 

now knewn.as Modern Greek, with a glance at 
ite histérry since the twellth centary, for it sunt 
be remembered that there is « comilerable 
literature in this language from A.D. 1400, 

The reviewer feels guilty of having criticised 
more than prated this admirable book, The 
fhilis which he Has jndicuted are of tittle 
importance compared with ite merits, and If in 
some respects the method of treatment mm not that 
which the reviewer would have chosen, the total 
result is a farmore uselul and readable book than 
he himself could have written. It should be in 
every school library and every one in a Classical 
Sixth should read it—tu say nothing of all others 
interested in the history of one of the world’s 
most beautiful and perioc: languages. 


The Poems of Leanidas of Tarentumn. ‘Tyans- 
lated into English Verse by Eowyn Bevax. 
Pp, xivili<- cig Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1031. 10s, Ge, 

It is a bean for which we thank Mr. Bevan ta 
have in a separate coilection all the pocmn of such 
a favourite writer of the Anthology as Leonidas 
of Tarentun:, the contemporary and perhaps the 
friend of the incomparable Theocritus. Nor is 
he less fortunste in haying found so poctical as 
well as scholarly 6 versifier as the translator, 
who tvat added to our obligation by an intro- 
duction, which throws much light upon the 
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ethics of yerve translation im general and his own 
metheds of procedure in particular, “No one," 
he says, ‘will be able to tell from: the English 
poets in this litth volume how gned « port 
Leonidas was; they will only beable to tell 
how good « poct the trandator is.” Be it so; 
but we have also to tell how good rhe translator 
is;asatransator, He comes out of the teat well, 
except in one particular, He has expressly 
reserved for himyelf the greatest latitude in his 
use of metres, which, drawing upon the ample 
and yaried storey of English metres, he adapts 
freely to what scems to hin the prevailing mood 
of the poem in questian; but when te short lines 
arcimade to do duty for 4 elegiuc ones (as in 
XXXVI), or 24 for H- linesy as in) the Fig 
Tree's Message (XLIX) we begin to be restive. 
Caningtun's hard-and-fhat rule of Hine for line 
(and we may add * precept for precept’), though 
perhaps more applicuble to Horace than our 
poct, seems «4 safer guide. 

All of Leonidas’s poems except halla dozen are 
in the usual cleyiac metre, and happily none of 
them treats of the sensual side of sexual love. 
They are mostly imeriptional or sepulchral, but 
in few instances ceal epitaphs, Others are 
tefloctive or hortatory, and some few * cpideictic;" 
» called, that is, exercises of skill to chow the 
writer's poctical powers, His favourite theres 


‘are incidents connected with shephertls, asilirs, 


tisher-folk aod the labouring man in general. 
The poet himself was @ pour man and a 
boliemian. He has no great ination, and 
his subjects are often fanciful, but he ie pointed 


and tese and graceful, But the reader will be 


impatient to hear the translator himeelf, and tate 
hin quality, Here is a dainty littl: specimen: 


The image of « Cicala, eet upon the spear of Athens. 
See, not only in the tre~tops hidden, 
Happy all the summer day, the hot day. 
throughs, 
Music for the traveller, unpaid, wibiddes, 
Can T make, I drunkerton a drop of dew. 


Mark the cicala! With my light form taden 
The gocddess's great ypear-head, © mun, espy! 
As me the Muses, do I love the Maiden, 
She maker of flutes, little fluter L. 


Surely a charming lyric, though the last three 
work arn: an addition, a clever and i 
addition, to the original, Had a adliaeiee 
shoold bave Iked to quote The Pitture of a 
Perfect Man (LXXXVIL), but in that poem 25 
lines are taken to translate to in the original, — 
We ean thoroughly commend this presentoent 
ol typical Greek Epigrammatist, who it a good 
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reprewniative of the Greek grace without ite 
tow frequent accompaniment of grossness. 
Cc. R. H, 


Alexander of Aphrodisias on Destiny. Tram- 
lated mio English by Avausrese Frreceracn, 
Pp. 163, London; The: Scholarte Press, 
199%. aes. 

Owing to the gifted translator's untimely death 
before the hook was ready for the press, it has been 
posthumously issued by Professor Souter, with the 
Grock text of Ivo Bruus opposite to the Eeetish. 
But the latter beiiug comsiderably longer than the 
(reek original, text and translation do pot stand 
parallel to one wnother, anil it becomes 4 truuble- 
somo task th pick out for comparison uny par- 
cular word or senience, This difficulty 
much increased by the Groek being printed in one 
continucus paragraph with no breaks at all 
except for chapters where the equation between 
Greek and English has mw be restored. As 
capitals are not ued jo mark the beginning of 
new sentences, the difficulty mentioned is still 
further enhanced, The printing itself and the 
paper are superb, bat the type, though eminently 
hear, 16 mowotoneus to the eye through is bard 
precision, like that of black-letter, 

The treative ielf was well worth translating, 
being @ careful and closely reasoned elucidation 
of Aristotie’y views on Fate and Free-will, the 
‘wubtlest and most intricate of all questions it 
philosophy and religion.” In fact the pros and 
cont for and againmt.any theory are 40 evenly 
haléneed that the problem may ulnost be called 
insoluble It is much essicr to-sce the objections 
to either view than to etabtiah any conclusion, 
Weiting alywut the year oo ap, the writer in 
this eaxo argues against the earlier Stoic view of 
an unbroken series of Cause and Effect as 
nbtaining in the Gosnes, on the ground that this 
series ie wequential and wot causal, and that such 
a view of Necessity, aa the Stete futaliam implies 
—for he brusies aside the abwurd contention thar 
explains Freewill as & necessary inutinetive co- 

ou Of man's will in the processes and 
decrees of Nature—does away with the distinction 
between vice and virtue, and so with all respore-~ 
bility for our actions 

The tramlation seems, wherever the MS. is 
not to biame, to be a soand and accurate and 
intelligible version, even eminently mm, com- 
sidesing the difficulty of the subject, Perhaps 
we may venture on one emall suggestion, at to 
the word potd:, in the chapter (VI) where 
prophers and physiognomiste are tased with 
not being always successful in thelr predictions. 
This fe rendered ‘thas the nature and destiny 
of wach individwal. are pot always fortunate,’ 
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Would not the meaning be better brought out 

by some such tramilation as ‘do mot always tally 

or take the same road *? 
GR. H, 


The Epylion trom Theocritus to Ovid. By 
MoM, Cavum. Pp. vili-+ e8y.. Oxford:. 
Blackwell, to31. Be. Gd 

This little book, though ona subject of perhaps 
minor literary importance, i very ably and 
conscientioutly worked wat, ne point of any con- 
sequrnee being, as far as can be seen, ignored. 
At the outset the distinetion is clearly drawn 
herween the Epic tradition, as represemed hy 
Honrr, Hesivd., anil the Cyclic Poets (allowed 
by the more romantic form in the shape of: 
Hemns to the Gods), and the Alexandrian 
development of the Epic and ity substitute the 
Epyllion. ‘The intervening Attic period is per- 
force passed over us givimg no extant materials 
for comparison. The inventors of the Epyllion, 
or Lesser Epic, were Theocritus aod Callimachus, 
the giante of the later npoch, “Che new poetical 
form whieh thev create) was # short narrative 
story or incident in. the Epicmetre, and differing 
Wut litte except in aubject from the Ancient 
Hymea Callinmehus struck the note with his 
wiya BrBller ilye xoxdy, in hie contest with 
Apollonius, who tied in opposition w his 
eminent muaster to reinstate the long Epie with 
his Aryonontican, The Heeale, the first true 
narrative Epyilion, was the vider writer's ripesur 
to his daring disciple. 

The narrative fdplls ov Pictures of Theoeritus are 
with the Mecoly, of which we know but Iitthe, the 
earliest specimens of Epyllion, The Idylis of 
Theocritus that anewer thie description are only 
three in mumber, the Afvla, and the two on 
Heracles. In the Mecale the picture is not the 
mam feature, ae with Theocritus, and it contains 
digression tinconnected With the story. 

These Idylle and narrative Epyllia were 
further developed by Euphorion (born about 
274 §6,), who was perhaps the ariginator of the 
purely minrative form of Epytiion, and later by 
Parthenius, who populutised the romantic love 
epixxle, From these two writers derived the 
Latin Epyllion, 26 cultivated by Vergil in his 
juvenile Calex and his mature perteet 
Aristaus episexte of the Fourth Georgic. and by 
the court poet Gallaw mn the Crix, 

But the earliest Latin Epytlian and the must 
akin to the Alexandrian Epic idyll is the beaurifiil 
Peleus and Thetis of Ganutlus. Lt waa, however, in 
Ovid's Metirmorphorrs, which are characterised by 
definite plot, prominence of the love motif and 
sermational treatment, that the Latin Epyilion 
cone most fully into its own. “This ty one of the 
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most rematkable poems ever written, and our 
author has much of interest to say ofit, Each of” 
tlie filly or more stories, whith it contains, may 
he called an Epyilion, 

E,pyltia: boleh the stage for three centuries, Tt 
was left to Vergil co restore the supremacy af 
Grand Epic. and repair the failire of Apollonius 
hy showing much more skill and care in the 
conmmiction of his Epic odifiee oh ae 


Jules Africuin : tragrments des Cestes proven- 
ante de la collection des tacticiens greon. 
By J. R. Veeuteroxp. Pp. Ilyiii+ of. 
Patis: Association G, Budé. fo _/r. 

The Ohnriatian writings of Julins Africanus need 
me comune, but his profiaie work, te Qercsi, 
lees widely knows aod of different characier; #0 
touch #0 that sortu- authorities have wondered 
whether it can with propooty be assigned to a 
Christian author, M. Vieillefvod does not share 
this doubt, ‘aujourd'hui que tinue eomnmaissons 
tmjeux Vhistoire du TL siécle, oft tes temiances 
les plas cantradictoires, tes coligions tes plas 
diversas s¢ bwazzaient dans un Grange bouillonne- 
tment djdées, nous oe sommes plus trop étoands 
qu'un chrétien, aprés avoir écrit une Civone 
crophie ct des Lettres inspirers, semble-t-il, par 
ja fod La plue volute, xe soit laiew? aller & eond- 
poser un livre oG le diable a trop souvent 6 
place.’ 

The Kersot far’ Amulets") i @ miscellany of 
informution, writters: in an alliterative style and 
with a firm belief in the power of magical 
practices. Originally extending to twenty-four 
hooks, i ortly survives today in) seraps of which 
the moat inyportant ate some chapters of military 
interest, preserved by incorporation mto vhe 
Byzantine rectical monnals, These military 
chapters form the subject of M. Vicillefond’s 
edition; and of them he gives a full critical text. 
A well-arranged Introduction provides nor anly 
an pening ireaght inte the ways of the Byzantine 
compiler, hur alo 4& summary of information 
rewarding the other extant fragments of the Kerret, 
of agricultural, medical, or magical import, 


Anthologie Grecgue I: Anthologie Palatina 
Ill flivre VI).. By FP. Wacrz. Pp. 937- 
1991. goJr 

p= Physique V-VIII, Ry FH. Cawrnnon, 
Pp. 495. tagt. 90 fr Rhétoriqne I. 

By M. Durour, Pp. 2t7. 1932. 20///. 

Lycurque contre Léocrate, tragnrente, 

F. Diwreacs, Pp. tei 1606. rage 25/7. 

Platen V. 2: Ion, Ménexéne, EPathydéme; 
and Vo 2: Cratyle. By L. Misi. Pp. 
£65. 908, (ogi. goand asf 
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Plotin: Eunéades V. By B. Brive. 174 
leaves. ingt.. 25./7; 
: Anabase II (livres IV-VII). By 
P. Masquenay. Pp. 380. 193t- 35% 
Miche! Psalios : ou ! 
d'un sidcle de Byzance. By E. Rewatirr, 
2 vole. Pp. hoceviii + 936 (av, per voll). 
1928, 

Patix: Asociation G. Bude, 

The above are the latest guilititions to the useful 
Bude serice of classical texts with French tram- 
lations; the last-named yolume it inchided in 
ihe * Gallectian byzaittine,’ brat corresponds qwith 
the general serics int plan and arrangement. 
Criticism in detail of the rranstanions falls within 
the province of Freneh rather than of English 
echolarshipy, but the series cannot fail to be of 
service on this aide the Chanucl and the scholarly 
introductions will be read with profit, 


4. Festgabe A. Heisenberg. (3B ] 
Zeitschrift, goter Band.) Pp. 661; 16 
plates. Leipzig: ‘Teuton, 1929-90, 50.m, 

2. Charisterin Alois Raach, Pp. 106, Reichen- 
berg: Gebr, Stiepel, 130. 

3. Classionl Studies in honor of John C, 
Rolle, Pp. 3c University of Philu- 
deiphia Pree and Landon : ‘HH. Milford, to31. 
'>- 

The following note attempt, without any 
claim to be a pritical review, to point out it a 
epics of Complimentary Volumes the papers 
likely to be of value or interest to Hellenic 
students, 

t. This volume, dedirated to the senior eclitor 
of the Byrantiniathe Zeitichrift on hia sixtieth birth- 
day—November 13, 1929-—being in the ordinary 
series of that journal will no doubt be indexed in 
the varios Falretherichtr, It will therefore be 
sufficient here to indicate its general cliaracter. 
The Festgube, which contain 2 photograph ot 
Heisenberg, is the cevult of « sutgestion made at 
the International Byzantine Congress at Bel- 
grade in tge7, and. has been produced by his 
editorial coleaguc, F. Dolger, with te help of 
nineteen teginnal edlitus—Mr, N, EL Baynes 
representing England, “This editorial board bass 
collected 12 papers dealing with every aspect of 
Byzantine svudy, and thee have been 
in twemty-four subject groups indicated in the 
table afcantents “Chere are papers in Gernman, 
Pawlesh. French, Greek and Iralian. Keaders of 
this Journal will refer Firat to sertions 17-22: art, 
architecture, senlpturr, paloting peer aveaic, 
voins and seals, Inscriptions; but the tillowing 
papers ought also 10 be noted: F. H. Marshall, 
The Greek Theseid, p- t41, E. Jncoka, Cyriacws eon 
Ancona wed Mehenoned Il, 9. top, HH. 1. Mell, The 
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Commentary om the Prater by Nivephores Hlevanpdes, 
p. 295; ROM. Dawkire, A Cretom Apooalypoe uf the 
Virgin, p. goo: B. 1H. Presbifield, Some Sketches 
matte im Constantinople jm 1574, P- 5% In the 
sections on the various arts, 1 et above, 
the following papers cecur among others uf lesser 
interest: B. Filoy, Der Ursprung der althulgartachen 
Kunst, p. P. 23% J. Ebersolt, Sarcophages vnpidriaax 
dle Rene #t de Cotatintinople, p. 582. Sir T. Arnold, 
The Pictorial Art of the Focobite and Nestorian 
Churches fa note], p. 595: Schweinfurth, Greco 
wend dis italekretische Schule, p. 612) Mouchmow, 
Purticulerités dee rouneies bulyeret, pp. G26. Pratt 
W, M: Calder publishes Tuo Hacratite Tomb- 
stones (p; 645) and Dr. W. H. Buckler Two Can- 
way Diuriptions (p. 646), The whole anhi- 
lectural section (pp, 534-384) is alo valuable. 
The plates are clear, and throughout the whole 
volume there is quateriah of considerably more 
importatice than # Festwhrif? often contains. 

2: The Chorixterin, dedicated to Alois Rzach (of 
whom the book contains 4 photograph) on his 
cightirth birthday—November 16, tqg0—by the 
Deutsche Gesellschatt fiir Aliertumskunde in 
Prag, contains twenty-four pupers, all in German 
and mostly by his immediate colleagues. Foor- 
teen of the papers—varyig in length from 7 10 28 
pages—ere on Hellenic, eight on Latin and the 
remaining two on Babylonian subjects; one of 
the fast publishes a document on slave-sale of 
the time of Alexantler the Great. The principal 
Hellenic paper ts by Kurt Holzinger (Prag): 
Kriiische Bemerkungen cu som spiithycantinischen 
Arisinphunesrholion, a review of the codices Regine 
(Parisians 22)) aul Vatictems 1294 and of the 
views of their anodern rommentaiors. Jutius 
Jathner (lonshruck) contributes an interesting 
paper on the philology and history of xotondyotia. 
‘There ie a detailed paper on the mythologic ancl 
philosophic associations of ewopla by Victor 
Ehrenberg (Prag). Theodor Hopfner (Prag) 
writes a valuable paper—Dar diagramm der 


general photographs—an Antic Hduteion from the 
Cistercian howe of Hohenfurth in South 
Bohemia. OF the shorter papers the moot 
interesting to readers of the ZHS. will probably 
be the note by Karl Mras (Graz) on Das Exivtene- 
mininaun in alten Ather—fourth century wc. : and 
Johannes Geiftken (Rostock) on Béoxevoy Saipav. 
gh This well-produced volume of seventeen 
papers by member of the Greek and Latin 
of the University of Penursytvania, 
with other collaborators, contains besides a por- 
teait of Professor Rolfe two items that ought tw be 
in every Complimentary Volumme—a list of the 
distinctions and appointments of the honoraias 
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(here urifortunatey incomplete) and a biblin- 
graphy of hie works, Aa tees a coke aa 
cated to a former Profeawr-incharge of the 
American Academy in Rome (of which there is « 
ograph), more than half the papers are on 
topics The book opens with a good, 
sunple account of Quintus of Smyrna and the Siege 
of Troy, by Wo NX, Bates, which includes a sum- 
mary of the whole Perthenerioa, EH. Brewster's 
A Weaver's Life in Oxyrhynchus discusses the * statyes 
in the community’ of T 0, whose docu- 
ments were published in Volumes | and IT of 
Grenfell and Hunt's OxsrApnehus Popori—a frag- 
ment in the history of Rumnsy-Heflentitie Egypt. 
A. Gudernan’s The Sources of Aristotle's * Poetics * 
is chiefly a catalogue of ghwats, except in its 
refutation of any direct debt to Plato's acothetic. 
W, W, Hyde writes o discoursive and 
paper on Sophectes’ Place in Greek Tragedy, whicli 
shows, howeyrr unconsciously, the ales in- 
fhheemese of Mackail and Sheppard. Dean Lock- 
wood’s puper—Brmi"s Translation af the Pluteas of 
Aristophanes—is chicfly of Latin and tutnanist 
interest. FS. McCartney on Ancient Wit and 
Humour quotes, of course, but in tranilation, front 
the Anthology; the essay ia tninformative, 
These general papers arc at once 100 bright and 
too diffuse for English taste; the Latin stadies 
are more in the strict tradition of American sound 


jearning, 
W. R. Le FP. 


A Companion to Greek Studies. Fdited by 
1. Why. 4th cdition, revised. Pp. 
xExVii + 790: 197 figs., 5 maps. Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1991, 253. 

The latest edition of this well-known and use- 
tal work will be widely appreciated, since the 
thorough revision to which it hay been submitted 
has produved a greatly improved book, How 
well the editor's intention of not increasing its 
size has been achieved. may be judged from. the 
fact that though new articles have been provided 
on Gers, Music, Monev and Metre, and varios 
other sections have beer rewritten in whole. or 
part, the pagination af the «u portions 
hus been scarcely disturbed. Where peatible the 
otiginal auttiors have revised their 
init i some cayes where they were no longer 
living the assistance of new scholars was obtained. 
While it s not proposed to entumerate the altera- 
Hors in this edition as compared with the last. 
(see JHS. xxxvi, 120), it may be of interest 10 
mention that there are «number of additional: 
illustrations (among them one of the dure 
Matue from Artemision) and that the use of 
better blocks has greatly improved others: ¢.z. 
Fig, 73 (4 terracotta relief from Rhodes), We 
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Have fitile doubt shat the many eencrations 


of 
stliolars who will treauire thie book ax 4 sede 


mreum will realise their indebtedness to Mr. 
Whibley and the others who have co-operated 
with him in iis production. Ww. T. P- 


Mélanges Charles Diehl: Etudes sur I’bis- 
toire et wor art de Byzance. Voi, I. 
Histoire (contains a portrait of M. Dichl 
and a bivliograpliy of his published work), 
Pp. xxxi + 408; 1: figs, Vol. If art. 
Fp. 245 + Table des Matiéres; Platcs tp, 
#25 figs, Paris: Liltrairie Ernest Leroux, 


1930. | 

To this collection of papers presented to Pro- 
fessor Charles Diehl there have contributed 24 
wrilere from France, 5 from Roumania, 4 from 
Yugeslavia and g from Greeee, 2 Irom both 
Rulgaria and Czechoslovakia, } from Austria, 
Belgium, Italy, Russis and Spain, To these 
mitt be added Professor Vasiliew ane Dr. Ostro- 
gorky. All papers \are written in the French 
language: no other language was permitted to 
the authors. It would appear that the co- 
operation of English students was not sougts, 
thougii some Engtivtenen wete given an oppor- 
tunity (on payment of 450 francs) of having their 
names included ih the list of subseribers anc thus 

ing their homage to the * savant et litre 
Maitre qui « tant fait pour remetire en honneur 
tee études byzantines dams Ie pays qui ies a 
révelées au monde savant,’ 

Tn any review of so large a callection of papers 
it 8 only possible 1 record the tithes and to out- 
live the subject of the separate contributions t no 
detniled criticism can de attempted. In the 
first volume, which is devoted to History, Pro- 
fessor Anastasievi¢ continues his studies of the 
chrmology of the wars of Trimisces in Lee 
Indications ekromoloyiques de Yakya yelatices & ba 
guerre de Teinuseds contre les Ravers (4-5). Tt le 
pity that these etadics are so widely scattered: cf, 
on the conquest Mf Bulgaria from the Russians by 
"Tximisces, Seminarium Kondokovianum 4 (1920), 
4: Die chronologischin Angabm. des Skylitzes 
(Kedrenat) ther den Rassenzug dex Tcimisher, BZ. 
4+ (1931), g2893; Le chrmalogie de la guerre 
russe de Tcimiscls, Byzantion-6 (1031), 397-42: 
Bolgarira 973°-R0 goda, Byzantinoslayica 3 (1954), 

103-) clasely connected with these Dit ah 
wer Arabersiige des Trimiskes, BZ. 40 (1929-30), 
4o0-405. The conclusion of the present paper— 
that the war lasted some three years, from 971 to 
973 of G74—hits been challenged by Frans Dolger, 
BX 31 (1031), 449, Who will shortly maintain 
in an article in the BZ. that the war is to be 
Hated to o71- 


In Les Fuifh et be fice dans l Empire byzentin (>-29), 


1ST 


WA. Andreadés gives « magnificently docamented 
study of the question whether the Jews were 
tubjected ta a special tax [cf his former paper, 
of “EBpates Wv 2G Buzevred apd, Exexrnpls tis 
*Exorpilag 7G" Bu garriwe orrovSade 7 (toug), 
s-29]; the result of the inquiry is indecisive, 
though the chrysobul of March 1993 (published 
by Mikloxich and Miiller, V. 10,5) adduced by 
Frame Délger is an. argument in favour Of an 
affirmative answer, 

N. Banescu—Pait-on sdentifier le Zamblecus der 
documents ragussiny 2? (41—44)—thinks that this 
mutt be the phy mentes of the reign of Andro- 
nicus (rg2h-q1), Arenios Tzambiakon, and 
comiders the evidence for the extent of the family 
estates situated in the neighbourhood of These- 
loniva. 

G. L. Bratianiy, L'hyperpire bysantin a. fa 
monnuia d'or des véfpmbliques itallennes au X11 Ip sidcte 
(37-48) discumecs the reappearance of gold 
coinage in Weatern Europe in the thirteenth 
century; he concludes that this is not due to the 
influence of Rast Rome: ‘ay point de vor 
mae ya Vépeque des Paléologues manjue 
— décadence inémédiable; la erie 
saamhiire en est Viodice le plus frappant. Ce 
n'est pas A Constantinople qu'il faut aller cher~ 
cher la renaisance seoonamiyun de l'Europe, mais 
dana les cités prospéres de I'Italie du Xile 
siécle qui ont pu prendre en main la frappe do 
ban besant," su moment of l'Empire byzantin 
défiitlane avait laisse tomber.’ 

P. Collinet—Sur expression of ty t0l¢. salem 
cerepydyercy crux qui partent dans tes bagages, Exloge 
chap, xviii (49-34)—has contributed an interesting 
comparisun of the Byzantine usage of the phrase 
with the similiar Ptolemaic expressian of fv +4 
trom, an which sce M. Holleaux, REC, 49 
(1926), 3539-66. 

M. Dendias in Le Roi Manfred de Sicile at ta 
bataille de Pélagonie (55-60) disproves the: view 
that Mimfredl was present at the defeas of the 
Franks in 1259, “That view is not supported by 
the Diwali of Matteo Spinchi di Giovenazzo.. 
In the words * Re Manfredo andae in ia’ 
Romagnia i not Epirus (em Romania), tnt the 
Italian province of that name. Manfred did not 
cross to Cireece at this time. 

F. Dvomik’s paper, La tutte entre Bycenee ¢t 
Rinne A propor del’ Ubpricum au 1Ne siecle (64-M0), is 
a tupplemerit to his book (Ley Slaves} Byzance at 
Rome au [Xz sitele, Paris, 1926) of great interest 
ard real importance,. He hat given ws a #im- 
mary of the history *de I"Iilyricum eeclésias- 
tique’ which should be studied together with 
the works of Duchesne and Zeiller on the same 
mibject, 

J. Ebersole lin Suv Lee fometions et les dignités du 
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Vestieram Sycinten (hey) has written con the 
history of the meats sirananed in uticials, whether 
titulor of it wctive service ul the ccawt, The 
retin owes iis husterical dignificanee to the 
fiet that it contibuted nota litthe to that policy 
af peestive by which Bay, Rome equyht to daerele 
the barbarion world, winning a diplomatic 
victory which wae far less expensive ibn and 
treawnne than wae @ militery trnphs 

Jules Gay's puper—le patriarchs Nicnley le 
Myitique af, san. eile palitiywe (g1-100)\—b asi 
essay on the correspondence of the iunperial 
serretary. It is unfortunate that no account is 
thken of Steven Rumcimun's treatment i the 
same subjyect (The Emperor Rumewey Locoponars uml 
fit Reign, Cambridge, wag). 

Ws. Granit's paper, (acte ae fomdatioy fan 
trnimaitere dens lex prubinces yrecytes du Bua Empire 
cw Keer Wie sitely (rorto5). ia begal study: with 
iehoald he compared whan ja ina sense ite con. 
tiruution, the alien's Qh Abita in der 
Novellimgeitrgrhuny Noises Leone ales Weiien, BZ, 
3) lage), Ot-hq and further eco Steinwenter's 
Die Reckeectellong der Kirchen wad Kidster nach den 
Pahy, <eiticheift dey SavigneSiiftung fae Rachlin 
geeinchie, Kan AGL ta (rego), pp) 1-40, 

Tn Mahomet at lg Monopiiysisme (207-10) A. 
Grigeire discimecs Mahommt's close study of 
Christian legend and dactvine as show hy the 
trentment in ithe Koran wif ihe troditine 
conceming the Seven: Sleepers of Eptiesux arid 
mf the: Pulionid view of the death of (Christ, ‘This 

paper is wvalliahle for ire ¢omdderation of the 

religions faith of the Christidn of 8, Apahia 
whem Mahomet sought to win to his cause: 

RK. Guilland in de correspomdiner indie 
PAthuniie, Patvlarcke de Corbuntinnhle |) afey-o4 ' 
Tog—10) haasketched the figure of a Byvaritine 
refattnce whose neoram defeated. Its own ends 
(terego), It is Mereesteil (hat his life ok work 
Met a monegraphic irmatmernt. 

Inca paper on La rile des * Listing" dani l'histoire 
da ppaaey fe Cimmitomtinotile do fin dw Mle -stdele 
[t4isg5) L. Halphen hue eollected the cone 
Temporary texte to ilustiite the purt played by 
Western merchants, sailors and tier in 
the life of the Empire belore the Fourth: Grusatte, 
National army and Ueet were jonexitent; ihe 
Empire for tts defence against the Latina eoulil 
only ely apon Latin mereenaricet- “dane ces 
tonditions, la vietoire des emisds me pouvaii 

faire doute," 

EL Jeaneshonc—Sur om .wiele-unemiiee de thre: 
fettiqus Ussandin conten dame wy mamunnit de fo 
Bibothdcus Nationale de Mavis | Suppilernent ree 4) : 
ivanwction, nofed af commentuira (ty>-7o)—demon- 
titates afrrd) the complete lack of ormmuality in 
Besantine meiliings “wi l'on youlait ae fen 
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compre que des: ouvrages originaux, jln'y-aurait 
Tien 2 entygitrer, ct la page consacree & petie 
période plus que milléunire resieraiy blavehe,’ 

M. Lasearia im Le Potrtarcat, li Pde teal lt 
revonen ar {EF gtive de Constantinople en rqzg2 (uy I- 
7a) concludes Hina (here war no sath tecogni- 
tion, the Inalers of the Serbian Church oon- 
tinued after ot75 to be styled Patriarch In thelr 
own Church and toceign with this tithe the act 
emanating from their Chancery, though without 
the comer)! of the Qeeyawenica) Patriacch. 

In Eivcomee ef fey originer div Sultanat’ de Mowe 
(e7pt2), a Lauwent conmbures wharf Jn: 
effect ay appeminx io hiv nemegraph on the 
Soljuk congwest of Au Minor, Ry poy the 


Suitanate wae already in existonee, 


Count Lefebyre des Noteres in te patie 
Watlelage du chanel a ale hey! & Byceme ot dep cme 
iégues de com emilee (189-40) mer moore Hh. 
trates je well-kodwn view that the abolition af 
aavery in Western Eerope depended wpon 
"Templo du collier d'épaules, du dispesitif on 


fike cies onimanx'et de la ferfure A cows" (4, hie 


book Lo force murs amined tracers fer dgery Borer- 


‘Levrault, igeg) Of thee inoevation ihe 


Dvcantines knew only the iran ahoe ier echaredd, 
in the ninth century, and this was used only for 
hones, and -norfor oxen, therefore the traction 
power Which was at the disposal of the Tole off 
East Rome was small, and tho forped labaur 
Tomained a necessity. "Tl stilt vam de re 
procher 4 la Byzance chretierne d'avoir con- 
serve Mintitision neihate qui romps Li agente. 
antiquic: cllo obelssait simplement A la forse des 
choses.” 


BE. Lesh in his Contribution a. tows ofa monuccrits 
el cy bewte uel" Alesiadle Adie Commine (ro 1-99) 
concludes that ihe MSS, to be studied are 
Vaticanus gr. 931 (epitome) far the introduction, 
@ Plorentinos which alone gives the full ext of 
Book | slmoat completly, and the Gouliniatus, 
the sole MS. while inelodey the. end of Bewk XV 
amt the whole of Hook XV, The variants of the: 
Valin are thin ced, 

[ni L'hiitoiee Apernting itune PRiddvine générale 
(201-16), M. Lheriticer considers Byzantine 
hiitary as an carly wage of the Eastern Queatioi: 
wll ancient history finds ity goal in Byzantium, al 
fuxdemn and contemporary’ history fide in 
Byzantium ite starting-point., Ho nike, but dows 
nob anmwer, a very pertinent question: if it be 
toe that the Kast Ror Empire becomes in 
creasingly Oriental it charserer, what 48 phe 
ean Which itepires that trinslatmation 2. 
‘That ie indeed the all-important «question to 
which Profesor Diehl hay never giver an 
adecuate reply. 

Mo Mitard i Le powoote -imebériin sexi Neat ale 
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Lém VI (227-24) mmkes an interesting contrile- 
tion to the steady of Bvaantine sovranty: what 
was ifs range, and what in theoretical and 
practical limitations? Mo Mitatd might with 
advantage haye referred to J, B. Rury's Creighton 
Lecture. 

L. Oeconomps, ina paper on Lda inieliactual 
et weral des Byznmtins ters le weiliew ale XIVe sidele 
d'upres tine pase de Fuseply Bryenmins (225-34), re~ 
prints ch. 47 of the mepadcne trretery Perxe of Joseph 
Beyennios (cf, Eagéne Bulgaris, ietres oa meine 
Foveph Heyennies, vol. 4 Spang tl +784), py FO— 

23) with a tramlation, mid from. [t draws the 
contiusion that the Byzantine of the fourtoenth 
centary was ‘dégéntré morslement, abdtordi 
intéllectucllement.’ lt may he tru, bat 
preachers in other ager have been wont to look 
only on the darker sides of contemporary life: 
they are not always noliahle witness. 

G, Ostrogorsky's amily of Ler dbus de lo 
Chnirelle dea Imeiges (225-55) & of teal importance, 
hut it tnust be read in conjunction with his 
Station cor Geachictite dee Bilderstteitts, Breslau, 
1924, and his paper on Dir Clronalopis des Theo- 
phanes im 7 und 8 FJuhbrhundert, Bycantiniseh= 
Neugrivchische Julrburcher 3 (19490), 1-36, and 
iy pagers cannot be summarised here. 

. B, Papadopoulos, in Une Latte de Grégoire 
Pe chest de Tuhriz—Ruapports entre Bycance 
et les: Mongols de Peo (257-62), Mostrates the 
importauce Of Trebizond in the fourteenth 
century as-an active centre of aatronomic and 
scientific studies; and the favour shown by the 
Mongol. ralert of Persia towards Christianity. 
He publishes fron Cod. theol, gr. 209 of the 
National Library of Vienna a ketter from 
Chioniades to the emperor of Trebwond, 
Alexie IL 

H. Pertit, in Le pode de Mickel Glykns aw jou 
emprisninement. (o65~76) , studice thie composinion 
of the year 1156 as a document of importance for 
the history of Byzantine aml modern Greek— 
verification, corrections of the text, grammatical 
peculiazities and vocabulary. 

G. Rouillard contritmtes @ detaiied examina 
tiem ot Ley tuces maritines ¢4 commerciales des acter de 
Paton of de Laore (277-89) which demonstrates 
the powerlessness of the tary emperors 
in their attempt to control their own agents and 
the heavy burden of the gratuities paid to in 

I adficials by the subjects of the Empire. 
ie lier oF kl aidtelle wanees-Ob te, esate 
period recur in this later administration [ef Otto 
Beevk, Geithizhte des Cateryangs, etc 2 (1901), 
pp. 90 1]. 

Ps dy de Ricci—U/ne inuription Aycuntine de 

Rome (2q1-2—publishes frm the papers of 
Aldus Manutlus the Younger (sixteenth century) 
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the Lextof the Greek imecription of one Anima, whe 
accompaniad Churlott: of Lisignan on her 
flight from Cyprus to Kome in 14h4q. 

A. AL Vaniliow, in Quelgwes temterques ater lee 
royanees du Moyer Age d Comttaniimopile (ayy-43), 
aupplics a supplement to J, Ebersolt’s Constanti- 
nople tecantine of lee soyexeurs du Leownt (Paria, 
1418) derived (ecm Acahic writers, 

J. Zeiller discusses Le site de Jortiniana Prima 
(200-404) in the light of the article hy. N. Vuli¢, 
Os Hat Fuativiana Pra? Le Atwele helge ga 
(1928), Gavi. He coneluctes that Jtetiniana 
Prima lay Ly the neighbourhood of Scupt, buat it 
the province of Dacia: jv was the restoration aud 
enlargement of Bederiana pr Tiuresiust, oF per 
lays of both towins united jr ome Larger town Let, 
Zeiller’s article on the came wibject, Reoue dev 
pcrences relagieuses, 1 (1990), 65-8]. 

The second volume, devoted to Art, apens with 
w paper by L. Brdtier on La rvfmtion wrtlatiqns 
somes ker Paldolagnes et te mouvement dar (ates (1-19), 
in which te considers the effect of mormstic and 
huinanistic influenees upon later Byzantine art— 
to the farmer it Owes its iconography, to the latter 
ite style and vechnique, 

B. Filov, in Chapitenner de morbre mene déwpations 
de feuilles de vigne en. Balgurte (iv-18), stuilies a 
eapital from Preslay together with a similar 
capital at Choumen (iransported from. Preslav) 
and with two capitals in the church of SS. Peter 
and Poul af Tirneve which, be sumgests, aleo come 
from Presliv. These vine-leaf capitala dared 
v tho second half of the ninth century pr the 
beginning of the tenth are characteristic of carly 
Bulgarian art, and, like other products of the 
period, are clearly marked by Sassanid inthuence, 

In Les crmiandes de l'Europe orientale dam Mart 
(uy-27), A. Grabar i freace of the year 
1483 in the small Moldavian Chureli at Patraiagi 
near Suceava, representing through the symbol- 
io oof Conmtantine's vision of the Gres the 
crumue of St the Great of Moldavia, with 
the icon (dating from ¢. 1952) preserved in the 
Tretjakoy Gallery at Moscow COMME TOTAL 
the Kazan erosade of Ivan the Terrible againet 
the Tartare, where the influence of the Renaiss- 
ance is shown by the representation in perme 
(and not in symbolic form) of the charapion of 
Christianity against the infidels 

L. Grahar, in « paper Sur lee origines at ['domlution 
du type iconogrephique ide la ire Te Elewsa os (sa-ea)s 
ilhuareates how by modern methods the history 
Of the suveessive cesterations of an icon can be 
reconstituted (rough a study of the stvle and 
technique of the superposcd repaintings:= the 
history so recovered can then be used fo test the 
staternents af the Russian ehraniclers, He cone 
cludes that the Viadimir icon was otiginally:« 
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twelfth-century copy made in Constantinople of 
a masterpiece of Christian art crratedt at Cone 
stantinapir in the ninth to tenth centuries, in 
which the infant Jesus was represented as sanding 
on His Mother's knee: thisexplains the elongated 
form of the Child’s body in the icon, where He 
it no longer standing, bul sifting on Hin Mother's 
arm. 

P. Henry sketches Le tégne et fet conttrations 
© Etienne te Grand, prince de Moldavie, 1457-1504 
(43-38). Stephen's military anid political work 
and bis artistic and architectural activity form n 
whole and make of bis reign ‘un enemmble par- 
faitemont co-ordanné,’ Of that reign there is 
Hot at present any adequate and truly scientific 
account, 

N, Lorga, in Rahperts ialmorientans dems tyert du 
Moyen Age (59-69), discussing some rerent 

ws (eg. the fourteenth-century frescoes 
of the episcopal church at Arges, the fifteenth. 
century frescocs of the church at Popduti), urges 
that the new elements in this fourteenth-fifteenth 
century art are urither purely western nor purely 
Byzantine: this art is a synthesis whowe authors 
were the inhabitants of the colonies of the 
Crimea, of Pera, of the islands of the Aegean 
{including Grete and Cyprus) and of mainland 
Greece, which were Latin for many centuries. 
tn this art ‘il n'y # ricn de byzantin qui ne soit 
er méme temps occidental ... . i} n’y a rien 
occidental qui ne soit en méme temp influence 
par Byzance.’ To write the history of these 
colonies would be not merely to add « chapter tw 
the economic history of the Middle Ages, it 
would at the same time eludicate and solve one 
of the disputed problems in the history of art. 

G. de Jerphunion, ‘in Ls im, earae- 
Meistique icomgraphiqne du Nle sidele (74-79), con- 
siders that the Tharakion is not really “an gros 
boucticr ballant & la celiture *: originally it 
we a ‘coreclet muni dun pan retombant & 
droite": #3 the corset dieappeared the * pan qui 
le termine gura fini par n'étre plus que fe bout 
d'une jongue bande brodée ramende en avant.’ 
This band, fixed to. the girdle, etids in a Corved 
line, and as (tis drawn closely over the right leg 
it takes the farm of* un écumn efile ' with point 
turned wo the right. 

F. Macler, in Rohoule-Stlgt (1—a7), studies 
the fameus Syriac Exangeliarinm of Floneoce and 
compures it with the Armenia: MS." of Queen 
Migé* at Venice. He describes the ihimine- 
tions which, he thinks, tielang to different periods, 
suggetis that they have bees Loum! up in the 
wrong order, and * @ provisional clace- 
fication, A MS. like that of Rabouls should not 
be studied in italation: Syrinc, Armenian and 
Byzantine parallels should be considered. * De 
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tts bonne heure, tart que lon eat cotvers de 
dénommer byzantin fut avant tout un art eom- 
pesite, exéeutt non seulement par der artistes de 
la capitale, mais aursi par des artictes et cles 
artisans grecs, persans, armeénicis et dgyptiens, 
attires par ly réputation de la nouvelle capita 
de I'Rpire remain.’ 2 

G. Millet, itt La sisiom de Piarve dl Alexanirir (gq— 
145), endeavours to trace the orminal form of the 
legend, Which must have referred to the Meditian 
schiam wud not, ae in later versions, te the heresy 
of Arius. He discusses the subsequent develop- 
ments of the fegend and their influence upon: 
repreentations of the vision in art, He prints in. 
an appendix the Latin version of the legend ax 
given in Vaticamus 622, which bs earlier than 
the Latin text printed by Combefis: 

N. Okunev, in Fragmenty de printures de Udglioe 
Suinte-Suphie d'Orkrida (117-31), gives @ detailed 
description of the paintings which for the most 
part be would date to the eleventh and twelfth 
ernturies, 

V. R. Petkovie, in Un peinive serde da XIV e witele 
(193-95), stucdice Greek influence in the Serbian 
Church of the Middle Ages. In the church of 
S. Demetris (1517-24) at Ped all thei 
save one are in Serbian, but in the fresco of the 
Virgin with archangels there can atill be seen 
the inscription 69 to Sapoe ac ympos koovey— 
John, # Serbian painter imitating Greek masters, 
*voulait donner une preuve diserete de son 
trudition et de sa connaissance de Is langue 

we’ 

_ AL Proti¢, in Les origines savsimddes ot bycantines de 
art bulgare (137-50) sketches the Influeswes whic 
roa early Bulgarian art. Under the carly 
Bulgarian Empire the “ Prébulgares ‘—what is 
the significance of the word in this connexion ?— 
were inipired by Sassanid artand the Zeroastrian 
rtligion; after the conversion to Christianity 
they at first exrployed Roman basilical forms 
derived through Persia, ‘There followed the long 
period of Byzantine supremacy, and from 
Byzantine art Bulgaria in the thirtoeath century 
developed its own national art. 

J- Puig i Cadafulch, in Les periodes sureerttves de 
Vinfluence byzantine on Occident, Premier art. mma. 
Architectures Mutdjor, Eglises de Moldavie (161669), 
contributes @ technical architectural 
(which 1 cannot fully understand) of the uppear- 
unce alike in East and West at long intervals of 
time of * nichns 


nat alliny Ws to infer any contact, direct of in- 
es oo bee ment ee another, pedi 
wmilar facts can be explained only * par des 

fondamentales, indépendantes de J'espace et du 
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temps, commandant aux ¢velutions arciyi- 
-tectoniques, etsemblables sux lois qui constituent 
Ja grammnaire générale des iangues,’ 

G. A. Sotinou writes on Le sculpture sur hols dans 
{art focantin. (177-80). He attempts to classify 
and give a list of the known surviving examples af 
Byzantine sculpture in wood, These hasrelinfs 
follow. a tine of development which is parallel 
with those in marble and ivory. * La sculpture 
ajourée est, par excellence, le travail propre du 
bois ct @ influencé la sculpture ajourée du 
marhre*: the scanty material docs not, however, 
allow us to follow the development of this form 
of sculpture in detail, Ins the section of the paper 
devoted to icons In sculptured wood, special 
attention ia directed to the icon of S. George to 
be found in the Byzantine church of Gatlista 
(sitzatedt at scene bours’ distance from Castoria), 
which gives the impression of a statue rather than 
ofan icon, This statue, probably derived from 
Constantinople, is to be dated about the time of 
the foundation of the church in 1286-7; itis of 
exceptional importance, * car elle est unique en 
son genre ct elle nous donne unc idée des anuvres 
monomentales byzantines en bois de la dernitre 


I, D. Stefanescu, in Lex peintures du mromastere ile 

ae (18t-96), discusses the problem of the 

of religious pminting in Moldavia. 
Granted that ‘l'art moldaye est conane ane 
greffe de Vart byzantin du X1Ve sléele,” what are 
the relations of the artists of Moldavia to those 
of Wallachia and Serbia on the ane side, and 
those of Mr. Athos, Bulgaria and Russia any the 
other? The paintings of the monastery of 
Dobrovat (which are lere described) were dis- 
Closed in to27; they date from the fier third of 
the sixteenth centity, “The importance of these 
paintings lies in (he face that they witness to the 
survival in Moldavian art of a Serbo-Mace- 
domian current at the mement When this current 
is giving place to the iconngraphy anc art af 
Constantinople, which thenceforth exercise an 
undisputed supremacy throughout the great 
period of the art of Moldavia, 

J.. Stexygowski, in Les nestiges d'art. chedtien 
primitif prés de l'égtise arméntenne de Diurbckir et lie 
dicaration irano-sordique (197-205), discusses threo 
carly Christian ‘ iopost-<capitals’ found at 
Diarbekr, “he Near East and N, Europe farm 
it the judgment of Sirzygowski ‘un seul tout.” 
These cupitals confirm this conchsion: their 
shape is derived ultimately from the fire-temsples 
of Iran; their ornanient i paralleled in the 
finds now in the Museum at Oslo. 
These * inypost-cepitals * were not an invention of 

Remes they were adopted by East Rome 
Iranian world.—The aggressive 
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egotien which characterises so much of Steagow= 
ski's work is unfortunatcly not absent from this 
paper, 

O, Tafrali, im Le mwnastire de Suceoite at ane 
Irésor (207-29), gives & catalogne of the stuf. 
goidemith’s work and sculpture, MSS,, icons 
eromes, vessels and liturgical wtensils preserverd 
in the monastery. 

M. M, Vasié, in La date de Végtixe Suint-Georges 
Mlado-Naguritino (231-40), dates thie church, 
situated 35 Kilometres EB. of Kumanove, to the 
fifteenth cromry, between 1406-7 and 1427. 
He describes and discusses in their historical 
significance the architectura} features of the 
church; it does not show any sign of foreign 
iifluence, it is a partly Serbian work. 

N. HB. 


L'administration ¢civile de l'Egypte byzantine, 
By Genmarme RounrAgp. and ‘dition. 
Pp. xv 4- 268, Fara: P. Geuthner, 1929. 
There ib no materia! alteration in the scheme of 
Mile Rouillard’s work introduced in the second 
edition, but practically all the new material that 
has been published since the first appeared % in- 
corporated or mentioned, and # 4 survey of the 
evidence Jt is thoroughly up to dete, There ia 
perhaps room for reconsideration in the second 
part of the book, where Mile Rouillard deals 
with what might be called the psychological side 
ofthe question; she seems to have mere 
with the troubles of the government than with 
those of the mubjects, and to blame the Egyptians 
for the breakdown of Justinian’s reform It fe 
at any rate arguable that the Egyptians generally 
were not a difficult race to handic: the Alex- 
andrians were, but Alexandria was not Egypt: 
and the collapse of the systent of Diocletian in the 
cours of the fourth and fifth comturies was notdne 
so much to the mnate wickedness of the Egyptians 
as to the stupidity of the afficiak who imagined 
that Laypr could be governed on the san plan 
ws & European province: The changes int 
duced by Justinian can be explained in part os 
an attempt te wide the mistake of Diocletian and 
give Egypt u special administrative system, as it 
had been given by Augustus: there are several 
hints of this purpose, one very clear ene being in 
the matter of currency, Diocletian had abolished 
the old Alexandrian coinage, tused on the tetra. 
dracho, and hwd assimilated the currency of 
Egypt to that of the resrofthe Empire: and when 
the Byzantine mona a Arve by Anastasras, 
the same policy held. Justinian went hack to 
the Aumustan plan of a écparate coinage for 
Egypt, and in place of the Anastasian fotlis of 
40 mummia gave Egypt a follis of i nummia, 
But this and similar changes were not sufficient 
M 
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to re-establish the credit of the Byzantine 
administration: the real of the 
country bad passed into the hands of the native 
landowners, and the position they had otytained 
was too strong to be shaken by auch means. Anzdl, 
while the evidence of Byzatitine edicts and 
historians gives an unfavourable view of the 
Egyptians, that of the papyri suggests that life 
in the Nile valley lo the filth and sixth centuries 
was prohably more comfortable than it had been 
at any previeus period since the Roman conquest 
of the country, 


By Garrow 
Tzexorr. Pp. x +958. Berline W. de 
Gruyter, 19y0. 

This book has been compiled with much 
industry and Irarning, but one rises from it feeling 
that the author has ridden his horse to death, 
He contends that the Bulgar nation is of pure 
Tado-Ruropean sock, representing the Thraco- 
Illyrian peoples of antiquity and indigenous to 
the Danube valley. There say be a substratum 
of truth in this View; even those who prefer to 
consider the Bulgars as inteuders from Asia can 
adant the improbability of a wholesale annihila- 
tion of the original population ; and there is the 
problem of the modern Bulgar tengue, with 
which Dr. ‘Tvenolf makes play trimmphantly, 
though we in Engiand will not accept hin view 
that ‘a conquering people never foxes its lan- 
guage" {p. ta). But he secy Bulwars everywhere; 
they were at the siege uf Troy, they were cut to 
pieces at Gannac, * most probably on the Roman 
wide" (p. 226-—why?); they were the Priasgians, 
the Cimznerinus, the Celts, the Goths A 
sanguine temprcrament and an uncritical we of 
withorities have led him. regrettably to dverstate 
his ease. 


Ta Trkwrata Xpovia trijs Bugawrwiis Adtoxpa= 
Topics, By (. K. Korparos. Pp. o5- 
Athens: Ralles, toq9. 15 dr. 

Continuing fiz historical studies’ from ihe 
standpoint of Marxist materiniion, the wuther 
has published an essay on the Turkish capture of 
Comstantinupl: to prove that the fall of the 
Byzantine capital was diw to economic cases, 
which Jay at the root of the theological quarrels 
between the Unionists and their opponents. If 
‘monastician wove the shroud of the great 
Empire," it was become the monks, anxious to 
preserve their property and privileges, preferred 
the Turks to the Franks, while the common 
peuple sought in the Turkish eornquest any abate. 
nent of usury and taxation. In support of this 


* FHSAA sa, 
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Marxist thesis, he cites later historians. like 
Cantemir, who had aceets to Turkish sources, 
and Sathas, accusing Gennadios Scholarioa and 
Notaras of pro-Turkish propaganda in the 
material interests of Orthodoxy, That the 
Greeks preferred ‘Turkish to Peookish rule as the 
lesser of two cvils is true, but historical motives 
are more complex than the author imagines, 
Materialism, alone will explain neither 1258 Fe 
rar. "= 


France de Chypre. Par Nmoras Jonga, Pp. 
245, Paris: * Les Belles Letires," 1931, 

The Rownanian Prime Minister bas found time 
amid his manifold occupations to publish # short 
history of the Lusignane in Cyprus, a subject on 
which he wrote a monograph thirty-slx years age, 
The present volume would have been improved 
by the fusion of the four lectures delivered at the 
Sortemme, which serve as an introduction, with 
the political and social histury, which forms the 
balk of the book. It is regrettable that ne one, 
such ag Cobham, has completed the great work 
ot Mas Latrie, which covers only the first 
century of Frankish rule over Cyprus, and for 
the completion of which he left ample dovy- 
mentary material, since augtnented by others, 
Meanwhile, Profesor Jorga bas provided a 
succinct handbeck of the Lusignan period, hased 
upon the Cypriot chroniclers and the accents of 
foreign visitors. He shows how, till the low of 
the het fragment of the Latin kingdom of Jora- 
salem, Cyprus wis a base for the prosecution of 
crusades in Syria, devesibes the riches anil im- 
morality of Famagosta in the fourteenth erntury, 
devotes a chapter to the romantio crusade of 
Peter 1, and concludes with jhe revival of Greck 
influence in Cyprus, ont the eve of the Frankish 
decline, as in the Morea, of which the chief 
instrument wat Qoeen Helen, daughter of the 
Greek Despot of Misra, and of which Lachano- 
poufos was an example, while James U1, the 
Cypriot Borgia, had a Grock mother from Patras, 
and governed with Greck support, The most 
valuable part ix that which deals with the various 
classes of Cypriot society—the Court, thie nobles, 
the clergy, Orthodox and Catholic, the Greeks, 
Srancomuti and serf, the French, the Armenians, 
the Genoese colony of Fasugosta, and the Jews. 
The Greek rising against the English in the 
tines of Richard | is an interesting Historical 
precedent, As in Greere om Pranks leit few 
permanent traces, except their buildings, and to- 
day the only descendants of the Frankish barons 
snd the Venetian merchants, who succeeded. 
them, are the seralled Linohambakot, "The text: 
shows ovrasional signs of haste, “Thus the dates 
of Guy's death, Amuury’s coronation and 
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nears ieee {pp 25, tt¥) arr wrong; 
" [p. Bs be * Geoffroy,’ 
mentioned [p. sar), Honoriuxs U1: esis 
"Thelin was not "the wife of the Duke of Achens' 
(p. 416, of) hut the granddaughter of ane 
Duke and cousin and competitor uf another; 
Venice was no longer mistress of Eaboea in 1489 
ip 70). Books are sometiors cited a ant- 
quated editions: Benedict of Peterborough 
should fiave been quoted from the Rolls’ Series, 
ther Handbook of Qytrny in the edition of ta30. 
The tout! dérivation of Dieu d'Amour i from 
Didyma, 4 name also found it the Angotid, pot 
from the Arabic WwW, M. 


La Preses dans la Renaissance Balkanique - 
Etude historique, By Nictriionn Mowmno- 
routes. Pp. 149. Athena, jagi, 25 ff, 
(73 dr.). 

The author iy well qualified) by his long vol- 
Juboration with Greek newspapersin Turkey and 
his present position at the Press Bureau of the 
Greek Ministry of Foreign Affairs w narrate the 
history of the Greek Press in and outside Greece. 
Ho this nurmtive by av account of the 

lectual awakening of the Nek East, in 
which Greeks played a prominent part. The 

Patriarch Oyril Lacariy founded, with the aid 

of Metaxas and the protection of the Eiwtiah 

Ambassador, the first Greek printing-pres at 

Constantineple in 1627; but the Turks destroyed 

it ie se, and it was not till i zee that the second 

in the Near Puat was establidhed at Moschopolis, 
long after the erection of the first Slavonic print- 
ing-peess Tn Montenrgre in 1495, the publication 

of Lascaris® Greek Gratumar (of which there i a 

copy In the Gennadrian) in Italy, and the 

ercation of the first Jewish prese at Salonika in 
r06, “The fiet Turkish printing-press dates 
from 1720, the first newspaper ity Turkish frien 
18gt, the first Serbian journal from 181g. Ibis 
femarkable that, just asin the seventeenth and 
part of the cighteenth cewtury the Grerk 
intelleet derived inspiration fiom Exgland, so the 
firat printing-presses in both Constantinople and 

Athens were the resuit of Brinsh support, The 

history of Greek newspapers, in and out of Greece, 

is traced from the birth of the “graph of 

Vienna, as Profexsar Rousee hus dhown, on 

December 31 (O.5,), 1790, and from that of the 

‘EXAnvinds ToMypapos Of Vienna, the first Greek 

daily, in 813, Til 1879 Greek journals were 

Virws-pa rather than newspapers; the 

“AxpSnokis first used the telegraph. The develop- 

ment of a * yellow’ Greck preat, in which politics 

Ho longer compete succesdully with Hollywood 

and fxrtball isa recentevent. “The Frenol Mer 

sages C'Athines, aged fifty-three, iv still the oldext 
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hewapaper in Careecr, bat Siptinos has another 
which has celebrated its jubilee In tq27 were 
published 262 newspapers and 180 periodicals: in 
1992 Athens-alone has sixteen dailies, on Arme- 
nian newspaper andan English and a Gero 
weekly, Jewish newspapers appear at Salonika, 
Turkisli at Xanihe and Komotine, Outde 
Greece there are still three Greek journala at Con- 
stutitinople, three at Bucharest, cight in Egypt, 
twenty-one in the United States, and others at 
Johannesburg, Sydney, and in Abyssinia: but the 
‘Turkish journals jn Greek characters for the use 
aftle Turkophone Caranenlis are dead. The 
fit Roumanian theatre was also due tu Greek 
initiative. The career of the Greek journalist, 
Cassap,in Turkey, reads like a romance; but in 
the Balkare real life is oflen stranger than fiction. 
The book omits the vew Greck 

limiting to four the pages of newspapers, which 
tended to become magezines, It has a full 
hibliegmphy and supplemenie the previous 
histwies of Kalopothakes ' am! Dascalakis. 

WwW. MoM. 


Kove. TlarrappnyorrovAoy ‘loropia tod “ERAN 
vino §«="Edvous Gro tv apxomrariw 
Xpoveow wexpr TOO 1990.—LuprAhpeome Tip 
TiS exovoypaptniteny txBderecs teers. 
By PAvien Kanocimes Pp. 468 Athans) 
Eleutheroudakes, rqg2. 00 dr. 

This supplementary volume of the standard 
History of the Greek Notion coeers the hal-century 
from the annexation of Thesasly in 18+ to the 
celebration of the Centenary of ein 
1930. For the first quarter of the book the late 
Profissor Karolicdes was on wale grind, already 
traversed in the seventh volume of his. larger 
Ristery:* hut from ty ooward he had to 
avoid the pilalls of party pasion. A modernte 
Royalist, whe hath acted as intermediary he- 
tween Trikoupes and the ex-Patriarch Joachitn 
UT, sat in the Turkish Partiament as deputy for 
Sinyrna in tqo8, was on intimate terms with 
many of the actore in the Greek tragedy during 
ani after the Great War, and presided over the 
meeting in a be ppt Beer eae) Venizelos to ree 
turn to Greece, he sigh eocscrdbe ae to the 
publisher to write. Tenth 
Trikoupes os | the greatest sfaterman of modern 
Greece,’ who could not be compared with Veni- 

zelos, ' a selfinade man, impulsive, and, jn spite 

= all his indisputable talent, esientially a 

fighter” He regarded Constantine, to whore 

person be was ‘ devated,' acl erin ieee Land 
lender, whose policy was ' not Germancrphil * but 

aiined, Uke Romania in 11g, at keeping his 
army intact till towards the end of the war, 

* JHS. xiviti, aba = * JUS. xiii. 19397 |) 106, 
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whereas he should have joined suchas ssayahd ri 
had » Greece in any ease wou 
ses proc ergry He censured Prince 
Nicholas" letter to the Serbian Minister; urging 
Serbia to allow the Germans to cross ber terri- 
tory, blamed Gounures’ indecision—the result 
of over-study of metaphysics—and theught that 
only Venizelos could have otnained such com- 
paratively good terms for Greece at Lausanne in 
(o23. These judgments were all the more 
generous, because the historian was on the lst of 
the preacribed inigt7. He judged George 1 too 
much from ihe atndpaint of @ seholar: that 
affable monarch cared nothing for Greek his- 
tary, but he perfornsed the foat of reining over 
Greece far nearly titty year. The author blamed 
George L's weakness antl ignored 
Sophia's services to animals.and trees, Indeed, 
om the social side his uarrative is deficient. As an 
Asiatic Greek, edutated in the shadow of Santa 
Sophia, lie regarded the * Great Idea ' as mire 
important than aocial reform, ignored the ser- 
vines of the Leagun of Nations to Greece in 
wettling the relupees, am! scorned Bulkan Con- 
federation ae ‘a ¢chimuicra,’ comidering Jusro- 
Huvia Greece's * mow dangerous enemy,’ writin 
Uisympatheticatly of Bulguria, but coucludinag 
that Greoce shuuld now aim not-at extension but 
in keeping and developing What she has obtained, 
He severely criticised French policy, which be 
lickd rexpantiile for the Greek defeat in Asia 
Minor. His account of the execution of * the 
Six * showed no knowledwe of Sir Gerald Talbot's 
mivion tO eave them, narrated by him to the 
reviewer. “Thr great servicers of Zales were 
under-estimated by the author, who applicd te 
that experienced statesman the Tacitean cpigram 
about Galba. Characteristic defects of | the 
volume are the tiresome hubits af tefing much of 
the story in immense foot-notes anil primeertiony ins 
the text quotations from newspapert, extending: 
in one place Ww) + patires, while the style is marred 
by serpentine sentences of many lines Various 
ilips have escaped revision. Te formation of 
the Triple Alliance war in (ite (p- 27]; Manite- 
negro began the first Ballon War: Bismarck 
resignnd in bg¢ (p. 168) > Polites was not Foreign 
Minjater, but Greek iclegate ut Geneva ht the 
time of the Bulgarian Minorities” Protocol in 
1924 (Pp. 972); the Gregorian Calendar was not 
introduced under Pangalos, but in 1924 (p. $70); 
the premnt Goverment of Venizekie took officer 
in July, not August, eae (ps, 385). The volume 
contains 166 illustrations of great interest, three 
Plans, and a chronological table uf the chief 
political, literary and economic events of thin 
Period, the final judgmeny upon which, as the 
author cealiond, must be left for 4 much later his 


torian. Meanwhile he has bequeathed to us a- 


guide through the perplexing maze of recent 
Greek history. Ww. M. 


Wanderings in Greece. By FS. Birexets, 


Pp. 253; 22 plates with 2 maps of foyer - 


turn-backs. London: Edward Arnold, 
19g!. 

The author of a new book on travel in Greece 
has, as Mr. Burnell puinty out, every excuse for 
adding to the many volumes already written on 
that subject, since the idea} hes not vet been 
achieved. Nor will his own book prevent others 
from using the uime pretest, since, however we 
estimate hia attainment, we-find that he writes 
for # limited class—what one might call the 
intelligent tourist class, Like them, he does nor 
really wander, but keeps to the beaters track; 
visiting Athem and Eleusis; proceeding yia 
Carinth to the Argolid; then to Delphi, Olympia 
ani Knossos. Hit object is to provide a com- 
mentary an seme of the associations, religions, 
historical, literary und urchaeologiral, of each 
site, ; 

Given theve imitations, the book is helpful and 
amusing, The reader's interest is captured in the 
second paragraph by a picturesque story of the 
war of Grock independence and thereafter kept 
trows straying by other skilful devices. Indeed, 
Mr. Burnell could easily get his effecte without 
the purple patches and clichés of which he is 
rather too fond, for he has a real gift for selection 
and story-telling. . 

The information he gives is useful though not 
deep, and appropriately arranged for reading on 
a journey. A Baedeker must, however, be taken 
ae Well, for the only maps are on the turn-backs 
ofthe covers. ‘There are ane or two inucenracies 
that need correction: it ts misleading to say that 
the Cretan civilisation * finally catmi in a 


powmibly the first speakers of Greek, 
with Dhimini: of to negtect the identification 
of the Kynosarges site by the British School in 
1%q0 and 1807, Many readers may get a dis- 
torted idea of Greek religion through the authors 
absorption in a particular school of mythology. 
If this preoccupation with religion has made the 
bibliography w litthe one-sided, this could be 
coamtcrbalanced in another edition by adding « 
few more books.on Greek art, «zg. Buschor's 
Greek Vase Painting, the weakest parts of 
the book are those which deal with questians of 
Greek art (disamociated from mubject), and it ie 
Chapa pause 
ympia " ana S 
\ sense of humour ia essential to the traveller + 
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His accownl of a. modern 


Mr, Burnell has it, 
Aibeninn odvertiaoment deserves record "God 
ereated men naked,” it con, * and Mavrodapouins 
Ceathes them for 12390 drackmas the sain" The 
picture showed in the hackorountd a scemingly 
endless column of pertectly naked men hopefully 
marching fic abreast into the promises of the 
fiom, To emerge on tht opposite side of the 
bitthding te the nateiest Gf gests’ peitings." 


Instituia in Rom. By A. May, Neue 
Bearbeitung, By Ti. ¥. Mercxem aml F. 
Matz. 4. Supplement; Erganzongen eu 
Bd. i tir die Jahre 1911-25. By F, 
Marz. Pp, xxix 4-596, Berlinamd Lripsig: 
Walter de Griyter & Co., 1930. 30 m., 

Before comideration of the above supplement 
Engiish acholars will be glad to have a word or 
two on the history of this famous catoligoe. 

In 'go0-2 August Maw quublished the chen 
complete: catalogue of the German Acchanolegical 
Institute in Rome intwovolumes Volo | rqom) 
contained two main scctions, the first, general 
tod miscellaneous, dealing with apparaiue and 
meth) of atady; and the secon! devoted to 
antiyuities, comudered under place, both japo- 
graphically and by momeums. Vol, F (rae) 
contained acct on antiquities classified by 
their material and then by their content, and 
chapters on epigraphy, numismatica, antiquities 
fin the tuktrower semee), andl Christian art and 
archaeology. “This accond volume contained 4 
Valuable index of authors with the tithes of dicic 
works in-an abbreviated form, with references to 
(he pages on which each hook Wwas-descritbed in 
full Yhe work was printed on light paper and 
the two volomes could be bound together, making 
if one handy volume a complete subject and 
authors" catalogue af thid fe collection. ‘This i4 
the book which, bound in scarlet for prominence, 
lias been im use foe many years by readers m the 
Hellenic Library, It how only one failing, Anno 
Dowiini, 

Th 1003-14 Maui's Vol. I wap reprinted in a 
greatly enlarged form in two halves. This was 
not a supplement but @ new edition containing 
all the materiale of the yor yolume with the 
copious accessions that liad accumulated. The 
ti half auger ie first general amd :misce i 

cous section and tie next the topomrephira 
sections dealing with the Greek world, the Fast, 
and Tialy (including Kome)}. ‘The second hall 
contained the topography of other countrics and 
the section: on museums. Tt is to thes fee-parl 
edition if Vol, J (1oig-14)' that the book now 
under consideration is a supplement. 

It ja gratifying ty learn that anew edition of 
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the first halfof Mau's Vol, Il (1yo2) i just ad~ 
vertised, Lie repuitilication after thirty years will 
he a real landmark in tibhiograpiy. 

A critical review af the new sapplement: would 
require a. jury of apecinliate in prolonged session, 
while morely to pick out what, If anything, 1 
lacking in the Fnetitute's library would. ted 
laboriow: collation of thie with the previous 
janes sel would pive no information uf interest 
to tiers at a distance. These, however, may be 
giad of some description:of its contents, while the 
learned compilins may be interested! Lo know hei 
the make-up andl typography of ihe book atcike o 
foreign user. Ti should be retnetybered that the 
supplement is 2 supplement and not a mew 
edition, £2. 7t doce not contain thet booke listed in 
the rqr9-14 edlition, the arrangement of which it 


dlowely follows. ‘The scope is timated ty Hellenic 


and Roman Archacology, The orginal cata- 
logue did not deal with literature, history and 
philusophy, and the process of Timitation is 
carried further in thiseappiement by The-omesion 
of Egyptolagy ang! tho art of the ancient Eust. 
Like ibe volumes to which jtis.a supplement, lt 
contains Iwo inein sections, the firat dealing with 
the method aad apparatus and the second with 
antiquities considernd geographically aid by 
FITS LATINS, 

Ih Section 1 ihe most important contabution 
it the impressive list of periodicals, which overs. 
forty pues. “Diewe ore given according 
countries, and thiy id inched the beat way whim, 
as in this case, there i¢ prefixed to the catalogue 
a tabie (13 pages) of alsbreviated periodicals in 
oor alphabetical sequemmmee, with reference 10 
their full description under thelr countries of 
origin ao few paged furiher on. Tn the fuller 
descriptive list the magazines of each country are 
civen in the order of date ad which each series 
beving, 4& good arrangement worth) clearer 
prititing. But these paged exciit deeper than 
typographical qualms, as the eye falla om. the 
entries from Bulgarian, Catalonia, Denmark, 
Ewhonia, Finland, Jagoslavia, Hungary, Nor- 
way, Poland, Portugal, Rumania, and Sweden. 
Many of tbe publications of these connfriey 
courteouly supply samowiries, of at least tables. 
of contents, La one or other of the more widely 
spoken languages. Others do not, Now -& 
national language is a precious pod honourable 
Pomesion, nowhere more fospected thay in this 
country. Yet erchoadlogia lingd, eita brevis. TF 
librarian would combine to take only these: 
‘oxchanges” which afforded the helps manned 
sbuve, others might come inno line, 

Tn the masive topographical section which 
fallowe (pp. Hq-414) the supplement suffers 
somewhat from beiny asopplement, Lengthy aa 


“a? 
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the lim are, they strike one tis being excrashvely 
sub-divided. “This defect is probably inevitable 
nd aupplement aad would disappear where i is 
pesviile to cut the supplement up and caddis ta 
the comesponding sections af the irra week, 
The following figures show the mumber of pages 
doveted to the mere gulstantial sections of this 
Part of the supplement :—Asia Minor 95, Arabia 
aml Palestine 2p, lialy Go, Rome at, Gertimny 


29, The pages lieing tlosely printed, these are 


reetewariliy figures, 

The scctionon museunts bi independent of, anil 
equal in importance to, ils twe predecessors auel 
mmigtit haw been dalled section three. 1is the 
work af Herr Reinherd Herbig and covers over 
3 pages. As ono would expect, German and 
Tilt coueumne bulk. the largest, ro Pages being 
required fir rach of these enuntes, ‘The it 
Pages on private collections bring aogeiher 
muth wut-ofthe-way information of value. 

The topowraphica) tubex, nt 42 pages, at the 
ent of the supplement by the wark of Herr Anton 
Moortgur. ‘It covers bath the topegraphical anil 
uweopraphical sections. a 

Tn daney cattalowiye thee pacieitineg comnts for much, 
wnt detalicd comment am whiz puedy uy apology = 
ft) Many telerences to other parts af ihe egies 
logue. woulel be greatly improved by the addition 
of Hie page number, ep. on po 220 we have Pre- 
Tarn, wee Amitermini, Amiternent ie rue thar 
forty postey lhack and you have ty jumpin inl 
Pencirit four-page entry on Pompeii to get there, 
The difficulty, of cour, i (uit paige ooforencee 
mmet be inweried till the hook is payed, and this 
mean delay in production, fa) In an entry 
extending over mon than one page, cach page iv 
headed in latwe Claredon type With the relevant 
Hammes Eaapligh wiage adds the worl * enone 
Hurd" in hracker, thu minimnang the rik of 
the pat being txber tor the shole. (3) Chernin 
Authors seem to wuffer aime as their Enylisty 
beethren trom, the Priter’s passion fime Lippe 
Romun figures, These are Viluable: for pro 
fixing, say. to the volumes of the 2/4. but a pare 
Ot oofereoces printed ihn " Ovdhelde. Mecwl, 
NAS 1. tya0, “S$. ARMVIUEGCMEKXIN ‘Tar 
VITT 29)" ia very titing to the eye and, in ihe 
instance given, seems only to indicate the possess 
ion by the library of a fescicule mints up of twa 
Pages anda hie, (4) Incany one-section the 
bookie mre yolacest jay chrenolegical sequence. 
This arrangement does nt leu te the eve and 
would ‘have been clearer if the dates hac] beers 
giver: in amall Clarrsulon type. It is a areat 
advantage for quick reference if each ge of the 
fatalogue shows on its face the principle on whieh 
tie aresngedt.. (5) Admitting thara readershoulil 
look respectfully ai abbreviations ina language 


other than his Gwin, some which oocur dn the 
catalogtie do seem arbitrary and hard ti interpret, 
ee Pp a66 “oO gS" SAT know i 
Sondoabdrock: lat the rest® (f) Every pane 
4 bewled with symbols indicating robsections of 
subsections of subsections rurmiiuy sometimes bat 
ox figures, 12. 1 Acgaipy8. Aa exerciaes in 
security they ar marvellous, but { have mot 
roysell found ther of practical assietimee, and f 
think they might be teleyaved (ove left-hand side 
of the foot of the page where ihe Prini|r keeps 
his pet-nane for the book and other mysterics, 
(7) Misprints seem yery few. ‘Th. Leaf, p. 743 
R. M. Dickens, pp. 108; ELL Myre, p. 435 will 
mit misttad Fingtish readers: 

In working through the volume [ specially 
admired —-(1) the repetition of anual sclections 
of the -comtenta, enclosed Lo teddy printed 
rectangles, at the head of various ection, "Tiese 
auch the eye wand save referenoe to the complete 
content atthe beginning of the volumes, (2) 
The printing, on Pp 240-47, Of Ttalian towns 
ftw amider their ancient ‘Regione and ihen 
accordiiar to thelr modern provmecs, aod) on p. 
445i the printing of the wucient and modern 
foouccof diceinnorth Afries. (4) The accuraty 
with whirk, where Trviews ure cited, the mitiady of 
Aven onem-Gern revirwers amo expended) io 
ive whe full names of the writers, (4) The 
ihasian of selected references to Pauly-Wisowa, 
Iwan Murller, ftunn-Bruckmann, and Acnidt- 
Arnelung. 

But the oatatanding feature of both the tata. 
league: and the supplement ie the imelusiue of the 
vilunad exreutel referennes to periodical 
literature, “These make the hook of valile the 
world over. - All archaeological liliraries possess 
mate or des the sume periodicals ‘and all 
librarians will he ratified! to finel their-work cone 
for them: T hail indeed intended wid dhe 
printed slip from the volumes to the mended 
version af (le Hellenic Society's catalogue, but, 


hesice thir question of cost, the technical difficulty 


of a. greatly differing width of cotum is against 
it, However, the volunes will sland oom 
spicumaaly bound fear the catalogue desk and 
cut be used Iny our readers as effectively. as in 
their proper home. To our German colleagues, 
thanks, : 

Appended is a. price list of the whole work :— 

tooo, Vol. 1. out of print, 

1902, Vol TL; ont of print. : 

1413-44, Vol. Lonew edition, in two halves. 
pth | 

1930, supplement to this (reviewed above) 
{0. mm 


"493% Vol. 11, first ball, oew edition [now ad- 
vertised) 54 m, 7 
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Just Published 
Die inneren Propylaen von Eleusis 


By Hans Hormaxn 


ato. With 52 plates and 67 illustrations. x +. t24 pp. Cloth, 


RM, 27.85 


(Denkmaler antiker Architektur, herausgegeben vom Archio- 
logischen Institut des Deutschen Rei bes, Vol, 1) 


This volumo—the first of a new colleetion edtited by the Archaculegical 
Iustitut of the German. Etmpire—cantains detailed descriptions of the in. 
portant Grock sanctuary, 


Stockwerkbau der Griechen und Romer 


By Arte Merip 


4{o. 2x8 4-433 pp, xgq2. RM. t4.40 
(IstanIntler Forsehunyen. Heratsgegeben von der Abteilung 
Istanbul des Archdologischen Instituts des Deutschen Reiches, Band [.) 


Hellenistische Tische, Zisternenmundun- 
gen, Beckenuntersatze, Altare und Truhen 


By Erxten Perxicr 


With 35 illustrations and 38 plates. Folio, x + 09 PP. TOg2. 
Cloth, KM 0o- 


(Dic hellenistische Kunst in Pompejii Im Auftrage des Arechaolo- 
gischen Institute des Deutschen Keiches herausveseben von Franz 
Winter und Erich Pernice. Band V.) 


The publication of this work mects a Jong-felt demanil AU pruterial of 
importance will be ahovwn ley pleture, 


Romische Grabmaler des Mosellandes 


UND DER - ANGRENZENDEN GEHTETE 


Herausgegeben vom Deutschen Archiologisehen ltestitut, Rémised- 
Germanische Kotmmission, Frankfort a.M., Band I. 


Die Grabmaler von Neumagen 
By Witueta vox Massow 
With an introduction by Emm, Ketcer 


Gr. Quarta, Vol I. (Text) > x + 290 PP With 15x illustrations. 


Vol IT, (Plates): 64 plates, 4 colotires 
Cloth, RM Sr. 


One of the most interesting publications In the field of are hislogy, 
edited under the auspices of the Roman-Germanic department of the 
Archaeological Institute of the Germuu Empire, The wark lsof oma) value 
te the clusticn! archaeolowist and te the histetian, 


plites and: plan, 1932. 


Hiustrated prospectuses will be sent post free on application by 


Verlag Walter de Gruyter & Co., Berlin, W. 10 
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HEFFER’S BOOKSHOP 


FOR BUYING AND SELLING CLASSICAL BOOKS 


A large selection of Classical Books, both mew and second-hand, is Constantly 
kept in stock, Catalogues on « large variety of subjects are issued at frequent 
imervals and will be sent. post free on request, 

Heffers arc always willing to buy good books of any description, and will be 
gind of the offer of any Classical Books of Journuls, especially long runs of 


* The Journal of Hellenic Studies," ‘ 
W. HEFPFER & SONS LIMITED — CAMBRIDGE 
















THE JOURNAL OF HELLENIC STUDIES 


Vols, I. to XL., sof, net cach complete, or in parts 154, net each (except 
in the case of Vol. 1V., Part IL, the price of which it z17, net). Vols. 
NL. toll. Each Vol in two parts. 21s. net each Part. Vols L, 
V., X.. XX.. XXXVI. and XXXEX, are nor issued in parts. 
Vols. XIU, XIV., XXL and XX, are not sold apart from complete 
sets, (Price to members and Subscribing Libraries, One Guinea per 
volume,)—Index IX,.10 XVI,,. 42, Net. Index XVIL to XLIL, 
ios. net.. Cases 59, 6d. net each. 


SUPPLEMENTARY PAPERS 


Iexcavatians at Meyalopotis, 1fqo-1891. By Messin 10 A, Gardner, W Loring, 
G. C Rehards, and W, J], Woddhouss. #45, net. 


(ecliaioatical Siteein leaucia (Cilicin Teaches), By the Rev. A.C Headiam, ys. net. 


Phi and Orowinws Gf Athenian Buildings. By J. H. Middictoa, edited by 
fA. Gander. 7s. 6c net : 


Execavationy at Phylakopi in Meloe By Messrs, ‘T.DD. Athinvon, B.C Bosamyuet, 
©. C. Edger, Sit A |. Evans, D. G. Hogarth, D. Mavkearice, C Smith, and 
BE. Welch ses, net. 


‘The Sanctoary of Artemis Orrhia at Sparta. Peecavated and Described by Meu 
bets of the Beis School at Athens, 1906-1910, Hdiind hy R. M. Dawkins, 
Ulusteated £% ¢*. net, 


Chessifiead Gotalogrue of the Books, Pam and Mapes in the Library of the 

Societies for the Promotion of Hellenic Roman Stinties, 158 ret. 
Published by the Council and sold on their behalf by Macmillan 
& Go. Lid. St. Martin’s Street London W.C.2 









THE BRITISH ACADEMY 


CROMER GREEK PRIZE 


Wire the view of ninintaining ond encouraging the study of Greek, 
particularly among the young, in the national interest, the late Lord Cromer 
founded an Annuil Prize, to be adminietured by the British Academy, for 
the beet Essay on any subject connected with the language, history, art, 
literature, or philosophy of Ancient Greece, 

The Prize, which is ordinarily « sum of £40, is awarded annually in March, 
tinder the following Rules :-— 


1, Competition is open to ull British subjects of either sex who will be 
under twenty-six years of age on 31 December preceding the award. 

2. Any auch pereon desirous of competing mus} send i to the Secretary of 
the British Academy on or before 1 June af the year preceding the award 
the title of the eubject proposed by him or her, The Academy may approve 
(with or without modification) or disapprove the subject; their decision will 
be intimated to the competitor as soon as possible. 

3. Preference will be given, in approval of eabjects proposed, to those 
which deal with aspects of the Grevk genins and civilization of large and 
permanent significance over those which are of a minute or highly technical 
character, 

4. Any Essay already published, or already in competition for another 
prize of the same nature, will be inadtnissible. A candidate to whom the 
Prize has been awarded will not be eligilile to compete for it again. But an 
Fasay which haa not received the Prize may be submitted: again (with or 
without alteration) in a future year 20 long as the writer remains eligible 
under Rale 1, 

6. Essavs of which the subject: has been approved must be sent in to 
the Secretary of the Academy on or before 31 December. They must he 
typed (or, if the author prefers, printed), and should have # note attached 
atating the main sources of information tised, 

6. It is recommended that the Essays should not exceed 20,000 -words, 
exclusive of motes, Notes should not run to an excessive length, 

7, The author of the Essay to which the Prize ia awnrded will be 
expected to publish it (within a reasonable time, and after any necessary 
revision), either separately, or in the Journals or ‘Transactions of a Society 
approved by the Academy, or among the Transactions of the Academy, 

The Secretary of the Acadamy will supply on application, to any person 
qualified and desirons to compete, a list of some typical atibjects, for general 
guidance oply, and without any suggestion that one or another of these sub- 
jects ahoulll be chosen, or that preference will be given to them over any 
other subject of & suitable nature, 

Communications should be addressed to ‘The Secretary of the Britiah 
Academy, Burlington House, Piccadilly, London, W." 








The Society for the Promotion of Roman Studies. 


go, Heprort Souarr, Losnox, WC. 





Fresicint: Poe, SOR MAN HL HAYNES, Mol, 


"TH subjects to promote the study of which the Society was formed 

= are the history, archeology and art of Rome, Italy and the Roman. 
Empire in general down to about 700 A-D. In particular, so far as its 
resources permit, and so far as B possils aporspee ie to the wider 
objects with which it is concerned, the Society endeavours to encourage: 
the study of Britain under Roman occupation, both by devoting space in 
its Journal to articles on Romano-British history and archirology and by 
grants to funds formed for the conduct of excavations. -« 

In connexion with the Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies the 
Society mamtains a joint library of works on classical antiquity, and a callec~ 
tionof Jantern-slidesand photographs. Membersare entitled to borrow books 
and slides, and these can be sentto them by pust, Communications about: 
books and slides should be addressed to the Librarian at 50 Bedford Square, 

Aiftemoon inettings for the reading and discussion of | papers are held at 
Burlington House, Piccadilly, W.1. Notices of these are sent to all members, 

The Journal of Romar Studies, which is open to the contributions of both 
British and foreign scholars, is published by the Society in hall-yeatly parts, 
and is sent post free to all- members. 

The Annual Subscription fr membership of the Society is one guinea. 
The composition fee for life membership is ten guineas for persons over 
fifty years of age, and fifteen fumess for others.. Student Associates are 
admitted at the reduced subscription of 108. 6d, 

ns desirous of joining the Society are asked to communicate with 
the Secretary at the Haverficld Library, Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, 





The Classical Hssociation, 


The objects of tie Olasical Aswaation are to Promote the development ond molten 
the well-being of clissical siudies, ond in gurticalar fg) to impress upon public opinion 
he wlhtn of each atodies to an exinent place in the national suchen «if editcatbon; (Ay 
toimprove the practice of elassinal teaching; (¢) te encourage iivestigation and dull 


atten lo mew discoverios: (gf) io crea opportunities for intimcoure among lovers of 
clasical Learning 


Membership of tle Asecharlor ba opehic mean am women:alike- The -aniual subs 
scriptiin dy 46, (life competion, £4 03s.), aod there je am estitamce fee of 54. (uot 
charged to Libraries) Mecihers receive a copy Of the ainial Preéieediiigs dl! the Abe 


POTLO ANd, Ot a payin Of 2/6, of The Vea": ‘Wiel mt Clerical Stodier {both port frer), 
They may ales obtain. the Classivat Reeves: ad Clarice! Quertelp ar reduced prices, 
Wiough the: section euneuy: fue uaranteed noless the subacription is puld before 


January 30vtinearh year Grrrce wid Rune muy be Obtalmed for on annual wihscrip- 
jion af ps, Gel 


Applications for membership gheulil be addressed tthe Hon, Treasisrer Mr. 
PLC G, Luvepfird, MA., 35: Alleyu Park, Dulwich, SEs, fanpiries should be eent-ro 
The Trinngle Offives, G; silty Molton. Sirecr, W., achdtessed cither to ihe Hor, 
Secretaries of the Adaneiating (Mins B. Gedew and Me) RM. Ranenhury),oc (6 the 
How. Sevretary at any one nf the Disrict Branwties, vis. Aberyetwyth, bevlfordwhine, 
Birmingham, Bristol, Cambridge, Cardiff, Eve Anglin, Hull, Kent, Leeds, Leicester, 
Liverpeel, London, Manchewuer, Northumibertanicl payed Onirhaen, North Wales, Notting 


ham, Osford; Reastine, Sheffield, Southampton, South Woattern, Suues, Swauiea, 
Tannten onl Wear Somerset 











Pra 1.—-lir-onr, sige Heawogunes. iv Boston, 4.17. 


LITTLE-MASTER CUPS 
[Puates V-IX.] 
I 
THE GUPS 
THe word ‘ little-master cup,’ as 1 use it,! covers, first, * lip-cups,’ 
“band-cups, ? and variants of them; second, * Droop’ (ar * Antidoran ’) 
cups. I shall not deal with Droop cups; for I can add nothing to Ure’s 


admirable study.* 1 confine myself to lip-cups, band-cups, and their 
variants. Much of what I shall say has been said already, and I draw 


attention to the concise and accurate treatment which 


received from Ure.* 


hese also have 


Into the origin of the shapes Ido not enter for the present. The fore- 


ruminer is the Attic © Siana cup,” © 


Lip-cups AND BANn-cups 
Lip-cup (Fig. } and band-cup (Fig. 16) aretwintypes. In the lip-cup, 


the lip is marked c 


My thanks are dim to Marchesa Isabella Gugticlmi 
di Vulei, Marchese Giorgio Guglichai di Vulci, and 
Mr, James Loeb for their kind permissinn to: pulslisi 
vases in their collections; to Miss G. M_A. Richter, 
Mr, S. Bastionelll, Prof. HW. Bullt, De. LD, Coakey, 
Dr. G. Culoera, Mr E, J, Formlyke, Mr. ET. 
Leeds, Mr. R. Mengarelli; Dr, I. Nogara, and Cav 
EF. Stefand for permission to publish vases in New 
York, Civitavecchia, Wiltzburg, Boston, London, 
Oxford, Palermo, the Vatican, and the Villa Ginlia. 

Dr. BR. Aeitteseich obliwed me by sending me very 
precie notes of some Leipsic cups: Dr, P. Mingazzini 
by inspecting a cup in Florence; Mr. Humiry Payne 
by searching for a cup in Athens; Mr. F. N. Pryce 


by examining with me several cups in the Britiah. 


Mrseum. ‘To thee alo my thanks 
j-1L3.—VOL. LIL 


early off from the bowl, and the outside of the lip is 


Abbreviations :—EL means Hoppin, | Hewdbosk of 
Meck-fgou Var; and ABS. my Ati Black-figurs za 
Skefch_ 


4 o9q bee beet tac fae wider soree, for lretance by 
Piukl (Maleri, pp. e7g-8), who make it include 
‘Siana cop, which [keep apart, On * Sion cope" 
nee FHS. 49, p. 260, atul 51, p. 275- 

© The two terms are Buschors (FR, ti, p. 219). 

“ Ure in "Een. 1975. pp tio-4, type D; Beazley 
ant Payor in JS. 49, pp. apo-2; Ure in FHS. §0, 
PP. 55-71: 

© "Epral. 1915, ppe bt7-ao, types B and C 

*"Siuna cup” is of coune a conventional tenn, 
ond docs not imply any connexion with Eastern 
Greece. 
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reserved, In ‘the band-cup the lip is not clearly marked off, but passes 
gradually into the bowl; and is Brack outside as well as in. A minor 
difference is that in the band-cup there is often a fillet (usually painted 
red) at the junction of bowl and stem; in the lip-cup this fillet is almost 
unknown.* Why this difference? Perhaps because the lip-cup is * punctu- 
ated * twice—between lip and bowl, and between bowl and stem; whereas 
the band-cup is punctuated once only, between bowl and stem, and the 
artist feels eat he must strengthen the single punctuation—a colon as 
against the two commas of the lip-cup. 

Let us turn to the decoration. OF reserved lip and black lip we have 
spoken, In both lip-cup and band-cup the foot is black outside, except the 
edge (which ts reserved), and reserved inside? and underneath.? The — 
handles are black outside, reserved inside, Outside, the lower part of the 
bow! is black, with « reserved belt about half-way. 

The interior, in many lip-cups and in nearly all band-cups, is plain:— 
black, save for a small reserved disc, with either a. dot in the middle, and 
a circle or two round the dot; or circles only.® 


Lip-cups 
There are tour chief types of lip-cup decoration :— 


(a) Figure-decoration outside only (LO), 

(B) Figure-decoration inside only iar | 

(y) Figure-decoration both inside and outside (LIO). 
(6) No figure-decoration (LP), 


The figure-decoration outside is on the /ip of the cup, and consists ofa 
brief picture in the middle of each half—one, two, or fhe figures, rarely 
more! 

The Aandle-zone is regularly decorated with an inscription, often between 
palmettes. But the palmettes may be omitted; or the inscription as well; 
or the inscription only, The palmette is a small upright palmette, attached 
by a tendril to the handle: other kinds of palmette are very rare." In one 





* Ure ("Bore sors, p. ¢20, note 4) mentions three 
lip-cupe with fillets: the Leipsice ‘Tleson ‘I $a;: 
Asda; Louwe Foy, Of these, Louvre 


tomes in Sime cups and in cye-cups. Onc or tw 


wery large band-rupa have more elaborate decoration 
on the Underside (see p. 188), 


Aggo ib not a normal lip-cup (see p. 184) + the ocher 
two Thave wor noted, A iip-cup lately in the marker 
has a fillet (A-B, each, rider: the inscriptions div 
peeved a3 in the London lip-enp B qos, CP. pl. $4, 1) 

"Dre (fe po 017 mote 4) mentions wo cupe in 
which the lower purt of the inside of the apent is black 
insite: burin Bertin inv. 4495 (see p. 184) F-was not 
gure that the foot belonged; and Aaga is not a 
normal litie-master cup [see po 18g), 

* One or two have lines (arranged one, three, one) 
on the flat underside of the foot: Nearches cup; 
Euchewres cup in Londen; : .. kies cup in Flor 
ence (sce bohiw, pe. 476, 175, (84); epecial lip-cop ia 
Northwick (rec p. (Hes the outer Ines pet) Thee 
line: recur ii Gomtion cups (ser p, 15), and some- 


© The ier is very rarely black all over, Lire 
(Le p. 118, note 2) quotes a-cup.in Dresden which 
L have not een. 1 add ihe * gareos" cup (ace 
p- 174). 

The London Xenokies haa five on A, four on Bs 
acop it Leningrad (ato, St a16, Waldhouer, ARF, 
Po ta below) seven on each half, In Cambridge 68 
(CF. pl wo, 1) the animals extend even farther. 

H In Carkruhe 2596 (1, Ad. 1890, p.2, mo, 17 A, 
Welter, pl 4,10) and Munich 2193 (J. qui J, man 
faurting boy) the palmettes are of the same sort as 
in the Bertin Ergothoo cop (4°. (888, pl. 4, 25 
H. p. 8g), but without the bow-stisped adjunct next 
the handle 
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or two cups an animal is substituted for each palmette3* There is a black 


line near the top of the handle-zone, 


When there is figure-decoration inside, it is a tondo of no great size.™ 


The border is nearly always a band of ton 


es, with three or more lines 


edging the band outside, and the same inside.44 The tongues are alternately 
black and red, The oa ok se between the tongues are relief-lines 


except in a few early cups.!® 
of each dividing-line. 


here is usually a white dot at the outer 


Lip-cups (a) with figure-decoration outside only (LO), 


Here and elsewhere I begin with the signed cups, for they provide good 
examples of most though not all varieties: I correct previous descriptions 
freely and in general tacitly; and add fresh items. 


Paris, Mr. Morin-Jean, from Chiusi.. RA. 1915, 1, pp, 4-11, whence H. ; A 
arias PP 4 4 Pp 49 


fawn rubbing its nose; B, fawn grazing. 


Evcuermos son of Excorimos. 
Berlin 1756, fram Vulei. 7d?, 11, p. 289, ig. 53; H. p. 85. A, female head in out- 


line; Bis lost. A, Euyepceroioerey (the pai 


nter forgot the o of the name and stuck it in 


as soon as he remembered it). On B, hopyortpohuihs. 


Louvre F 87, from Vulei. A, Pottier, pl. 69; HL, p. 
A-B, each, female head in outline. A-B, cach, hepuoyeveqro 


143; phot. Giraudon tiggi. 


ECEVELE. 
Munich oce iJ. go). A, jd, 22, p. 103, fig. 19, 1 = Hp. tag. Subjects and 


inserr. as Louvre 
Mimich orig 


CT 2a). Jd. 22, p. to4, fig, (9,9 = Bop. i27. Subjects and inacrr. 


as Louvre ar 
Castle Ashby. H.p, tar. Detail of A, here, fig. 4, Subjects, and inser, on B, as 
A, heapoyeveceroucev. 


Louvre F 87; on 


“ Hope Menokles (see p. 198! aplinwes}); Tar- 
quinka RG 4194 (sec p. 179: sphinacsj; New York 
Epitinvs (pl. VILE; see p. e77= bicun) 

Tieson (ecc p..172: cocks); Musich 21372 (J. to: 
much repainted: sphinees), CL p. 184, nm, 27. 

The cup Louvre F 68 (Potter, nl. 68: Phuhl, 
fig. e122), mo which the whole Interior exorpr the lip 
ie decorated, ion Aric, ar * Aitico-Tonic,* bor pure 
East Greek—Pikellure style. ae 

“ Exocptions. In the Loucre Neandine: there ia a 
subsidiary patiern-baod on each side of the torune- 
band—dote alternately from top and boron of ihe 
boinding-line “The same in the special lipsoup at 
Northwick (ice p.18a), This richer border ia oomn- 
tm enoogh in Siam cups; and is regular in Gordian 


copa (ee p. rs). London B arg (see p. 109) has o 
similar dot-hand, hut only outside the tongues. 

‘Three cups have a ciple border of three of four 
litters: Genokles cups in Bouton and in the Robinson 
a ond an eorty cop in Cambridge (G8, pce 
Py 578). 

Tarquin KC gig4 (sce p. 278) hm a tone of 
figures, in liew of border, rounel the tamda,, 

Vatican gt6 haa the ordimary tonguie-border, hut 
ared line onutede it (Allbizeati, pl.g¢: the tondo ia 
reversed in the reproduction). 

“Munich acz1 (J. 20: J, man ruming; A-B, 
cach, lines), London B 414 (seep. 199). Cbcford 
fr. (1, sphinx), 
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tv, from Gela. H. p. the shape, Caskey, Geomeiry GV. p. 7 
base foe ALB, each, hen. pe yet ee erie Finn Pe 2090 Ay 


en Ds , from Vulci. Eu. 1, Sg 6. New, FA. pp..189:and 1 H. p.. gis; 
CF. pl 13, 2 S. pl. 4, 1-2, Hewes ol. ¥ A, Petehes hteetae: Olea’ B Bini 





Fra, 2. —Deran-o Fa. §, 2xiarcen, 


of Athena, A, Spuvoseroxer vyonpepes, B, yotpexormenuvery:, The foot may belo 
The relief inside, added by the restorer, is part of a Calene cunt (von Tidea in Partnreechen. 
Calenische ReliefKeramik, p. $4). 





re. 9.-—Lre-cer, moan Hrewoomes, In Camu Aguyv, 


Baston 03. a H. p.'343. Here, fig. 4. A-—B, cach, female head in outline. A, 
Opuvosrmocevps. 
SAKONIDES 
ashe ‘2165 65.0 27), oe omen Jal, 22, p: Ba 20-1; Hp, 922. A-B, 


Yoipexomr &. The =n8i 
farobably fo for sear ng arr ty i ‘here,’ is ey tsible) recurs oni iinechre 7 in the 
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Benedetti collection at Civitavecchia (outside, Herakles and the Lion) and‘in Cambridge 
(64, CP. pl. 14, 2). 
Berlin inv, $152, from Vulci, See under Tlempolemoas. 


TALEIES 
Rome, Marchese Giorgio Guglielmi di Vulei; from Vulel. A, pl VO, 1 A-B, 
each, lion. A, TodsSecroncey,  B, senseless and many of the letters not clear, 
T(ENPIOAANEIALANF, The palmettes have red hearts. Inside, two circles. 
Leipsic T 51, from Italy. <A, H. p. 941, above. A-B, cach, two lions, A-B, cach, 


a 





ho, ¢-—laacwnr oF A arcu, ean Preven, iy Boer, 05.054, 


Tadeides : yorow. The foot, according to Dr. Heidenreich, ts much restored and does not 
certainly belong. 
Vatican g2t. A, Albizzatipl95; A, here, new, pl. VEL, 2, A-B, each, sphinx. <A, 
TodetGesr i owow, B, TokmGepr! ceciev], The foot is alien and comes from a Droop 
eup (see 7HS. 49, p. 270, bottom, and Ure in JHS. 52, p- 60). 
Berlin 1762, from Vulci.. A, WV. pl. 5, 5 (whence HH. p. 338, but the swan lias lost a 
leg on the way). A-B, each, swan A, Tedanbes | crowow. By TraGecrroitonv. 


TLeMrobevcs 


Berlin 1763, from Vulei. 6G, H. p. 464, and Schaal, Sf, fig. gg: A—B, each, two lions. 
A, thevrroAsves : perorcey. B, Theviodene: ewuever, | attach no profound significance, 
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frotic (Ducmmire, AS. iii, p. 959) or other, to the eewwev, which is probably as a mere 
flourish. 
ey from Vulci.. A-B, each, ‘two panthers.’ A, TAssroome;:prrocaw. B, 
ea = KrUvWOV, T suppore this j is not the same cup as the last? 


TLEMPOLEMOoOs and SaKoNIDES 


Berlin inv. 9152, from Vulei, Hp. g20. A+B, each, female head in autline. A, 
TAevrroheuoccromesy, B, ZanoviGeceypape[ey]. One handle is modern, and possibly part of 
the stem, 


TLes0n son of NEARGHOS 


The signature always has the form TAcoovhovespyormaterry, except in the Leipsic 

sphinx cup, where the y is omitted (cf. the Siena fr., p. 19); 

ndon Bio, from Vulci. A, H. p. 384; A, CY, pl. 44 G5 ts ABS pl.t,4- A-B, 
cach, silen Sepouevos. The incised sketch is unusually se gg altered the 
attitude of the legson B. The face = neck of the silen on on are red. For the subject, 
ef the Berlin cup 1766, below, p. 174: it seems to have been a family favourite, for 
Nearchos has it on his aryballos in fs iy (see p. 199): 

Munich 2150 a from Vulci. si 392: oe tony Ss . fawn. (Ss lion's tail 
and. part of his left eg are modern: heael, shoulder, stags of the fa 

Givienvecetia, Marchese Benedetto Guglielmi di Vulei; Vale. | A-B, each, 
sphinx, | hope to publish this cup soon. 

Wathingicn 186-575; for Vube A, EL pgoe,, AB, eae ephac 

ashington 136, 372, Vv P 403. each, sp 

Castle Ashby, As ‘H: p. 370. A—B, each, goat. 

Boston 03.851, fr. H,p. 372. A-B, each, gnat inet ag, ¢ as H.). 

Florence, fr. What remains is the part of a goat or fawn, and rss ae y 

Louver F 86, from Etruria; A, Potter, 695 A, EL p. 398 ; "phot. Ginudon 16999, 
A-B, each, ram. One side is much restored, 

Formerly in the Chaix collection, from Cormth (Braun, ull. 18490, p. 739). AB, 
each, ram 
Castle Ashhy. Hi. p.378. Detail of A, sey, fig. 5. A-B, each, cock. 

Berlin 1760, from Etruria, Gerhard, TG. pl. 30, 4-5 = H, p. 36 a aoe 

Berlin 1750, from Etruria. ae sor; 5 Ph fo. 7 =. pa A 

Munich 2149 (J. oo) A, H. p. gor; A, fig. 253.. A-B, cach, hen. Tataet 

Formerly in the Bourguignon tion, from Capua, A-B, each, hen 

Orvicto, Civico, from Orvieto. H. p. 396. A-B, cach, swan “(net goose, as H.), 

emnoW 25- A, Panofka, Pourt. pl. 41; A, De Witte, pl. a= H. p. $97; ov. pl. 
13,4. A-B, cach, swan, 

t, fr, from Vulei. A, swan, See Bull, 1880, p, 144 (misquoted by FL, p. go, 
no, 44), 

Formerly in the Romar. market (Basseggio), Part, Annali, 1859. pl Cc, 1. A-B,: 
each, Merakles and the Lion, * Below, cock, anc Taesovhoveapyarrowcey,” 

Where was the cock?” Michaelis says "below each of the pictures (of Herakles and the 
Lion} a cock, and then the i earls "(Annali, 185%, Ae 62). De Witte, who refers to !.a 
potting in Braun's “below, a cock’ (Noms des fabricants, p. 80). Now the 
cock cannot have feenty the midele of the handle-zone, for’ the i Ener Ep Gy 28 the fac- 
simile shows, ran straight on. Michaelis’ words (‘a cock, and then... .*) suggest’ that 
this was one of the cups in which the handle-palmette is replaced ‘ae att animalt?, ae that 





* Cr. a ee olnochor in = verse, —e—eu— yee, eye bss ‘rest 
Goluinow (Paley. 8. 4; CF. pl 16,2). “The signa- Biever & Ppsbotéetukes madvie. The ifr. 
ture of Kleimachos in Flewis might appear, from mouth and neck of o long-ocked yah aig 
HL. p. 64%, tend in-a similar flourish; bot thati’  neck-aimphora, much us Athens 1036 (AM, 18, pl), 
emly becuiwe i, is mireported. “The imeription is Hs plate (p sad inten rel dey eal ack aghe 
complete, and reads Kuiwryusitommumio: that with the signature of Kuphiletos (see ART p.¢7}, 
is, at Pollak showed (AEM, 1895, p. ea), Wuizeys which have nothing vo dis with it, 
Wiroiqes telul lio TF mid thot thie be a good AY Sex p. 16, 
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the cock came next the hanelle. Ifso, there must have been another cock on the other side 
of the signature; and.if our descriptions mention one cock only, that will be because Braun 





Fis, 5—Lu-eer, eusen Tiox, m Corie Au, 


a -_ = ee, =a _— 
fa’ = — - ‘ . - 

a 

’ 






> | 
= ___— — | 


[ | 


Fie. 6—Lar-cor in Tun contycrios oF Mancumes [eameiis GOOLIELMY mt ee 





MENOKLES 
Florence 76362, from ‘Tarquinia. A-B, each, hen between two cocks. 


A, 
Mowvowhang = errowcey: J, [Ko ]Jevoxiasg: erromon[y :]- Palmettes, Dm. goo, Dr. Mingazzin: 
kindly supplemented my scanty notes on this vase. 


We now come to three doubtful signatures. 
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Villa Giulia 50679 (M. 604), from Cervetri? Mingazzini, pl. 89,6, and pl..o4, 4-5; 
Avonly, H.p. 62. A, stag; B, fawn, . : 
Mingazzini gives facumiles of the inscriptions in his-pl. 4, ‘The letters, on the side T 
have seen, are clearer than tn the facsnmile; TsawA . KEES: DO(ESN. ‘The letter before: 
the kappa is intact, but isa mere dot. There is space for one letter between the dot and. 
the first letter, hut nothing was ever written there. ‘The inscription on B appears from the 
facsimile to have been the same. — 
in, following Klemm, takes these for signatures of Archikles:1* Mingazzini would 
prefer Sokles or Prokles. Letus turi to another si the sume type, 
Berlin 1766. B, H, p. 47, A, silem Sepducves, B, fat (not stag, as H.). 
The inscriptions, us Boatedingler’s facsimiles show ( t 293) top), beara remarkable 
nce to these on the Villa Giulia cup. Purther, the Berlin goat is so like the Villa 
Giulia deer that it must be by the same hand as ee The Berlin inscriptions have been 
mterpreted by Klein and Hoppin, though doubtfilly, as signatures of Anakles, That is 
not impossible: although it must be admitted that the deer on the Villa Giulia me bear 
no special resemblance to those on the Anakles cup in the Morin-Jean collection. What is 
certain is that the Berlin cup and the Villa Giulia go together, and are by one hand. 


*'gageos * 
Rome, Marchesa Isabella Guglielmi di Vuici: from Vulei. 3B, fig. 6 A, lion; 
B, lioness. A, AAAEOSEMOIESEN, BLAAAEOSMEPOIESEN. Palmettes. Theinside 
is black all over, ‘The stem is of the usual type bat shortish 
The was seen by Brunn in 1847 (Geschichte der gr. Kiinatler, yp. 703). He read 
‘ Laleos’:; Kdcin (Afeist. p. 85) saw that the letters meant "Bageos L jor, gayecios"), but 
"he conc 


ainte that seems to be no more a Greck name than ‘ Laleos, t it was a 
mere senseless conglomeration. 
The writing is so deliberate and determined that one would like the inicription to Le 


“signature: but the mime is forbidding, 
_ Theeup, with it stout foot, black interior, solid short-legged animals, bic firm lettering, 
Rives the impression of being right early. | 


_The signed cups are characteristic, so that I need not mention any 
unsigned. I give a list, however, of * head-cups "—lip-cups in which the 
abe are female a an shoulders with the flesh sexs in outline. See 

U, 22, pp. 102-5 (Hackl); ABS. pp, 16-17; FHS. 49, pp. 268-9. 
[include the signed examples already mentioned above. eu 


Eucheiros-Sakonides group. Berlin Eucheiros. Bryn Mawr, fr. (A7A. 1916, p. 20; 
Swiuller, Ancient Painting, fig. 267), London: B- 401 (CV. pl 14, 9: Expeiposxahor), 
London B yo2 (CV, pl, 12, 10). Orvieto, Civico, 291 (phot. pass | clon B 402, 4 
C7itS. 42. pl. 16, 1: Za[poiBerwaked]). Mimich Sakonides. Berlin Titmpolenios-and- 
makenides. Florence. Florence 71009. See p. 200, . 

Munich 2166 (J. 12; Jaf. 22, p. 104), Somewhat akin to the last Rroup, as it were-a 
poor imitation. 

Civitavecchia, : 

Air sae aa group, ‘The Hermogeiles cups in the Louvre, Munich, Munich, Castie 
ten Phrynos. 

Oxford G 197, 1, fe., from Naucratis, Fig. 7. 1 take the krobvios-lih jection 

at the back of the head to be w blot. a vyjnedite | pigiee 

Munich 2167 (J. 96: jwf, 22, p. 104, fig. 23-4: Pfuhl, fig. 259), 

Berlin 1757, fr. 

Philadeiphea, Memorial Hall. 








But the cup seems to he entered twice in Klein Auakles 3. 
for 1 atppase his Archikley 3 to be the came aa hia 
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Rome, Marchesa Isabella Guglielmi di Vulei: from Vule Crode. 

Once in the van Branteghem collection (sale cat, no, 2), frr. [have not seen them. 

To these we may append 4 
fragment of a im-cup in Bou- | 
logne: here the face is notin 
outline, but in ordinary bE 
technique. 

In the New York Epitimes 
cup (p. £77), outline heads form 
part of the decoration: a head 
of Dionysos-on one side, and a 
female ‘head {perhaps to. be 
thought of as Ariadne) on the 
other, In the Berlin cup inv. 
4495 (see p. 183) the outline 
head — Dionysos: —is banished 
from its proper place, the lip, 
to the handle-zone. 

On a lip-cup in Marseilles, 
the outline ‘e finds another 
use. Four heads of Athena, act 
crest to crest, within the usual 
tongue-border, decorate the 
interior. Dot-" inscriptions" be- 
tween each pair. the outside 
ia plain, the foot shorter than 
usual 





There is.no band-cup with 
thie kim of decoration: but a 
*band-kotyle * in Munich has 
it, though the head notin qut- 
line (Jd?. 22, pp, 105; see p. 203). 





Fira. 7.—PRAGUEAT OF A LIF- Fit... 8—Faaumnrrasy Lin-cur eonen Nealciioa: ABOVE, 
our ix Otmomp, te 19 y.a7. in CVTTAVEOCIA; BFLtW, 1 TUR. ComcnOR OF 
Maucueaa Tanita Chormrnpa i Rowe, 


Lip-cups (B) with figure-decoration inside only (LI). 
CLARETAIGS 


Rome, Prince Torlonia, from Cervetri, WV, 1889, pl. 6, 3) whence H. p. 75. & 
Herakles and the Lien, A, Kaprrmos ¢ crowserqe i. 1B, Aoprrcregeroucnvne, 


BucHermos son of Eeoormos 


London B4r7, Micali, Mon, ined. pl. ye, 2; Hp. 87; CP- ploui, +37, ABS, ph 5, 2. 
[, Chimacra. A, Evxepos ; crouse. B, hopyotipstihus. The underside of the foot 4s 
decorated with black lines—one, three, one: eee note 8. . 


NEARIROS 
Louvre F 89, from Vulci. HH. i 171; [, phot, Giraudon 16993, 2. 1, Herakics and 
the Lion, A, NeavSpommoucev. B, NeavSposrno[mcr]y. Much restored. The foot is 
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modern, What is ancient in the picture is part of Herakles’ hair; his ¢. shoulder, arm, 
and hand; his buttocks and heels: the lindee half of the lion cat not the hind-paws), 
Herakles held in hist. hand nota club (as at present) but the left fore-paw of the dion, a in 
the Charitaios cup and a lip-cup from Selinus in Palermo.!” Partof the left paw is ancient. 
For the pattern on 1, see note 14. 
N&ancHos 7 . 
Civitavecchia, Mineo Civieo; and Roine, Marchesa Isabelle Guglielmi di Vulci: 
fragmentary; from Vulci: Fig. @ ‘The Marchesa’s fracment, which gives a small 
ttion of the exterior, with a left-hand palmette and the beginnmg of an rari j 
: » x tiuat be from the same cup as the Civitavecchia fragments; whe it 
actually joins | am not sure from my notes, but think It likely, T have no photographs of 
the artis of the Civitavecchia frr, a | rT re 1 
» Sphinx, A, Neapyes[sroncsjwy. B, arnjomn[vyl, T almettes have 
red foarte and red spots ab every other atl ee underside of the Bot is-as in the 
Lonion Eucheriros cup [sec mote sh 
Tieson son of Nrarcnos 
The signature is alwa Thsoovhoveapyoerotcey, 
London B 421, from Vulei. H. p. 387; CV. plort, a Fig... T, hunter, It is not 
absolutely certain that the foot belongs, 
Paris, Baron Seilliére, from Vulci: HL p. 399. L, centaur. Partof the foot, if not the 
whole of it, must be alien, , 
___ Boston 98. 920, from Vulci.. Gsell, F. de Fulci, pl. 9: H. p: pr ) A, Hambidge, a 
rity, P. 53, and pl. at p. 44, and Caskey, Geometry, P. 168, f, wounded stag. Geell's 
awing omuts the red of the stag’s neck, the white belly-line, the white inner edge of the 
tail, ee wate cote is the border, + ABS ca 4 fg 
tle P Cat, 1888, pl. 17, 100; H, p. 9777 1, ABS, - 5, 1, and here, fig. 
39: I, aay or #5 subject cf) the 1 Rhodes ekg (Jackpsl, Nes, CaM, P.. 37%) 
ig. 421 and fig. 420, 2), . 5 
; : ambciee 9, from Vulti, E, Gardner, pl. 95; H.p. 476; CV. pl. 20, sand pl, rg, 
~ I, X, 
Naples 2592, from Etruria. H.p. 394. 1, sphinx. 
Munich 2135 (J. 92), from Vuulek Bp. sas, 1, siren. 
London B 420, from Capua? 1, CV 2 pl ry, 5; A-B, H..p..986. [, siren, 
Copenhagen 105, H.p. 381; CV. pl. 117, 4. 1, siren, 
Boston 98.921, from ‘Orvieto. H. p. 418: the shape, Caskey, Geometry, p. 171. 1, 
youth riding the forepatt of a horse. ff says * only fore art leit: bat : sctiise is 


complete. 1, Oprmas (see Kretschmer, p. 177): Ay X@evoKAES: roman. B, the like. On 
the fine-border, see note 14. 


. A son of Evcuerros 
Vatican, Magazine, fir. 1, figea. T, winged male. A (complete on the: left, not. 
necessarily an the right), Eyepohvihuys, B, ho... huthus sromplite at both ens), 
‘ 


There are traces of a lettcr after the omikron, perhaps epsilon: if so read hoE[vyepo]huihivg. 
Palmeties, 


One unsigned cup deserves a mention here, because it is unusually late 
for a lip-cup and jinusually bad. 


Delos 605, from Delos. Délas, 14, pl. 50, 66 (Dugas). 1, Achilles and Ajax playing. 
The cisthide b quite plain. The tise ot filling Eroeiie- rare in Nietlettantel Gees 





™ Gabrici, Wasi preci, . . di Palerma # Agripenia earliest authority lor the exprenion if Alo, as the 
(trom id R. Ace. i Palermo, 19), firs. 6 ond po. 1, cannot be later than 550 we ; ia 
here, pl, VE. 7, Herables and the Lion: A-B, * Also in the lip-cup Oxford 254, the baurid-crrpse 
each, Geoyus;secAccetiea Gabriel) has already com Torome 466 iRobinson, pl, 28, and p. ini, iop) and 
pared the Gharitaios cup. Theognis doce not cecur Munich 2199, 
ebewhere wt ut Love-tame; and { sappose this is our 





Fie. 1 —Feow 6 ore, anism “Tiesox, is Chimie Anis, 


Lip-cups (y) with figure-decoration hoth inside and outside (LIQ). 
These are not very tmumerous. 
Eprrimcs 


New York, from Vulci. [and (?)A,-H. p. 79. I. fig. ta; A-B, pl. VIL. 1, 
riders, In outline, A, head of Dionysos, B, female head [Ariadne?), Lions instead of 
palmettes. A, Enrruogomory. B. Exrcrm[ocer jorecey. 
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The boplite on I must be dismoun ing a short 
chiton aod tee For the subject cf, tha can yn siih sneseytied mami has ny Foca in the Vatican 
(Afus. Greg. ii, pt. 68, 1), 
Eucnemos 

Rhodes 10527, from Ial A-B, Jacopi, Jalisso, p. 34. 1,'4 man’ (Herakles 2) 
STs SOAP Sa tee ear 
a out that & wats ¢ or tion on . 
Jeet cap Loan Louvre F 66 (I, Pottier, pl, 68): and the Roistion’ ntharos, Harvard 


Studees, 2, 
EXExK1AS 


from Etruria. WT. 1888, pl. 5, 2, whence H. p. 10g. I, winged female 
earl rane 54 cach, fawn, A, EXoenias : sa ai Pe > guts]. i Exorxiar : BETOIET = BU; 
foot is alien and comes froma * Siana ' cup, 


HeERMoGenes 


Formerly in the Canino ee. from Vulci.. I, two runners. | A-B, cach, two 
lions. 1, Auoov, Ooiwiys. hoSoiace. A, h{eppolyneserouct, B, [hep }wof yevess }rc1eforv]. 


* Myspios " 

Formerly in De Witte’s collection: from Ca 1, winged female (Nike?). 
rider; Bake the. On A, gurmos : eroncey. Onis baowecmumen buortniostrotecey, The sone i fake? 
but see Kretschmer, P. 74, note 6, 

XENOKLES 


Formerly in the collection, from Vulci. Raoul-Rochette, pl bh Ae 1; Aonly, H. 
e 31. a, decement Paris. A, Achilles. jm ree b, Hi 
instead of palmettes. A-B, cae tat Teast RR gives the 
first letter as. kappa). In the picture on A, Ayuus. 
London B 425, from Vulci. Panofka, Blacas, pl. Ai Diy A aoe 24; Hp. 421; CV pl. 
$3, t; A, Schweitzer, Herakles, fig. 28. 1, winged female Ate 
horses, Zens, Poseidon and (Ha cs?). B, Dio with ?), Hermes, and a 
woman. ey ah, Sipenehas aes The foot ham aia, the desrpion” is — 
catalogue fantastic, For I ef, per cup-frayment Acropolis 1787 ( ’ 
Baltinwsre, Prof. D. M. Rabiisson, from Chiusi, H. pp. 410-1, aha gi 413 trlenw, [, 
uth riding hippalectryon, A, siren between swans. B, swan between sirens, 
Ixorvo}oous, emougey, On B, part of the exowow seems from the te reproduction to remain, 
Berlin 1770, from Cervetsi? Gerhard, Trinksch, pl. Pe eenes ca ae Ais) Save 
I, youth ridiny hippalectryon. A, swan between sirens, fawn 
onan og Ah Grae Oorcicls lec os 888, i. A, Batir, Contmurs, 
ton G5, 1 Pome Nees t 2, 2; 4173 ur, 
Pe 2, §, and, here, ig. 73; the shape, uy third] Bis Re I, sphinx. A, fight 
sxetween two centaurs. B, lioness and faven, A-B, each, Xowoxdes ; eroucer, For A cf. 
Carliruhe 2596 (see p, 180), 


Ladd the few unsigned cups of this group :— 


‘ae 4104, fro Tarquinia. Afon. Saat. +4 seat L. phot, Brogi, and, new, 
re oe t4. 1, Heraldes and Trina: in & vand round this teks ereids dancing ina ring: 
then A-B, cach, chariot, between two columns. shesigiteeus palmettes,, 
A-B, cach, youpexartriesu. The foot ia alien mad was part fun core oh eg ene A 
large and cacellent piece, 


Berlin £773, froma Eeruide 1, man courting youth. AB, each, Nike. Meaninvless 
inscriptions, tees. Another execllent esp, nis 


™ J take what is written on the Louvre cup to be siljective from Topytecs, t punctuate after tiv ; other- 
for wcchée ut, 78 Sorhper Kshion); Poitier takes it wise Rolfe (Hure, S¢, 11, yo. 90) andl Bechtel (Gr. Dial, i, 
otherwise, Gat. p. 743. ‘The inser. ov the Borotian vase P. 105), A rude iambic trimeter, with hiatus at the 
reails Topyiwretaaces|ryiogutomalh]o., ie, Topyivess  cartura 
Hal, Sxorudos make aahcg (ar eakdy ecthod). Powsesnive 
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Fro) ¢¢.—FeAGMERTARY LIP-OUP, WIT THE TCNATIMG OF A iox OF 
RUGHEINGS, it TIT MAGAEIXE OF THe. V ATIOan 





Fin: i2.—Feow A-LiF-cur, nosip Eriranc, ino New Yor: 
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Cambridge 68, from Vulej.. 1, E. Gardner, pl. 24; CV. ph 20, 13 pscraal, > fig. 
55. Irider. A-B, cach, animals: A, lion and oness auacking bull, betw: Hi fin 
and a tion: B, bulls. A, yaupe : xoneieu, pachines ay A and B 
are unusually extensive : ee Oe Rs 168. ie By xs The i See also p. 168, 

Cortera B96 tc Orvieto, 1, Ad. 1890, p. 2, nv. #2 A, Baur, Ceatmurs, pl. 1, 24 
and Welter, Ai pl 4,10.. I, winged Artemis with lions. A, two centaurs . 
B, cock-fight. A, xawpexcrmmenu: B, youpexarramy, For the subject of A cf the Boston 
Xenokles cup 45. ‘18, and for the idea see BSR. t1, p. 2. Oy fre pelenctice dee 0ke tt. 

Munich au7t tl. 20), from Vulci. [, man rimning. A-B, each, panther. Mock 
inscriptions, No relicflines in the tongue-borderon I. Small. Recalls some Siana cups. 


I suppose it is pentbe that fragments of a large lip-cup in Athens may 
belong to this class 


Athens. Act. » from Athens. Graef, pl. 82. Inside, part of a border 
(tongues pls dost ) remains, Outside, thre rc feo the ip Dat a 
of it remains. {n the handle-zone, riders: but one at from 

Graet’s description, to have been next the handle: and it may be that the ocuntien were 
not in ee file, but took the place of handle-palmettes, as animals do elsewhere (see 


p.1 
le of the Athens fragments connects therm with the Cambrid 68 (above. 
p. 178) and with the plaque Acropolis 2526 (Graef and Langlotz, pl. 104). —— 





Lip-cups (8) without figure-decoration (LP). 
ARCHENEDES ['Apyer}Sns) 
London iqto. 6-20. 2, from Ituly. H. p. 54; CV. pl. 12,7, ApyeveiBecpe, 
Eroorrrzs son of Nearcnos 


Berlin 1758, from Etruria. H. p. 8o. Epyoteksseroveorvhioveapxo. 


EXEKIAS 
Munich aias (I. 25). WV. 1888, pl. 7, 2=H. P. 97: A, yoexixas: errors. B, 
ily 


Xexrer ; errouy baer igtions have not been given correctly hitherto: they are both 
complete, 
GLaugytes 
Berlin 1761. Hop. 113. A, Meverrserouom. B, Mavrvietosuey, 
Hermocrnes 


Louvre F 88. H. p. a4; hot. Giraudon 17070, 2. hepsyneperoneey, 
Roman market (pasa oh fx tam ana i tinetees 

NEANDROS 
Corinth, from Corinth, AJA. 1929, p. 536: A, NeavSposperonosv. B, NeaSposerrousay. 


aaa son of N&axcnos 


Oars (H. ys bapa any, Coma, ‘ 
Bruel Ie a8 (TL ren Far vps 2, 2A pe es et P3 ag a, Gy 

2714 ubilay- ex Letoe c, see Fadl. sted 182, no. 1 + 1925, 

p= 110, no 20). cidelbe $251 and S 5 30, fr. from S eengices cup. 
ipeic Tg, from Italy. i p: 482), B ii, from Camiros iH. Pp, 85; CV. ph 
SS 


™ | seize the opportimity of apologisiug for ogether wrong 
(JES. 4a, p- 264) that the plmqucbagren yee ts 
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Fm. 13.—Lo-cor, saxen Xenox.es, mx Bosrox, 96.18, 





Fr. 14.—Peow « Liecop my Taroumaa, RC 4194. 
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14, 4). Munich 2127 (J.17: H.p.988). Munich 2126 (J.rg: Hep. 989). Naples 252i 
fier Etruria (H. p. doa. Na hes de. aH te p- 395); | rvicto, Civico, ais Ort 
Syractte 5, from Gela, Taranto, from ‘Taranto (Ne. 1903, p. 205 = H. p. 4o2), 

atican ot p. gor; Albizzati, pl.34: the foot ater. Villa Cittin sobsa (EL p. 400; 
Mingazaim, pl. 92,9: no final v ed 


XENORLIES 

Orvieto, Conte Faina, oo, from Orvieto. .A, H..p. 495. A, Mewokheg: arouse. B, 
oy BMS: errouce[v], | 

Orvieto, Conte Faina, gt, from Orvieto. A, H. p. 426. A, XowaliA}es < e[trodjecey. 
B, Xowo . . . (uriless this fragment belongs to the last cupty. 

New York 06. 1021, 155. Sambon, Canessa, pl. r7, 2653 B, Hop. 42g. A, Ace[voxhe]s: 
errote. B, xecvereere, | take this to be the same as Coll. d’ant. [Bourguignon] tr-ig mai, 
1903, p- 22, no. 75, from Orvieto. 

. lenna, Oest.. Mus: 278, from Cervetri. Masner, pl. 5; FH. p. yao. A, Xoevordes. 
}, ETrCHETEY, 


Mosi lip-cups belong to one or other of these four groups: but there are 
three other types of decoration. 


Lip-cups (2) with izy on the lip. 


Like (8), except that the lip outside, instead of being plain, bears an 
ivy-wreath which runs right round the vase. 


HERMOOENES 
Munich 2153 (J..29). HF. p.128, Bach, hepvoyrsepmotcor: 


London B 41g. H.p.126; CVopl. 14,4. JA, Lepucyeaermessviue, B, huppoyevesferta jie 
or. tis not quite certain that the foot belongs. 


Leipsic T 454,¢., fom Tarquinia, H. p. 124. A, heppoyrremouser, 
The other cups of the’same type are these ;— 


Wireburg 161, Nonsense inscrr, (see F. Poland, p.4), Palettes. 
Florenee, four fragments. Palmettes. 


Cups with floral ornament on the lip are common in the *Siana’ 


group, 
I append the description of a unique cup which combines lip-ivy with 
an inside picture. 


Northwick Park, Capt. E.G. Spencer-Clurchill. 

I, gorgon., A-B: on the lip, ivy, with red and white details: in the handle-zone, 
between the usual palmettes, +AIPHNKAIDPLOMHN, “Che foot is of ordinar shape, but 
has nes a the underside, a red, three black, a red. ‘The tongue-border on 1 has a dot- 
band on either side of it, as in the Louvre Neandros cup (see note 14). ‘This border, and the 
eof the foot, connect the cup with the Gordion cups {sce p. 85). e same 
inscription recurs on a band-cup in Copenhagen (CV, pl, 117,.5), where Blinkenberg and 
Johansen consider it to be for yotpe xed mplico ut. This is confirmed by the XSiparanT pious 
as 4 band-cup in the Louvre, from Elaius, and on a fragment of a little-master cup in 

Hfeicr, 
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Lip-cups (3) with figure-decoration outside in the handle-zone, 


Like (a), except that the figures are in the handle-zone and not on the 
lip: a transterence of the SU principle to the lip-cup. There are 
half a dozen examples, none signed. 


Munich 2169 (J. 706). A-B&, cach, Heraklrs and Nessos, : 
Rhodes 11822, from Talysos. Jacopi, Jaluso, p.231. A-B, each, warrior setting out, 
Taranto, from Tarante, A-B, each, rider between: youths. 

Cambridge 66, from Vulci, E, Gardner, pl.22; CV. pl. 19, 4- A-B, cach, two cocks. 
Munich 2166 (J.15). .A-B, each, in outime, « cock. . 

Munich 2170 (J. 495). A-B, exch, komos (youths and naked women dancing). 


In the first three there is'a mock inscription on cach side of the figures. 
The pictures are brief; except in the last, which has thirteen figures on each 
side, and the picture reaches from handle to handle, just.as in the majority 
of band-cups. 


Lip-cups (n) with figure-decoration outside, both on the lip, and in the handle-zone. 


_ I know only one: for I do not count the cups in which animals take 
the place of the handle-palmettes (see p. 169). 


Berlin inv. 4495, from Capua. Coll, d'ant. ri—rg mai 703, p. 21. A-B, each, on, the 
lip, a lion (not a monkey as the catalogue and Hoppin say); in the handle-zone, A, a male 
head in outline; B, remains of a head (for [suppose most of the head on B to be modern, 
although I have.no notcofB), Palmettes in the usual place. The foot seemed to me alien. 


Signed fragments of lip-cups. 
The following signed fragments are from lip-cups; but it is uncertaim 
to which group the cups belonged. 


ANAKLES 
Florence. The inser., Boll. d'arte, 1928, fig. 15 t, above. I, part of the tor 
border is preserved. Qutside, between the handie-roots, downwards, Avawhas. What 
remains of the outside (part of the lip and of the hancle-zone) is plain, but I do not remem- 
ber if it is enough to show that there was no figure decoration. 
Leipsic, from Cervyetri. “Chere was probably no decoration outside. A, Aver[Ass] : 
Lfrrocey), B, AvaxAfes...]. Largish letters. 


Excloretes?] or Enaformes?} 
Oxford, from Naucratis. BSA. 5, pl.4, 50. On 1, part of the tongue-border remains: 
no relicflines, A, 1.6 fy ««s Wee in Uarmtridae’ a B. (p. 82). Not from the same 
cup as 284, 5, pl. 4, 500 (see p. 192). Probably from a lip-cup, since decorated inside, 


EXXERIAS 
Civitavecchia, There were no pictures outside, A, Eyorwrog: crow; (complete, cf. 
ihe Munich Exekias cup 39125, and the New York Xenokles). B, Eyouxy i... « 
Palmettes. 
j-4.8.—VOL. Lit, 6 
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Heamooznes 
Florence. = dart, Novy. 1928, fig. 14, 2. ‘There were no pictures outside, 
hippeysversron{cw)]. Palmettes, 
Pome There were probably no pictures outside. heppoyewew.... Palmettes: 


SONDROS 
Villa Giulia, fr. Fig. 15, 2. Tov8poy: ue . Four-stroke sigma. Just enough 
of the lip inside remains to ete that it was sharply offset: so the cup was not a band- 
cup, but either a lip-cup, or, possibly, a Gordion cup (see p. 185). 


'TLes0n son of Nearcnos 
Florence. Probably no pictures outside: Tivovhio[velapyorrowoy. Palmecttes, 
Brunswick. Theoofy...], [.. . rece, 
Heidelberg 8 28, No pictures outside. Palmettes, 


= = :.— 4 





2 








Pio, 15.—Feacen oF nwo cur, san SONDROS, IX tem Wows Cita. 


AENOKLES 

Orvieto, Civico, fr., fram Orvieto. Part of a picture-border on T remains (lines), 
but of any outside decoration nothing, A, [X}cevoxter serocey. 

Orvieto, Civico, fr,, from Orvicto, A, part of an animal #roup remains :—the 
part of the left-hand figure, « siren: and a wing of the middle figure, a bird, no Sst 
A swan. Acevowhes: emoe(s], very hasty, and the interpoints reduced to a stroke. I 
thought this was not from the same cop as the list. "The fragment is described, though 
not quite accurately, by Pollak .in AEM. 1895, Pp: 15) Whence HL p, 427, 


. 2 KEES 
Florence. J, rider. On A, in large letters, ... . sAagerot.. . .. ‘The lip is lost: the” 
foot is of ordinary shape, but the underside is decorated with Unes—one, three, one 


(see note €). Round |) the usual tongue-border (with relief-lines), Probably from a lip- 
cup, since decorated inside. j 


ANDRIAS 2? 


Naples, from Gumae. Mondnt. 22, -p. 404.8. A, lion or lioness, and Avipies .... 
The chances are that this.is part ofa Signature: inut it nay be a love-nurmne, 


Variant of the lip-cup. 


One small lip-cup differs from others in the foot, which approximates 
to that of the cup type A, | 


Louvre A242, from Cyprus. Potter, pl. 9. A, archer, |B, sphinx; Archers-are 
rare on lip-cups: wnother on a pretty lip-cup in Angers (RA. 1929, i, p. gt: A, an archer 
with a battle-axe rushing at’ 5, a wounded! griffin: an unusually carly grypomachy), 
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Group oF THE ATHENS E-xERIAS 


In this very small group, the cup except the foot is in the main a normal 
a de but the foot is short and flaring asin the Siana and Komast groups. 
he decoration is as in the lip-cup class 8, 
A kind of modernisation of the Siana cup. 


HERMOUENES 
London B 412, from Vulei, A. p. t25; CY. pl 14, 8, A-B, each, hepe 


hepboyevererroreey, 
The flat of the foot is reserved, the inside of the stem black; a spike from the underside 
of the bowl, ‘The palmettes particularly delicate, 


Exrekras 

Athens 110g (GC, 692). Benndorf, GSV. pi. 30,11; Heydemann, GV. pl. io, 73 WF. 
1888, pl. 7, 3—= H. p. gt. Ay Exoenogeroncw alpha hitherto piven after first 
letter isa bia. Bi, eveowoouv, The flat of the foot haa three lines on it, the maidic of the 
stem is black, there is no spike. 

With these we may group an unsigned cup, although the proportions are 

somewhat different, and there is a picture inside, 

New York, Mr. Albert Gallatin. I,sphinx.. A, «adurvepapfwov (= vokNoth gapbivey, 
sec AFA 1927, p. $45). Bye... . The border inside is a combination of dot- 
bands and lines. 





GORDION CUPS 


This small bur attractive group, so-called because the chief piece was 
found at Gordion in Phrygia, has already been treated by Payne and myself 
(FHS. 49, pp. 265-7). tis not a perfectly homogencous group, for no two 
members of it are quite alike: The prime characteristic is the lip, which ts 
marked clearly off (as in the lip-cup), but painted black (as in the band- 
cup). There is a black line near the top of the handle-zone (as m the lip- 
Sanh and usually another near the bottom of it. Sometimes there is a 
reserved line on the inside of the lip, some way down; as in the Droop 
cup.2* The interior pattern, whenever it is preserved, isa band of tongues 
with a dot-band on each side of itr whichis very rare in the lip-cup (see 
p. 169), though not in the Siana cup. The underside of the foot ts usually 
decorated with lines; as in one or two lip-cups (see note 8). The foot is 
sometimes of Siana-cup type, sometimes between that and the normal 
hittle-master type. 

These are all early cups; and some at least of them seem.to belong to a 
panes when the canonical lip-cup and band-cup were not yet firmly estab- 


Ercormos and Kiarnas* 
Berlin, from Gordion. G, and A. Korte, Gordion, pl 7 and p. a - H, p. 149; Pfuhl, 
figs. 219-4. 1, three dolphins and a fish. A, Epyot[iiopuemoijecey. By [KArt)iag : peypapoey, 


See Ure in FHS. 59, P55 . p- 290. 
For the spelling, sce Richier in Bull, Meir, iga, 
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The foot is of Siana » On the underside of tt, five lines—a red; three a black, 
red. “The lip comic! Hocioutel handle-palmeties. A black line near the top of the 
handie-zone and another near the bottom, 

London B for. 5, 3 and B Gor. 4 ) and 2, fir., from Natitratis. FHS, 49, Rs 7, 
figs. 14,16, and 14, The thre fragments probably came from: a single cup. A, [E]pyor- 
erie m B, [Maries :sypager, A black line on the handle-zsone above, and 
another below, 

London B fiot. 4.9, fr., from Naucratis. JAS. 49, ply, ta, B, [Rarr}ios:: *ypcor]: 
A black line on the handlezone below (above, lost), The fragment London B fot, 10, 
as is noted in 7HS. 49, p. 266, is in the same style as this cup and the last, and may 
belony to one afthem: .. . mo, and a palmette. 


SOKLES . 
Madrid 10047 (L. 56), from Vulci. A, Leroux, pl. 4g = H.p.$9t; CV pl 1,4. (1, 
Herakles and the Lion. A-B, each, Zoxkeeroucw. A black line’ on the handle-zone, 
above, T have no information about the underside of the foot. 


Sonxnaas 
London B Gor. 6, | and 4 and 4, three frr,, from Naneratis, JUS. 49; pl, 17, figs. 22, 
, and 1g. Probably from a single cup. Eovdpos: s , - = 4g SOVLSDCE y wil, 
[elvoul,., if A black line on the handle-zone above, another below. 


London B Sot. 6, 2-9, two frr,, from Naueratia. .F#45. 49, pl. 17, figs. 17and15, May 
be from a single cup. Sov8fpes.. . J, and [ . «| Tormcey, pi black on the handle- 
paar yairedl ove ot from 'N FHS. 49, p17, fig. 11. Eleviplos:< } 
ndon B bor, 6.6, fr, from Naucratis, S. 49, pl. ty, fig. 11. wop[or ss ]. 
A black line on the hondle-zone above: “B Got, 5. 1 (Ebi, fig. 21) may belong 
(Zav| Epos wee J) 
TLeson son of NeEarcHos 
Leipsic, fr., from: Orvieto. H, p, 985 [T]ecov 
inside (reritied ay Dr. Heidenreich), sal thet 
show that the cup belonged to this growp. 


The rest are unsigned. 
Berlin, inv. 4605. Korte, Gordion, pl. 8.and p.1g2. 1, rider. ‘The foot is of nearly 
the same shape as in the Berlin dolphin cup, and the underside of it i4 the same. The 


tongurcs on IT have no telicfline, lip is convex (see note 25). A black line on the 
xy above, and another below: but there is no inscription: and the lip is reserved, 
not * 


» > The sharp offset of the lip 
ack line near the top of the handle-zone, 


Vatican 918, fram Vulea: Mus. (reg. u, pl. Gy, 9: Albixzati, pl. oa I, cock,. Foot 
asin the last. A black line on the Smee, above, and another | below. 

Louvre F 68. No figure-decoration, Inside, a reserved disc, repainted. On A and 
§, unmeaning inserr. (see FHS. 40, 266). The toot probably belongs: it isa little short, 
A black line on the handle-zone, Alot 


__T add here a cup which approximates to the ordinary lip-cup, The lip 
is black, and the stem a trifle short: but the underside of the foot is plain, 
there are no black lines on the handle-zone, and the pattern inside is 
normal, 

Arcinxties 
London B 418, from Vulei. Panofka, Gleeas, pl. 16,9; new, Hep. a9; CV. pl: te 
I, rider. Ai Keopitonns ule, B, hapatnacet is re letters. Pai 3 oe Stags 
boy scems to be kicking his horse to make it go. No-relief-line in the tongue-pattern: 








“ For the conver lip, rare lit Attic, see JUS. 49, anid 584s [tb common in Gorinthian, Laconian, 
P- 259, and add two Siang cape in Taranto, 4829  Tomian. 
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BAND-curs 
The lip is black. The decoration is in the handle-zone, and usually 
fillsit. There is seldom a picture inside. 

_ The commonest and most characteristic decoration is a many-figured 
picture running from handle to handle (BO). The figures are sometimes 
closely I seeco sometimes spread out. | 

A few of these have a picture inside as well as outside (BIO): perhaps 


a transference from the lip-cup. 


In a group of small cups, floral pattern is substituted for figure-scenes : 


* floral band-cups.’ 


Much less common than many-figured decoration is a brief picture of 
the same kind as in the lip-cup (but of course in the handle-zone) (BOB). 
This may be thought of as a transference from the lip-cup. _ 

Sometimes the picture is between * brief!’ and * many-figured ": but it 
is nearly always definitely one or the other. 


Some band-cuw 


ps have no eur dereretion uly an inscription 


between handle-palmettes (BP): as in lip-cups of the L 


In a small class of band-cu 


the exterior is Pented black except for a 
small rectangle on the level of the handles, whi 


h contains the picture. 


* Patch bandd-cups ‘: another attempt, perhaps, to adapt the lip-cup ‘ brief * 


picture to the band-cup. 


Lastly, a special class of band-cups, * Cassel cups,” mostly small, adopts 


a quite different sort of decoration. 


Band-cups with full decoration outside (BO), 
These are very numerous, but few of them are signed. 


ARGWELEs and GLAUKYTES 
Munich 2245 (J..333), ftom Vulci, Afontast. 4, pl. var WT. 1889, pl. 2 = H. PP: 
oy. Th 


60-1; new, FR. pl. 153, 1, and iii, p.:219; A, Schaal, 
Min At the handles, sphinxes. At one handle 


; B, Theseus and the olaur, 


a. 54. A, Calydonian 


AAquxutes | erronow.. At the other, Apyrmss| crores. 


GLAUKYTES 
London B 40° from: Vlei, WP .1869, plo, 1—= HM. p. tig; A, Pfinhl) fig. gn: CV, 
t 


mn. +8, 4. Fig 


(with chariots). At one handle, (doves | sroedev, 
mexprros | korres. “The foot docs not certainly belong. 


At the other, 





44 Good -caumple ef both in (lie Lendlon Conpus, 
Louvre F 81 (phot Giraudon 16750, 2: frontal 
chariot, With riers aml others) hae large handle 
palettes bet horizontally with ivy-Jeaved or palmet- 
tne spomging from the bock of the imer volites; 
And as hae ao band-enp of the *-brief* clasein Carh- 
rule (9597: Welter, pl 4, 11: frontal chariot) which 
io the same dtyle, “This type of palmetie b known 
from Droop cup [Athens tuadi, FAS. 44, pl 4,06: 
fr in. Florence), from. a cup oof * (Ahabcikdising * shape 
(CF. Schrusleer, 101, He, plz, 1), Orn a clase of 
kotylai (Ure, Sith, pp. 98 and Gr and pl. 17: add 


Torunto $44. Roblisoti, il. 52), and ay Ure points 
mit, from. two Nicosthenic peck-ainphorae [Torlonia, 
H, p.a7t; Vatiom, Hop, 275). The same kind of 
palmetto, but withow) the leather, appears an Lend 
cups in the Villa. Grulia (CV, pl, 27) 4 and: pl. 38) 
aoe! in Florence (Mitatuur): compare a kotyle in the 
Villa Giulia (Mingaszini, pil. 88, 9-8) mind cupe ail 
eye-cup dhape tn London (64, 1-7.967) and Rhode 
(Jacopt, Jaline, p. 244). Acrmpolis 16ay (Gravf, pl. 
By) gives alate version of the iors! palmette: and 
the style of the liqunee is lute (sce pp. ri), 
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EKauLos and SaKonipes 


Tarantn, from Leporano (near Taranto), Se. 1903, pp. 94-7 = Hip. 32g. “On 
each side a zone of ft the meaning of which cannot be Ait ast * (H.). Thereis n 


cies nf ise erin there are three scenes, not ane, on Sahai of the A 
seated, his wi ind him, a winged woman approaching him: bably Ze 
Hers, Nike. Besides the main trio, there are ierce'atteniatt on Fhe one on B, 


To the left of each central group,.a rider attended, To the right of it, the like. At ane 
handle, Keukos| mrowoe, At the other, Zaxouides | rypapoe, 


Anima] decoration is common, although it does not occur on the signed. 
cups. And decoration part animal part human; a siren flanked by youths, 
a maecnad by cocks and swans. | 

The handle-palmettes are of the same type as in the lip-cup: with a 
few exceptions, Animals (nearly always sphinxes) are sometimes substi- 
tuted for the handle-palmettes—much more readily than in the lip-cup.?’ 

Two very late band-cups are Acropolis 1629 (Graef, pl. 84) and 1633 
(#4. pL. 82). 1629 recalls the later phase of the late black-figure meck- 
vvobors, and cannot be far from the end of the century.> 1633 resembles 
the work of the Menon painter. Both are, of course, mere fragments, and 
may, I suppose, have had pictures inside as well as out. 

There are good band-cups, and of the unsigned I should like to mention 
the Hlonysine in New York (a detail, ABS. pl.1, 3; another, here Fig. 20) ; 
but the level is not so high as in the lip-cup. . 


Baned-cups with pictures inside as well as outside (BIO), 


There are half'a dozen of these, all large, some huge. The decoration is 
elaborate in other respects.. In three of them, the underside of the footis 
decorated; once with ivy,™ twice with figures. One of them has rays at 
the base—common in other forms of cup, foreign to the litthe-master cup. 
Another is one of the few cups with rays on the upper half of the stem.*° 
‘Two have a zone of warships round the edge inside: this also a loan from the 


new type of cup. 
The first two cups in the list are carly: the others, as the drapery shows, 
late. Berlin 1800 must have been painted about 520 B.c. | 


Berlin 1709, from Vulci. Gerhard, AV, pl. 6i—2. _I, frontal chariot: in the exergue 
hound pursuing A-B, each, Herakles and Kyknos? At one handle, bnrexprros 
vohiotss. “Che other hanclle-space is lost. The foot is alien, 
Munich 2940 (J. 881), from Vulci. 1, Baur, Centaurs, pl, 8.. 1, Herakles and Nessos, 
B(a) chariots. (4) Chariot and horsemen. i. 
Munich 2238 (J. 418), from Vulei. 1; Greek and Amazon (much repainted). A, 





Seep. i69, The hamdle-sphinges aresmmetimes jl. 4). The fitet two are variants of the eye-cup; 


“taken scriowly": on a cup in the Villa Giulla 
(Mingarsin!, pl. of. § ami pl. og, 2-3) they are 
attacked by youth. 

On the palmeters pce note af, 

"Cf. the Droop cup Tormtn e8g (Robinson, pl. 
2g} JAS. 52, p. 66), and an eye-cup-foot in Londen. 

"Phe others are Momich ato07; Manich golly; 
Loudon B a6 (CV. pi. a1}; Munich 9944 (FHS) =, 


the third is a huge eye-cup by the Lysippides painter ; 
the fourth by wn - abnormal and elaborate 
Droop cup, Uf the reproduction in Monfast. (9, pl. 
13) is to be trusted, a giant band-cup represented in 
the ‘Tomba de Vai Dipint at Tarqiinia has mys 
on the lower part of the item: but the painting is 
damaged and fragmentary (Weege, pl. 68), 
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fight. B, three youths and a man mounting chariots, On the underside of the foot, two 
men dancing ata tripod. Very large. = : i 

Villa Giulia 50712 (M. 610), Minassian pl. gt, ta, pl, ga, 8, pl. 97, 5, and pl. 
95, Ib 1, fight, A, three scenes: mi scene, fight: | Rehand scent, e—a 
man mounting his chariot; right-hand scene, the like 1B, the like, On the tinderside of 
the foot, ivy. Very (dim, 36 cm). i 

Berlin tfo0, from Vulci. I, fight, Round the edge of the cup, warships. A, three 
scenes: muddle scene, Herakles and the Lion; left-hand scene, ture—a mtn mount- 
ing his chariot; right-hand scenc, the like. B, fight.. On the underside of the foot, fore- 
tha liens, two hoarses.7! On the upper half of the stem, rays. A monster 
cup 49 cm). 

Louvre F 145, from Etruria. [, Portier, pl. 75. Poseidon riding a'sea-horse. Round 
the edge of the cup, warships. A-B, chariots, Much restored. 


That the inside-picture mm these cups is a loan from the lip-cup is sug- 
gested by the extreme rarity of band-cups with picture mside only. There 
is on¢ in Taranto (1, rider: outside, the handle-zone void), and even that 
is not quite normal in shape, the foot being shortish. 


Small hand-cups with floral decoration outside (* floral band-cups”), 

Examples: Berlin: 2041 (ivy). Cassel?. (Bochlau, Nebr. pl. 8, 20: ivy, different). 
Munich ae (double floral xitern), Thebes | (‘Egnn. tots Pp 120, EN Munic 
2050, Munich g257 (single fioral pattern: cf. the Nicosthenic meck-amphorae H. pp. 
195, 241, 246, 266,279, and Acropolis, Graef pl. 55, 31). See also Ure in “Eqn. 1915, 
Pp: Pig 0 cand Mingamin!: Casbiliit ph yay 4a undp. 331. 


Band-cups with brief pictures outside (BOB), 


These are not very numerous. Transference, as was noted above, of 
the lip-cup principle to the band-cup, Most of them have handle-palmettes, 
and inscriptions. The inscription is in the same ZO as the picture; half 
to left, half to right of the picture. The proportion of signed picces is 
unusually high. 

HERMocenes 
The signature is h wis enplereeie, except in the Oxlord cup, which has 
exces, and on B of Castle Ashby, which has smocevep[e} erroemevene. 

Cambridge 63, from Vulci. E, Gardner, pl. 23 = H. p.r22; CF. plorg, 1, and pl. 
20,5. A-B, each, warrior and his chariot. 

Florence 7ogo6, from Vulci, H.p,129, The same subject. — - 

Munich a332 (J. 1082), from Vule), AZ, 1895, pl. 16,25 HH. p, igo, The same 

t. 
Castle Ashby, H. a 120, ‘The same subject. 
Oxford 291, from Bolsena, orl, Cat. 1888, pl. 2, 4; P. Gardner, p. 14}. H. p. 190; 
A, AM, 41, p. 222. A-8, each, warrior mounting chariot. 
"THrax 
Taranto, from Leporano (near Taranto). NiSe.1903, pp. 96-8; H. p. 956. A-B 

ata warrior an his chariot. A; @paiv¢ eromev, B, the same, but the tin letter is a 
phi. 

Hscirvios 

Civitavecchia 1524, from. Etruria. A-B, each, galloping chariot. Aj binryudos 
erouor, B, hioy[y]Aoque erode, 


M For the idea of. the Acropolis dines 606 (Gracf, pl. 92). 
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New York, Hull Metr, 25, p. 197, fig, 6. A—B, each, frontal chariot, with a youth on 
each side of it. hioyuice aroecey, “The foot is modern, 


ANAKLES andl NimosTHenes 
Berlin 1801, from Orvieto. WP. 1889, pl. 7,4. = H. p. 181; A, Pfuhl, fig. ogo. A-B, 
each, Herakles and the Hydra: A, Ava[x]Aque eroucevyoipe. B, Nipoofivenue sroucevyenpe. 
Not certain that the foot belongs, 


It 1s curious that out of the nine signed band-cups of this type, cight 
have chariot-scenes. It looks almost as if'a chariot-scene was part of the 
original creation. Hermogenes has a claim to be considered the creator. 

‘Two of the unsigned have chariots, frontal: Villa Giulia 5199 (CV. 
pl..26, 1-2), and Carlsruhe 2597 (Welter, pl. 4, 11). On: the Carlsruhe 
cup, and tts special palmettes, see note 26. Animals occur, although not 





Fea, (6.—Bant-cur, ouxen Somces, w Oxronn, rp29.¢08, 


on the signed cups; examples, London B 394 (CF. pl. 15, 4, ram) and 
B 395 (CV. pl, 15, 2; dog, not fox: the signature of | riapos does not be- 
long, see below, p. 193), Louvre (ex coll, Messaksoudy: deer}. In Munich 
2193 (J 700: stag), the handle-palmettes. are replaced by panthers: ef, 
pp. 169, 188, 

A fragment in Athens would appear to be from a band-cup of this 
type. I have not seen it, and rely on Grae[*s description. “Two rare 
features: the drawing of the palmette is unusual: and what remains of the 
interior, except the lip, is white.™* The chances are that the inscription is 
part of a signature; but a love-name is also possible. 








! Fran the catalrgur, forts 285 (Forma, gry: discoloured. iti liting’; that the “thrown! (heal wus 
Plates Haus, Contec, i, p.25; Rohinon, pl; efaml originally, bark, andthe “ed beards, clouks, ote: 
Pio) woeld appear ty be canother band<onp of orginally reel 
peculiar techie. aii f ike Lr elise ji hes been 
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Athens Acr. 1742, from Athens. Graef, pl, 86. Outside, remains ofa bird. Between 
palmette and bird, Zyimpuwy. 


Band-cups without figure-decoration (BP), 


_ This class corresponds to the lip-cups LP. The decoration consists of 
an inscription between. handle-palmettes. 


ACHERLES 


London B 498, from Vulei. A, H, PAT! A, CV, pl. 75, 10. A, Apyexher : perce], 
B, Apyex[Aals[imerorjonvy. “Che footomay belong. 


HERMOGENES 
Beli, ¢779, from Vulci, A, H, pia. Aand B, each, hepeoyetgeroieae, “Tlie foot 
crm. 


SORLES 
Oxford tq20, 498, from Greece, A, Fig, 16. A and B, cach, oxtegerouoe, Dm. 167. 
Berlin 178, ri ai : oA, Zonder [oroe]. Part of a band-cup, doubtless of just 
the same type as the last, 


Treson son of Nrarcnos 
Florence, SaHEntary. Boll, d' Atte, Nov. 1928, Be, 14, 1, A, TAsrovhioveapye- 
exoese. Part of the reserved disc on I remains. pean re 
Formerly in Hartwig's possession, fr. Tacovliowopyorrons: ... | know this frag. 
tment froma drawing by Hartwig: it seems to be part of a banid-cup. 


MENOKLES: 
Villa Giulia 50696 (M. 592). H. p. 428, below, Each, yoevowes : mrouowy. 
Louvre F 89, from re H. My 428, above. Phot. Giraudon 17070, t. Each, 
WNTqeieh cies tl ‘), H Each, Xorpoxdas 
unich 0187 (J. 91), H. p. 422. ; > eMorece. 
Bostan ag. ih H. p. 41a; the-shape, Caskey, Geometry, p. 419- Each, Xoxvowtes : 


PTIOIET EV. 
Berlin ure. H. P. 415, A, Xoevoudes s mroumev.  -B, XotwowAsg : erroxAacev, 
Naples RC 114, from Cumac. H. p. 423. A, Xeworhegeroemy. B, Zyevoxheprouow, 


Two of the unsigned specimens have a rather deeper bowl than usual, and a shorter, 
Siana-like stem ?—Cab. Méd. 916 (CM. pli 47, 1 and 4), and Syracuse (Se. 1893, p. 460). 


Patch band-cups (see p. 187). | 
Berlin ifoa, from Vulei, A-B, each, Ajax carrying the body of Achilles, 
Florence, from -Chinusi, A—B, cach, man courting boy, ; | 
ome, Marches Tsatiella Guglielmi di Vulci: from Vuict, A-B, cach, rider and 
two youths. 


Dresden, from Alexandria, Pagenstecher, Exp. Steglin, ii, 3, pl, i, & AB, each, 
Nike. 


——_— 





CASSEL CUPS 
A class ofsmall cups keeps the band-cup shape, but discards the band- 
cup type of decoration; drops the use of black (with reserved belt) for the 
lower part of the bowl; drops, ordinarily, the black lip; covers lip and bowl 
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with bands of pattern, floral and other, occasionally varied, in the handle- 
zone, by little animals or people, done in silhouette; welcomes the base- 
rays, shunned by true band-cup and lip-cup. ‘To our list of Cassel cups in 
FHS. 49, p- 271. below, add five in Taranto (one with a cock, one with a 
sphinx), three in Syracuse, two in Rhodes (Jacopi, Jalisse, p..230, 2, and 
‘amiros, p. 81, fig. 60,2), one each in Tarquimia, Cervetri, Ban, Rome: 
(Conseryatori), one in the Paris market (Mikas: deer between vouths), one 
in Prof. D, S. Robertson’s possession at Cambridge, fragments in the 
Vatican, a fragment in Marseilles (Vasseur, pl. 11, 13). Our no. 3 is now 
published by Mingazzini (Castellani, pl, 92, 5 and 10), See also von Merck- 
in in KAf. 38-9, pp. 73-4- 
Wirzbure 159 stands apart from the reat as an exceptionally large 
and elaborate picce. 





FRAGMENTS OF LITTLE-MASTER CUPS 


For the sake of completeness, [| add certain signed fragments which were 
part of little-master cups, but what kind of little-master cup—lip-cup, band- 
cup, variant—the fragments do not tell, I put with them the Chiron cup, 
and a few fragments which | have not seen, 


Louvre, fr. A, [Xerp]reatiog : [e/e‘n-a) 


Crinon 
Vatican.. No figures. A-B,.each, Mipowmouce, | have not seen this cup, and it is; 
said to have disappeared from the Vatican about 1680 (Albivzati,p. ra). [t has been 
seen there, however, by Mr. Philippart [or he would not have recorded it in his Callectionr 
de cérarmique grec én-ftalie [1991], p. 23): bat 1 do not- know whether before 1880 or since. 


Encoreres son of Neancaoa 
Flerence market (Pocini), fragments. A—B, Epyor[ets ... |, [ . . enous 
[eapyo],... sou... See Poilak in AEM. 16, pp. 250-1: a* cup’ ii Partats poe 
scstion was taade up of fragments from at least two cups, one with the signatare of Ergu- 
teles, the other with that af Tlesen, Hoppin’s account (pp, do and 380) is garbled. 


Evecremos son of Eroorntos 
Formerly in Sarteano, Lunghini collection. * Fragmen cup without res.’ 
Aigcsn  OTPOM:s o> By yepexormie += (Brun, AC, p. ii). " cn 
London, 1900, 214. 4; from Naucratis, 5A. 5, pl. 4, 40d; FHS, ag, pl. 17, 20 
»»+pyonfy. ..|, There seems to have been a black line at he top af the Rendleseons, 
and 1 am inclined to think that the Spey have been a Gordion rather than a lip-cup, 
eevee ie lettering is of the smaller, later type. I think a son of Ergotimos rather than 
he himself. . . 
[?Nea]Nnnos (or Sosmnos?) 
Castle Ashby, fragment, [Nexlvfpocsrmucw, Or of course [EojvSpo—.. I never saw 
this in Castle Ashby. i) at 
Vatican, [ragment. . . . Spo... « (ie; [Nvow]6pofs . .-.] or [Zov]Bpofs . .-.]. 


NIKOSTIIENES 
Athens, Acr. 1748, from Athens, Graef, pl. 85. [NieleSmweprre| ict |. 
Athens, Acr. 1746, from Athens: Gracf, hi ab. Thuketoct ‘ rr 
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Prrapas 
London, two fragments, now let into the alien cup B 995. Tpieres and erouce, 


SonpROS 


Villa Giulia, fr. Zov[épco . . ,]. Fig. 15,1. Mentioned in JAS, 49, p. 266, See 
also above, under Neancros, ; 
"TALEIDES 


Leipsic, fre., from Cervetri. Tle ioscriptions, H. p. 941, below. A, To[her5]es : perror- 
efor: |. B, [To }etes : pler]oucs: 


Tiesoy son of Neancacs 
New York, Mr. W, R. Hearst. No figuresiecoration. 
Florence, frr. of a dozen signaturrs, 





Fis. 17. —Cur-iasoues, sos Taverns, in Lowpom, 
7 . " 


Formerly in the Florence market (Pacini), frr. (see Pollak in AUM. 16, pp. 250-1, and 
above, p, 192). 
jena, Marchese Chigi, frr. of two signatures. . . . covero . , . aid. . , yorrorw 
(see Pellegrini in Stud. Afat. 2. p. $13). 
Villa Giulia, ir. with. . - yoowo. .. 
Once Toscanella, Valeri. 
Once in the Roman market (Campanari). 


‘THYFHEITHIDES 


London. Fig. 17. A pair of handles. In the left-hand one a small part at the top 
is modern, Between the handle-room, eroecey | Ovemtiis. The hantles were applied 
by a restorer to the cup London E 4, but have now been removed, * There is absolutely 
nothing to show whether Th. should be included among the black or the red figure masters * 
(A. p.357). But first, no rf. cup has handles of this shape: they must have been part of 
a Hetle-thaster cup—either a band-cuporalip-cup. Secondly, the black below the handles 
has a'straight upper edge, not a convex as in rfi cups. Thirdly, the position of the inscrip- 
tions has no exact anal in red-fore, in black-figore many ;- for stenatures, Archikles- 
Claukytes cup in Mimich, Glaukytes cup in London, Kaulos-Sakonides cup in Taranto, 
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Anakles cup in Florence; for love-names, Glaukytes cup in London {Hippékritos), band- 
we Berlin 1799 (Hippekritos: seep. 188), Bassons cup Gerhard, AV, pl, 190-1 
Stroibox)}, | i 

_ The pane is peculiar. According to Keretschmer (Vaseninschnifien, p. 2) it is for 
* Tuquidiéns, an unrecorded formation from Tugaw and dBo¢': one who looks | Typhon, 
then. ‘This really seems to me rather improbable, [ should prefer to think that 
Cxgertibes was for Gognbibes = a Coummtibng standing to Ssamiths as Gourvdibns to Seomuirs. 


If 
THE LITTLE-MASTERS 


Over 150 signed little-master cups have reached us whole or as frag- 
ments, and some 30 different signatures. The number of different signa- 
tures must have been much larger originally, for seven are known to us from 
one cup cach.“ Five of the 40 occur on other kinds of ap cup as well; *# 
two on rf. cups in addition to bf.;"* ten on other kinds of bf. vase2® The 
verb is nearly always efoiesen. ‘The only egrapsen-signiers are Kleitias and 
Sakonides, Kleitias’ egrapsen-signature seems to be always coupled with thie 
epoesen-signature of Ergotimos, Similarly Sakonides collaborated with 

‘lempolemos and with Kaulos (and, in a cup of another type, with 
Hischylos). His lip-cup in Munich is the only little-master cup that has 
egrapsen without an ¢potesen, Twice we find two different epotesen-signatures 
on a single cup.7? 

We know the names of some five-and-fifty Attic black-figure artists 
in all; so that more than half are known from little-master cups and 
nearly half from little-master cups only. What is the reason for this 
preponderance ? 

Is it not that whereas, in most sorts of vase, inscriptions are an messential 
adjunct to the decoration, in the little-master cup, and especially in the lip- 
cup, they are an integral part of the-total design? What is the idea of lip- 
cup decoration? The inside plain or eectudeel) the outside adorned, on 
the lip with a brief picture, on the handle-zone with an inscription. Or I 
may dispense with pictures, and let my sole decoration be a line of writing on 
the handle-zone, perhaps with a palmette at each end. What shall I write? 
There are three natural topics :—you, me, the cup. A greeting to you, the 
drinker—yoige xail nici «J. A statement about myself and the cup— 
6 Seiva émoirjcev, Several cups have both sorts of inscription, one on each 
half, or togcther.* 

These are the chief topics. Others are rare. ‘ My father was ‘so-and- 
$0. (the potter) " (Ergotimos, Nearchos, Euchciros). * So-and-so is beauti- 
ful" (Stroibos, Theognis, Lykis, Kallistanthe). I may tire of inscriptions— 
I have written yaipe and eroincey and all that so oe I don’t care if J 





- : ee 
© Archenedes, Chitin, Epitinm, Kaulos; "Sys  Kiciias, Nearchow, Nikoathenes, Priapom, “T'aleieley, 
pm,” Thrax, Thypheiihides Mentkles. 


“Vrgotimos, Exekids, Hischyloa, Nikoatfuenes, " Archikles aru Gliukyte: Analles and Niko 
Sukoniden. thenes. . 
“ Hochylom, Nikowhenes, Theron? * Munich Salonide. London Pirynos, Berlin 


™ Chariiniy, Ergutivies, Esockim, Hermogenes, Anukle+Nikodihencs. 
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am spelling rightor not. I don’t care if] write sense or nonsense. All that 
really matters is a line of letters between the handles. That I really ought 
to put, for it is part of the idea, 

There are fewer signatures on band-cups._ In the band-cup, if decor- 
ated with a many-figured composition, an inscription is nor called for, since 
the handle-zone, the home of the inscription, is full. Lf, however, a brief 
picture is preferred, the inscription goes yery well left and right of it. And 
if there is no figure-cdecoration, the handle-zone is free for the inscription 
just as in the Adee So it comes that three of our many-igured band-cups 
are signed; nine of our brief band-cups, and eleven of our plain band-cups, 
If cleven plain are signed, and only three many-figured, it is not because 
the plain are, or were thought by the potter to be more subtly curved, 
more beautifully proportioned, or more happily decorated, than the many- 
figured: but because in the many-figured an inscription is not an essential 
past of the decoration, while in the plain it is; and the most appropriate 

ids of inscription are, first, a greeting to the drinker, and second, a state- 
ment about the potter and the pot. 

Three potters stand out among the thirty, for the number of their signed 
cups: ‘Tleson with some 60, Hermogenes with 20, Xenokles with 19. 
Then comes Taleides with 5. I treat these four first; then Phrynos because 
of his excellence; and the rest alphabetically, 


TLESON 
LO, 19. LT, o.. LP, 38. Life, 4. 
GORD 


"4 la 
BP, 2, 
Frr., ten or 40. 
Total, 40.-+ 10, 


Tleson is in many respects the typical, the classic, litthe-master. Yet 
note that he did not practise all the sorts impartially. He loves the lip- 
cup; but for the band-cup he has no great hking. We have 46 lip-cups 
with his signature, and one band-cup, possibly two. The lip-cup numbers 
are so large that we may perhaps draw an inicrence: he produced, roughly 
speaking, one LP to each LO, and one LI to each two LO, In one of his 
LO, animals are substituted for the handle-palmettes: but the most 
elaborate kind of lip-cup, LITO, is not represented among extant Tleson 
cups. 
oT he form of signature is always TAesovhoveapyornowoev. The only 
variation is emoegey instead of eroiecevy, on two or three cups. The pal- 
mettes have black petals and red heart, a common type.™ The figures are 
scrupulously neat and fine; spirited, though without the fury of some 
artists, The Louvre rams, if 1 remember, fall below standard, and so does 
the damaged siren in London, Replicas are regular. 

Were all these cups jecitated by asingle hand? That would be hard 
to prove: but where comparison 1s possible, there is likeness. The fowls 


™ More elaborate, the palmette forming part of 1 in different case. 
the picture on the guat cup in Castle Ashby: ‘but that 
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o together; the goats; the swans; the sphinxes. We can take a step 
er and link one kind of animal with another. Let us look ata band-cu 

in the Cabinet des Médailles (417: De Ridder, pi. 8, and p. 211; CV. 
pl. 47, 5-8). [tis unsigned: but the cocks and hens are the exact counter- 

arts of the Tlesonian in Berlin, Castle Ashby, Munich. Now the other 
half of the Paris cup shows a stag between two sirens; and the stag bears a 
real resemblance to the Tlesonian in Boston, while the sirens may be com- 
pared with the Tlesonian in Copenhagen. Another band-cup, in the Loeb 
collection (Sieveking, Sammlung Loeb, Bronzen Terrakotten Semin die 43, x, 
and p. 55: here, pl. Tx), repeats, on one half, the cocks and hiens of the Paris 
cup. the other half, it has a goat between sirens: the sirens have 
recurved wings this time, which brings them into line with the sphinx of 
the Washington Tleson ; the goat is just like the Tlesonian goats in Boston 
and Castle Ashby. The cocks and hens on the two band-cups must be by 
the same hand as the Tlesonian cocks and hens; the goat, the stag, the sirens 
as the Tlesonian goats, stags, sirens: and this suggests that the painter of the 
Tleson cups with cocks and hens is not different from those of the Tleson 
cups with goats, stags, sirens. 

To link the human representations with the animals is not so easy. 
But there is some likeness, in body and legs, between the Boston stag and the 
hound of the London hunter cup. The Herakles of the lost cup, as far as 
can be told from the drawings, goes well enough with the London hunter. 
To establish a definite connexion between these and the London satyrs is 
hardly possible without fresh evidence, The satyrs resemble those on the 
aryballos signed by Tleson’s father Nearchos; not only in action and atti- 
tude, but in aoe of the different proportions, in drawing, | fancy, as well. 

A beautiful hen in the Villa Giulia, on a fragment from the outside of a 
lip-cup, is perfectly Tlesonian, and the cup may have been signed, 

Away from little-master cups, Tleson is not traceable either by signature 
or by style. Except (can it be?) in the Boston cup, of the rare type with 
merrythought handles, which has amusing pictures of Circe on one side, 
and of Polyphemus on the other (AJA. 1913, pp: 2 and 4, and 1923, p. 427; 
A, serena GV. p. 128). 

A red-figured cup in Naples (2627: RM. 4, p. 164, whence H.Rf, p- 
#55) has an inscription Legit The and iding eTIOLEGEY facsienile 

eydemann, pl.6: H.’s version is inaccurate). This may be our Tleson: 
but it would nor date him, as H. thinks, ‘in the last part of the sixth 
century *: it would only show that he survived to that time. The picture 
on the Naples cup is an early work of Oltos (Att. V. p. 16, no. 61), 


HERMOGENES 
LO,5. LTO,1. LPe2. L ivy, 3. L, fr. 2. 
L of special shape (xroup of Athens Exckias}, 1. 
BB, 5. BP, r. 
__ His special favourites are the band-cup decorated lip-cupwise with a 
brief picture of a chariot outside (five); the lip-cup decorated with female 
heads in outline (four); and the lip-cup with ivy on the lip (three). No 
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cal ati has left so many signed examples of the first two classes; or any 
signed example at all of the third, 

The signature is sometimes hepyoyeves eroucey, sometimes the same 
with eye added. ‘The rho has the form p (which is also used by Sakonides). 
The palmettes vary: in several of his cups, the middle petal is red, the rest 
black; in others, the petals are alternately black and r 

The five BB go together, and four of tr arereplicas. The four head- 
cups go together; it is hard to compare the heads with the chariots of the 
BB; but they show at least the same tartness and extreme vigour. _Wrede 
notes (AM. 41, p. 361), in the Oxford cup, the contrast between the tiny 
scale of the drawing and the gigantic energy of the warrior mounting the 
chariot. 

On the two kotylai with this signature see below, p. 203. 


XENOKLES 


gee Lit. LIO,5. LOor LIO,1. Lior LIO, 1. LP, +4. 

He likes the lip-cup with picture inside as well as out, and has left five 
a specimens, whereas no other potter has left more than one. He also 

¢s plain cups: we have ten—four lip and six band. 

he usual form of signature is Xcevoxdes: enous. The writing is 
hasty, with tendency to backhand and to rounded corners, The petals of 
the palmettes are sometimes black, sometimes alternately black and red, 
The pictures are evidently by one hand: the style is not lacking in vigour, 
but rapid and ragged, and the figures have a quaint, old-fashioned look. 
His gods are like eae and gammers. One of them has been chosen to 
adorn the cover of the British Corpus Vasorum. 

Xenokles has no real feeling for the little-master cup. Its terse and 
fastidious scheme of decoration is foreign to his nature. Of the various 
lip-cup types, he likes best, a’ we have seen, the richest: that in which the 
inside is decorated as well as the outside. Moreover, the singe figure 
exterior, regular in Tleson and Hermogenes, scemed meagre to Xenokles, 
Four of his cups have three animals on each half of the exterior; a fourth 
cup a pair; the London and Basseggio cups have mythological scenes of 
three, four, or five figures outside, The Basseggio cup has a crowded 
interior as well: four figures stuffed into the tondo, which they nearly burst. 

Late in lite he was able to secure the collaboration of the filthy Kleiso- 
me The oinochoe Athens 1045 (WV. 1889, pl. 1, 3; H. p. 145), which 

s the signatures of both, has no kinship with the cups, 

I doubt if Tleson had a high opinion of Xenokles. But if we are 
tempted to disparage Xenokles, we need only turn to one of the neck- 
amphorae, or one of the kyathoi, signed Nikosthenes. 


TALEIDES 
LO, 4. 1 fr 
Ordinary lip-cups decorated outside, 
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The signature varies: the commonest form, is TeAeiGes : tous. The 
palmettes are like Tleson’s—nothing unusual. ‘The cups are slight, rather 
casual work: imitations, one might almost think, of Tleson’s, without his 
precision, Of other vases signed Tuleides, the oinochoe in Boston (H. p. 





Fic. i—Auriona cr Wiermuen, 245, 


339),°" and the little =a ers in the Cowdray collection (Tillyard, Hope 
Vases, pl. t, no. 13, and pl. 2) go with the cups. The tripping lions of the 
cups, and the long-bodied sphinx, so unballasted that her forefeet will not 











“The secomd figure from the bef) is not Poscilon jhape: «f che oinewhw, af the same shape, bv the 
(ae FE) hut probably feu The fieh of the women  Aminala painter, in the Louvre, F 97 (Pottier, pil. G4) 
net white but black, and the eve tf jhe Left-dyaid aril bi Cheetos) Plog, 25) (ema fool fect black, 
one (the other eye te loot) ta accordingiy of * made” faee red.’ male" eve). . 
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stay on. the ground, recall the lightfoot Theseus, Minotaur, onlookers, of the 
Cowdray amphora. On the oinochooi in Petrograd (WT. 1889, pl. 4, 6; 
‘H. p. 342) and Berlin” (WI. 1889. pl. 4, 5: H. p. 343), neither well 
preserved, the figures are stouter, and the hand need not be the same. 


PHRYNOS 
LO, 2 fone of them a head-cup), 


We have only two signed pieces; and the Boston heads in outline are 
not easily compared with the myths of the London cup. The London 
Phrynos is the best of all little-master eups, and a masterpiece of black-ligure 
painting. Enlarge it twenty times, and you will still wonder at the firmness, 
expressiveness, and subtlety of the drawing. 

Another beautiful work by the same hand is the unsigned fip-cup in the 
Vatican with, inside, Ajax carrying the body of Achilles (Mus, eg. ly 
pl. 67, 2; new, Albizzati, pl. 44, 317; new, here, pl. VI, 1: on A—B, each, 
xcupexoumet). It is not in perfect preservation, for there is a circular gash, 

artly repainted, in the middle. A third work of the same painter is the 
iné amphora with courting-scenes in Wiirzburg (255: A, Langlotz, Bild- 
hawerschulen, pl. 13, 5, and, here, fig. 18); and a small neck-amphora in 
Brussels (A714: tai UT He, pl.1, 1) is.at least closely connected with the 
Wurzburg vase. 


Axakces, LO, 1. LI for LIO?), 1. L. fr., t. 
BB, 1 (with Nicosthenes, g.v.). 

ARCHENEDES, LP, 1. 

Agctikis, Special, akin to the Gordions, 1. 

BO (together with Glaukytes, y.v.), 1. BP, 1. 

The special cup London 1 418, with its big letters, stout tenclrils, lack of relief-line in 
the: ton attern, scems very carly, The quaint style finds an arialogy in the unsigned 
lip-cup London B.gig (CV. pl. 11, 4), which shows, inside, ewo riders on an unlikely pair 
of swaybacked, pop-eyed horses. The Munich band-cup with the signatures of A. anu 
Glaukytes is a good piece, typical of its ciass: it has no stylistic connexion with London. 
B4i8. The plain band-cup Landon B 398 cannot be connected with either of the other 
signed cups. Tt writes ickles instead of Archikles, 


Cnaarrats, Li, t. Ania fr, 
_ The name recurs, though spelt differently (Kapiéaos erowow) on a hydiria formerly 
in the possession of letta ia 1669, pl. 6,2 — H. p. 77)," which is much later than 
the cup, and has no stylistic connexion with it: Publ jew 1917, p. $8) has pointed out a 
second hydria by the same hand /C. Smith, Forman Cat, no. 235, plate), now in Bouton 
(oT, Bobo: Caskey, Geometry, p. rob). 

Pollak conjectured the .. apra,.. of a plaque-fragment in Athens to be part of 
the same signature, and was followed by H. (H. p. 74); this has been disposed of by Piuhil 


ln ne 
Prot. Zahn showed me the vase pone years agi, the inside patiomn, ste p. i6y, No relie-iine in the 
then just ucquired: The greeting is ymoecrmn..., ota. 
perhaps incomplete, for break after the iota, “The “The description in Hi. is wrong: ihe animate are 
head of the left-hood man is loot, and was probably not on the shoulder, bat iti w preselia below the malh 
miotlern. pictire, The: shoulder-picture is that marked a 
© The wuuual foot, ehortish, with a slight groove There muse he wine rostoraliana. 
at the lower endl of the #tem, stems to belong, On 
pis —VOL. LIL 
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. 279), and Rw (Gnomon, 1, p, 334) has shown that the fragment belongs to the same 
s ates Slequies Oy Betas in Bertin PAD. 2, pil. q-11 and pp. 5-6), 


Cuiron, One plain cup, The name misspelt in H. 

The name [Ch]¢ron may occur on a pire sonar in Athens (Graef, pil. ayand 87, 
1780; H. p.gt2): [Ph]eidon has also been read, but the third letter seems to a rho. 
This Cheiron need not be the same as our Chiron; and his ) was probably a Siana cup 
or the like, and a good deal earlier, one may suppose, than Chiron’s. 


Ermitos. LIO, 1. The style of his fine cup in New York somewhat recalls the 
painter of London B 148 (FHS, 52, pp, 283-4; Richter in Bull, Mety, 1932, pp. 74-9). 


Excoretes son of Nearcuos. LP,r, One ortwofrr. He puts the patronymic after 
the erowerv, and not before like his brother Tleson. 


Exoommos, He has left no normal lip-cups or band-cups. His name appears on a 
Gordion cup, and on fragments of another: together with the name of Kieitias as painter, 
A fr. of a third, similar cup gives part of Kleitias’s name: whether Ergotimos’s was there 
alse is uncertain. ‘Two fragmentary signatures may be Ergotimos’s: if so, the smaller 
lettering would put them hater. ; k 

On the othet vases signed timos see ABS, pp. 15-16, and Richter in Bull. Metr, 
to3t, pp. 28q-297. They are tour:—{1) volute-krater in Florence, * Francois vase’; 

2) I stand in New York (Bull. Metr. 1931, pp. 290-1) 5 (3) fr. ‘of skyphos* in Delphi 
CH. 1924, pl. 13, 1, and p, 921); (4) stemless cup with n ht in Ber 
t and 2 bear the signature of Klitias as painter; 3 is painted by Klitias, whether it was 


syed by him or not; 4 is signed by Ergotimos only: the style is not absolutely unlike 
Slitias’s. 


Evcuriros son of Eroorimes. ‘Three ip-cape (one LO, one LI, one LIO), and a 
fragment. The signatures are in largish letters. Thrice the patronymic is added, 
hopyormpehuihys, ‘The fine chimacra in London recalls the Francois vase. The Berlin 
head-cup belongs to a compact group of cight such cups (sce p. 174). It may be counted 
mo. | in the series, and diflers from the rest in the long neck of the woman and the larger 
letters of the inscription. At the other end of the series come two cups signed by the 
eesti Sakonides; and it would be natural to suppose that the other six also were ted 
ry him, [yee that the lines are harder in the Munich Sakonides than in the Berlin Euchei- 
ros, and had we these epi we might be inclined to think that the Munich cup was an 
imitation of the Berlin, or rather of cups like it, and that is quite possible: but we have a 
whole series, and 1 cannot so far find a joint to get a knife in. 


A son ofa Evomeros, Fragments ofa Ll. Lanrgish lettering. Not late. 


Exexius. One LIO, one LP, one fr. of L, one ee li with special foot, The 
signatures vary, and there are several misspellings. ce palmettes have black petals and 
a red heart, Tleseny's. On Exckias’ other vases, signed and unsigned, see ABS. ° 
i721 and 29-41 and Jacobsthal in AA, 1931, p, 227, There is nothing in Exekiss’ 
little-master cups to distinguish him from the rank and file, It has sometimes assumed 
that Exckias was a leader in the lip-cup as elsewhere: but there is no evidence for this; and 


if he contributed to the development of the cup, the cye-cup will probably have been his 
field, not the linthe-master cup. 


Giauxyres, Two BO one of them with Archikles}; one LP. Two large muny- 
figured band-<cups, typical of the class, bear his signature under one handle: utider the other 
hanelle, the M ; cup has a seoand signature, Apxudes eroscey, the London the love-name 
Hippokritos. The two cups, though of the same type, seem to be by different hands. 
Another band-cup, Berlin 1799 (see p: 188), has the same love-name as the London 
one liandle, and in the same unusual form (fh rroxperos xodvero[s]): the other handle- 
space is missing, and Furtwéingler conjectured that it bore the signature of Glaukytes. This 
may beso: but I cannot persuade myself that the cup is by the same hand as the London, 
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Hascxytox. Two BOB. They go together; and are ofa used by Hermogenes. 
The signature recurs bare yay hee idige (60:. H. Beas Gi pl ti, 1), which 
pe eoge f eh aca see fe ides, and cannot be connected stylistically with the two band- 
big ne ag his, we have nine bilingual Say (inside, bf., outside rf.) with the signature 
Sr Nae lg Io ge er 
painter s oneo vissi ¢ painter Pheidi twoe ilix 
though unsigned, are by the same painter. The rest are by euiey bande 


Kauros. One BO, with the painter Sakonides, 9.2. 


Keertas, See Ergotimos. 
* Myspros."" One LIO, lost. 
Neanpros, One LI, One LP. 


Nearaos. One LI. The big letters, the stout paimette, the lines on the underside 
of the foot, pote at yee ok She SpUiiai: EaNe Sk ORE! . The name is known from three other 
vases: two la ntharoi in Athens, is 611 (Graef, pl, 36, whence H. Ds 73) 
ie 612 Sart Be $6, ne rigidbeed 2 175), — a round a aa in Deak Shae _ 
signature on Acr. O11 is ypapoexaltoncey or the like, pro y], on bre 
Neapyo . . . ., or the aryballos Necpyos erowomue, Father of Tieson and Ergoteles. 


Nixostaenrs. One BOB, with Anakles. Two fir. The band-cup is of the type 
favoured by Hermogenes. There are muny other bf. cups with the signature of Nikos- 
eee ay ST ee aL ae crescent pe Gr vareee ce 1s with the exception of a unique 
cup, which I pope ba Bae ish soon, in. the collection of Marchese Benedetto Guglielmi at 
Civitavecchia. are also bilingual and red-figured cups with the signature, painted 
by various artists, And many other vases, mostly bf, some rf Whether the cup is 
by the same hand as, say, the neck-amphorac, I cannot tell. 


Priavos. One fragment. On the four other vases with the signature of Priapos, sec 
BSA, 29, pp. 202-4: one of them, in Mykonos, is a cup-kotyle of Tirommenbed type [see 


Pp. 203), 


Saxonmwss. Like Kicitias, he elvan ae with eypapow, Two LO (one of them for 
Tlempolemos). One BO, for Kaulos. ides, an cye-cup for Hischylos (Cambridge 60: 
EL p. g2t; CV. pl. 18,1). Without the signatures, it would hardly be possible, apart from 
fresh evidence, to show that these four cups were bron hand. The head-cups, of course, 
0 together; for the stylistic group to which they belong, see p, 174. The band-cup is a 
dissppotnting piece, and foreshadows, as Ure notes, the etaiteiogs for the style, ch the 
pyxis of * Nicosthenic * shape Louvre F 150 (Pottier, pi. 75: phot. Alinari 24717, 2). 


Sonpros. Frr. of at least three Gordion cups; fr. of a Gordion cup or a lip-cup; 
and another fragment. The Sondros fragments fail into three groups. (1) London 
8601.6. 1 and 4 and 5; and B6o1.6. 2-3: the character of the fine lettering connects these 
with the Simos-Kle 
right: the lettering is less bold hy 
has gone unusually light. (3) Villa Giulia fig. 15, left: the lettering, again bold, but 
thicker and coarser than in Gate SOK, C8: Socky | Pee Se Sheer Mun she 
Civitavecchia Nearchos cup (fig. 8). 





** The bitingual and rf, Mischylos cups, new and ** The im=criptions are given iinperiectly by H. 
old, will be dealt with in my Campane Fragment, (see Gracf) and he figures with 612 two fragments 
Note meanwhile that the Berlin fr. (H. p. 137) is of Acr. 693, whith have nothing to do with Neachos 
from a bilingual, as Kraiker shows (77. 44, p. 152), Miss Richter has now published it (474. 1992, 
and that nos. 3 and 4 of H'sef. list (Af pp.rng-7) are |p. 272): phe Nes dhown me that } was wrong to 
not signed by Hischylos.and have nothing todo with doubt its genuivetess (BSA. 29, p. 200). 
hin, 
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SoKiFa, One Gordion. 2 BP. 
Tarax, One BOB. [tis of the same type as the chariot-cupssigned Hermogenes, and 


Pfuhl thought it was by the same hand {Malere, p.275).. It is connected; but tamer, and 
I take it to be an imitation. 


“Tavrnerrnipes. Fre. of one cup. 


Trempotemos. Two LO. One of them, a head-cup, is signed by the painter 
Sakonules as well. 


1 have not seen the cup Athens 2466 (HM. p.951), which has been supposed ta bear a 
signature * Telesaia,” nor has Payne been able tofind itfor me: ‘Telesaia is hardly a possible 
name (much leas Telesaiafs], which is H.'s supgestion). 


Tend with two important painters, known from other vases, who haye 
Icft us unsigned band-cups. One is the Amasis painter: his cups are Louvre 
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P 75 (sce FHS. 51, pl. 12 and p. 274) and London B 6or.37 (ABS. p. 36, 
no. 41; 7HS. 49, p. 269, no. 54, pl. 15, 26 and pl. 417, 28). The other 
18 the painter of pu E705 (* ikows out’; see BSA. 11, Pp- 4-5); to the 
cup-fragment London B 601.34 (which [ attributed to him in FHS. 49, p. 
270, no. 57): I can now add a band-cup, with erotic scenes, in Marchese 
Benedetto Guglielmi’s collection at Civitavecchia, another published by 
Bochlau (dus tontschen Nekr. pl. 10, 11: komos), and perhaps two others in 
Naples (2496, fight; 2500, stag-hunt), 


ITI 
KOTYLAI 
A word should be said about certain classes of kotylai which are akin 
to the little-master cup, and especially to the band-cup and the Gordion. 
I have spoken of the two most important classes elsewhere (V. Pol. pp- 3-4). 
(1) The Cracow class. See V. Pol, p.3. Sister-form of the band-cup. 
The decoration may be many-figured (e.g. Jacopi, Necr. Camiresi, p. 79), brief 
(e.g. Masner, pl. 5, 287), or floral (Ure, "Egny. 1915, p. £20, fig. 11; 
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Jacopi, op. cit. p. aL One kotyle borrows fead-decoration from the lip- 
cup (Munich 2181: jdl. 22, p. 105), although the heads are not in outline, 
but in ordinary bf. technique. The inside off these kotylai has the same disc, 
decorated with dot and circle, as the little-master cup. There are no signed 
examples, although the Cracow kotyle toys with the notion of a signature. 

(2) The Hermogenean class. See V. Pol. pp. 3-4, note 6, latter part, 
and Ure, Sixth, p.71,O. This is less close to the band-cup than to the Gor- 
dion cup. The make is lighter, the lip is marked sharply off, and the 
handle-zone has a black line above it. Free are signed :— 


Warzburg 290, from Vulei. H.p. 135. heopoyeveserrotecey. 
Villa Giulia, fr, The sramnvace Wek ‘Hermogencrpiee, but, unless | am mistaken, 
rae garbled. Another Villa Giulia fr. with. . . seeev belongs either to this or toa 
similar vase. 


Mykonos, from Rhencia, Morecrofsjerorefev], A fr. in Florence, with Mprcroswow[ow] 
(Boll. Pi arte, Nov. 1928, fig. 15, 3) ecient 4 similar vase. 


The decoration of the signed vases is plain—signature between handle- 
palmettes, So also in a Taranto kotyle (inscr. eroisy:). In the others the 
decoration is either brief, or spread-out many-figured. 

(3) Ure’s class K 3 (Sixth, p. 69), Variants, his classes K 2 and Kt. 
Survivals, Hideous. 


IV 
A RED-FIGURED LIP-CUP OF BF. TYPE 


London E 134", a fragment from Naucratis (Fig. 19), is described by 
Cecil Smith as follows (Cat. iii, p. 134). * The fragment is broken from the 
offset lip of a large kylix of which the diameter must have been over (54 
inches [¢. 40 cm.],. e exterior is left unpainted, except for a thin black 
line at the lower edge. . . . The interior is occupied with a frieze in the 
usual red-figure technique, of rough archaic style. . . .’ 

The shape of the fragment shows that it came from a /ittle-master cup, 
and in fact from a lip-cup of the regular black-figure type, the only extant 
little-master cup with red-figure decoration. When I argued therefore, 
some way back, that the Thypheithides handles, being from a little-master 
cup, must have been from a black-figure cup, I was not absolutely honest: 
but rf. little-master cups must have been so extraordinarily rare, that I have 
let the phrase, with a warning, stand. 

The lip outside preserves hardly any trace of tooling-off from the bowl. 
For this we may compare the London cup B "9 (CF. pl. 12,3), where the 
tooling-off is very slight indeed. The incised dedication does not concern 
us at present. 

Below the usual bold black line near the lower edge of the lip there is a 
touch of black preserved just before the fracture. This is part of the handle- 
black: for certain scrapes on the outside of the fragment prove that the 
handle-root was adjacent. 

The technique of the drawing is that of the very earliest red-figured 
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vases. ‘Total absence of relie-line: brown lines throughout. Incision for 
the wreath-band as well as for the contour of the hair. The style some- 
what recalls the fragments of a very early oinochoe in Oxford (CV. pl, 42, 8). 

We may presume that the symposion, from which we have one figure, 
ran nght round the inside of the rim: and guess, that part of the decoration 
was in black-figure. 


J. D. Beazney. 
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THUCYDIDES THE SON OF MELESIAS 
A Stoepy or Perrmtean Pouicy 


Ar the crisis of Perikles’ career, in the middle “forties, Thucydides of 
the deme Alopeké, the son of Melesias, withstood the great man for a little 
while, until he was swept aside. He was ostracised (the last important 
ostracism of which we hear) and with that Perikles begins his fifteen years’ 
principate. 

Impar congressus Achilli, Thucydides is damned by another Latin tag 
also: he is magni nominis umbra, Thucydides, for us and for most ancient 
writers, means the son of Oloros, the historian; and it has long been recog- 
nised that the second Vita prefixed to our texts of Thucydides’ Histor con- 
tains information about the son of Melestas.! The difficulty of disentangling 
him from his namesakes,? more perhaps than the overtoweringness of hu 
rival, has deterred historians from constating about the son of Melesias 
things which I think can yet be constated and should be. For indeed 
Kimon’s political heir, who resisted Perikles on behalf of the Attic aristo- 
cracy, in the days when this aristocracy (to Athens’ own irreparable damage) 
was being ruined,* is a sufficiently important figure, 

His 1 rtance in the aristocratic tradition of Plato and Aristotle is 
unmistakable, ifrather surprising. "A®. wod. 28, Aristotle names the leaders 
of the upper classes, after Kimon, as Thucydides, Nikias, Theramenes; and 
adds, ‘ the best statesmen in Athens, pera Tous Gpxalous, seem to have been 
Nikias and Thucydides and Theramenes. As to Nikias and Thucydides, 

ractically everyone is agreed that they were not only fine gentlemen 
GvBpas KaAols kkyafols) but statesmen also, who treated the whole city 
mroarpikais, as a nobleman treats his inheritance.’ A tendencious judgment, 
but striking. In the opening speech of the Laches, Plato pairs him with 
Aristeides: and in the Meno, he is instanced along with Themistokles, 
Aristeides and Perikles, to show that virtue ts a thing unteachable, since none 
of these managed to have it taught their sons. 

So he was undoubtedly important. For what he did, however, we must 
turn to late writers, especially Plutarch. From him we learn that alter 
Kimon’s death he organised the opposition to Perikles and brought matters 
to the issue of ostracism, 





Gesefriclve axtiseer) Familun in the Festschry/t far a. Bect, 


1 See Appendix A. Busolt, OG, [TL 1. pp. 442 scfibete at zany tt 
Friedrich WilheleetGyratioe (Berlin, 197), in which 


said 497 ¥y., it rather doubtful how fay the reicrence 


to Melinias” son mary be safely aveutined. “The identi- 
fication of Melesias [e, infra) enables me to clanm for 
hisson with more confidence orrrain hitherts doubtful 
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* TP regret extremely that) Kirctmer’y Bevtrage cor 
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he dixettangles (hese namesakes, is tacoesible na me. 
in conclunioms are incorporated in the Propapoge, 
Mthies. 

® Méautis, L’Ariseoraie athirrnor, Paris, 1927, Pp 
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I. The Ostracism and its Causes. 


He was ostracised in spring 443, and cleven of the ostraka cast against 
him are extant (JG. I*. 911), The date is not absolutely certain, but the 
probability is strong. Plutarch says (Perikles 16. 3) that after Thucydides’ 
ostracism Perikles held a single and continuous position of power and 
authority of not less than fifteen years in his yearly strategiat. The phrase is 
rhetorical, the figures possibly round (cf. in the preceding clause teccapé- 
Kovra wiv ttt) mpwrevev, etc.): but the probable interpretation is, that 
Perikles was clected Strategos fifteen times running, beginning with the 
election of 443 for the year 443-2. This is true at the lower end: Perikles 
was elected Strategos in 430 for 430-29, and again in 429 for 429-8. In 
neither year did he serve the full twelve months: he was deposed in the 
course of 430-29, and died in the course of 429-8. But if we are not to 
count these uncompleted years, then the first of the fifteen elections is put 
back to 445, and this is out of the question. The ostracism was receded by 
a period in which Thucydides had almost equal authority * with Perikles: 
thts is impossible in 446. We may be more exact: since the fifteen years of 
continuous strategia begin from the ostracism, it is a fair inference that 
Perikles was not Strategos in the year immediately preceding: yet he was 
certainly elected in 446 for 446-5. I take it, the ore, as the most probable 
hypothesis, that Perikles failed of election in 444 for 444-3; that an ostra- 
cism was demanded that winter, and in spring 443 Thucydides was 
ostracised and Perikles was clected for 443-2, the first of his fifteen con- 
tinuous elections. I hope what I say later may serve to confirm this 
hypothesis.4 

On the actual issue between the two men, Plutarch says (Perikles 14): 
‘$1. When the speakers on Thucydides’ side abused Perikles for squander- 
ing the money and destroying the revenues, he asked the Ekklesia if they 
thought the expense had been heavy: and when they replied “Vi 
heavy," * Then charge it,” he said, “not to yourselves but tome: and I will 
dedicate the offerings in my name.”* § 2. So, whether struck by his gener- 
osity or moved to overbid him in noble zeal, they cried out and bade him 
spend from the revenues and spare nothing. §3, And at last he faced the 
struggle and ordeal of ostracism against Thucydides, and removed him from 
Athens and ended the opposition. 

One issue, then, was the opposition to the building programme: for it 
is Clear that by * the offerings * (+a the ee ee means (as he does 
IN 12. 1, 4 tov dvadnyérav Koraokeyt}) the great bui int of the Akropolis. 
The Peace with Persia in 449 ended the hopes of a specific indemnity for the 
burnt temples; the failure of the Panhellenic Congress immediately after 
(see note 47 infra) decided Perikles to use the resources he had, of which a 
very large proportion was surplus Tribute: it is possible that he put through 
ee EE 


* Phat, Pokies 11. 1,45 Qerieokon, Ch Ga. teste Perikles 13. 10) mentions teOerpaxsy but should prob. 
Obed to-rh mid) Byveerrutes anid Vite Anon. Thu. ably wot be Yeferred to this time; since arcither frag- 
5-7 (see Appendix A). ment toentiom Euathios, who ts still a young mas in 

* There & no other indication of exact date, A 495. Gebaler, Chranologie der altattinhe Komidir, pp. 
fragment Gf the Opgrios of Keatinos (quoted Plat, = as—2a. 
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in 449 a Special statute veep. § this (see Appendix B). As to the date of 
the opposition offered, it may be that his opponents fought him inch by inch 
and kept the question open till the ostracism of 443: but such accounts as 
we have refer (I think) to the first broaching of the question, in the early 
‘forties. In the Perikles, ch. 12, where Plutarch describes the controversy 
at most length, the last sentence of § 1 indicates the morrow of the Peace 
with Persia. The story | quoted above (Perikles t4) is perhaps legend 
and not to be dated: but it suits the early (better Kan the later) ‘forties,’ 
when the principle of large expense was still in doubt and before the total 
outlay was yet enormous. For Perikles was only moderately rich (°A®. 710A. 
XXXVI. 5 esi cannot have offered to pay for the Parthenon! 

The building programme involved a good deal. Athens had been, 
like Sparta, a war executive: it made of her a peace-time capital also, 
with absolute disposal of her imperial revenues. Further, it involved the 
question of taste, it could be called pretentious and hubristic, And the 
Fees of the disposal of Tribute touched the Kimonians more nearly if 

rof, West's thesis in a recent important paper * is right, that Kimon was 
responsible for making Euboea tributary just before his death, so that the 
Peace, instead of ending her service, merely confirmed her new (and now 
inferior) status. (There is little doubt, I think, that when Sparta, having 
encouraged Euboea to revolt," left her, as usual, to face the co uences, 
the solid gain for Athens was the formal admission of her right to Tribute 
in peace-time-) Euboea, then, may have been especially on the conscience 
of Kimon’s political heir, and the question of the use of her Tribute a vital 
question, 

The case against and for the building programme is excellently put 
uy Plutarch in his Perikley 12. The opposition chose to see it as a question 

* political morality and of taste. Perikles defended it on economic 

ounds. He desired, in peace as in war, an Eyuictos WoAls, a population 
in government service. For a community can accustom itself to a high or 
low standard of living, to this or that economic basis: only the standard or 
basis must (for economic health) be constant. It was not merely that 
Athens was now ny Spite? for the first time since before Salamis. 
Suppose she could e that effort, reabsorb her sailors, once more become 
a private city like another: what was to happen at the next emergency ? 
Neither the economic miracle (the discovery of the Maroncia vein at 
Laureion) nor the moral miracle (the abandonment of the city) was to be 
looked for regularly, “Those two miracles had made of Athens the Imperial 
City that Sparta could not be: to this destiny Perikles meant to hold. The 
Opposition, with narrower (perhaps intenser) vision, saw only what was 
i SSS ee 


*°H 6° Lwony ci mpop rove byxcdoOeros elmpe- * | imagine the crisis of 446 wae staged when the 
movin vay tpopauday, etomrrs roby PapAdpous Spartan went to Delphi, probably in q48:: we find 
fectiay GocldsBar wel qpuhdrtee by dyup® to Kowa, taedthy the confederates in West Bocotia next year (Thuc. f. 
dvnenne Tepwa ae 115.2), For Tolmides + aware of it, arul fet takes 

+ "The ostraciom bs the uliinute eeautt (14. ¢, Woe St) a cleruchy to Euboca [Diod. XI. 8. 3: Andok. 
of the rivalry of which this it an (carly) matance, Peare g) and then. secks to mip the bud of revolt in 
The rivalry was a matter of years (U, 5, wAtieror West Bocoria. He suvceeds in precipliating events 
Grremohymlerre ypsesr)- in that one arca: the rest synchronises, according to 

* Amer. Hist. Ree. 35, pp. 207 #99. plan, with the expiry of the Pive Years” T 
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being lost: the modest, proud, spontaneous aristocracy which trusted in God 
and valour to preserve the sweetness of their life. Let Persians or Semites 
organise and govern: the Greeks knew how to live.t® 

Perikles and his rival, then, were making for different worlds. If the 
building programme first crystallised their end, it is not likely to have been 
the only issue: I suggest later that the proximate cause of the ostracism was 
the question of Thouria. The rivalry had one profound and disastrous 
result: it created the Class War. The son of Melesias first clearly constated 
that the successes of the Demos were against his party's interest, that Perikles’ 
difficulty was his opportunity, The tone of the Pamphlet on the Constitution 
of Athens, preserved among Nenophon’s works, 1s the natural development 
of this: so too is that disease of Stasts (the Class War) so bitterly diagnosed 
by the historian Thucydides. The method which the son of } lélesias 
invented is comparable to the modern Caucus, or the Whip system: the 
Opposition was instructed to vote, not on the merits of the case, but as it 
bore on the question of breaking Perikles: not by their private judgment, 
but as the party decreed, The party, a state within the state, sat as one 
body on the Pnyx: after the Revolution of 411: the Demos made these 
tactics, In the Boule at least, illegal? 

So much is familiar enough. 1 wish, however, to explore further the 
milieu of this statesman; especially his family connexions, which I believe to 
be both discoverable and important, 


Il. Melestas. 


Melesias, to modern scholars, is nothing but the father of Thucydides. 
Thucydides in his tarn had a son called Melesias after his grandfather, and 
he in his turn a son called Thucydides, The younger Melesias, and his son 
the younger Thucydides, are characters in Plato’s Laches > we do not indeed 
earn much of them, except that ee Thucydides is completing his 
education, and Melesias is regretting that he himself had not been educated 
with more care and Jess indulgence. 

The date is somewhere about 420, after the battle of Delion (1814) and 
before Laches’ death in 4t8: Thucydides U1 is. of young undergraduate 
st a Melesias IT will have been the same about 450, Thucydides T about 
480, Melesias T about 510, They can hardly have been much younger than 
this. Marriage under thirty (for a man) was not common.’ Moreover, 
though some scholars regard Plato’s dramatic dates with more scepticism 
than Prof. Taylor does, yet I cannot doube that Lysimachos IT and Melesias 
Il, Aristeides 1] and tthucydides I, respectively, were in fact (as Plato 
represents them, Laches 179) more or less contemporaries: and I am already 

———————— 
™ Piodar’s view: in iteextremest form in Pythian Arlitathe, "Aa wed. AVI. he & emphatic that 
VIII, to which f enme soon. ‘Thocydides hinwelf was not 4 mere class beather. He 
“The: eyterm is decribed In Plus. Perilies (1, statida dndeeil half-way between Kithon and Keitias. 
‘The Bowleutal, in 416 oad thenceforth, have to swear 2 Meipioicy, extriemoos, Flare, Jacket 17g hy ec 
to take their seats ly lot) Philochusree fr, tig, FAG; # Solon, fr. 19 (Dich; ath. Err.), line 9, 
the Class War, Thuc. 11, Gaiy The judgruent of 
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making Thucydides I considerably younger than Aristeides I, who was 
archon in 489 8.0.44 

Thucydides then was older than Perikles: he was born about 500 B.c, 
or perhaps earlier. The adventurous thesis of M. Cavaignac (to which | 
come later), that he is maternal grandfather of his namesake the historian,** 
is suited by thistlate: and the bent old man in Aristophanes, Acharmians 703, 
may well, so far as the dates go, be our Thucydides. 

The Acharnians was played in the spring of 425, when he would be 
seventy-five years old or more. The Choros say {I paraphrase briefly lines 
703-710), ‘Shall a bent old man like Thucydides wrestle with Kephiso- 
demos and be ruined! Tt made me cry to see the old man so muddled; 
when he was the Thucydides we knew, he'd have thrown ten Euathloi.’* 
Euathlos was a notorious young accuser; Kephisodemos, it s¢ems, another : 
from line 716 it appears that Alkibiades was of their gang. Many scholars ™ 
have noted that the wrestling metaphors (ovpwAokita 704, KOTETTOARICE 
310) were especially applied to our Thucydides; and since the point is 
cardinal, I assemble the instances. 

Plutarch, Perikles 11. 1, says of him that * wrestling with Perikles * (7epi 
7d Pix +4 MepiwAcl oupmAexdueves) he soon brought things level. Jbia. 
8. 5 (= Moral. 802¢), King Archidamos of Sparta asked him whether he or 
Perikles were the better wrestler (waAaiev BéAniov), and he replied, * Who 
can tell? When I throw him, he argues that he never fell, and wins his point 
and persuades the crowd.’ Thucydides’ wrestling is metaphorical: but 
his sons wrestled literally. In Plato’s Meno Sokrates maintains that states- 
men cannot teach their sons statesmanship, though they teach them (or 
have them taught) much else: thus Thucydides Grove up his two sons 
to be the finest wrestlers in Athens: ‘Enoidevory va te GAAS ov kal 
brdéAcneav xdAMora “AGnvalwv--tov piv yap Zavtig EGuxe toy SE EvScspep 
(Meno g4c). They were the best wrestlers in Athens and had the best 
masters, 

Seeing we know so little of Thucydides altogether, this is a striking 
accumulation, and I think justifies us in identifying the old wrestler and 
broken great man of the Acharnians with Perikles’ rival. That is to say, the 
accumulation is not accidental but has a reason.’* What reason? No one, 
to my RDOYIER ES, has found or even sought it; yet I believe it lies 
close enough to hand. Thuepdides’ father, Melesias, was in his day the griatest 
wrestling master in Greece. We know him from three Odes of Pindar, of which 
one, Olympian VIII, belongs to 460 8,G.: the other two, Nemeans [PV and 
V1, cannot be so certainly dated, but they are both, I think, considerably 
earlier.® By 460 Melesias has a long career behind him and thirty victories 
to his credit (Olympian VIII. 66), In Nemean V, whichis probably nearer 





1¢ And therefore born about 520: not later cere sim (London, 1909), Pp. 197 OP) 
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than 480, another Athenian 2° wrestling master, Menandros, is men- 
ioned in terms which suggest that Melesias has already started practice.™ 

Melesias is a rarish name: but Iam convinced of the identi cation not 
so much by this rarity, as because the wrest motif is hereby perfectly 
explained. It is the family’s heraldic symbol; the Master’s son wrestles in 
metaphor: his grandsons revert to literal wrestling, J think no one who 
knows much of Pindar or indeed of the structure of early fifth-century Greek 
society will doubt that poet, trainer, and athlete alike belong to the same 
class, the international aristocracy of Greece: so that Plato aptly says of 
Thucydides (Meno 4d), olxias weyéAns Av Kal {Stivero véya Ev TH oAg Kal zy 
ToS GAAes “EAAnov. 

Melesias was probably growing up, we saw, about 5106 8.G.: so he was 
born not much after 530, and was not much under seventy when he trained 
his thirtieth victor in 460. He is an older contem orary of Pindar, five to 
ten years older. The three passages in which Pindar mentions him are all 
rather obscure, nor will I here try to expound them (see p. 212 infra), It is 
clear at least that the two men were iends; I should think Indeed that 
Mclesias was. Pindar’s closest Athenian friend. Trainer and praiser of 
athletes, especially Aeginetan athletes, they had certain fundamental tastes 
and distastes) in common. 

My thesis, therefore, brings Melesias' son, Thucydides, into the intimate 


circle of Pindar: and this is, to me, its most valuable and pregnant result, 


M. Cavaignac has recently sought to establish the olowing stemma 
(RevPhil. 1929, 28): [1 add the sons and grandson of Thucydides 1]— 


Olores 1, King of Thrace 








Miltiades of Lakiadai 7 Hegesipyle I Melesias [ of Alopeke 
——— ———— ae 2 
a | | | 
Kimon, barn daughter, born dsigiier: born = Thucydides I, 
before 506 £. 505~s00 [ X. of Halimous  ¢. 4q5 | born ¢. 400 
Oloros I, = Heseatpyle Hi, Melesias IT, Stephanos 
born «485 born 4. 475 bom ¢. 470 
Thucydides 17 (the Thucydides ql, 
historian), borne. 455 born ©. 440 


_ Ttis a most ingenious piece of reasoning. For the historian’s aternal 
ancestry, if agrees with Kirchner in the Prosopographia Attica, IT. p.-42, 
and, I think, is convincing. His maternal ancestry is More adventurous. It 
depends on the truth of Marcellinus’ statement (Vita, $2) that his mother 
was Hegesipyle. [The statement is commonly rejected, since (a) the name 

28 Meteo was an Athenian, sch. Nem. IV, pasa. fury, “the masters-all come from Athen: ‘This 
[The suigrestion in the micriptia to ©. VIL, (Drachm. suggests to me that Pinar was especially interested 
PP agb, line 2, 297, Une 12), that he was Acginetam, jn the other Athenian, ie. that Meleiius wat already 
is evidently gnewwork. | his pervotial frien, oa 

S Line gos: yp 8! Se" “Aderay thao! Sehr nofew 
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Hegesipyle may be * simply taken * from the elder Oloros’ daughter, (4) it is 
not easy To see what document or tradition would have preserved the 
name of the historian’s mother, Neither objection is very cogent.] If true, 
it makes it probable that he descended on both sides from Miltiades’ family: 
and since the statesman Thucydides ts known to have married into Miltiades’ 
family, it becomes exceedingly likely that the historian’s mother was the 
issue of that marriage, and the historian’s name thence derived.** 

Aristotle says and Plutarch repeats that the statesman was knSerris 
Kipwves. His wife, who bore him a son not much after 470 (Melesias I], 
p. 208 supra), can hardly be Kimon’'s daughter, so that kéermjs must here 
mean brother-in-law, So too, 1 imagine, does youBpdés in the well-informed 
scholiast on Aelius Aristeides (III. 446 Dind.)** | 

__ By 460, then, Thucydides had been for some years married to Kimon's 
sister. 


Tih. Pindar and the First Peloponnesian War. 


By 460 Kimon was ostracised, Ephialtes murdered, and Perikles (little 
over thirty years old) the first man in Athens, Athens had quarrelled with 
Sparta and the Spartan group, and was on the verge of that war whose early 
outcome was the conquest of Aegina, and the Thirty Years’ Peace its shabby 
end. In this year, 460, Pindar wrote his last words of praise for any 
Athenian; their difficult and apologetic phrase may excuse the harshness 
of my version (QO, VITIL. 54-66). 


If for Melesias I should lead back my song 
To the fame fe has from young athletes, 
55 Let no sharp stone of eney strike me. 
f will tell, too, of this joy he won 
Himself at Nemea, 
And that later he fought with men . 
In the Fighting Match.2* (Who knows for himself 
bo Will more easily teach : not to learn first, is folly, 
Since untried men have less weight to their minds.) 
But here is the Master, to say beyond others 
The right way for the man lo. go 
Who'ld get from the holy Games 
His heart's desire of glory. 
65 Now Alkimedon ts his pride, and wins hom 
A thirtieth victory. 





® “Phe historian inherits, of his mother’s aide, both 4 PevAgse mt often meas n-inde, let by no 
Miltiades? blood (if Her name be Hegesipyle) andthe  meansalways: ¢.g.Herod. fo7g. Aatyages in youpps 
stateman’s mune (if iy be the stataman whe brought of Croce, huving married hit sister Arpenia Ih 
the name ‘Thucydides into Miltiades'’ fansily). The means someone who had married into the Ianily: 
Historian inherits the lateer ow. Aiy motier'f side, samce = Croesus could pot be called yoxdpht of Amyagre 
ihe statesman cammot be father of Olloros (their a) Je, Melesiae int his youth won the boys" wrealing 
dewes are different). aod the men's pankration. 

© AG, wR, NAVI a: Plt, Perkies 11, § Tt. 
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Here (especially 59-61) is Pindar’s stickiest style: he is embarrassed. 
“Il le loue dignement,’ says Puech: ** yet how different are these careful 
plativudes, from the high-spirited argot of the earlier mentions,** 

The poem was sung at Aegina,* where it was difficult to praise any 


Athenian: the death-struggle between the two sea- 

Melesias was indeed an imternational figure: he 
his son was closely allied, by marriage 

and policy, with Kimon the leader of the pro-Peloponnesian. party. Th 


connexion with Aegina especially: 


wers. was in sight.2? 
i had many years’ 


ec 


fall of Kimon, the breach with Sparta, the victory of democracy, were still 
provoking the angriest resentment in Athens,*® and Melesias was moved by 


every tic to deplore what was now inevitable. 


Nevertheless, he was Athe- 


nian, and when the pull came, no proud Athenian, not Kimon himself, was 


going to favour the enemy: 
crisis of Tanagra.™ And the 


the few traitors were shamed into silence by the 
exaltation of the following months, when 


Bocotia and Aegina were conquered, healed all divisions in Athens. 


The First Peloponnesian War, 


which began so splendidly, ended in 


failure. Athens’ star was crossed this time by Egypt; next time by Syracuse, 


I hold this double ee 
L 


Athens, the failure of the 


for sheer disaster: it means the failure of 
h century, the failure of Greece as a world 
ower. And the first thwarting is so much the 


more tragic as Athens 


eld more promise, material and spiritual, in 456 than forty years later. 


Yet it was hardly for Pindar to agree. 


He lived in that dying world which 


Athens meant to break and build again: which, instead; was broken and 


remained so, 


In 455 (or 454) the armada in Egypt was destroyed. 
onentale lingered a few years more, but on Kimon’s de 


The mirage 
im 450 Perikles 


resolved to abandon that shadowy quest and secure something substantial, 
With pealings af bells and dedications to Victory, peace with Persia was 


concluded at last.** Cyprus and E 
were lost, and the mirage with them: 
or the endless corn of Egypt. 


the her 
After all, the / 


t and the sovranty of those waters 
of the endless gold of Persia, 
enian League was extremely 


rich, and could witha little care control the corn-supply from the Black Sea. 
Perikles set about making sure of these things, 
The next ten years, the "forties, are the crisis of Perikles and Athens. 


The process on which Perikles now 
Mytilencans; * When we saw Athens 


slavery for her allies, 


drop the war with Persia and 
we felt no longer safe’ (Thuc. 11. ro. 4). That is a 


embarked is thus described by the 
repare 


hostile statement: but the words put in Perikles' own mouth in his last 


™ Puech, Olpmpiquet, p. ing 
** Nemesia TV. og: Vig, For the argos, see the 
editors ad fore; tle Bary'y Vemcan Ores, Appendix 
A, motes § anil 7, for sotwe irwenious aupgrations: 
eAgriqe is interesting, 

™ Puech, Olpnpigues, pp. itz. 

* Olympian VITE 28-9, 698° beartinoe yp4ucy 
tobre phcomer at) eke, 

The moat vivid comtemporary document je the 
Eumenidey of Acschylut, played in the spring of 458. 


See Livingstone, The Prablen of thi Eumenides, FHS 
ALY. 1925, pp 426 ayy, 

" Thuc, L107. 4: Phat, Kiswr 17. 4g; Perth 
16. 1-5. ‘The appearance of Kimott on the battle- 
Held, aud his recall after the battle, are flourishes of 
fourth-cenmury rhetoric. 5 

MG. Deg; Welther, AM, XLVITI. 1983; Pp 
ino ngg.: Pom Nikefrrgor For the lonie letter: 
of the Peace (Cheopomp, fr. 154, Jacoby) ef so. 1 
iG. 
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pee to the Athenians (Thuc. IJ. 63. 2) say in effect the same: * Your 
pire is now a Tyranny; and if you were wrong to take it, yet you dare 
not let it go.” It was this * crisis of the ‘forties’ (it, and the means used to 
meet it) which turned the League into a Tyranny : the widespread cleruchics, 
the absolute disposal of the Tribute surplus, above all the suppression of the 
two major revolts, of Euboca and of Samos and Byzantion. Athens was 
left with a large treasure at her disposal and the North-East corn route 
absolutely secure (these, to console her for the Oriental mirage), and by the 
Thirty Years’ Peace Sparta formally acknowledged her nights over the 
Empire, ic naa the taking of Tribute. 

Yet neither Perikles nor Athens was unharmed. Once the iron hand 
had been used, the velvet glove was never again convincing; and Athens 
was to enter the Second Pelo onnesian War weaker, in the moral elements 
of power, than she did the First.5* Moreover, Athens had lost her land 
Empire. This is sometimes called a slight loss; and no doubt the * sailor 
crowd,” henceforward always more powerful, cared little, Their vision 
was hardly wider or acuter than the average Spartan’s: for such, the dual- 
ism was good enough. But others (we may perhaps take Tolmides as their 
type) cared greatly: and for myself, I cannot see where else the salvation 
of Greece lay: I think we take too readily as inevitable the failure of fifth- 
century Greece: the steady decline from 450 onwards, the ultimate futile 
chaos. Sparta was always just too tough for Athens: incapable of leading 
Greece herself, she can prevent Athens doing so, and plays always for 
stalemate and no decision. Yet before Tolmides’ death in 447, things were 
nearer decision than ever before or after, except perhaps on the morning of 
the battle of Delion. The disasters of 447 and 446 (cf. Thuc. IV. 21. 3) 
compelled Athens to accept a provisional solution, which Perikles (I think) 
never meant to be more than provisional,** the Sparta-Athens dualism. 
Unhappily this provisional soluuion became canonised : with every restate- 
ment of it (the most grotesque was in 369 8.c., Xen, Hell. VII. 1. 14) Greece 
sinks a little lower: it was especially dear to Persia. 

Rome made a world-power of Italy; Athens (in spite of Salamis, the 
Eurymedon, Oinophyta) made none of Greece. 


The First Peloponnesian War was Athens’ first bid for the control of 
Greece, and it had failed. Perikles handled the crisis well, and Athens 
emerged with three useful gains, namely Naupaktos, Aegina, and Sparta’s 
acknowledgment of her Empire. Enough to make the mucleus of a second 





* Jonian hoplites fight at Tanagra: Perikles dares forth boplites and farmers count little, sailors and 
trot use ther in 49. cockneya much. ‘This caused, if not all the harm the 

™ Wilamowitz says of Perikies: Er hat scm Volk, conservatives imagined, at least the discontent of 
das ucber Rhodos und Miletos gebot, allerdimgs zum valuable citizems, The fears of 457 (Thue 1. 107. 4) 
Herm auch ueber Sparta und Korinth machen are realised by the evacuation i 437 (Thuc. 1. 14¢- 
wollen: dic Herrechaft in Hellas warsem Programm  16).. For the good old days of the Land Empire, 
gba: ee hut & trote den Zwischemtreichen der Mupeoviiing Sr” fipytv & yevecSar, soe Aristoph. 
kimonischen Politik und trots dem echweren Frieden goy sgg-: lament over the Plato 
vou 445 nicht geamdert (Aritt. umd Athen, 11.98), Is pote~pozb: cf | 
wes harder after 443 “The loss of the Land Empire cares little about beating the Rocotians); 
meant beginning again: it meant abo, that henee- 
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attempt: but little to show for fifteen 1 of intermittent fighting, for the 
"fifties, 


exaltation and sacrifices of the early 


When the crisis was past, a certain psychological reaction set in, such 
as often follows when men have reached out after greatness and not attained 


it completely. It was the 


tawdry. Thucydides the son of 


fripda, the day after the feast, the morning 
headache: ** in the wreck of nope, the once desired 


greatness seemed 


elesias caught at this moment of dis- 


illusion and nearly broke his rival: in the spring of 444, Perikles (for the last 
time in his life) failed to be elected Strategos,*# 

Here let me turn once more to Pindar, the friend of Melesias, the most 
articulate voice of that aristocratic order for which Thucydides stood. In 


446, Pindar wrote the Eighth Pythian. 


more, after fourteen years, he is 
Aristomenes son of Xenarkes. It 
poems, passionate, rapt, serene. 


He was an old man; and once 


praising a boy wrestler from Aegina, 
seems to me one of his vy, 


ery greatest 


I have no space to quote the whole; and 


short of that, comment is to little purpose. It begins with the invocation 


of Peace, daughter of Right, 


and ends with the prayer for righteous 
Aecgina’s freedom. ‘The heart of the poem is the alyAa Sidc8oTos, 


© sun- 


light of God: it alone makes man more than a shadow in a dream: no man 
can command it, so that confident ambition is folly. 


I believe Pindar’s moral 


not explicit nor v tematic) is this; 
P ery sys 


Leave Athens to the Gods ; you see | man, delight is a brittle thing, be careful. 


But his mind is filled not so much with this moral as with the 
» In righteous 
with Right standing beside it, with the Aiakidai 


saw them) of light and darkness, 


raining melody, here is 


ietness, and shining light, and life 


cts (as he 
ina, in this Procession 
close round and Apollo 


u 
honey. The light is senaed by death in war, by the peace-breakers (the 
Giants—and Athens), by the element of violence in Aristomenes himself, 


by the crooked twists of thought.” 
In the circumstances of. 

Athens. 

forces or prescribe action: 


intimate or the eternal v ues. 


The effect of the 


446 there was no mistaking the reference to 
Pindar was not a statesman, he is seldom concerned to di 
oct and prophet, he discerns and 
The Athenian Empire sought to build a 
confident structure by troubling other men’s 
temptible thing, outside real joy, an offence to God. 


ose 
oclaims the 


ace; a pretentious, con- 
38 


I poem was, I expect, tremendous: fapeiany on those 
Athenians who were sensitive to that sort of opinion and disillusioned with 


greatness. Those who knew. pre-Persian 


™ ‘There was also something of a famine: ach. Ar. 
Warps, xt, IG. TP, 41. 

* Vide supra, pr. 206. 

ba ale, G7, and duidigrs adres, Bo. 
The detail of the passages referred to ist [Lighs) 
3i-9, 70-4, 23-4, 08, 1 299, 96-7, 97: [Darkness] 
51-4, 6-17, 73-82, o4 

* See Appeniix 1D, 

» I do not know how Pindar’s poems were pub- 
lished. It by quire posible that Thucydides was one 
of the buuse party at Aegina, or at feaat met members 


thens might remember the 


of it. The heat (Avistamenes’ father) was Xenurkes: 
# comparison of P. VIL. 70-71 with N. LV. 19 mahes 
me sutpoct some play on the name, and that Xenarkes 
was perhaps there whnn Nemean IV was sung. Ikea, 
he and Melesias were fellow-guests. And Thucy- 
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giant-slaying Athena, in that Sue uuaee) pediment which the Persians 
threw down and our generation has recovered.“ I think Pindar remem- 


bered it. 
Kind-hearted Quiet, daughler of Right 
You who make mightiest cities 
And hold the last keys of counsel and war : 
—Porphyrion did not Know you 
When he aroused you too far ! 


The new Parthenon was now going up, and made the city like a vain, 
extravagant woman who took men’s money.—Or so the opposition said. 


IV, Pertkles and the Athens-Sparta Dualism. 


With all this, Periktes waged war to the knife, Anticipating, let me 
quote words put in his mouth somé fifteen years later, whose concentrated 
contempt I cannot translate (Thuc. IT, 63), 


4s [sc, the Empire] oG8' ikovfver Ett Out fori, ef 15 cal 165s fv TH 

Wapovtt Gebids dorpaywooivy dvipayatlgerat «cos tupawwiba yap fSn Eyere 

CUTTY, TY AqBely piv GGtxov Goxel elven dpelvat Ge SrinivGuvev. Tayiort’ dv te 

TOA ol TolotTo: Erepous TE TreloovTes GoroAtoeiow Kal ef trou Eni opdiw otra 

cuTovopor olkiiaiav’ To yap Gypaypov ov adzerar pt) yeta TOU Spactpiov 

TeTayHevov, OUDE fv Gpyougy amok Evupepe, GAA’ fv tomedeo, dopohity 

Gouneverv.t! 

I anticipate these words here, because they point sharply the contrast 
to Pythian VITI. 1 think also they aim at the son of Melesias, He had 
come back in 433, to form once again the nucleus for any movement against 
Perikles; whom indeed he survived, and found his successors, Alkibiades ™ 
and company, more merciless (Aristoph, Acharn. 703 sqq., imme 679 sqq.). 


Perikles meant the Sparta-Athens dualism to be provisional. The 
lec 445-431 were not, hor were meant to be, a millennium: Athens 
ad recoiled, to jump better. The Korkyra treaty of 433 was a stage in a 
process of whose earlier stages we are not wholly ignorant: possibly Phor- 


about the eon of Melesias, if we ancept the inevitable 
correction bends for army in the law of qfo, “AG. 12h. 


4¢.0: yet laws may be broken,}—For other probe 


connezion of Menurkes onl the corsa Mak hilds, 
sce Acnarkes the great Akernanion pankritinat (/) in 
Pau. VI. a. § to (on which) pamage ef. Robert in 


Hermon 95. 176), and the name Meidylides current. 


im Athens in the fifth_oml 
Att. 9731-9734). 

* Anopelis Mutum. Catalogue, Now tac. Pindar 
was in youth pasinnately devoted i Athens antl 
had Uved there. The Ponathenaia commemoraicd 
Athena's defeat of the Gians Asterina (Aristotle fr, 


fourth centuricy (Ppa, 


G37}; she ie armed, with raised spear, om the Pana-. 


thensic amphores (which Pindar liked, Nim Xk. 45-6). 
“) You comet drop the Empire pew, not though 
i) fs.—VOL. Lin. 


how cerve in the erisis drive tern] to make. virnasc 
inaction. For whavyou have wow hi like a tyrainy, 
which (so lt seems) it iy wrong 0 take but unsafe oo 
let go. “Men of the sort L mean quickly ruina city, 
if anyone listers to them, or if anywhere they. are 
their own Masters: gimce the mactive Gamot mnive 
excep! by the support if thie active: ancl the safety 
of subvoission may do fora subject city, but nor for a 
feading Power." 

The way to ruin the Fanpire ie" quictinn and 
arniocatic micenese": of ye fovysreer mini 4 
pocupiohw olf ypeby Boqfily, acnording to Alki- 
hiades in g16 (Phe, Vi 18a). That whole apecch 
is che lust anil desperate plea sail arquisscence iss 
the dualinn, which haa now booome alinost canonised., 


Q 
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mion’s Akarnanian alliance (Thuc. I. 68. 8, cf. 9. 4), more certainly the 
treaties with Rhegion and Leontinoi. This relentless pressure westwards 
was aimed directly at Korinth, indirectly at Sparta: nth was to be 
forced out of the Spartan re (Thuc. I. 71. 4 or, if necessary, ruined," 
A recent study of Atheno-Korinthian relations (O'Neill, Ancient 
Corinth, Baltimore, 1930) arrives at.a contrary conclusion by omitting these 
earlier stages. The treatics with Leontinoi and Rhegion are assumed 
[impossibly ; see note 43] to have been first made in 433 (op. cit. p.237): the 
alliance with Akarnania is ignored altogether. [I believe indeed that the 
Akarnanian Treaty is subsequent to the battle of Sybota: though prevailing 
opinion at present puts it in the early ‘thirties,** and it certainly made an 
implacable enemy of Ambrakia and was a direct check to Korinthian ex- 
pansion.] Keulen, De Pericle Pacificatore (Mnemosyne, 1920, PP. 239 599°), 
nourishes his thesis yet more scantily : he just affirms that the Decree inviting 
first-fruits for Eleusis (/G. I*. 76) and the Decree inviting delegates to a 
Congress at Athens (Plut: Periktes 17) both belong to the immediately 
following the Peace of 445: so in these years Perikles was Peacemaker. But 
in fact neither Decree belongs to those years, nor illustrates his xtaey at that 
time. The Eleusis Decree is a very great deal later (probably Peace of 
Nikisa) “* the Congress Decree belongs to 449, 448, or early 447." 
e Eleusis Decree is not Periklean: moreover, it is issued under 
Delphic Sanction, and does not compare with the Congress Decree in which 
Athens aims at a position like (or better than) Delphi’s. 1 therefore 


leave it out of account. 





© 1G, f 51 and 50. The treatice were renewed 
ist 439-2, after the baith of Sybota: that ie the date 
of the existing preseripti. The texts of the treaties 
ate abnut ten years older (JG, ad love), [his can be 
verified on the stone easily: 4: is in the British 
Muacum.] 

* Bach succemive Athenian attempt at domina- 
tow involved more dedtruction: thotuzh of course 
never anything comparable ta Rome's record in Italy. 

* See, eg, Busoll, GC. IL. 2, p. 764, mote 6, 
Beloch, Att. Polit. 299. Yet personally | am can. 
vineest that Phormian mumde it in the spring of 492, 
and that the previous seizure of Arges (Thue. 1, 
68, 6) is parallel to the setrure of Anaktorion (1. 45. 
1), twn attempts by Korinth, on the morrow of 
Sybora, w secure at Ieast the Ambrakior Gulf. 
Thucydides’ narrative of near-western events is not 


cautinuous after the batile of Sybotas and Phormiuy: 


had time for gach uction before he was seut to Patei- 
dala [1 think the appearance af Poteidaia and 
Strepaa in the Quota List of 493-2 is decisive ugainat 
putting the everts of Thue 1. 5o-a before the spring 
Of 432. See Jacoby, Thuwhsd. wad d. Vargeeh. ol. Pelop 
Krieger, in Gott. Nachr, sql: Kolbe, Bin Beitrag nut 
Eivldrang dL Bochet be: Thiakpe. tom Lichte 4. Urkunden 
(Stuttgart, (936): Pobleng in Gui. gel, Ane 1992, 
pp. 23-28: Keil im PAW, 1992, 519-518.) 

See Koerte In Noack’s Afeuss (727), 7 415% 
Dien, strefems of Athens (1952), p- 940; Merritt, 


Ath. Finane. Documents (1932), p. 172. 

** fe, after peace with Penia, and before the 
Parthenon was begun. Keulen in doulsting the 
latter gravely misconceives the programme of tho 
Congress: #2, p. 240, “at communi pumpeu et cera 
ratione tota Graecia artis operihus exorietur.’ 
Perikles said mp) xd0 ‘BAnemay bpae & xxrinpnoay 
ot Pépfope) the Persian did not bary tennples 
all over Greece, The land they moat ravaged 
was Attica: the temples w be rebuilt are imperms 
the Akropolis temples; and then perhaps Hera 
in Nypete (A7A, 1929, p. 400) and a tiew ii the 
still intact Lami Empire (Abai, Haliartos: Paus X. 
$5 2); which in the event were left ruined (Pans. 
Le}! some to in Tonia (leokr. TV. 156): bat none 
it Pelopontiess or in any Korimhian yphere. Again, 
after the Peace of 445 there waa no question who sheith 
police the sexs: Athens, vat of the tribuw of her: now 
acknowledged Empire! In fivct, the pwe questions 
before the Congress were: (1) Who should pay for the 
Pasthenem? (¥) Whe shuld pay for the Athenian 
Heet? Questions actual enough on the anerrow of 
the Pearce with Persia, when the indemnity had been 
foregone anid the tribute had become questionable (ef. 
Weat, Am. Hitt Reo. 95, pp. 267 t9g-: and even WT 
West's general thesig be denied, there ia the Quota 
List of 4487 of about wne-third the normal length: | ia 
Gecitive as Wy the questionablenes of tribute pay- 
mont), Tu 445 Usewe muestiony were ecitled, 
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The Congress Decree aimed at making Athens the capital of Greece. 
She would be the seat of an Amphiktyony greater than Delphi’s, and the 
naval executive for the whole Greek world. When Sparta refused to bless 
this reo isation and extension of Athens’ ¢, and staged instead 
the crisis of 446, Athens lost her chance of peaceful hegemony. The dual- 
ism had now to be accepted until it could be smashed. I have argued that 
the means she chose to smash it was Western expansion. I now come to 
my crux, the colony of Thouria in 444-3- 


V. Thouria. 


The events which culminated in the founding of Thouria ® in 444-3,” 
in what had been Sybarite land, appear to have offered a heaven-sent 
opportunity to Athens to establish herself in Western Greece. It all came 
in the end to very little. After ten years, the colony disowned its Athenian 
paauer: after the Syracusan disaster, the Thourian ships joined the 

eloponnesian fleet. The story is so parallel to that of Amphipolis, that 
some of this failure must be ascribed to a general wane of Athenian ige. 
Yet Thouria’s defection is more gradual {che takes half-hearted part in the 
siege of Syracuse, Thuc. VII. 57. 11), it was not precipitated by the genius 
of Brasidas, and it begins as early as 434-3, when Perikles was still powerful 
and Athens’ prestige was on the whole sound,*® The failure ther 
lie partly in the special circumstances. 

Thouria, though founded by Athens, was.a‘ Panhellenic colony.” They 
sent heralds, Diodoros says, round the cities of Peloponnese, offering a share 
in the colony to any who chose to take it (XIT. 10. 4). It is usual to see in 
this a gesture of conciliation, a disavowal of specifically Athenian ambition 
in the West, a sop to Korinth. So O'Neill (Ancient Corinth, p. 196, etc.) 
conceives it, and takes the Korinthian action in not as oleee 3 the revolt of 
Samos in 440 as proof that Korinth had picked up the sop. Ido not think 
this is wholly false, though Korinth does not appear to have accepted the 
invitation to a share in Thouria,™ and though the treaties with Leontinoi 

* Thuwtia is the Thucydidean form: bile usage in 444-9 (tml Mopafrritovt, pe-Plutarch B54) led by 
bly constant, Theuris for the vown [VI Gt. 7, — the oructe-expert Lampon, who determined the new 


re must 


probs 
88. , VII. 44. 5, 6), Zhuwrias fow thie land (VII. 35.1), ite of Thouria. confuses the Sybarts and 
Theurioi Thouria minions kt is vot more than a slight 
of lararaage, when Aristotle (Pal. 49034) 
puts the quarrel with the Sybarites (Stab. VI. 1. 14. 
Dio. NUL11, ¢-2) be Gouptos, among the Thourtans. 
The tetail isin Busolt, OG. 111. 1, pp, 518 syy,, whe 
follows Papprite, Thwril (Berlin, 1890: this dissertn- 
tion, thoagh ammethodical and full of misprints, is 
still most useful) 

The stream of diucontented allie to Thourta 
(po.-Andok. FV. 02) will hardly have beguer by them 
For the influence of Kieandridas, sce Appendix B. 

“ 1 judge from the Thonrian tribe-names (Dind. 
XU. 44. 4): the Pelopounesians who took part come 
from Achaia, Arkacia, Elin, A possible share in the 
tribe Dervs was hardly proportionate to Koriuth's 


pretensions. 


i for the people (VI. 61.6, 104.9), [Pappritz 
(see next mote) curiously denies this in VIL. 93: he 
anys Thouria Qeere meats the land, and translates VIL. 
33-5: * they met (in the district) the anti-Athenians 
expelled (from the town).' I think no ane will 
doubt that the words really mean ' they found (on 
arrival at the town) thai the anti-Athenians had 
just been expelled."} On the coin, Thourici {like 
Athenaioi, cfc.) mean the people. Thouriot for the 
town, pa-Andok, 1V.1a. The Roman form vaties, 
but Thurit hay good authority. 
© The mid-century coins of Sybaris-Thouria reveal 
three stages: (1) Sybaris proper, (2) an Atticied 
Sybaris, (3) Thouria. This enables us to disentangle 
the confused narratives, and constate that Athers 
reinforced the Svhariies probably in 49f-5: quar- 
telicd with them; and sent out a fresh colony in 
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and Rhegion are probably before 440 and cannot have seemed friendly, 
1 think in 440 Korinth was trying to leave ill alone: ** yet the gestare of 
Thouria may have helped in some degree. The problem to my mind is, 
Why did Athens make that gesture? : : 

If the * Panhellenism’* of Thouria meant that Athens ‘ did not meditate 
any further aggrandisement * (O'Neill, P- 236), then it has little in common 
with the Congress Decree of ¢. 449: it is a new notion and needs to be 
accounted for. Ifon the other hand it (like the Congress Decree) aimed to 
make Athens the capital of Greece, the aim was very bad. Now Perikles 
might indeed aim badly: but it is pertinent to observe that 444-3 is the 
year when Perikles was out of office, J submit that we see, in the execution of the 
Thouria project, the hand of his rival, 

Thucydides the son of Melesias was, like his father, a Panhellenic 
fgure.®* He was the true Panhellenist: and I think Perikles, in the Con- 
gress Decree, stole his thunder. To Perikles, Panhellenism was a thing 
which could be made to serve Athens: to Thucydides, it meant uality of 
all Greek states, the renouncement of Athenian domination. I think the 
Panhellenism of Thouria is of this second sort. That enterprise had begun 
as an imperial venture. Athens had accepted the Sybarites’ invitation to 
help to refound their town, and had soon ejected the Sybarites.*4 Lampon 
thereupon produced oracles that Athens should colonise the land, with a 
new city on a new site, But then the co-operation of Peloponnese was 
invited, and this ruined Thouria as an imperial venture. Athens seems to 
be speaking with two voices, and we know there were just now, in fact, 
fluctuations of power. Fortunately we are not left to mere conjecture, and 
it is worth while to assemble the facts, 

Both the two founders ** were Perikleans: Lampon the prophet 
prophesied Thucydides’ defeat (Plu. Per. 6, 2), Xenokritos hastened it by 
& prosecution (Vit, Anon. Thuc. § 7). The latter passage, torn as it is from 
its original context,5* Pa reserves valuable information. We hear that 
Thucydides resisted crikles in the law-courts, became TpooTainys Tou 
Sqyov, and was clected Strategos [this if true (see A pendix A) refers to the 
year 444-3]: but he soon lost his standing, since after a visit to Sybaris he was 
prosecuted by Xenokritos and then oe ten years. Fora detailed treatment 
of these alleged facts, I refer to Appendix A: but that Thucydides took more 
than a casual interest in the Thouria project seems beyond all doubt, and ir 





“* Mr. O'Neill will excuse me if 1 quote # sentence 
of his (p. £93) und deliberately misdate it. * Modern 
historians do not pifficiently bring out the helpless- 
new of Cormth at this atage of her history,” He 
writes this of the later ‘fifties: it is true, I believe, of 
440 alo. War with Athens could hurdly fail t¢ be 
disastequs to Korunh and she kuew it, After Sybota, 
in 433, she was just desperate: the war ruined her 
more surcly than Athem. 

™ Ove fieae <trQ whstrror phos “Ainvatow aol ray 
query cow ¢ . « « Wdverto: phya ty th meAn, ect by rol 
Mow “ENnow, Plato, Mew, ogd. This agrees 


well with the Panhellenisim of Thouria: the tribes 
there were named Arkas, Achaly, Eleia, Boiotia, 
Amphiktyonis, Doris, las, Athenais, Eubois, Nedotis 
(Diod. XTL 14. 3), 

™ Strabo, VL 1. 44, speaks (at thiy Hage aleeady) 
of * Athenians and other Hellenes —ée. Athenian 
allies 


* Lampon and Xenokrites; Died, NIL 
Photius, 5.0. Goupooderes (see Appendix 2). 

" The Anunpmur \niemds it tor the historian: bat 
1 think it certain that itis ultimate source meant Ir for 
the san of Meliniss See Appendix A. 


10, 35 
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appears that his action was resented by the Periklean founders.5? J 
i ne he sent the heralds round Peloponnese. 

or the dates, probably Lampon produced his oracles (see especially 
sch, Ar. Clouds 332) in the course of 4. and Thucydides sent the heralds 
Ww Peloponnese, ete., in the winter following. He was ostracised next 
spring, and [ imagine the colonists set sail soon after. 


The ostracism had decided the personal issue between the two states- 
men; but as regards Thouria, it left Athens committed to a mongrel policy. 
We have here a first instance of what we mect too often later: a project con- 
ceived by imperialists, but its execution marred by men who dislike it, 
Later, this ruined the campaigns of Mantineia and Syracuse. The orthodox 
solution was ostracism, and in 443 it was applied : too late for Thouria, 
but in time to prevent further inconsistency.” [Had it been applied as 
honestly in 417, after Mantineia, it might have saved the ruin in Sicily: for 
the failure to choose between Nikias and Alkibiades, one way or the other, 
was 4 main cause of that disaster.] The need for both Policy and Executive 


to be continuous is now recognised, and Perikles enjoys henceforth a virtual 
incipate, expressed constitutionally by his special position amongst the 


trategol. $s nine coll 
Perikles * from all Athenians. 
We find this system first in 

for the year: again in 43 


es arc chosen ‘one from each tribe,’ 


t=0,°° when we have the full list of Strategoi 
ether 440-39 or 439-8) in a document I 


Ww 
have recently published (C Ph XXVI, 309-313) regarding the conclusion 


of the Samian 
VI. The Return of Thucydides. 


ar. It evidently held for the rest of Perikles’ life.™ 


"E€cotpamizetat Ern Séxe (Vita Anon. 7): ®* we may assume he returned 
in the spring of 433," and I think he made himself felt. 


* There wat, naturally, litde mutual confidence 
between the ‘ Periklean * founders end the * Thucy- 
didean * colonists whom they had to lead. See Diod. 
X11. 95. 4. 

” ‘The treatics with Leontmoi and Riegion may 
belime to that year, and merck the reoimption uf 
imperial ambition. The Quota-List for 449-2 
(SAG. V. Tinulas xij) more certainly refleces Perikles’ 
new security: the five Provinces of the Eugpirg (Ionia, 
Hellespont, Theace, Karia, Telands) eppear for the 
first time; are! in 445-2 and gy2-1 the Helleno- 
tamial have an additional secretary, bo cope with the 
new organisation. 

The Chairman of the Hellenotamiai in 444-2 as 
we know from the same document) was the poct 

+ wh ie thos one of Perikles’ right-hand 
out at the critical moment. In 441-0 he was 
elected Strategax—on the strength of hie Antigone, we 
are tokd (Antigone Grétery), which was thus pro- 
duced in the spring of 440, The Athenian people 
saw statesrauwhip in the play, and deemed ite author 
& proper mun for the highest Executive, We whould 
not forget thiy in reading ix: for it ie, as it were, the 


orézwor falkewing the viclent treesies of the 
‘lortien. [The picture of Sophokles as a tunitions 
profitesr, iu AJZPA, XLVIL, 1926, pp. 958-460, seems 
w me malicions,] 

Nine, from ten tribes: which tribe ix feft out? 
I have gives elsewhere (CiQn. 25, 1991, Bo) my 
reasons for inferring from Plato, Laws 799 D, the 
fullowing, viz. the whole Derm eleces ane Strategos 
from ¢ack of the ten tribes; them he af the ten elected 
who has fewest votes is dropped. 

** See the linte in Beloch, GG* Il. 2 pp. oto 
sqq- This full list ie qoored in a scholium fret pub- 
Tiahed complete by Wilamowitz, De Whesi Schniiiz, 


Pp ty. 
He has « colleague from hie ow tribe in 493-2 
and 432-1. We have no details between gag and 


433 

* OF sch, Ar. Warps 947. 

™ Carcopine, in support of his uitenable thesis 
that the ostrecieés never stayed away their full ten 
yeary, proposes te identify him with the Th 
in Thue 1 tt7.2 (Mit. de U'Ostear, gther. pp. a vargg.). 
This i quite groundless. 
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It was in the course of that year that Perikles took the decisive step of 
accepting Korkyra’s alliance and sending out a fleet with orders to fight, 
if necessary, against the Korinthians, The intransigence which Perikles 
showed from this moment to the declaration of war was ascribed by some 
to his personal embarrassments. Plutarch and Diodoros record a series of 
criminal trials directed against his dependents and intimates, Pheidias, 
Anaxagoras, Aspasia: *4 and Satyros * says that the prosecution of Anaxa- 
roras was conducted by the son of Melesias. Perikles (I need not say) did 
not make war solely to put a stop to this nuisance, yet these tales, if true, are 
not irrelevant: though it is more likely that the prosecutions were meant to 
stop the war than vice versa. | } 

But first, do the prosecutions belong in this context at all? Satyros ® 

Prof. Taylor observes) appears to imagine that Thucydides prosecuted 
axagoras soon after 450, for he makes the charge not only impiety but 
Medism: a charge abiclete in 433, but not perhaps soon after 450 amongst 
those who disliked the Peace with Persia. 1am not sure that this really 
indicates more than that Thucydides’ politics in 433 were old-fashioned— 
that he had forgotten nothing and learnt nothing: and] cannot grant that 
Prof. Taylor has ‘ decided the point absolutely * that Anaxagoras was tried 
soon after 45072%7 still less (what Prof. Taylor does not, I think, contend) 
that there was no attack on the * impicty * of Perikles’ frends about the year 
433. The Decree of Diopeithes, which launched that attack, 1s not to be 
moved from the date at which Plutarch puts it: ™ not, certainly, back to 
430, for Diopeithes the yenopoddyos is familiar in the War Comedians, and 


we find him still practising his trade 2 Se at the beginning of the next 
Sy 3 


century (Xen. Hell. IIT. in. 3). 1 


if Plutarch is wrong in 


Anaxagoras’ trial about 433, lis error is that he wrongly connects it with 





at Plat, Periifes ga: Dil, X1L ga. 2, 

™ Quoted by Diog, Lact. TT 14. 

“A comiulerable fragmem of Satyros, dealing 
with Anuaguras” influence on Euripidis, bas heen 
found af Ghyrtynchoc: Ox. Pop. IX. 1176. The 
gatemeit quoted by Diogenes Lacrilin was prohally 
paronthetic tothe Life of Euripides. 

8 Oy the Dai of the Trial gf Anaxagoras, C/Qe. 1917) 
Ay ope. Te is agered he lived from ubout 400 to soot 
alter qgo: the question at imme tm where, m that 
wpmee, hie Athenian peri! comes, On thie the 
ancien! statements ore contradictory [the materiala in 
Diels, Vorratraiiker). Since therefore there has been 
definite error semewhere, it is wosale to argue (ae 
Prof. Taylor doce constantly) from. the weceseary 
neflicatons oft one woomes. Tr ke not anfe to pay what 
Demeteiog ameeet by Ube entry in bile Archoentes (C1. 
p. 81). ‘That dsokranms, XV. 295," states in eo many 
words that Anacagernes connesion with Perikles went 
back tothe early years of the laiter "ia untirec: what 
he dos soy Spplic: to Oomoo equally, and it 
amtioriout that-Perikies was Damon's * popil’ late in 
it, Plum, AaB 1, whe. No one pugecss thar 

ores “died aloett a4 eon a6 he reached 
Lampeikes " (CiGhi. p. 84), for even Hf he was oon- 


demned in 493, he ved there five yeu? aod the 
* doxographers’ tradition * that Archelass * succerdedi 
ami was succeed by Sukrates’ (4 In 
effect CiQu. p. 86 top) la (a) oot «tafe inference from 
the matemenis (Do Laert: U1 16, Suides “Apyttaoi) 
that he wes pupi) of Anaxagoras aod teacher of 
Sokratcs, aod ((ement, Sion. [. Gq) that Anaxagoras 
walt by Archrlac, Sokratey’ master: (4) 
sufficiently anequnted for if Fuseblos is right (Prep. 
fi, XO 14, 979) In saying. that Archelace took over 
the Lampaukes echool, presumably tin’ 427, 

Prof. ‘Tavlor has been more decitediy answered by. 
M, Derenne in Ler Prods d' tepid! | Lidge-Pane 
1ggo). | did not know bis book when | wrote this 
oote: Which I jeave, since it puts the adgatiey cas as 
airengly a9 Tarn: prepared to. The peuifiee argu+ 
iments for 499 are well marshalled by M. Deretme, 
PP g4sq7 7 capecially dhe anecdote in Phat. Per, 6, 
4 2-4, which peevuppess thal Auaxsgeres war in 
Athen in the middle ‘fortie: Plato, Grafier gooa, 
6 betes, reeoth Proper; and the likelihood of ao 
teierenre to Anaxagoras’ trial and exile ics Eurip. 
Medea ay2-40) and 214-224 (spring of 491 Ac.) 

* Plut Perkles ge, cial velegy tov xpiver: ae jut 
before the beginning of the war, 
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Diopeithes’ Decree. We have therefore to constate that the return of 
Thucydides coincides with an outbreak of malicious litigation. 
ucydides the historian, his namesake and possibly his grandson, says 

no word of this, nor anywhere anything of the son of Melesias’ career. 
think this is due, like many Thucydidean silences, to contempt: contempt 
for mere obstruction, for the émpéypov who stands in the way of the Sav 7 
PovAsueves."" For the younger Thucydides was caught wholly by the 
ore of Perikles: he thinks his Principate (gained aver the elder Thucy- 

es’ body) most admirable: ™ to him, the pity was that Perikles’ ideas 
were inherited by Alkibiades, a man bound to ruin them by the fatal resent- 
ments which he created.** He makes the Korinthians say of Athens ™ 
the same things in effect which Pindar had said in Pythian VIII: yet what 
Pindar saw with disdain, Thucydides’ Korinthians see with admiring envy. 
Perikles made him drunk with the idea of power, nor to the end of his life 
did Thucydides forget it. 


Fail'n Gherubs } to be weak 1s miserable, 
Doing or sujfering. 


APPENDIX A 
Vite Anon.-Thoe, $$ 6-7. (See notes t amd 4b.) 


The Vita Anon. Thee. §.6 says that the historian wed ti ovyypopis pote tele pay 
pétow * before writing his history was a leading statesman.’ This is manifestly untrue of 
the son of Oloros, who was litte over thirty when he was exiled, [This follows from 
Marcellin. Vita 34, and much else: see Prawp. Au. 7267, and Schwartz, Das Geschichinwerk 
des Th. p, 217.) The * leading statesman ' is, | have no doubt, the son of Melesias; and 
T imagine the information which follows in §§ 6-7 is from a‘ Life’ of him; nota very 
good one, though we must not attribute all the stupidity of the lkanyrus to his source. 
The alleged facts are ;— 


1. He defended Pyrilampes who had killed a boy in a love affair, and though Perikles 
He. sueaaieniy cleeka d became qpoorérns rod Basu (fe. the 
2, tic was wen ected Stratedos anc became Too Be. 
dominant i pany in Athens: cf. ‘A®, wok. XXII. 9, MXV. a, ctes), 
g. Owing to his aise and avarice, he soon last this position: since 
4- he went to Syharis, and when he returned he was scoused by Kenokritios [one of 
the founders of Thouria, Diod. XII. 16] and condemned; anc tater was 


ostracised. 
5. He spent part of his ostraciam at Aegina, 


1. Pyrilampes, Plato's stepfather, was wounded at Delion in 424 (Phat. Gen. Soor, 
5185): but aince his son oats then a famous beauty | Plate, Cavplas bce, 5436) anc was 


 ]t t prety certam that the trial of “Acresiz culminates in Py VII. 73-77. Gontrast,«.g., Tho L 


wal etpros (iy Perikles: ath, Ac, Amighti 965) cannot 
be su early in her carver sae 450. Hee crime waa 
doefvia, Athen. XUN. 89m; she apparenly gave 
her girls the euunea of the Muses (och, Hermmog. in 


Wali, Rhei Gr. VTL 165), Samrat lesat of this 


information mast come from the documenta of the 


iy 

MTT. 64 9-4 Moreover, Thucydides, the scier- 
tin-ainiing at control andl pewer, it in strong reattion 
against Pindar's aoquicecent dbecurantam: which 


tid dy We ttt a, VIL 27: amd gee, for his intel. 
lectial uffinithe, Cochrane, Thurydidel anal the Setemoe 
af Histey (Ont. Univ, Press, 192), 

"TL 64. 9-10, 

SVL 15.4 2 ef. 28, oad Th 63. 1. 

= Lb po, Fe) expecially 7m. G, wepusivan dey eG utite 
eorody Rye qouyiow quite renga ou, ie, 

* Uhonately, perhaps, from Steimbrotes: [see 
Athen. 5g), 


2z2 


result was really the next stage, Viz. — 
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a grown man before Eupolis died (Eup. in sch. Ar. Was 
probably sown well back in the ‘forties. We may 


#), Pyrilampes’ wild oats were 
a late eek eas if its 


2. The brief political ects of Perikles. 1 question Thuoydides’ actual stratepia, 


since the word Strategos ié 0 
refers to the year 444-3. 


d inexactly by the late grammarians, The 


sentence clearly 


§. [The taunt of avarice * betrays the democnitic source: unless it be the general 
malice of Stesimbrotos of Thasos, ty 1 fmypapopive tel Bepotrodious nal Gouxv8iBou xal 


TheprieMeus (Athen. XT. 589p),] 


4 His Gillis connected with o visit to Sybaris™ anda successful prosecution 7? by 
enokritos; this precedes the ostracism. [Scit. Ar., Wasps 947, says the same: Kerreét 


eta ortpaxloin, | 
main preoccupation of his year of 


recor Gy 
Since the execution of the Thouria project was (I have argued) a 
power, this seems entirely 


credible. Xenokritos then 


(like Lampon, see mote 55 tupra) is a’ Periklean, and attacks him on the Thouria question, 


*Sybaris "is correct: there ts no * Thouria * nil 


spot and chosen the name, 


has arrived there, identthed the 


Yet ostracism only touched the highest, and is not a usual sequel toa judicial, con- 


demnation: of ToIutey vex" 


Sotpay’ mipéin, 


§- For the likelihood, and the difficulty, of this story, see note 39 supra... It recurs in 


Marcellinus § 24. 


J would trimt the details (the causation, sequence) of this narrative extremely little: 


bur T think it refers beyond «pwestion to the son of Melesias, 


other 
‘Fimaios says the aon ¢ 


fatigable bookworm with little judgement: 


Finally, Ar. Wasps ‘46-7. 
the prosecution by xv x 
be to the prodecution by b 


passages, where it is Git onat which Thucydides is meant. 
Wf Oloros spent [sore 
was Iyuried there (ap. Marcellin, 95 and 943). 


Ladd « short note on two 


rt of] his exile in Italy, and died and 
imaios had the reputation of an inde- 


it is likely he bias got the wrong Thucydi 
but there is no great reason to $u pore it Is. the son, of'M a8 cree 


= 


| Melesias. 


. e scholiast (whom I have quoted above) refers this to 
enokritog¢. 444: but if it refers to the son of Melesias at all, it will 
hisodenus ¢. 496 (Aeharn- 


4.997.) However, the historian 


Thucydides had been exiled (and perhaps stood his trial) ‘the year before the Wasps was 


Plnyed, so that it may be he. 


APPENDIX B 
Who Paid for the Parthenon? (Ses page 207.) 
The enemies of Periklea (Phit. Perikles 12.2) said, Hellas paid for the adornment of 


Athens: rote clopepopévorn tor’ wri (sc; tis 
Tots “AGnvatous) +yv waaw 


The actial accounts 7 of the 


. . es) dary werlang pds Toy TreAquay fhe (So. 
‘by Hellas perforce for the war’ means, Tribute money. 


on, and the Chryselephantine Athena, give the 


xaMeomizowras, ° The money contributed 


Anwors, the moneys received by the nfficers in charge of the works; and, as a rule, the first 


item is from 
Goddess, the third or fourth from die He 


last year’s officers, the second yard sometimes third) from the Tamiai of the. 


HoOtamial, 


We never have sufficient of the 


actual Sa to determine the amounts of these receipts, but it is probable that the more. 


substant 


Te recurrence in beth the Sybarit and Acgina 
Moris Wiggests that this whole narrative (6-3) 
hangs togrther ani refers on Alor to the son of Meicsias. 

™ Hela perhaps a Aataskepos (ef Thi, PY, 27, 3}: 
decSqunesy does not necesarily imply a private visit, 
even iu Greek; eg. Derkylirias is. ghondtqpos 
because he likes forekgn commands, Xen Hall, VV 
‘Hb 4. 

" duyydent Gmormplov; othervie unknown, 
Lipsius in his revivion af Mier-Schoemann, Ai 


! ial amounts wtand first, and are from the Tamiai. 
Propylaia we get at last a description of the money paid by 


And in the accounts of the 
the Hellenotamiai (/G. 1% 364, 
Procesx, withholds any opinion of its content: and in 
his Ad. Recht. be braves it ummotignd; tt can hardly 
be bribery ("AS #2. XXVIL §). Posibly a form 
of dna, ‘failure to substantiate,’ cf Dem. XX. 100, 
dav =a timoeytunety th noe Sifizey A rhe Boule A 
Seemozspiow dé srarton, + 

" Parthenon, JG. 1". 939-454; Chryselephantine 
Statue, ib. 394—a6e. ‘The latter coutain mo moneys 


reorived from Hellenotaminai. 
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lines 69-65, and 965, lines t7-19): 7a youpuoyixe wwe ero Tokato: fe. it is Athena’s 
Quota of the Tribute, that datieth part which Pra hese deh as her own, 

if this were all the Tribute money spent on these works, Perikles’ enemies were uniair 
im tieir accusations: nor could Athena's Quota be called ‘money contributed for thie 
war" (Plat, Pertkley 12..2}.. 1 think they spoke with beuer reason than that, and that the 
Tribute money spent on these works is to be sought in the moneys received from: the 
Tamiaj of the Goddess There is (1 think) little doubt that Mr. Stevenson ™ is tight in 
supposing that the mass of surplus Tribute money wasin the hands of these Tamiai throug! 
out the “forties, as we know it was in the "thirties and later. However we estimate the 
amount of this surplus, it certainly formed a considerable proportion of the total treasure 
of these Tamiai: and justified those who said that the Parthenon, built out of that treasure, 
was built out of Tribute money, 

Did they hold, then, that once Athena had mken charge of this Tribute surplus, 
we was noun to pe ae of her bra te her own temple and ears think not: 
the complaint is that ahe spends m much: like an extravagant woman's, the money mms 
through her fingers. The magnificence of the Parthenon was die to the fact that the 
Tamiai! held that surplus. 
‘Tt is just possible that we have the law whereby Perikles established this principle, 
that the surplis of ‘Tribute be spent on the Akropolis buildings. he Ainomymas slrgenti- 
nines, lites 5 to 8, contains a law of Perikles’: it is too fragmentary for certain restoration 
and [ know none which is free from objection. If stands after a-note on the Repsayeies of 
the Parthenon and before one on the e's shipbuilding duties. It is prone uy of 
one or the other: which? Wilcken, /ermes, XL ii, 1907, pe. 3o0.0gg. thinks the latter, 
and refers the law to the legislation of gq (Thuc. 1. 24), Has thesis will wot stand, unless 
ay eA be corrected. to tov trokmuov.* Hloch’s thesis (G.G.2 IL. 2. p, 928) that the law 
belongs to 450-49, aml is preliniinary to the building of the Parthenon, has never been 

resented in detail: | have suggested (FHS. LI, 1931, p. 85) that the new note on ahip- 
fraiiding perhaps begins in Hine 8, ov val{ies ny AGnvncwetc. This leaves perenew (belore 
en) unexplained; could it perhaps introduce the new excerpt (= * item *) m? Or, since 
the Parthenon and shipbuilding notes are:in fact out of sequence (being glosses on Derm, 
XXIL. $19 and §8, respectively)! was it once a marginal adjustinent (= * this note 
should come after the next")? i 

If the law belonged to 450-49, it would tighten the chronology of these years, Winter 
450-49, negotiations with Persia: early spring 449) the Congress Deerce (Plut. Perthles 17) : 

present Decree is consequent on the failure of the Congress (see p, 216 supra) and gives 
the alternative aoawer to the question, How shall the temples be rebuilt? It must come 
before midsummer 449. 

The Archon, Sah ae a will do for either year; for though the Archon of 450-14 
was Euthynos in fret, we know from Diodoros AIT. 3 that his name-in. the Archon lists 
was at some stage corrupted to Euthydemos. 


APPENDIX 
The Dates of Nemeans IV and VIL (See mle 1.) 


The only sure indication of the date of Nemean VI is thar Praxicdamas, the victor's. 
grandfather, was himself a victor In §44.8.c. Put sixty-six years for the Two generations, 
and deduct six, since Praxidamas® was a man’s yictory and his n’s & boy's, and this 
brings ua to (544-60) about wc, This cannot be held, of course, to within ten years 
either way: Bat (in spite of the sombreness of the first sirophe) | get an impression. of 
youthfulness (esp. 246, ef. P. X. 4, N,V. 14) and would putit before the Sicilian journey ™; 
and Melesias is still as quick as a dolphin (64). : atl 

Nemean I'V_I would date, with more precision, to the Nemead of 477. The Ainkidai 





7 FHS. ALI, 1994, Dp. 5 Pyg- @ See Wildken, fic. ps. 40g. 
oF fire not think [evatrowjay ay yy woke could @ Line 14, Pou, VLOik 9. 
mean ‘apend on tite purposes, in. the war.’ See my ** Lines 24-at have echoes in Pyth, [..q3-45, Ob. 
pote in FHS. LI, iggt, pp. hy eg: H. 89) compare alse Hine 57 with OL fT. ges, anil 
1 "This is agains the custom of the excerplor. line go with Pyth. 1. 44. 
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come in all Acginetan odes: but here, the rapid succession, in lines 46-49, of Aegina, 
Cyprus, Salamis, the Euxine, and the long Thessalian development in the next lines, ane 
duc, lL am confident, to the exploits of the Aegineian Heet: which fought at Salamis in 
480, at Cyprus and the Euxine *¥in 478, and had now sailed to Thessaly and would sf 

the winter of 477 at Pagasai.™ | add a few words on the difficult limes 99-49. “They 
correspond, in general, to such lines ag Tath, V, 31-93, VILL. G sy9.; the Thelan poet feels 
his.shame, ‘The victor has won at Nemea (17) and Athens (19) and Thebes (19)—a 
town of friends, since Herakles and Telamon were partners (20-30). Then come the 
lines in question (59-43): then the Aiakidai (44 sqq.).. The tvyé which pulls at his heart 
(35), and the fnBoulis which he bicls his heart pull against (97), are the same or nearly 

esame: his own distress, his enemies’ malice. 


APPENDIX D 
"Houle and énrpoyyecivn, (See notes $8, 41, ele) 


T have taken Pindar’s “Aeuyla in Pythian VIII to be that Peace which Athens, like 
Parplyyrion, tries to destroy, Prof. Robertson, pryiceing ii Pythian Odes of Pindar (trans- 
lated bry Mr. Bowra and myself, Nonesuch Press, 1928), has questioned this, on the nicl 
that 4evylc means rather “internal concord,’ the opposite not of wédgics but af axdens 
(Cl. Reo, SLIM. tg28, p. 178). think the distinction 1s umreal: douyia isa brightness of 
the spirit (urycddvepos "Houylay +o panfiody edes, fray. 10g) which is darkened equally by 
méAguos and oréc. But how constantly it is opposed to “restless external ambition ' 
will be clear fram the following instances **: 


Fidt. I, 66: wal Br og: olniti Gniyes qovyiny Sys, 4004 woroppovicarns ‘Apxdian 


kpiocoves elvat Exonornprézouro tv AsApotar él maon ti “ApxdBaw yehon , 
Hell, Oxyr. cap. If, § 2: ol 6 fy tals “Attwars eritupotvres amakhéGai rots 'Ashwinious 


THs Aouylos Kal 
Hadt. VIL. 150. 3 

share in the Hi 
Aen. Hell, Vit. 4 

in full force]: « 


elptng wal wposyoyely fri 74 qreAcuely Kal ToAunpaypovely, 
Argives, wishing to keep out of the Persian War, demand a 
igh Command]: lveréri mpepdotes dovyiny ayo. 
Yolydamas is urging the Spartans to fight Jason if they can fighi 
Bi veoBopdiBers Kel dvBpe (orny cleote doxicey, ovpBouamies Aouxiaw 


Syn, 
Thue. 1 tag 2: be edtpou wiv yap wlpten u5ANov PeBarotray, dp flouxtas 8 hh troAeuiiom 


cue duos daivBuven, 


About twenty further instances could be | 
sentence quoted abowe in nate 74; the A 
allow it to others (1 7a. g) 


uoted from Thucydides: see especially the 
mins neither want’ fovyie shetnactvies nov 


Pindar says, Hespchia is daughter of Diké, and so-makes the quality connote * ing 


to your own.” “Not keeping to 


your own” is dina, and this ts how Perikiean At ica 


dinalstliesa appeared to him. Hut short of actual 46ixle, the quality could be les con- 


tentiously nam 
with pride. 


TroAuTpaynoouvn ; a word commonly of blame which Athens accepted 
Nparoww ov TOA" elostas tte ot) TOA: and Theseus answers toryap sia 


Traveien 
moAAe reAR eGov, In an exhaustive study of the word anpaypoolry and its cognates, 





™ See Paussniai’ dedication, quoted Atbenarua 
NIL. jo (ps. Sofa), | 

Phat Thestsobler oo 4- for the sake, Belach, 
(67. IT 1, p. ba, W'2) po igor Busoli, GG. IL 1, 
fe 89) Lehmann-Haupt, Alle, XV, pp. 67-73: 
Heichelheim, Sestohe. f) Nem XL i yo), pp. 170s = 
Jotreton, Hermadvne XLVI (193t), pp. toG—111. 
Leotychidaa was depesed in consecpeence of this cam- 
paige. (Hide. V7. 7a): this must be aller ihe poem of 
Timokreem quoted Phi. Thema. 4 wasweitten (1 chink 
this Invalidaies the date given in CAM. V.. qifij. | 
believe the seven years between this deposition (476) 
atl the " accesion of Archidamos" (465, sce Phut. 


Aine. 16. 4) are probably dae to Archidasons' 
minority, aid are the real emive of the funous aeven 
years error int Diedoroy” datey for the Eurypontid 
Kings (Meyer, Farah. 11. 504 agy.). 

*T Mfy instanecs ave from ihe historians We find 
the word in more private senses in, eg, Lysias VII) 1, 
TX. 4,° keeping oneself to omeself" 

™ Eurip. Soph. 576-7. Contrast the ironical 
opening of Wie Afrraklede?, “The cos in formally 
argued both ways in the keene between Zethor ara 
Amphion inthe Antigie; see vou Amim's Sipptle- 
mrniom Foipideen, pn. 11-15, 

™ Phileloge, LMM, 1085, pp. tag agg. 
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Nestie shows that this famfance is, on the whole, unsympathetic to Thucydides the historian, 
and sympathetic: to inten and he suggests that the attack on. the énpéyvew in 'Thuc. HH, 
63 (which 1 believe is aimed at the son of Melesins, p. 215 supra) is aimed at Sokrates. I 
cannot believe that Sokrates in 490 was a figure of ary political consequence: and | hope 
Nestle would accept my alternative, ‘The pretensions of Athens were of course repugnant 
bo tse aE ecrats tradition, a both Papen Plato are inevitably hostile: Pindar, 
because that tradition was still so good uo thing: Plato, because thoae pretensions had, in 
fact, done such harm. = stim | 
1 may add that the leadership af the émpéyuoves, after the son of Melesias’ death, 
devolved to'some extent on Nikias : ef, Thuc, V.16, 1, and VI, 18.6, 4. Nudoy rey Abyow 
énecyposun, Also the anpayuev in Eupoalis’ Marikas, quoted Plut. Nidias 4. 6, is a devout 
Nikian; Opel yop, o ppevepAapels, AdBorr’ ay Subp" dpurrov ty KaKg v1 


APPENDIX E 
Aleandridas at Thowia. (See notes 50 and 55;) 
Photius Goupiopéorne should, 1 think, be read as follows — 


Tous meal Adimawe tiv yop ele Dupapw drromioy ol piv Adpireavi dvorrifzeciv ol Be 
Zavorpity of Gf 1p Xadnd (codd. XakprGel) Arovwciee of 6 KAcopidg [codd_ Keatapio) Te 
Aaxavt ol Be Augig + (codd_Manotimp) “Atnvaig. 


Meae@: off Phat. Nikiar 5, 5: Pmsop. Att. qoR4. Kaoni6¢: this form oyust, | think, lie 
behind Kataoin (AE in many hands was written as like A@ as possible), as behind KaAsspyev 
in Dicdoros XIIL. to6. 10. Avoig: Vit, X Orat. 835¢.—Neither Kiea[nd|ridas nor Lysias 
was a * Founder’: the former was an exile, dod, and therefore unqualified. 

Kleandridas had been Ephor in 446 and exiled from Sparta after the fiasco of that 

» when the Spartan army retreated-and left Perikles leisure to reduce Enul a We 
pai nothing of how he came to Thouria (perhaps he went strajght to Sybaris in 446), but 
once there-he proved himself the most capable man in their frequent coierpeniciee. He was 
Commander-in-Chicf against the Lucanians and against Taras. His service. against 
Taras, a Spartan colony, makes if unlikely that he ever recovered his status af Sparta. 
pete Ne was given the Syracuse venture, to‘ make good,’ ut was later disgraced 

imelf. The ex-Spartan Kleandridas.”" who in the fourth century fought with Thebes 
against Sreras i4 possibly 4 grandson. | 

He is dead by 414, for when liis son og bray Se arrived that year‘at Thouria (Thuc. VT. 
to4, 2), he * revived in his own person ”* his father's tithe of citizen.’ Prom this we oy 

‘haps infer that oye eee beet dat ae cant 4 rie Beevers he ere have 

cen ai Outstanding feure. eading Athenians (¢.e¢, Dionysios an 1) did not 
stay at Thouria, but went home: men of the first m did not usually, ica hac 
been * uni te," stay ina colony, This must have contributed to the decline of Attic 
prestige there. 


APPENDIX F 
The Chronology of Plutarch's ‘ Perikles’; and Xsppowertm in the Quota Lists, 
T have read Weizsicker’s Cutersuchungen hey Pluterchs biegraphische Trehnih™ (which 
throughout uses the Perilles as the basis of discussion) with so much) pleasure and profit 
that I regret to find how frequently | have to reject his historical conclosions, 


” Aristotle regards Nikias a6. gontesct to the em to revive his dead amillintherr's Proxeny, The 


of Melesina + ‘AG: wok, XMVIL. fa-9: ch §5. sitiddie waloe is detisivy against thomslating: "he te- 
8) Plot. Porikles 22. 9: Died: XU, roG. yo, vived (in Thouria) the Conifetion of Kleanddricias *: 
= Pilvaioe Dio: Serie VE. t, 4g. nor jodend wad Gylippos in 2 poiition t fake con- 
| Plut. found 6-17: Dind. XTIL 106 H-ro: stitutional changen: The Thourians liad had tm 
Suidas "Egepst. aimit him became they had woder-cottomitod hip 
4 Died XV, Sa: coulil, Avovdpey. Heet (Thuc. VL toy. 9), but they refuse to help hin 


") This fd the Ibece of the widdlo, dromoctuves, (roy. 2) and contmue to help Nikias (WIL 47.71; ef. 
ch dventwarta:, VI, 43, 2: Gylippes “revived! his 49. fi), 
ded fhither's citizenship cxuctly as Alkibiadies meant  Problreunis Heit 2. Berlin: 1iyat: 
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With his main thesis I agree. Plutarch js a moralist, who liked history because it is 
morality in action, He therefore approaches the material of history (which is, by: its 
nature, in the time-dimension) with Se ainialast's classifying mind: whence comes what 
Weizsicker calls his chronographisch-cidoiogische Polaritat. Plutarch (that is to say) 
categorises incidents by their kind (eidolegtseh} = and though his task of biography compels 
him to relate events in the time-limensian | (ehroopraphicch), the compulsion remains 
external and the homage to rea ep is perfunctory. [And how misleading this 

rhinctory ho: can be, Weizsic (p. 62) well illustrates from the Atmos, ‘ch. 8: 
Kimon anid his ues are appointed judges of tragedy in the spring of 468+, Phitarch 
roups this (edefegissh) with other * Ehrungen iberhaupt,” and attaches all (per- 
Postar rhronographisch) to the Skyros exploit. Weizsiicker well insists that this chrono- 
graphy iswrong: the incident of spring a has ny connexion with Skyros, but is the result 
of the Eurymedon, which we may therciore date (at last!) to 469-1 
But he: proceeds to discriminate between ‘ universal cic ologies” where the time- 
imension bi irrelevant, and * perind-cidologies * where it ix not ; and pene Perikles 19- 
20,9 2in wa rater? | to. present tous the dilemma * ty the period (to which the di- 
tions.to the Gulf of Korinth, the Chersonese, the Pontos, all belong) the sar! firtes (which 
Plutarch seems ta imply) or the late "fifties (which he wae with difficulty be held to mean) 2° 
In this dichotomy Weizsacker, with a nice show of reluctance, decides for the Jatter* since 
Thucydides the expedition to the Gulf beyond question in the late “fifties. He cun- 
eludes, the cleruchy in. the Chersonese was created in the late “fifties. 

In insisting, as against this, on Plutarch’s pragmatiache Uninteressiertheit, | should 
have thought | had Weizsicker with me. (see, ¢.g., his p. 98), I certainly deny cog 
to all stages of this special argument (pp. 43-44 and Exkurs A),™* The date (447 8.c, 
which I have assumed in the narrative, and given in the Time-Table, for the cleruchy in 
the Chersonese, is based. chiefly on the Quota Lists. The Xippoveoiren pay eighteen talents’ 
Tribute in spring 447 (as in 455 and 451), and Tolmides js killed in the course of that 
your: age the cleruchy in the Chersonese was created not carlier than 447, that in’ Naxos 
(since “Tolmides led it) not later: and Diodoros X1, a8 makes it they were 
created in the same year."? It is aa near certain as may be that the Mippoeore: could 
not have paid so high » Tribute after the cleruchy: when we next have their Tribute 
is 441) it is one talent only (and so steadily in 440, 430, 494, 492), and a eleruchy 

one terminus post quem is spring 447) is the obvious explanation of so sensational a 
reduction. 

Weizsicker does not seriously attack the evidence of the Quota Lists, bur only Kirch- 
hotf's and Busolt's presentation of it. Those scholars believed the reduction of THbute 
was accompanied by an Apotaxis; Weissdicker denies this. I need not broach this con- 
troversy, since it is irrelevant (indeed if Weizsicker be right, he only strengthens the case 
against himself and makes the reduction more sensational). Instead, | recapitulate the 
relevant evidence, Xeppeveottn pay em mere in-454-3, 452-1, 448-7, and one an 
Mh $421, 44t—o), 440-30, 495-4, 439-2. In the latter cases, Xigcoverrrar nteans in ibyi= 
tants of Agora,” a town on ae ea of the Peninsula between Kallis and Poke Tt was 
on this neck that the Athenian eleruchs were settled °°: probably in Kardia and Paktye, 
since neither of these ever appears as paying Tribute later, even in the years for which we 
have the Hellespontine list saan Va T omagine, then, that the eighteen: talents had been 
paid by Kardia (ranking since Miltiades as the capital of the peninsula) on behalf of itself 
and Agora and Paktye, and probably on behalf o the rest of the Peninsula except Alope~ 





"There: iv nd chronological implication in. the "Aco & volte ompartondvon Tehuiing & drapes 
pesage: and if there were, 1 woul! have Jitie otpamyer: the teat then becomes obscure, Iya it 
weight in a passage primarily" eidalogical,! by armen  apprars that Diedoros” source (and not hie own 
with litle concern for [and therefore litte grasp of) arbitrary framework) synchronived the two cleruchies. 
the tine<dimenion. ‘The ingenious dilemmaon pp. ™ In 450-49 they pay juat under fourteen talent 
Gh-Gy, aa to Diodorss XI. 88 wid 84, reas on the Mapp =r AyopsE In 441-0) 495-4, 449-2. 
fallacy thar Diodoroe required same cogent ress We See Plut Pers ip, da. When Lysander sent 
belore asigning au even! ta gives year. Since he thers home after Aigoipolamol, the gap was felt: 
had to assign every singic event lie mentiom tosme Xes, Heli I. ii Bare, 

apecihe year, he could not afford to be so fastidious. 
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konnesos.*"* After the cleruchy, the southern cities pay separately: 1°? the natives 
remaining on the peck are represented by the one talent from oe 


Our disagreements on the chrono 
detail rather than principle. 


‘T'wo details, 
yon etwas beretts-<sichibaren 


of Perikles 12 (Wetzsicker, pp. 13-14) are on 
In $1 G50} and Kaxiio dnote not teden 
: they refer to the transfer of the money, In 35 he overlooks 


yee, which (I believe) makes the etpéremn and Perikles’ motion {pépev elo Tee Bfiuov) the 
causes af, ergo antecedent to, the events af §§ 1-4. 


‘TIME-TABLE 


Kimon returns: five ye 
Kimon in C  dliea. 
‘Winter: ambassadors go to Sousa. 


451. 
450. 


449, 


* Trace. 


sing > invitations to Congress: & 


Early spring: Peace with Persia: (Euboea retained as. tributary]. 


refuses 


ly summer: Decree to spend Tribute on the Building Programme?] 


448 
447: 


Abnormally short. Quota 


448. Seer War i [Crisis of 446 planned by Sparta). 
~7. List fabout one-third normal length), 
Cleruchies in Chersonnese:and Naxos [?Euboea: Diod. XT. 88]. 


Parthenon begun: [first protests of Thucydides 7]. 


Koroneia: loss of Boeotia, 
Five years’ Truce 
Pindar’s Pythian VIL 
Early spring: Thirty Years’ Peace: 
fAcquittal of Pyrilampes.] 


446. 
445. 


ires; Megara, Euboea, in revolt: Spartan invasion. 


‘4. UChucycides' year of power: Periklesis mot elected Strategos. 


Project to colonise’ 


ia, Modified in execution by Thucydides, 


H.'T. Wane-Gery. 


Thucydides visits Sybaris; prosecuted by Acnokritos, 
443. Spring: Thucydides ostracised: Perikles clected Strategos. paramount. 
Early summer: the colonists sail ta Thouria. 
fens with Leontinai and Rhegion. | 
ophokles Hellenotannas: the five Provinces of the Empire. 
493. Spring : Thucydides returns. } 
Decree of Diopeithes: prosecution of Aspasia [and Anaxagoras], 
Korkyra alliance: Sybota in gary Stneeber. 
432, Alhance with Akarnania: later, Phormion gocs.to Poteidaia. 
429. Perikles dies during his fifteenth consecutive Strategia. 
426. Thucydides prosecuted by Kephisodemos. 
io 


ea payy separately m 451-0 and 
450-40 Lh Neery-~- in g5t-o, the town of Palys, 
or rather Pakty[es] the ruleriof the uae in Llonia? 
West and Merritt seem to imply the latter in then 
index to SEG, V. 


9 [is probable they all appeared from 447-6 on. 


wards. The followmg names are extant! Limnni 


Elaious 447-6, Lamm Elaloug Sexpos 4.40-4, Elalous 
Sestot 445-q, Limnal Plaiows Sevtos Madytos 444 
and 449-2. There is in each case ample room on 
the atone for the missing nanwa. The ageregate for 
all the separate towns [locluding Alopckoumen and 
Agora) 1 about two and a half talenu: #.g. ts 495-4- 


ApnormoasaL Nore 


 Echave nor soughr wo compile a doxcgraphy of modern opinion on Athenian policy, but De 

Sanctiy' aay La pare di Nici (RieFil, 1927, pp gt sqq. republiahed in his Pridlems di Storia Antior, 
Hari, 1632) shoul! have been cited im my notes a4 and ya. Tam glad of the support of a writer of 
such force and anthority, i regarding the Sparta—Athens dualieny av politically fitibe, 


SCOPAS IN CHRYSE 


CerTAmN passages in Overbeck! are generally supposed to refer to a 
statue by Scopas of Apollo Smintheus, an aspect of the god to which 
classical students were probably introduced in Strabo’s time as they are 
to-day by the old priest's prayer in the first book of the Jad? Tt seems 
at first a not very serious suggestion that one at least of these passages 
reads as though the mouse alone, not the statue, were the work of Scopas. 
But further investigation indicates that the ambiguity is a little more than 
apparent, indeed real enough to have sheltered a few scholars in their 
endeavour to escape the difficulties and confusion of reconciling the usual 
interpretation of the Strabo passage with coin types of Alexandria Troas, 
and with what can be surmised of Scopas’s style.* 

Consider first what these difficulties are. The passages chiefly under 
discussion run as follows: 

Strabo, XIU, p. 604: a BE tH Xption tet Kal +o TOU SyrwOdes 
"ArraaMtoves tony tepdv, sai 76: cULBOASY To thy érupdtryte TaG éuduenos oiazov, 
O Us, UrroKertat 16 qro8i Tod Eodveus Ixéqa 8" torly Epya tot Maplov. 

Eustath. ad Il. p. 30, 16: enel yap 4 lovopia Sti bv TH Xovon Eurvbics 
sotiv lepov, kal pOs Grréxerror +6 Tobl tot Eodvou, Ekétra Epyov tou Mapiou: 

Tt is evident in the text that by xoanon Strabo refers to the cult 
statue, It is ‘the" xoanon, introduced attribute-first Immediately upon 
the mention of the sanctuary. Now certain coins of Alexandria Troas 
from long before to long after the time of Strabo obviously illustrate the 
cult statue (Fig. t).* One recognises the same figure (clad in himation, 
bow in upraised left hand, quiver over shoulder) consistently posed, but 
usually set on a pedestal which is sometimes turned toward the spectator; 
one sees it receiving worship (Fig, 2), and sometimes depicted as inside a 
shrine (Fig. 3). Silver tetradrachms show beside the figure the inscription 
ATOAAQNOE IMIOEQZ.° And on some coins appears the mouse (Fig. 4).8 
But this Apollo not only does not suggest Scopas individually (which is 
perhaps more than can be expected on so small a scale, especially as we 
are wot sure Just what should suggest the style of that artist); its stiff 


1 Die Antibes: Schejfometion sur Grockichu dee bil PAV, 3-4, 10-14, th, PL. VE) 1,-q, 10 See alo 


dimes Aumaie boy dem Grischen, Mew: 116i, 4 169, 1n70. 

2 UA, 39. Quoted by Strabo, XII, Ging, 

* Lam indchied to the Cabinet dey Métailles 
for figs. a and 67 $0 the British Museum Department 
of Coins amt Medal foe lies, 9 and 43 and to Mr, 
fT Newell for figs, trond 5. {should like to make 
further acknowledgment to Dr, Charles Morgan, of 
Amburst College, to Dr. H. M. Sanders of Rey 
Mawr College, amd to Dr. Oscar Broneer of the 
American School wi Acker, 

* See eg. BAC, Troms, PL UT, 6, MTV, 4, 2, = 


t oanr 


Hliwtrations in Baumeister, ii, p. 1669—7o, in Gard- 
ner, Taper of Creek Coin, ete. 

“See Wroth in BMC. Tio, p. xvi, and Wellin 
Batuneiter, iii, p. fire. 

* Eg. Baumeister, tiijp. 1660, fig. e747. 

* £2. ihid., p, i670, hig. 1741, ancl Wroth, op, et, 
Pi, M1, no. 6. [See text, p. a, for description and 
ehiineration. The creavure is, of course, nol repre: 
setind un the cole ae actially iunder the foot af the 
statue, oc we should mot see ii.) 
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archaic character seems to preclude any fourth-century sculptor. Here 
the scent-is lost; the scholars scatter, 

Some accept this cult statue as by Scopas, explaining it usually as a 
deliberate archaism under presmire of a tradition, a iepds Adyos. Thus 
three Englishmen, Percy Gardner,’ Wroth,® Farnell. Overbeck separates 





Pi. 1. Fit... Fic. 3. Fit. gs 
(or on ADEXANDRIA “Deas, 
Fig. i= E. T. Newell Coll, Fig. 3 = Be. Mus. Troas, Pl, wi, 1. 
Fie. a. Cah, cl Meétailles tyg7. Fig. 4. = Be. Mia. Treas, PL iti, th: 


the front-view versions of our statue, which he considers belong to a freer 
model?” But, as Weil points out, they are clearly of the same series. 
Those who reject this Smintheus from their Scopas list have a modern 
adherent in Miss Richter." She simply dismisses it as a severe type not 
to be associated With a fourth-century artist, but finds in another coin 
series a possible reproduction of Scopas’s work: Apollo nude with one 
foot raised on a base, bending over, a laurel branch in his hand as if 
playing with an animal below (Fig.5), This she feels as 
a ‘fine rhythmical composition” which one may well 
attribute to.a master of the period, [ believe the first 
to suggest this type was Furtwangler, in Roscher's 
Lexikon, I, 466. It is developed quite plausibly by 
Weil in the Baumeister article (he compares tt, for 
instance, with the Apollo Sauroctonus and the Hermes 
of Praxitelées as ilhustrating a tendency of the age to 
rationalise and humanise representations of the gods yy5, 5—cGoow of Avex 
and their attributes); and returned to by Furtwangler 2m» Taos ET 
in his AMeisterwerke¥® Urlichs™ deduces from the 
literary evidence ‘4 somewhat the same pose: Scopas (he says) in making 
his statue for the same temple kept the mouse as attribute, but used it as 
Phidias did the turtle in his Aphrodite, in such a position as to make 
posstble free arm-movement. * Er liess Apollon seinen Fuss darauf setzen, 
natiirlich nicht unmittelbar, wie es nur bei der harten Schale einer 





° Types of Greek Cour, po ity ‘i floide the Herychhe glow here apioted, we 
* Opoal, p. xvii, have che followlng Fro Strabo, atill on po Gog: 
* Culia of thé Greek Stata, TV, p. 94b- ‘Heracletdes of Pontus says that the mice which 
 Discurerd by Weil, Haumelater, iti, p. tipo. ‘warned round (he temple were regarded es eacred, 
 Sealpture and Sculptors of the Greeks, p, 206; and and that for ihit reason (he image was dengned 
od.) pe 27s. with iu foot upon the moore” (Loeb elite, the 


MP. S24 text pencling Pegineds di =O out.) 
1 Sepa, Cashion anal IVerks (Gerrifkwald, 1864) ,p. 16a 
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Schildkréte statthaft war, sondern auf einer ummauertes Mausloch, ans 
dem eine der Mause hervorschaute, welche im Tempel unter dem Altar 


ihre Lécher hatten (Hesychius, Spivdos Sid tb eri 


wwueottias gal [rrocl ?] 


BeArjcéven), das ist alles was wir sicher wissen.” a: ae 
None of these interpretations of the material is entirely satisiactory. 
Archaisticism seems alien to Scopas, whose works /so far as we can learn 


from ancient evidence and monumental sources With a 


probable bearing) 


showed individuality and passion. Nor probably is he in his Asia Minor 
period to be considered a young artist biddable because in need of com- 
mussions. On the other hand, although Strabo uses the word xoanon in a 
much wider sense than does Pausanias, he restricts the term within recog- 
nisable limits, applying it beyond its original meaning only to cult statues 
held in particular reverence; 5 nowhere in his writings does it stand for a 
composition so close to genre, a god so humanised, as the figure on the 


Furtwangler coin, 


cult image at all," and in fact its u 
Weil speaks of it definitely 
imply as much. Yet obviously toa 


attempt; 


ttribute any | 


It is difficult to imagine the type as a fourth-century 
pholders usually do not make that 


as a dedication, and others scem to 
to Scopas on the 


basis of these poeeees means to identify it with what all three call * the 


xoanon,’ whic 
statue, the ty 


as above noted almost 
of which ts established. 


necessarily refers to the temple 
Overbeck’s third passage on the 


statue of Apollo Smintheus, though indefinite and rhetorical, has bearing 


at this 


int; its whole implication is 


to confirm what the coins indicate 


about the cult statue, and to dissociate it from the name of Scopas.!? A 


few further objections 


to the Furtwangler theo 


(which jis so much the 


more attractive one) :—To Wroth it is negatived. »y the invariable absence 
of the mouse in this type, and. the occasional presence of a raven (which, 
however, appears sometimes with the archaic figure—sce Baumeister, fig. 
'739), and by the fact that the type is not confined to Alexandria Troas, 
but appears also on Mysian coinages of Apollonia ad Rhyndacum and of 


Cyzicns, 


In general there seems too much pressure against our accepting 


as a representation of Scopas’s work the youth on the coin apparently 
first issued under Commodus and Caracalla, which after all shows a pose 
the sculptural parallels of which belong to the school of Lysippus.'* 


Leal, on pi 242 of Stabe iin the ‘Troad (Carn 
bridge, 1924), quotes from Frazer's Pauwaniar, 11, 
P69 (not 50 a9 in hie text): * Strabo applies the 
word to the gold and iwory statue of Zeus by Phitliae 
at Olympia; tw the gold and ivory sans of Hera 
by Polyclitus ai the Herocmnm; w the marble stare 
of Netesis at Rhammu, and to the statue of Smin- 
thiaa Apollo by Seopas at Chryse, which was almost 
ocrtainly of tarbie- (acc Brun, Geeoh der Grisch. 
AGnsiler, i, p. 325);" The evidence for which Brinn 
iW quoted in simply that marble was what ‘Seopas 
worked!) ir. The statue of Nemesis, the only certain 
marble mentioned, seme to have toler over a good 
deal of the venerabie into its lifthcentury editin— 
withess the HrWe @oadis motive on thie crow, the 
mcaning of which was certainly loa an Pasaniie., 


(Pam J, 93, 9: * On the head of the goddess lia 
crown ormimented with deers and small figures of 
Victory.'—Frazer’s tranalition.' 

1 Johnson (fseiéper, pp. 142-3) rejects as a cult 
image the corresponding ataine of Luhming Poseidon 
by Gyrippos 

Ne. ape (Menutder het,  Zouvtrest, in 
Rhetores Greed, od. Spengrl, Vol. 111, Pp. 445). “The 
rhrtorit student isin compare the state! with thos 
of Olyimpian Zeus aml Athena an (he Acropolia at 
Athens, and to add, * What Phidins, wher Durdadya, 
wrought $0 great a xoanm? Perhaps this statuc 
wid from heaven, ete’ Scopas ia nor muntioncel, 

“Starting from the Isthmian Poseiden. For « 
summary of the evidence (here see_fohnea, ismppor, 
Pp. 149 fol. 
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The hand of the artist we seek, then, is apparently not to be traced in 
‘the xoanon,’ even if that word be interpreted with unwarranted free- 
dom. This granted, we have disposed of what theory has heretofore been 
advanced from the purely archaeological point of view: we must return 
to the text, where a reference to Scopas remains distinct and unexplained, 
ees the casual reader's first impression begins to assume a less frivolous 
colour: 

* Some editors of Strabo avoid the difficulty by slightly changme the 
reading, substituting ésyov for toya (he notes that the reading is supported 
by Eustathius, in the passage above quoted), in which case the mouse at 
the feet of Apollo, and not the statue itself, would seem: to be attributed 
to the hand of Scopas. But it is most unlikely that Seopas would con- 
descend to such a trifling piece of work, or, if he did, that Strabo would 
record the authorship of the mouse and not that of the statue.” 4 

Precedent is welcome and Gardner's objections not very discouraging. 
We need not look upon such a commission as too trivial.™ In any case, in 
the Sminthium the mouse is sacred" perhaps, as has heen $1 ested, the 
whole worship deriving originally from that of a mouse dont bates aAsso- 
ciated with Apollo. He was the means of divine punishment here 
(destroying the crops until the god himself, propitiated, checked him), 

according to Herodotus, II, 141, the instrument of the destruction of 
Sennacherib. Surely the boar at Tegea is entitled to. no more fierce a 
gaze than this portentous creature. For Gardner's last argument, if the 
image is an ancient one, it seems natural enough that authorship should 
not be assigned to the statue and yet should to an attribute ade later 
by an illustrious artist. Farnell believes some of the coins indicate a 
cult legend that the ‘idol’ was miraculously discovered, perhaps in 
a cavern which seems later to have been dedicated as a shrine, This 
would account for its being cherished, and adorned by the best talent 
available, and partly for the ecstatic phraseology of Menander Rhetor 2 
and his allusion to Daedalus. | 

Suppose now we postulate that the xoanan is the cherished ancient 
idol, and the mouse only is the work af Scopas, does the coin series afford 
confirmation? Wroth’s ** summaries of the history of the city and of the 
variations in coin type are not without significance in this connexion. In 
about 310 a,c, Antigonus collected inhabitants from various cities, includ- 
ing Hamaxitus {in whose demesne the Sminthian temple had formerly 
been), and founded a new city which he called Antigoneia, but which ten 





ture; for instance, they say that his grasshopper and 
ber, aund, if you please, hin Hy aleo, were of thie 


Gardner, of. af... 177, 
™ That euch ‘ mikrotcchnik* was practised by 


creat partite of the bet period, witness Overbeck, oom 


770 and ¢77. The former is taken from a letter of 
the Emperor julian, from a tremlation of which f 
quote (Loch exdiilon, Vol IN, p. 225) :— 

“For ii i: possible for mmch to be revealed in 
litde. Nay eve Phridiae the wite artivt not only 
become famous for his siutue at Olympia or ot 
Mhena, tit he knew alio how to confine a work of 
great art within the limite of a quall piece of sculpe 

j40s.—VoL. tam. 


sort; for every one of these, though nasurally 
posed of broner, through hie artietie kill became a 
living: thing.’ 

* Straho, p. Gay, . 

© See Farnell, lee. wit. and Action, (Nat: dn X01) 
quoted by Leal, of: ot. p agg Sex further Leaf, 
PP 244-245, 00 the cule and the reason flor it. 

® Overbeck, mo. 11 pu. 1 

i flee. al: 
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years later was improved by Lysimachus and renamed tn honour of 
Alexander the Great. In the interval apparently the currency used was 
that of the various cities before amalgamation, and the earliest coins of 
the new city were copied from those of two of the members, one of which 
was Hamaxitus, which had been the first to show Apollo 
Smintheus. On the presence or absence of the mouse 
we have these statements: (1) It appears on bronze 
autonomous coins “4 but not on the later specimens, 
(2) It does not appear on a bronze coin of Haniasiis 
(Fig. 6) the earliest Troad com on which the type of 
Apollo Smintheus is shown.** As Wroth seems not to ex- 
clude the possibility of dating the latter in the first halfof 
Fic. 6.—Coin or Hawes. the fourth century, perhaps this earliest is elataine the 
Fara ine MfAnus image before Scopas had added to it; those d ting about 
iit 300 include his work—and as to the later examples, it 
was probably not long before the Romans had brought home so handy an 
object of virtu. Perhaps even by the time of Menander Rhetor 24 it had 
been quite forgotten by those who did not, like Eustathius, know their Strabo, 
The pasitive evidence may be called frail: yet so far there is nothing 
to refute it, And the theory involved comes to be felt so strongly as the 
natural solution demanded by all aspects of the case that it is really a 
little startling to chance on an observation like the following ; #7 
‘It is curious that Strabo in speaking, it would appear, only of a 
single statue, should use the plural fpye; the mouse can hardly have been 
regarded as a distinct work.’ 
Yet Dr. Leaf’s conclusions supply us alter all with a key to a firm 
ition resting comfortably on the text of Strabo, [t is not impossible, 
€ suggests, that in the first half of the fourth century both temple and 
original image may have been destroyed by fire, and Scopas may have 
not only sculptured 4 successor but designed the new temple ** too, since 
he has (like the younger Polyclitus) a name as architect as well as sculptor; 
then gpya covers both lepoy and féavov, Neugebauer & has doubts about 
the same artist ever bemg responsible for both temple design and cult 
statue to go within. But we may dispense with his argument, for one 
more glance at the Greck of Strabo’s statement from. the point of view of 
Leal’s interpretation sets in relief as the words coupled grammatically and 
summed up in Epya, not fepov and Eodvou, but tepov and ouwuBoAoy, which 
being interpreted is pis. 
V. R. Grace. 


™ Troe, PTT, G Dated [with orheis not ie ™ Dimmecr's chronological fist of temple, in- 
trated) about -go5 ac, clued in hie new edition of Anderson | amd Spier, 

M fbid., Pl Xl, 2. “Dated about gio-g70'a.0 tlites the splendid new temple ou tite alte "e 250," 

* Dated tacertainly Aa. in the new Liddell wind ao date one wold Like (> change, But need this 
Seatt, exclinde am earlier dedigned by Seopa? 

=f Leaf, Oe fp aS # Mudie dhe Skopas, PF 





THE POLITICAL SYMPATHIES OF AESCHYLUS 


MopERN writers have generally assumed that the politcal affiliations 
of Aeschylus were aristocratic. ‘That his sympathies were with the 
democrats has, however, been ably maintained by Sir R. W, Living- 
stone ' on the basis of a consideration of the Ewmnenides, a lay which 
explicitly exalts the aristocratic court of the Areopagus, and jak usually 
been taken as proof of Aeschylus” opposition w the democratic measures 
of Ephialtes and Pericles, Ligiogetsie bases his argument upon the 
eloquent enthusiasm of the poet for Athens’ future, and upon the fact that 
the fictions assigned the Areopagus in the play are those which it still 
retained after the democratic reforms of Ephialtes, not those of which it 
had been despoiled. 

In strictness, however, Aeschylus should be called neither an aristocrat 
nor a democrat, but an advocate of reconciliation between opposing 
parties, as a means of achieving an ideal destiny for the city. Such a 
position was by no means difficult to maintain at a time when the division 
of parties had not yet fully crystallised. The bitter political struggles of 
the time were rather struggles regarding individual leaders and par- 
ticular measures than between organised parties. In Herodotus’ histories 
there is no reflection of party strife at Athens, Aeschylus’ outlook was 
great enough to appreciate the service of Cimon to the city as well as that 
of Pericles or of Ephialtes. What he most deplored was tragic waste- 
fulness of strife between the leaders. 

There can be no question that the reconciliation of the Eumenides to 
Athena and to Athens was a symbol of reconciliation between the con- 
servative adherents to old ways of doing things and the advocates of 
reform. The chorus’ constant reiteration of their antiquity as compared 
to the new gods, and their fears for the effect of new innovations, make 
this certain. After their conversion, they earnestly exhort the Athenians 
to refrain from strife and develop a fellowship delighting in benefits to one 
another.* No doubt at this time, before the disillasionments of the 
Peloponnesian war, many Athenians viewed with similar vision-enchanted 
eyes the actual future of their city. . 

Modern aversion to propaganda and to didacticism in the drama has 
led critics to minimise the extent to which the plays of all the Greek 
dramatists, and particularly those of Aeschylus, embody a wisdom applic- 
able to contemporary problems. Ancient critics did not share this fecling, 
The concept of the poet as teacher is taken as axiomatic by Aristophanes, 
by Plato, and by Aristotle. What raises the Greek drama above the level 
of didacticism ts the profundity and clarity with which the issues are 

* “The Problem of the Rumenudes of Acocirytus," 4 976 F. 
FHS, MLV, (20 ff. 
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viewed, not the withdrawal from ‘those issues into a colourless * univer- 
sality,’ nor an exposition of life with no effort to interpret it. The more 
fully we know the actual conditions of political and social life contem 
with the Greek drama, the more explicit seems the applicability o many 
plays to specific situations then existing. 

Tn the case of the Eumenides the relevance of the play to contemporary 
conditions seems to me to go much deeper than even Livingstone recognises, 
The terribleness of an inherited curse that goes on from generation to 
generation with no means of terminating its action is poignantly illus- 
trated in the history of the Alemaeonid family, which for more than a 
hundred years had suffered the consequences of the sacrilege incurred 
through the murder of some of Cylon’s followers at the altar of the Eumenides. 
The banishment of the family had taken place in 596 or 594. ‘To be sure 
its members had been permitted to return, but it is clear that as late as the 
end of the fifth century they were still under a cloud* At the close of 
the sixth century the Spartans had been able to secure the banishment of 
Cleisthenes on the basis of religious scruples-against the Alcmaconidac. 
The prominence given to this incident. and to the story of the curse in 
Herodotus and Thucydides * bears witness to the importance of the 
sacrilege in the minds of men. Aeschylus and his audience could hardly 
fail to have been conscious of the apphicnbility Gf the play to this family. 
The Alcmaconidae, like Orestes, had suffered enough to expiate their 
fault, and had been absolved by the oracles of Apollo. ‘The paraliclism 
with Orestes’ wanderings and sufferings is striking. Moreover, it is a 
notable coincidence that the altar of the Eumenides was the spot where 
the Alemaeonidae had incurred the original curse. The lines which 
Livingstone feels as historic, but does not ape how to int t, 796-7, 
probably refer to the vindication of the Alcmaeonidac by Delphi. 

The sophistic ground upon which Orestes is acquitted by Athena, 
namely, that the mother is not a real progenitor but only a transmitter of 
a life entrusted to her by the father, has direct Hees to Pericles, 
who was an Alcmaconid on his mother’s side, All commentators have 
been troubled by this argument: Livingstone seems to feel that by giving 
‘private and eccentric reasons’ Athena rejects her accountability to 
human reason.* Wilamowitz suggests ‘ vielleicht war Aeschylus seiner 
heimischen Géttin gegeniyber in naivem Glauben befangen.’ The argu- 
ment, however, would hardly be felt as sophistic in a society so completely 
dominated by its masculine elements as was fifth-century Athens. Thucy- 
dides tells us that later. at the outbreak of the Peloponnesian war, Sparta 
demanded the expulsion of the Alemaeonidae as accursed, in order to get 
rid of Pericles. It is inconceivable that in the heated controversies of as 
early political career so convenient a weapon should not have been used 
against him. The only logical answer, ‘ the mother does not count, but 
only the father,’ is here given religious sanction of the highest and most 
niithoaltatve kind, | 


* Thucydides, 1,123 and cz. quittal had not been advanced by Apollo, or by 
4 Herodotus, V, pa; Thucydides, [, 196. Orestes tt) his own belall Bue Apollo’s -words, 
' He further aay that Athera's ground for ac- 658 ff, clearly refute this point, 
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That it is reconciliation which Aeschylus desires, and not the triumph 
of Pericles or of the democratic party, is made clear by the majestic 
solemnity of Athena’s eulogy of the aristocratic court, the Areopagus, and 
by her explicit warning to the Athenian citizens against too much innova- 
tion." Aeschylus’ profound fear of the weakening of morality through loss 
of its religious sanctions, rooted in the aristocratic tradition, is voiced not 
only by Athena but with equal solemnity and moving power by the 
chorus, both before and after their conversion. ; 

The reconciliation sought by the poet is not a mere truce or agree- 
ment between conflicting forces. It is a passionate and joyfil union in 
devotion to the city and to one another’s welfare. There is a clear 
foreshadowing of that lofty community of interests which Plato envisages 
in his ideal Republic.’ 

The old sanctions associated with the Furies are not lost with the 
acceptance of their new name, the Kindly Ones, and of their permanent 
home at Athens. They are the givers of blessings only so long as they are 
revered. The glorified and united city has its foundation in respect for 
sacred tradinon. 

Ciara M. SmeRTENKO. 
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ARCHAEOLOGY IN GREECE, 1931-2 
[PLATE 2.] 
In offering to readers of the Jourral this summary of recent work 


in Greece; | wish to acknowledge my indebtedness to all who have con- 
tributed the material on which the compilation is based; most especially to 
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ATEN: Stirring FROM THE ACOA, 


Professor Karo, who kindly lent the typescript of his forthcoming article in 

the Archaeologischer Anzgeiger. Professor Kara's detailed survey of the whole 

ficid is the basis of much of what follows, but it contains also detailed 

information which is not included in the following pages. It will be 

understood, therefore, that for almost all the excavations here described 

further reference should be made to the Archavologischer Anzeiver. Of most 
ate 
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of the Greck excavations an account is giyen by Professor Oikonomos in his 
"ExQrois Tv qempaypevcov tis “Apyaichoyixijs “Eranpelos, while in M, Y. 
Béquignon’s article in BCH. LV, 450 ff. there are accounts of the excavations 
and finds of 1930-1, which in some cases supplement the earlier reports 
of work done in that year. 


AtHENS AND: ATTICA 


The American excavations in the Athenian Agora have been prosecuted 
on a large scale. The position of the Royal Stoa was already indicated 
in the previous campaign: this is now regarded as certain, and an annex 
to the building has been laid bare. The entire front of the Stoa of Zeus 





Fic. q.—Arwess: Chav Cast reow THe Acoma. 


is now visible on the west side of the street of the Agora; on the east side 
is a marble altar which is probably that of the Twelve Gods. 

Several picces Of sculpture were found. A marble torso (Fig, 1), of 
the early fourth century; a female head of bronze (Fig. 2), with silver 
inlay along the edges of the hair, perhaps of the same date; and a marble 
figure of a faun of the second century A.D. Of the pottery the most 
remarkable pieces are a black-figure dinos with a picture of the Calydonian 
boar-hunt (with inscribed names), primitive fragment with Herakles and 
the Hydra (desertbed as the earliest version of the subject), a horse-head 
amphora, Protogeometric, Geometric and Phaleron vases and fragments. 
There is also a quantity of later pottery, as well. as a number of terracottas. 
The most interesting of these is a fair-sized late Geometric plaque decorated 
with the figure of a woman whose head is modelled in rehet, though the 
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body is painted; on either side of this central figure is a snake (Illustrated 
London News, Sept. 3, 1932, p. 345). Two fine classical terracottas were 
also found, one of which (perhaps a clay cast from a mould for the cheek- 
piece of i helmet) is shown in Fig. g ; the other is a seated ofa goddess. 
The remaining finds inclide inscriptions (among these decrees by 
which the names of archons not previously known have been fixed), lamps 
(seventh century B.c. to fourth century a.p.), several thousand coins, 
weights, and ostraka. Among these last are sherds inscribed with the 
names of Hipparchos, Megakles, Hippokrates, Themistokles and Aristeides, 
In the UMlustrated London News, Sept. 3, 1932, some of these ostraka are 
published; in the same journal, June 25, 1932, there is a general account of 
the work with illustrations of sculpture, of Geometric and Hellenistic pottery. 
The German excavations in the Gerameicus have also been carried on 
on a large scale. Graves and inscriptions covering a long period of time 
(the graves begin in the Protogeometric period and continue to the 
Byzantine) were found in the area in which the church of Hagia Trias 
formerly stood. Many topographical data were acquired. In the earlier 
graves good pottery was found: white lekythoi in fi tury graves, and 
Vourva * vases (the most interesting of which is a jug with a plastic 
of a mourning woman attached to the top of the handle) in those of the 
sixth century. Very fine fragments of Protoattic ware of the early seventh 
century were feiund, as well as a children’s cemetery of the fifth century. 
In the neighbourhood of the Pompcion, where Protogeometric graves had 
been found in 1927 (AM. 1926, 196; AA. 1928, 197), more early graves 
were opened and many vases like those found in Salamis (AM. 1970, 
29 ff.) were discovered. A group of slightly later graves was also found: 
these are regarded as particularly important, since they show a survival of 
Mycenaean weapons in cremation burials of the carly Geometric period, 
Examples of these weapons and vases, as well as illustrations of other finds 
and a detailed account of the whole will be found in AA. 1932, 183 ff. 


Dr. Broneer of the American School has concluded his investigation 
of the Sanctuary of Eros and Aphrodite, a report of which will be found in 
Hesperia, 1, 31 ff. In the same journal, pp. 90~217, will be found an 
account of the excavations on the Pryx conducted by Professor Kourouniotes, 
and by Mr. H. Thompson of the American School. 

In the Odeton of Pericles Dr. Orlandos, after clearing away a considerable 
depth of earth, reached the floor-level of the building, but failed to find 
the expected traces of columns or pillars. The north wail of the building is, 
however, well preserved for a distance of 14 metres: it revealed traces of 
fresco. The west wall can be followed for 22 metres, up to the cast parados 
of the theatre of Dionysos. The most remarkable discovery was an 
omphalos-altar, which was found in position. It is covered with stucco, 
on which there are traces of painted network. 


Professor Kourouniotes’s excavations at Elewsis have made considerable 
progress. Digging was carried deep below the Telesterion, and it appears 
that the centre of the settlement lay hereabouts in Middle Helladic times. 
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A remarkable discovery was that of walls which are apparently part of a 
Mycenaean Megaron, also beneath the Telesterion, These were, however, 
built over before the end of the Mycenaean period, and the absence of 
figurines or cult objects of any kind precludes the hypothesis that the cult 
at Eleusis can be taken back into the Mycenaean period. The fact, none 
the less, that the Greek Telesterion was founded over the site of a Mycenaean 
Megaron is in itself sufficiently interesting, Important evidence on the 
architectural problems of the Telesterion was obtained. The foundations 
of Iktinos’s building are easily distinguishable from the rest and the founda- 
tions of the peristasis which was planned and begun by Iktinos (Noack, 
pl. 16, PP. +) have been laid clear. An important fortification wall, 
previously recognised as Peisistratan (7HS. 1931, p. 189), has been further 
traced, while under the Little Propylaea a further stretch of Peisistratan 
town-wall foundation has come to light. South-west of the Telesterion 
more prehistoric houses have been excavated. A detailed account of the 
work at Eleusis, by Dr. W. Wrede, will be found in AA. 


THe PELOPONNESE 


At Corinth the American excavations have been continued, with 
important results, Due south of the Museum, where last year Dr. Rhys 
Carpenter found Gorinthian columns and part of a Latin architectural 
inscription with bronze lettering, further excavation has now laid bare 
the concrete podium of a huge marble temple of Julio-Claudian times, 
The excavation is nor yet completed. Dr. Broneer has further traced the 
course of the town wall, which is now proved to have enclosed an extra- 
ordinarily large area; this, moreover, as early as the seventh century, 
since on the west it includes the Kerameikos, which lies over a mile from 
the centre of the town. Dr, Broneer has also traced a part of the Long 
Wall connecting Corinth with its port Lechaton. 

At the north extremity of the city Dr. F. J. de Waele has excavated 
the Asklepieion and the Fountain of Lerna.’’ The former, the oldest 
Asklepicion so far known, has two periods; the first dates from the 
late sixth century, when a small temple in antis was erected; no archi- 
tectural details remain, but the four post-holes for the naiskos containing 
the cult statue were traced at the west end of the cella. The second period 
begins about 338 2.c., when a tetrastyle prostyle Doric temple, of which 
important fragments were found, replaced the older shrine. The end of the 
Sanctuary came about A.D, 370, when it was so thoroughly destroyed that 
scarcely a stone remained in position. Fortunately a number of ex-votos 
of the early period have been preserved: clay models of limbs, and parts 
of the body, such as have hitherto been considered peculiar to Italian sites. 
The rock-cut spring, Lerma, occupies one side of a considerable open 
space, Which is also bordered by an Ionic hall and several small houses 
which contain stone benches (as described by Pausanias) ; coms indicated 
a date not earlier than the middle of the fourth century for the whole 
construction. The excavation is not yet finished. 


1 (Gromer, rage, 607 and i 
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The principal objective of the third excavation ‘of the British School 
at the Sanctuary of Hera Akrata, in Perachora, was the clearing of the area 
in which a great quantity of small objects dedicated to Hera had been found 
in the two previous years, Immense numbers of votives were again 
discovered: further, the foundations of a very early temple of Hera, a 
gteat part of the walls which surrounded the sanctuary, and other topo- 
graphical features came to light, 

The precinct appears to have been rectangular, the east wall measuring 
25 metres; of the north wall 13 consecutive metres are preserved, but the 
deposit of votives suggests that on this side and ‘on the south the length was at 
least go metres. The foundations of the temple lie in the south-eastern part 
of this area. The building faces north and south, and measures gy X 55 
metres. Almost exactly in the centre of it is a rectangular sacrificial pit, 
bordered with stone. The presence of an altar or sacrificial pit inside the 





bra, 4.-—Peaacvora : Beosize Hears oe tte Genre Prawn, 


building is a rather unusual feature which is paralleled by early temples 
in Crete, and elsewhere, ; | 
In the immediate neighbourhood there was a particularly rich deposit 
of pottery, ivories, scarahs, and so forth. One of the most remarkable 
finds is not a votive, but a clay tile probably from the roof of the early 
temple. This is a very large flat tile made in one plece with two cover 
tiles—a \inique shape. On the front of the cover tiles are painted volutes 
and palmettes, and on the flat tile a black-and-red cable. The shape and 
patterns indicate a date considerably before the end of the seventh century, 
The bronzes found this year include several Geometric horses, a lion 
and a gorgon like those found in 1930, another lion, a cow and (at some 
little distance west of the Heraeum) a dove of fine Protocorinthian style 
(Pi. X, 2), dating from about the middle of the seventh century. There 
are likewise a great number of ivories- as against some twenty circular 
seals with engraved designs found in the two previous years, over sixty 
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were found this year, together with a large collection of ‘ spectacle fibulae,’ 
ivory and amber fibulae, pendants, and the like. There are further seven 
figures of couchant animals more or less closely resembling those from 
Sparta, and a bone figure of the goddess which has close Laconian parallels, 
The most remarkable ivory yet found, and one of the finest cathy 


¥ lvories 
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from Greece, is a sphinx, nearly three inches high, carved in the round, 
an early Dedalic work of the first quarter of the seventh century (PL X, 1). 

The pottery naturally still awaits detailed study, but two inscribed 
fragments (one of the seventh century, one of the late sixth or fifth) must 
be mentioned sincée they record dedications to Hera Limenia (Hera of the 
Harbour); it may be remembered that the same dedication was found on 
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a bronze bull discovered last year. Imported objects were again extra- 
ordinarily plentiful: some 500 faience scarabs, beads and small figures 
were found, bringing the total for three years to over 750, Some of these 
scarabs are said certainly to be Egyptian, others, apparently, may be 
Cypriot or Syrian, Certainly Cypriot is a large bronze ear-ring plated with 
gold, possibly so an engraved tridachna shell of the usual type. The 
imported pottery found this year is as follows: Attic. Laconian, Argive 
(terracottas and many pieces of a very large Geometric crater), Theran, 
Rhodian, Naukratite, Etruscan bucchero: there is also an arula of West- 
Greek fabric. An interesting illustration of the Argive connexion is given 
by a clay plaque of the early seventh century which was made in the same 
mould asa plaque found in the excavations of the Argive Heracum. The 
most surprising of the imports is, however, a bronze belt-clasp in the shape 
of a lion, schematically rendered: precisely where this was made cannot 
be said, but comparison with certain Scythian and Cappadocian bronzes 
undoubtedly gives a general indication of its place of origin. Lastly, as 
probably imported from some East-Greek city, must be mentioned a 
carnelian scarab with an engraved design of Herakles about to shoot an 
arrow (Fig. 7); this is one of the finest existing gems of the late sixth 
century. 

After the clearance of the Heracum area some trenches were cut in the 
steep slope just above the seashore, due east of the harbour temple. These 
revealed a wide expanse of pavement made of pebbles set in cement, and 
in the systematic excavation which follawed a Doric Stoa, built of limestone, 
with pebble-floor, was uncovered. This is the best preserved of the build- 
ings so far found at the Heracum, It is an L-shaped building, measuring 
a little over seventeen metres along cach of the back walls, with a facade 
of six Doric columns on each arm (the angle column counted twice). One 
column drum was still standing in position, and one other was found near 
the stylobate (Vig. 8). The rest have disappeared. ‘The back wall is well 
preserved at the west end and at the central angle, but has been barbarously 
rebuilt in the centre of the western arm. Almost the whole of the entab- 
lature can be reconstructed with certainty from fragments (often of great 
size) found within the Stoa; what is more, on the fine marble stucco with 
which the building was faced there are many clear traces of red, blue and 
black patterns, which makes it possible to restore the colour scheme of the 
whole, A great many pieces of architectural terracottas were found ; 
these are nearly all decorated with palmettes in the style of the late fifth 
or early fourth century. This is the date to which several other features 
of the building point. A number of fragments of Tonic halfcolumns were 
found inside the building and certainly belong to it: it is probable that they 
formed a facade on the inside of the back wall at some height above the 
ground, but their position has not vet been fixed with certainty. The Ionic 
capitals bear an abeieud resemblance to those from the temple at Bassae. 

Close to the stylobate of the Stoa a hand broken from a life-size bronze 
Statue was found. No further trace either of the statue or of its base came 
to light. The band may have been broken off while the statue was being 
carried down to the sea from some other part of the site. 
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A few yards west of the Stoa, and on the same stretely of pebble-pave- 
ment, there is a large base or altar consisting of a frieze of trighyphs and 
metopes standing on a low plinth—a scheme which recalls other Corinthian 
and provincial-Corinthian monuments. On ecitherside 
of this was an Tonic column; the base of one of these 7 
columns is preserved, and, like the capitals of the half 
columns found in the Stoa, shows a strong resemblance 
to the type used at Bassae. Further excavation at this 
point was made impossible by the proximity of a 
chapel of St. John, which stands within three feet of 
the trighyph base (cf. Fig, 8), 

The harbour temple (which may perhaps bea 
temple of Artemis) was further studied, and the 
foundations which seemed, at the end of the last - 
campaign, to belong to its east front were completely 
cleared. It 4s still uncertain whether they are part Ne eae 
of the building: if they are not, all traces of the east [EALARUELD) 
front have disappeared. The statue-base in the central 
compartment of the west end was raised. Beneath it were found five small 
silver coms of archaic type which have not yet been cleaned. 

A clue to the loss of the bronze statue, and to much of the damage 
which the site has suffered, is perhaps to be seen in a Roman house which 
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was uncovered in the ‘ Agora,’ due south of the harbour-temple.. The 
exact date of this house will doubtless be known when the coins found tn it 
are cleaned; in any case it is Roman of the second century Ap, or later, 
Further progress was made with the excavation of the Agora, and some fine 
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ieces of painted terracotta cornice dating from the late fifth century were. 
ound; also a very fine terracotta head of a woman, two inches high, of 
late fourth or early third century style. 

Behind and above the Agora lies a field composed of white earth, 
which seemed for several] reasons to be of post-classical formation, A 
trench was accordingly dug across it. The white earth was found to 
continue to a depth of some fifteen fect, when a black stratum containing 
pottery was reached. One valuable sherd, part of a very early seventh- 
century relief plaque, was found here; this area must be further explored, 
as it is impossible to account for the presence of sherds of this kind except 
on the hypothesis that there was an carly temple in the neighbourhood. 

A small trial-excavation was carried out at the /sthmian Sanctuary by 
Mr. R. H. Jenkins on behalf of the British School. Its object was:to make 
a further search for classical remains: Since the last excavation of the site, 
in 1912, the view had been expressed that the so-called Temenos had 
nothing to do with the ancient Sanctuary, but was Byzantine, and that 
the site of the temple of Poseidon was distinguishable outside this ‘Temenos 
wall."* At the point indicated, however, only Roman remains came to 
light. The former suggestion, on the other hand, was confirmed, investi- 
gation of the * Temenos Wall’ showing that it was entirely of later con- 
struction, dating from the time of Justinian. Yet within the area enclosed 
by this wall some classical sherds were obtained from a considerable depth, 
and it is hoped that by sufficiently deep digging further traces of classical 
remains may be found next year. At a site some 200 yards west, near the 
village of Kipa. Boden, classical and archaic sherds were found in connexion 
with am ancient water system. 

A Venetian well, one of the few baroque monuments in Greece, has 
been cleared at Nauplia by Mrs. S. P. Karouzos. Dr. Kyparisses reports the 
results of exploration of Mycenaean cemeteries in Achaia in Tpoxtixé, 1930, 
61; among these we mention a tholos-tomb near Barthalomio in which 
Mr. Nerantzoules found three pithoi with skeletons, beads of stone and 
glass, fragments of bronze and iron, all of the latest Mycenaean period. 
At Gurzumisa, the ancient Leontion, Dr. Kyparisses has excavated rock 
tombs with long dromui, also of late Mycenaean date. 

Professar Orlandes has conducted trial excavations at Achacan Pellene, 


where ruins had long been observed on ‘T’serkoya hill. Here the remains 
appeared to be of late Roman date, but lower down a temple was found, 
probably of late fifth or early fourth century date. 

In tracing the course of the Byzantine wall in Sparta, Dr. Adamantiou 
unexpectedly encountered a chamber-tomb of the first or second century 
of the Christian era. Three of the walls remained and these bore frescoed 
figures with a simple geometric pattern below, Originally there were ten 
figures, of which now remain six draped women and a nude youth in the 
attitude of the Apollino, The inscriptions of two of the women, Eétépmm: 
MiAtroutun ‘tpoyadiav, show that the youth is Apollo, 

After long interruption the work of the Austrian School at Elis has 
been resumed by Dr. Walter. This season’s operations were chiefly con- 
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fined to the cleaning and repair of the structures previously ed, but 

urther progress was made with the Theatre, which, with its well-preserved 
stage-buildings, will probably prove to be a monument of great importance 
im connexion with problems of arrangement in ancient theatres as a whole. 


Nor'ru-West GREECE 


. Professor Evangclides has made progress with the clearing of the 
building at Dodona, the discovery of which was reported last year (FHS. 
1930, 93)" this now appears as a temple with three architectural periods. 
The small finds include many more questions and answers to the oracle, 
written on tablets of lead, bronze fibulae of the Geometric period, and 
part ofa bowl with lion's paw supports. 

After a long interval Professor Rhomaios has returned to work at 
Thermon with important results. Near the Museum he has discovered a 
large deposit of fragmentary architectural terracottas, of late archaic and 
classical style, among which are fragments of female figures, Nike-protomes, 
antefixes, and the like. Fragments of bronze statues and a small bronze 
Apollo, Peloponnesian work of the fourth century, were also found. 
Renewed examination of the oval houses revealed, somewhat surprisingly, 
the fact that they were vaulted. In the Agora, he explored a colonnade 
with exedras and monuments, among them a stone trophy commemorating 
the Aetolian victory of 279 B.c. over the Gauls. Adjoining this, another 
building, 20 metres square with a vestibule, is identified as the Council 
House of the Aetolian League: 

The excavations in /fhaca have been successfully contmued by Mr. W. A. 
Heurtley. At the prehistoric settlement of Pelikata several more Early 
Helladic vases were recovered from the lowest level; mm the cave of 
Polis, where work had been suspended in the previous year because sea- 
level had been reached, Miss Benton succeeded in extracting from the water 
and mud thirty-five complete vases, and fragments of several others, These 
are almost all of a particularly interesting Late Mycenaean to Sub- 
Mycenacan class; among them were several cups with fluted stems. Later 
the expedition moved to the south part of the island, to the saddle between 
Actos and Mecrovigli: Here remains of a fairly extensive Greek town 
(probably Alalcomenae) were discovered. Immediately south of the chapel 
appeared the foundations of an oblong building (3°5 x 7 m.) resting on 
virgin soil. I is likely that this is a small temple of the archaic period. 

A few yards to south-east and lower down the slope there were 
two deposits of pottery; one resting on virgin soil, the other half a metre 
above it. Since these deposits ene represent the two earliest phases of 
the Protocorinthian style) are clearly not the remains of settlements, but 
are successive dumps of votive offerings, it seems almost certain that the 
temple is contemporary with one or the other of them. The finds include 
a bronze horse, bird, pomegranate, pins and fibulac; various glass heads; 
ivory or bone buttons, a seal, a plaque, and an amulet; amber beads, a 
pecinrated plaque of the same material, part of a round stone three-legged 
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basin with a rudely incised domestic scene (Vig. 11), and a clay vase in 
the form of a lion (Fig, 12), 
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Between the temple and the Protocorinthian deposits there was a 
pure stratum, half metre thick, composed of the debris of a burnt building. 
This contained a great quantity of pottery ranging from Sub-Mycenacan 
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to Protocorinthian, With this stratum, and sharply separating it from the 
Protocorinthian deposits lower down the slope, is associated part of a narrow 
stone wall of which two courses are preserved. This wall and the character 
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of the debris show that a ee have ic do with some 


re building, and not, as in the 
case of the other deposits, with temple dumps. 
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In the south of Cephallena Dr. Marinatos has explored two large 
Mycenaean chamber-tombs, cach containme five rock-cut craves on either 
side of a passage-way; in each grave were many skeletons. One tomb 
was poor, the other rich, in furniture. In all goo vases were found, 
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together with beads, spear-heads, and a dagger, the whole of Late 

Mycenaean or even Sub-Mycenaean times, with the exception of five gold 
iral disks of good Mycenaean style, resembling those of the Third Shaft 
rave of Mycenae. | 


CENTRAL GREECE AND THESSALY 


Dr. Karouzos has uncovered house-walls at Thebes in the square south 
of the Museum and has resumed work at Lilaia, west of Chacronea. The 
precinct of Demeter was shown to have contained various chambers, but 
no temple has yet been found. Small finds were all of the Hellenistic age. 
At no great distance away, near the source of the Kephissos, he found 
coins, a fourth-century bronze bull, and the bases of votive stelae, in rock- 
cut chambers, | 

In the neighbourhood of Pharsalos M. ignon has explored two 
sites in completion of the work of 1927. At Palaeo-kastro-derengli, to the 
east of Pharsalos, the wall of a fortified enclosure has been found, and, 
within this area, walls of houses, Tombs with Bronze Age pottery came 
to light and a Bronze Age stratum a to underlie the site. The most 
interesting find was a fragmentary black-figure dinos with the signature 
of Sophilos and a picture of the funcral games of Patroklos, above friezes 
of animals. This is now published in BCH. LV, Pl. 19. It is possible 
that we have here the site of old Pharsalos. The other site was Kiouri, 
about 11 kilometres north of Pharsalos, where two walls’ surround an 
isolated hill, The upper of these, about 250 metres in length, probably 
contained buildings of clay or wood; tiles were found bearing the stamp 
* Eukratiou,’ in lettering of the fifth century p.c. The lower enclosure 
was of much larger dimensions and the space between the two walls had 
not been inhabited; the town lay below at the foot of the hill. Mycenaean 
tombs, the foundations of a little temple with a bothros containing Proto- 
geometric sherds, and Byzantine débris were discovered. The identification 
of the site as that of Euhydrion is proposed. An archaic bronze statuette 
of a kouros, go cm. in height, found here by a peasant, has. been secured 
and transferred to Athens. It is.in fine preservation, but is of a very 
crude style, which is apparently derived team some Peloponnesian wor. 
of about 550 B.c. 

East of Volo, on the Goritsa hill, excavations have been undertaken 
by MM. Polyzois and Vasilakos on the site of a Hellenistic town identified as 
Orminion. A part of the town wall has been cleared, revealing a broad 
bastion flanked by semicircular towers with sally-ports. To the west of 
this, Where the hill falls steeply, are cuttings in the rock which are thought 
to be the traces of a hostile attempt to undermine or tunnel through the 
wall. The exploration is being continued. The necropolis of the town has 
been discovered, and im it have been found cist graves made of marble 
slabs which have on the inner sides panelled decoration with incised Ionic 
capitals; the capitals are painted red and blue. From one of the graves 


was obtained a treasure of cight vases of silver, richly gilt and of the finest 
workmanship. 
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MACEDONIA 


Near Eratyra, a short distance S:W. of Selitsa, Professor Keramopoullos 
has discovered a second settlement of the Hellenistic period, which like 
the one reported previously seems to have been destroyed in war. To the 
Hellenistic period he also assigns a site on the hill of the Prophet Elias near 
Bamsta, where a bath with hypocaust has been found, A third settlement, 
at Florina, shows houses with mud-brick walls on stone foundations; pithoi 


containing charred grain, etc., many Megarian bowls and other Hellenistic 
pottery were found in them. 
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At Dion, in the neighbourhood of the Hellenistic grave reported last 
year, Professor Soteriadis has now found extensive remains of houses of 
Roman date, overlying earlier Macedonian walls, and a Hellenistic building 
with marble columns overlooking a wide open space, probably the Agora. 
He has also explored the battle-field of Pydna and observed a number of 
other sites in the neighbourhood of Dion, 

At Philippi MM. Collard and Ducoux have continued their exploration 
along the Drama-Cavalla road. The Roman temple found last year has 
now been completely cleared; it is of the Corinthian order and consists 
of a rectangular cella with a pronaos and two columns in antis: the date is 
the end of the second century after Christ. Many architectural fragments 
were found which will assist in the restoration of the facade. Itis now clear 
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that this temple formed part of a great architectural scheme based on a 
great open place in which the foram of the Roman colony is to be recog- 
nised, A wide stair of four steps led from the forum not only to the temple 
but to other public buildings, which await exploration. The recovery 
of the general plan and orientation of the site is one of the major results of 
the year’s campaign. Many statues of Roman date, among them an 
Athena, several Victories, and a colossal Abundantia, have come to light ; 
among the epigraphic finds are a large part of the dedicatory inscription 
of the Temple (in honorem divinae domus et coloniae Tuliae Augustae 
Philippensis: unfortunately the names of deity and dedicator are missing), 
and a dedication by the Thracian King Roemetalces. 


Tue Istanps 


In Aegina, on a site at the west end of the Colonna hill where Furt- 
wangler had previously found miniature vases In a pit closed by a lid in 
the form of an omphalos, Dr. Welter has now laid bare a deposit of offerings 
for the Heroes of one or more Phratries. Several other omphalos-lids were 
found, one inscribed in archaic lettering paftpias). The date is the 
second half of the sixth century s.c, On the site-a large building with 
incrusted ‘stucco-work on the walls was erected in Pergamene times; it is 
identified as the residence of the Pergamene governor. 

In Lemmas the Italian School, under Professor Della Seta, has concen- 
trated on the prehistoric village site of Poliochni, on the N.E. coast of the 
island about 3 kilometres from the modern village of Caminia. Traversing 
the settlement the main road has been traced, expanding near the centre 
into a little square, in which is a well. On either side he the remains of 
houses in three strata; single walls are sometimes preserved to a height 
of 3 metres, and the height of the superimposed strata sometimes attains 
6 metres. “© When the excavation is completed, Poliochni will be the most 
imposing village site so far discovered.’ Eere ees were the cause of 
the suecessive destructions; of the three towns, the second shows the best 
construction, the lowest seeming Peni the third decadent. All three 
belong to the Neolithic Age, but the third seems to have continued into the 
catly Bronze Age. A quantity of impasto ware with incised decoration 
was found; occasionally white painted ornament occurs; implements of 
bone and flint are also common, but obsidian is rare. Metal objects were 
found only in the uppermost stratum; ten nails and a band of copper or 
bronze, a small spiral of lead, and three rings composed of a mixture of 
copper and lead. 

Miss W, Lamb has continued work on the prehistoric site of Thermi 
in Mytilene. he limits of the early towns I-III have been defined as far 
as is possible, and the boundary of town IV examined. Though [Vs may 
have had a narrow surrounding wall, the only real fortifications at Thermi 
belong to town V (‘Troy [la period: 2400-2000 B.c.), These consist of a 
wide inner wall, two to four narrow outer walls reinforced with earth, and 
two well-protected gateways. 

At a later date—before 1400 8.¢.—the site was reinhabited by makers 
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of a red pottery, some of the shapes of which survive from the early Bronze 
Age, While some can be paralleled in Troy I1I-V and VI, and others have 
ho exact counterpart, The latest phase of the ware shows imitations of 
Mycenaean forms, and Mycenaean imports (1975-1200 8.¢,) are included 
among the finds. The Red Wares are slipped, washed, polished, or plain, 
ve ae Hittite Red Washed Ware > Srey occasionally takes the place 
of red. 

The remains of a massive terrace wall seem to be contemporary with 
the earlier stages of the pottery: to the period of Mycenaean imports belong 
certain houses south of the terrace,.in one of which was found a horned 
dagger of a type which was popular in L.M. I. 

At Antissa ion which see 7HS. LI, p, 202) a trench on the romontory 
was dug to supplement last year’s results. Below mediaeval aay Hellenistic 
layers was a good deposit of Lesbian bucehiro, including a kantharos 
inscribed Etuaxes. The lower stratum of bucchero produced early forms 
known from ‘Troy VI, VII, and elsewhere: with thern were found Lesbian 
Red Ware in the latest phase and Mycenacan sherds, while the Red Wares, 
still accompanied by one or two Mycenaean sherds, monopolised the 
lowest halfmetre, Particularly fine bucchera pottery, some of which was 
decorated with stamped triangles and incised key-patterns, was found 
further inland. An apsidal building of early polygonal masonry was 
found here. The date suggested for this building is supported by the 
discovery inside of seventh-century bucchero and Protocorinthian sherds. 

On the Acropolis, the beautiful polygonal wall mentioned in last year’s 
report has beeti cleared. The bl of which it is made have the curved 
cutline which is associated with Aristotle’s AcoBia olkoSouj. On the east 
it is | Spas OY a stretch of regular masonry of later date, 

tthe hill south of the Acropolis several groups of tombs were explored. 
They lay in hollows between outcropping rocks, and though the cist graves 
and clay sarco i were practically empty, burial urns of various shapes 
contained small vases, and, in two cases, traces of ash, A kantharos 
decorated with imitation nail-heads and wavy bands was found beneath a 
large dinos which contained a Protocorinthian aryballos; the kantharos 
may, therefore, belong to the eighth century, 

Tn the autumn of (931 Professor Buschor undertook a small supple- 
mentary excavation under the Roman steps of the Samian Heraeum, 
A very deep deposit of prehistoric sherds of the earliest Bronze Age 
was encountered, with remains of buildings at the lowest level; higher 
up, but still in a pre-Mycenacan stratum, a town-wall and houses were - 
encountered. In the early days of the Sanctuary of Hera this area 
served as a burial-ground, and a deep pit was encountered filled with sepul- 
chral rubbish which had been imped here at the building of the Rhoecus 
structure. Among the finds 4 bronze jug of Luristan type may be men- 
tioned ; this is published in Forschungen u. Fortichritte, 1932, 161, 

At Thasos M. Devambez has explored the Sanctuary located in 1927 
north of the Poscideion. The foundations are of the archaic period, but 
Roman rebuildings and later destructions made it difficult to obtain a 
coherent plan, nor have the excavations yielded any clue to the identity 
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of the building. Finds include a poor relief of Telesphorus and pottery 
ranging from the seventh to the second century B.C. 

_, south of the Agora a further section of the Odeion has been Nored, 
Here were found quantities of archaic Cycladic, Corinthian fae Attic 
pottery; and fragments of a large archaic pithos with decoration, in 
incised relief, of a sphinx, a sea monster, and a horse’s head (Fig. 14), 
The rectangular court has been completely cleared; and from the Genoese 
tower near the harbour a number of sculptured and inscribed fragments 
have been recovered. A Rood short account, with illustrations, by Miss 
Haspels, will be found in the Hlustrated London News, Sept. 3, 1932, 


CRretr 

At Mallia M. Chapouthier has completed the restoration of the Palace 
magazines (Fig. 15), and has made some an pplemnntary researches at the 
N.W. angle and on the S. facade, where rich deposits of M.M. 1. pottery were 
encountered. At this point the superimposition of the two Palaces is clearly 
visible, a metre of deposit separating them. ‘The first Palace extended 
further to the south, and a series of rooms with a corridor has here been 
expinrers the walls still retaining their stuccoed coverings, with niches for 
ainps. 

M. Demargne has continued the exploration of the Chrysolakko 
burial site, near the Palace. The stratification of this site is now clear: 
there is a lower level of M.M. I. date, composed of a series of sepulchral 
chambers; a deposit of fragmentary pottery at one point, it is suggested, 
may represent the clearing-out of accumulated offerings. Later, but not 
much Jater (for all the finds are of M.M, I.), an enclosure wall of fine 
masonry was built around the tomb chambers. Still later interior walls seem 
to have ignored the sepulchral arrangement and their purpose is not clear. 

Investigation of private houses has been continued at two points. 
About 300 metres N.W. of the Palace, near the houses explored in 1924-5, 
little more than foundations remain, the soil being very shallow. Here 
were found two large clay disks +70 metre in diameter, which seem to have 
been hearths; one, as at Mycenae, stood in the open air in the middle of 
the room, the roof being supported by four columns (Fig. 26). This is 
the first appearance of the fixed hearth in Crete. 

Nearer the Palace on the W., a large house of M.M. IIIT.—L.M.T, date 
was cleared. A wall of good masonry, with re-entrants and projections, 
faced the road, and a corridor gave access to magazines filled with vases, 
and led toa large paved court lit from a light-well: while a side corridor 
led to a bathroom (Fig.17). A bronze double-axe, a Gycladic idol, anda 
table of offerings are among the small finds. 

Near the modern road remains were encountered which will probably 
provide an abundant harvest when furtherexplored. A bathroom anda large 
chamber with stuccoed walls have been cleared: part of the frescoes of the 
N, wall is preserved and has been removed for restoration; it is qua Stee 
of stylised plant motives in bluc and red on a white background. Other 
finds inclosed a stone lamp with lily decoration and a magnificent stone vase, 
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_ North of the Eileithyia cave (Npaxnxd, 1930, 91) Dr. Marimatos has 
discovered the traces of a harbour and city which he identifies as Amnisos. 
The harbour was formed by breakwaters running out from the shore to 
_ some adjacent islets. A megaron of good ashlar masonry fon which the 
double-axe appears as a mason’s mark) was partly uncovered, together 
with a neighbouring building with walls of the unusual thickness of 2 
metres, far beyond the usual Minoan scale. 

The pottery ranges from Early to Late Minoan. Of gréat interest 
are fragments of frescoes; one with a red-and-blue lily on a white ground; 
another of a blue-and-white lily on red ground, in a hitherto unknown 
technique, the various parts of the design being inlaid on the background, 
as on the inlaid daggers of Mycenae. 

Dr. Marinatos has also a number of minor discoveries to record. Near 
Piskokephalo in the east of the island he has found clay figurines of * Petsofa’ 
type. At Aalochorio on the Gulf of Mirabello he has found graves with 

noan vases and a gem, at Braimiana near Hierapetra small tholos-tombs 
of the Protogeometric age. At Hierapetra itself he has obtained two headless 
sculptures: a Nereid on a dolphin, and a replica of the Aspasia. He has 
also visited the ruins of Lasaia on the south coast, where he obtained a 
marble grave relic! not earlier than the first century of our era. Finally, 
west of Rhethymno, at Hellénes Amariu, he has found an Early Minoan 
settlement of several houses; one which was excavated yielded the rare 


black * os ware.’ 
ys H. G. G. Payne. 


ROXANE AND ALEXANDER IV IN EPIRUS 


Tue writers who discuss in detail the history of Macedonia during the 
years of * The Kings,’ Philip Arrhidacus and Alexander IV (323-317 8.c,), 
state or assume that Roxane, the widow of Alexander the Great, fled to 
Queen Olympias in Epirus with her little son, after the death of Antipater, 
or else that she was sent or taken there by Polyperchon at the time when 
Queen Eurydice was putting Cassander in Polyperchon’s place as her 
husband's prime minister. ¢ stay of the mother and son in Epirus and 
their return with Olympias. when she entered Macedonia to fight at Evia 
with Eurydice and Philip Arrhidacus for the kingdom are mentioned by 
such authorities as Grote,! Niese* Beloch,? Kaerst,* Stachelin ® (Berve,* 
also, refers to Kaerst and Stachelin for this part of Roxane’s history), 
Klotzsch,* and Tarn.* 

[am convinced that there is no good ancient authority for the story 
and that the passages which are cited to "atl it in general indicate just 
the opposite:—namely, (1) that Polyperchon kept inviting Olympias to 
come back to Macedonia and take charge of the little king (+ traiSiov 

ev), with all her former prestige and honour restored to her, 
(2) that she refused the invitation, since she distrusted Polyperchon and 
since Eumenes, whom she consulted by letter, advised her to await some 
decisive turn of the war, (3) that Polyperchon kept the child-king and his 
mother with himself, as a Sopupdpnya sis Bacireias,” and did not surrender 
them to Olympias until she actually returned with her cousin, King 
Acacides of paivat: at the head of an army to conquer Eurydice and Philip 
in the battle on the border. Polyperchon with his troops supported her cause 
and Olympias was for a short time restored to royal power in Macedonia. 

I will cite from Stachelin’s article on Roxane in Pauly-Wissowa to 
illustrate the inferences made from the passages cited. Staehelin writes: 
* After Antipater’s death in a she felt herself no longer secure under the 
weak prime-minister and with Alexander to Epirus, where the old 
Olympias was then residing (Diod. 18, 57, 2; Plut. enes 13, Pyrrhus 4). 
It was probably from Epirus that she, together with Olympias and Philip 
Arrhidacus, addressed an urgent letter to Eumenes, in order to arouse him 
to war against the coalition hostile to the prime-minister Polyperchon 
(Heidelberg epitome in Reitzenstein, Poimandres, 313).’ 

The first passage adduced by Stachelin (Diod. 18, 57, 2) states that 
Polyperchon * wrote also to Olympias, Alexander’s mother, who was staying 





* Hitery of Greece, 00, p. aor. * Alexanderreich, YT, p. 237, 4-8, Roxane, 

* Geschichte der griech. und makedon. Staaten, 2, 237, * Eptrotische Geschichte, to2, and Register, #2. 
250. Olynmpias (Vorminderin ihtes BEnkels Alexander, 

* Grinch. Geech. 4, 1, p. 106 and note 2, § tg). 

* RB. 1, ep. 1495, 40. Alexander IV, * CAH, 6, 480. 

* RE. 2, op. 1155, 2.9, Roxane. * Plat. dies, 77 (of Penticcas), 
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in Epirus because of her hostility to Cassander, telling her to come back to 
Macedonia at once, and take over the guardianship of Alexander’s son 
(mwapahaPotca To "AdcfévEpou maiSiov) and act as his guardian until he should 
come of age and himself take over (traxpoAcPely) the royal power which was 
his by inheritance.’ | 

There is nothing here to indicate that the child was sent or was to be 
sent to Epirus, This invitation is a repetition of an earlier one mentioned 
in. Diod. 18, 49, 4,in which Polyperchon requests Olympias, who is living 
in Epirus because of her hostility to Antipater, to come to live in Macedonia 
as guardian of the boy and with royal status : tiv fmpéAmav rou “AAcfavSpou 
viow, tmaibos SESS, TapahaPely Kal Giotpipaw ty Moxebovia tv Pooiieny Eyourav 
1 ver 

Stachelin’s second passage is Plut: Eumenes 19. In this. there: is 
no mention of Roxane, or of Alexander TV, or of Epirus. Eumenes is 
said to have received letters: from Macedonia from those who feared the 
growmeg power of Antigonus, from Olympias, who begged him to come to 
the rescue of the child, as his life was threatened, asking lim to come home 
and take charge of the little king (+o "Ade§GvSpev traiGloy tapeAaPely); and 
from Polyperchon and Philip the king, bidding him remain and. fight 
against Antigonus with the force at his command in Cappadocia and with 
money which they assigned him. It is clear from thea ligter of Olympias 
that the child is in Macedonia, in danger fram Eurydice, and not safe 
in Epirus with his grandmother, 

e third passage referred to by Stachelin is Plut. Pyrrhus 4. 

Here: the sister of Pyrrhus, whom Demetrius married, Deidamia, is 
said to have been called in her girlhood the wife of Alexander, son of 
Roxane. From this it is evidently inferred by Staehelin that Alexander 
was betrothed to Deidamia in Epirus, As he was but five or six years old 
at the time in which he is supposed to have resided there, there can be no 
uestion Of a marriage, and for a betrothal between children of that age 
e presence of the boy cannot be regarded as necessary. Moreover, we 
know that Olympias brought Deidamia with her to Macedonia when she 
and the girl’s father, King Acacides, invaded that country at the request 
of Polyperchon, Olympias took the little girl with her to Pydna, as well 
as the boy Alexander and his mother Roxane (Diod, 19, 3 » 5), and the 
betrothal doubtless took place durmg the brief tume of Olympias’ sup- 
remacy in Macedonia hetore Cassander’s return from Peloponnesus and 
her own retreat to Pydna. Since we know that Deidamia was in Mace- 
donia and have no evidence that Alexander was im Epirus, it seems reason- 
able to suppose that the betrothal took place in Macedonia. 

The passage in the Medeloerg éputome to which Stachelin refers 
relates that when Antigonus was stretching out his hand for more 
power and seeking as well the name king (16 ris PaovAsios Svopa), the 
* Kings’, Olympias, Philip Arrhidacus, and Roxane asked aid from 
Eumenes by iis Fane him royal letters. (ol PaotAsis, ro Edpivous els PorjGeicy, 
Cr alo Diod. 18,65, 1: 4 84 Nedvop decir Anoy beivg ropodSorc: eat-rie npclmapyoveawdémodey he 
Ort pithevaw of Gamal; exh Nolvetpgioy eoreyere aly ead tyre “AM foeSpou piers Geroestierriess “Orr, 
MooSorlaw rie "Cunmdie mel go rr ceBiew riy bru 
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fj) te ‘OAupmads wat & “ApptSatos & @iArmros wel tf ‘Pobdvy Sid ypaupdrrooy 
ProroArKicav. 

Philip: Arrhidaeus was certainly not in Epirus at the time when these 
letters were written and there is nothing to show that Roxane was. Indeed 
it does discredit to the brains of the crafty old politician, Polyperchon, to 
suppose that he would let the * Kings,’ Philip and the little Alexander, 
out of his grasp so long as he could keep them. He steadily followed the 
policy that Cassander on leaving Asia urged upon Ins father Antipater, 
lit) troppo Tey PaciAgeov coroycopely (Arr. Succ, 1, ae 

The passages so far cited by Stachelin to prove the residence of Roxane 
and her son in Epirus prove nothing of the kind, Further on in his article, 
however, he cites a passage the misinterpretation of which, m my opinion, 
has contributed most to the growth of the fictitious story, 

‘In the year 317 Roxane was brought back to Macedonia with the 
young king and with Olympias by Polyperchon and the Epirote king 
Aeacides” (Diod. 19, 11, 2). | 

The Greek of this passage is as follows:—Tlokvpépyoy 8 Suvapw 
fSpoise trpochafdopeves Alaxiinv +ov “Hiretpeatqy kal xothyev 'OAupmaBa pera 
ToU "AAcEavtipoy qraibés Eni thy PooAciav, The words have been wnder- 
stood to mean, © Polyperchon was bringing back. Olympias together 
with the child to Macedonia.’ Against this rendering | would point out 
that the same expression is used by Diodorus when he tells of Polyperchon’s 
design of putting on the throne of Macedonia Heracles, the son of Barsine, 
who had never been in Macedonia (20, 20, 2-3; 28; 1), (1) Katéyew TO 
Lsipaxtov Eri thy metp@ay BamAsiav. (2) cuvecraydcycom TO yeipdKiov KAA. 
(3) Kerfjyov fi thy totpaav BooAcioy “Hooxkéa. Moreover, the word 
Bagiteia with almost no exception in Diodorus and elsewhere means royal 
pao the country ruled over; e.g. in the case of Philip Arrhidacus 

lodorus says of the efforts of the infantry to have him made king—# pév ydp 
TOY wregdiy padoyE “Appibaioy i. . Ipefpyev Grl thy Baosiav (Diod. 18, 2, 2). 

_ The x&oS0s of Barsine’s son is only in a yeneral sense a ‘ restoration '; 
it is not a return of the young man to his native land, or to a land in which 
he had lived. In Diod. 1g, 11, 1, the projected nafo8os of Olympias to 
Macedonia is mentioned, but in 19, 11, 2, the meaning is ' Polyperchon 
was tier RES to restore Olympias together with the little boy to royal 
power” (Tread xotiyev, following F.) There has been no mention what- 
ever of the previous sending of the to Epirus, and the * Kings” are 
particularly mentioned as being with Polyperchon im Phocis (Diod. 18, 
98, 2) before he advanced into Attica and Peli nnesus to compel the Mega- 
opolitans ‘to acknowledge the authority of 1 68 Kings * (Diod, 18, 68, 3). 
Grote, who holds that Roxane and the young king had been with Olympias 
before this time, says, ‘ After the two defeats Polyperchon appears to have 
evacuated Peloponnesus and to have carried his forces across the Corinthian 
Gulfinto Epirus to join Olympias.’ There is no proof of this, and so far as I 
am aware no one has followed Grote in this supposition, but his theory 
has at least the merit of showing a possible way of getting the young king, 
who was with Polyperchon on this campaign, into Epirus with safety. 
No one has suggested any other means of doing this, nor has anyone 
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accounted for the willingness of Polyperchon to give over the young king, 
his last hope of power, into the hands of Olympias before she returned to 
Macedonia, where he could keep an eye on her. 

The words katijyev mi thy Paoeiav are then only a general 
expression for the ‘restoration of Olympias—and the boy too—to royal 
power. In the case of Olympias the restoration is also a xé&SoG0s in the 
usual sense, and this influenced the form of the expression, just as in the 
case of Heracles the fact that the kingship is spoken of as his by ancestral 
right, tiv warpdav Baoelay, is reflected in xariyev. (See note at end on 
use Of ketéyev in Diodorus, etc.) 

_ The passages which I have just discussed are the only ones which 
are given by the various authorities when they give authorities at all. 
1 think it is clear from an examination that none of them support 
the theory that Roxane and her son fled to Epirus either in 319 (Kaerst, 
Stachelin, Klotzsch, Berve) or in 918 (Niese, Grote), or in 317 IBeloch, 
Tarn). There is, however, another passage, which 1 believe none of these 
writers quote, which does make the assertion that Olympias returned 
from Epirus, bringing the son of Alexander. This is Polyaenus’ version 
(4s 8, 3) of the information contained in the false letter written by 

umenes with the design of turning the sentiment of the soldiers from 
Peucestes to himself. Fortunately the full account of the proceeding: 1s 
given in Diod. 19, 22 and 23. 

A comparison of Diodorus and Polyaenus shows clearly that Polyaenus 
has quoted fram the common source (Hieronymus) sketchily and care- 
lessly, as is his wont, while Diodorus has preserved the logical sequence 
in his narrative. Melber notes that it is characteristic of Polyacnus’ 
manner of excerpting from his sources that he has here omitted the 
absolutely important part of the letter, and Knott * gives various examples 
of his carelessness enh inaccuracy in quoting. I give here first the Greek 
of Polyaenus’ statement about Olympias and afterwards that of Diodorus. 

(1) ds 'Odupmds £€ "Hrreipou xarehfoton ‘tov ulév Gyovoa tov ‘Anebavbpou 
Kupias (supplied by Woelftin from Diod. BeBaiws or Praics, MSS. readings) 
MenxeBovias Eyer tiv Baortelay [dvonpefévros| KaoodavSpov- 

(2) Fw BE & vous rev yeypaupkveow én: TO pév "AdsbavBpou traidiov "OAuumas 
Topohafotoa Kexdyiota: kal thy MaxeSovias Paorsicy Kupioss, dcvonpebivtos 
Kaoodvipou, Tor wv 6 K-T-A. ; 

The sense of the fictitious letter as given by Diodorus 1s logical and 
consecutive: Olympias has assumed the guardianship of the son of 
Alexander and thereby (uct) has got legal possession of the throne of 
Macedonia; she has put Gassander to death and Polyperchon has crossed 
into Asia to join Antigonus with the great part of the royal army. Poly- 
aenus, as Melber points out, omits the heart of the letter, namely, that 
Pol on is bringing an army and elephants and is already in the neigh- 
bourhood. Further, Diodorus stresses napohoPotea, the taking over the 
child, the word regularly employed by Diodorus for the taking over of 





\ Neue Jahrbidcher fiir Philolagie, Nowe Folge, Ba. ™ Commentatranrs Philulogas Teneneee, wo. SPP. 530 
4, Heft 2 (1884), p. 694. 70 (t8B4). 
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responsibility and surely emanating from his source. Cf. inter alia, Diod. 
18, 49, 5; 457, 2, and apabiSover in 18, 65, 1. Also Phit, Eumenes, 13, 

iv. Polyaenus has botched the whole passage and has under- 
stood wapcAafoten in the sense of ducens secum, a rare meaning of the word 
in carlier time, though it is not infrequent in late Greek. (Cf. Plut. Symp. 
Sept. sap. ia 149 ©, ti Alex. 10; Gospel of Matthew, 4, 5 and 27, 
27; Polyb. 17, 8, 7: 

“ This em rendering of the original by the notably careless and inexact 
Polyaenus, who is primarily interested in the anecdote and in person- 
alities, cannot be upheld against the full and oe ie statements given in 
the twenty-second and twenty-third chapters of Diodorus 19. _ 

If my view of the worthlessness of the statement in Polyaenus 4, 8,3 
is correct, there remains no evidence that Roxane and her son were ever 
in Epirus. What we know about them is as follows. They were brought 
to Macedonia by Antipater, who also brought the other king, Philip Ar- 
thidaeus, and his wife Eurydice (Arrian, Succ. 1, 44; Diod . 18, 39, 5). 
After the death of Antipater the new regent Polyperchon took counsel 
with his friends, and by their advice invited Olympias to leave Epirus 
and come to live in Macedonia as guardian of he litle king and with 
the rank of royalty (Diod. 18, 49, 4; 65, 10). When Polyperchon realised 
that war between him and Cassander was inevitable, he took steps to win 
the friendship of the Greck cities and also wrote again to Olympias, hater 
of Antipater and of his son, urging her to come without delay to assume 
charge of the child-king and act as his guardian until he should come of 
age and receive the royal power (Diod. 18, 57, 2). Olympias, distrusting 
his motives, wrote to ask Eumenes in Asia whether she would better leave 
Epirus and take up with the proposal of such a doubtful character as 
Polyperchon. Eumenes advised her to stay in Epirus until the war should 
take a decisive turn (Diod, 18, 58; Plut. Eumenes, 1 ; Nepos, Eumenes, 
6). She follows this advice and Polyperchon remains the guardian of 
the little king (Diod, 18, 62 and 65; 68, 2), whom he takes with him on 
his Peloponnesian campaign against Megalopolis. After his defeat he 
returns to Macedonia, still having the little king with him, and induces 
Olympias and her cousin, King Acacides of Epirus, to enter Macedonia, 
giving her the promise to set her as guardian of the child on the throne 
of Macedonia (Diod. r9, 11; Justin, 14, 5). In the battle at Evia Olym- 
pias and the Epirotes and Polyperchon are triumphant over Eurydice and 
Arrhidacus, and the two latter are put to death by Olympias with great 
eruclty (Diod. 19, 11; Justin, 14, 5}. On the arrival of C der from 
Peloponnesus, Olympias flees to Pydna, taking with her among others 
Roxane, Alexander IV, and the little Deidamia, the Epirote princess 
whom Olympias has chosen for the future wife of Alexander, her grandson 
(Diod. 19, 35, 53 Justin, 14,6). After the terrible siege of Pydna was over 
and the old queen Olympias had been killed by Cassander, he decided 
to kill Roxane and her son, that there might be no legal heir to the throne 
on which he intended to sit, as he had married a aughter of the great 
Philip (Diod. 19, 52, 4). He kept them in eit pd Bie for some years 
and then, alarmed by the talk current in Macedonia to the effect that 
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Alexander was getting old enough to be king, he had them killed, greatly 
pleasing by the act not only himself, but also Lysimachus, Ptolemy, and 
Antigonus, who had nothing now to fear from the succession of the young 
king (Diod. 19, 105). 

It is clear from Arrian, Diodorus, and Plutarch that the possession 
of the two Kings was of the highest importance to. the various regents, 
Perdiceas, Antipater, and Polyperchon, and that Alexander IV even as 
an infant accompanied Perdiccas on his campaigns. It was the policy of 
Polyperchon, who was looking out for the interests of himself and his 
son Alexander, to keep the Kings under his control, and his influence over 
the weak-minded Philip Arrhidacus appears in the trial of Phocion at 
Pharygae in Phocis, w Pol hon set the gold canopy above the 
head of the king and led him with his own hand to sit on the throne, and 
then gave orders to have Dinarchus seized, tortured, and killed, after- 
wards giving audience to the Athenians, When Hegemon said that Poly- 

hon himself was a witness to his loyalty to the people, Polyperchon 
in rage ordered him to stop lying about him to the king, and Philip sprang 


up and threatened to ran Hegemon through with his spear. 
The tale shows how completely Polyperchon had this king under him 
until Eurydice, the strong young wife of Philip, took a hand in affairs 


and detached her husband from Pol 
Cassander. Polyperchon, who trust 


even 


rchon and made alliance with 
no one, would never give over, 


to one who hated Cassander as bitterly as did Olympias, the other 


king and his mother, on whom his remaining power rested, So in 
addition to the lack of evidence for the flight of Roxane and her child to 


Epirus, we have the character and 


hiner pep argument 


licy of Pol chon as a strong 


against its probability. 1 submit, therefore, that 


torians in repeating the story until it has become part of the current 
account of the life of Roxane and her child have not sufficiently examined 


the evidence for it. 


Grace H. Macurpy. 
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A LEAD COFFIN FROM PALESTINE IN LEIDEN 
[Prares XI, XIT.] 


To the readers of this Journal, and in particular to Mr. Avi-Yonah, the 
author of the paper on Three Lead Coffins from Palestine in FHS. 1930; P. 300: 
it may be interesting to hear that the Museum of Archaeology at Leiden 
possesses a well-preserved lead coffin, belonging to the same class .as those 

ublished in that article. This sarcophagus, which entered the Leiden. 
Museum in 1902, was reported to have been found at Byoud el Saied near 
Tyre, and shows in many of its main features a great resemblance to the 
fragments published by Mr. Avi-Yonah as his Pl. XII, a, b, ¢, d. 

The four sides and the curved lid of the coffin, though much damaged, 
are in existence, whilst the bottom has entirely disappeared, as is generally 
the case with this class of monuments. The long sides measure m. 1 Bs by 
0-37, the short sides 0-41 by 0-45, The lid was fixed on to the coffin by 
clamps projecting from the longitudinal sides, two of which are still in place. 

The long sides show in low relief seven columns with Corinthian 
capitals and shafts with spiral flutings on the upper two-thirds of their 
length +; in the middle between these columns are alternately a round 
medallion with a winged Gorgon’s head* and a crouching sphinx, su 
ported by a projecting horizontal band.* Round these are symmetrically 
arranged fluted vases of the late cantharos type with high handles and low 
feet,* dolphins ® and groups of three laurel or olive leaves joined together 
by the stem.* Similar groups of leaves, combined with blossoms and 
berries, form a broad border between cable lines and adorn the upper 
part of the longitudinal sides * as well as the lid; they are arranged in two 
directions, ten to the right, nine to the left, 

Between these two berders on the lid is a decoration of twisting vine 
stems with leaves and bunches of grapes * interspersed with small round 
medallions, ornamented with leaves and rosettes. 

The short sides of the coffin are each decorated in a different way; 
one side shows a plain starlike ornament of crossing cable lines, interspersed 
with rosettes of six leaves like those on the lid. The decoration of the 
other side is more interesting; here the entrance to some building, a portico, 
is Te nted by four columns of the same fluted type as those figuring on 
the longitudmal sides, supporting a three-cornered * tympanon" with the 
Syrian ‘archivolte’ in the centre.“ While on the coffin at Jerusalem 





* Compare FHS. 1990, Fl. XI, a, c. * [3., p. 208, Fig; 1 

"fh, PL XT, be. "4p. 908, Fit 

* #6, A, XU, dy p. god, Fig. 0: * ih. Pl. XI, 4. 

‘ fh., PL XO, a * Renan, Mission en Pidnme, p. 497, PL. LX. 
* fé., p. 708, Fig. 1; 
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(Avi-Yonah, Pl. XII, a) this archivolte is formed by a single cable line and 
the gable also is merely ornamental, the portico on our sarcophagus with 
its well-defined * architrave ' clearly copies the entrance to a temple or to 
a grave. This form of architecture was, as Mr. Avi-Yonah has already 
pointed out (lc. p. 302), much in use in Syria and in Asia Minor ever 
since the second century A.p., long before it was adopted in the West, where 
the principal entrance and the south facade of the Palace of the Emperor 
Diocletian at Spalato supply one of the best-known examples. 

Between the columns of the portico are at both sides of the entrance a 
cantharos with a conventionally arranged vine-pattern with bunches of 
grapes, leaves and par owing out of it! while this same ormament is 
repeated on a smaller scale on the architraves. On the roof stand three 
cantharoi. 

To resume; the Leiden coffin, though perhaps one of the finest of its 
class, does not show anything new or hitherto unknown: its decoration 
follows the same types as those of the others mentioned by Avi-Yonah 
(p. 308}. The repetition of the same ornaments, the style of decoration and 
ha use of the same technique make it probable that these coffins, made up 
of leaden plates cast in moulds and riveted together, came from one factory. 
Considering the lack of originality of the different motives mentioned 
above, which in more or less the same way decorate Roman terra sigillata 
of the first and second centuries A.p., I suppose that this factory was a 
Roman one, which must have worked in Syria for some length of time, 
probably beginning in the third century a.p., and whose products were 
used by Pagans, Jews or Christians as the case may have been. 

iether the Leiden sarcophagus was Christian or Pagan is difficult to 
say. As is well known, the early Christians made in their art much use 
of motives borrowed from Hellenistic art; the gorgon and sphinx, though 
Hellenistic in shape and character, may have figured on a Christian monu- 
ment, whilst there certainly is no doubt in the case of cantharos, fish and 
wine. 


JOHANNA P. J, BRants. 
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THE LAST BOOK OF THE ‘ILIAD’ 


Ivs Puace in THe SrRuctuRE or THE Porw 


THE structure and composition of the /itad have been discussed often: 
usually, however, rather with the object of identifying the component parts 
and tracing their antecedents, than. of apprehending and interpreting the 
design of the poem as.a whole. 


I. Homeric Fipics as Worxs or ArT 


Some critics have argued, or assumed, that there was in fact little or 
no design; that the cantos or lays somehow fell into their present places 
like the books of the Old Testament, or at most, as Anaximander might 
have said, xoar&t thy Te0 xpovou Tafiv, in accordance with a traditional saga- 
theme, which may, or may not, have had historical background or mythical 
meaning. As to that historical background, again, opinions differ; and 
whether the myth was solar or sociological, 

This assumption, or contention, has made it easy for critics to concen- 
trate on the components, and on the methods by which they have been 
made to cohere; on the bricks and on the mortar of the structure, so to 
speak, not on the design. 

Yet in antiquity the /liad and the Odyssey were regarded not-only by 
historians like Herodotus and Thucydides as records of the past, but by 
great art-critics as masterpieces of art. For Aristotle Epic stands side by 
side with Drama, and especially with Tragedy, asa principal literary form. 
Comparative study, indeed, could not be carried far, for there were but 
the two great epics to compare, against tragedies in scores from a single 
hand, But comparison was attempted; and the two poems are alike 
enough in their craftsmanship, however different their subjects, to furnish 
material for this kind of structural criticism. Indeed, the fact that it was 
these two rather different epics that eventually survived has some critical 
value. Each of them announces in its first lines not only its actual theme, 
but the kind of subject with which it is to deal: 


1 / a ie pijviv GerSe Ged TrAnidGens “AyiAtjos. 
Od. I, t-2. &vSpa po: Ever, Moto, troditpotrov, Ss aaa WoAAe 
TAGy YON, Eel Tpoing lepov trroAleSpov frrepasy, 

Types of Epic Plot: Mijvis. and Néoros.—The Jliad announces itself as a 
divs, the Odyssey as a véores; and we know of other press, episodes of 
the fretful camyp-life; as we know of other yéoro: from the years after Troy 
fell, In the opening scene of the Odyssey, Zeus himself introduces the topic, 
and rehearses his own version—not the only one—of the véoros and tragic 
end of Agamemnon. For a tragedy it was. Aegisthus had had fair warn- 

wig 
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ing: he had sinned against the light and the gods: and that is man’s silly 
Way! ol SE xai avrrol | opijow droxfaAinow impyopov dAys’ Fyoumw. Odysseus, 
too, though a good man in a general Way, 55 wep! yey voov éoti ‘ 

5 Ipc Sepiow | d6avdrorsiy Saxe, Tol objpavey elpuy Eyovew, overdid it in his 
treatment of the Cyclops—and then there was his affair with the cattle, 
though the total loss of the companions purged that, There is to be a 
bivis, that is to say, in our Odyssey, as Gell as a vécTos, How, even with 
the goodwill of'all the zods but one—the one with the pijvis—Odysseus is to 
come clear, is the problem and the 8paue of the Odyssey, as forescen. in its 
outcome of release, alike in eer before the action begins, and in any 
and every péyopov, where this Odyssey is about to be sung, 

The Close of the Odyssey—Now look ta the end—the poor drivelling 
misbegotten end of the Odyssey as Some of us were brought up to regard it. 
In Odyssey XXIV. 470, Kigavo 8’ atvess, it looked terribly as if the VOCTOS, SO 
hardly achieved, were but the prelude to a paws direr than that of 
Poseidon. Eupeithes wants to avenge his son: 


Pi] 5 dye tickoGa1 mauSds govov, ob5* dp" EuehAcy 
Sy atrovocimorw, GAA” atrrot mdétyov Epéqery, 


But again we are back in Olympus, and in the singer’s brain, and under 
the black beams of each and every péyapov. Gods and Homer and Every- 
man all see quite well that this sort of thing won't do; it cannot go on: 

curTap "ASnvain Ziiva Kpovicove tpoontSa, 
and, with leave of Zeus, divine wisdom no less than man’s common-sense 
—for Homer’s Athena is always both—put sudden end to the trouble: pj 
Wess Tol KpovlSns Keyokdoeras aypvoTré Zevs, using almost the words of Thetis 
to Achilles. Man is free; but the Wrath of God cometh upon the children 
of disobedience. Behind and above the human combatants in Ithaca, 
and the mokuthds Si0s "OSvoceis in Kalypso’s island, stand T'wo Great Gods, 
as they tower above the 6ud otpartoi Aadv on the Shield of Achilles. For 
those who had cyes to see, the Great Gods were there all the time. So, for 
example, Medon had scen one of them during the Fight in the Hall. 

ov yap "OSuccsls 

Oaycrroy &heyti Gedy 145” Eutioaro Epya ~ 

atrrds tycov elBov Gedy GuBporoy, ds f" 'OSyort 

Eyy Sev gorijner kal Mévrop: wadvra Ecomes 
—so we know what God it was,— 


GPdvaros SE Geds rote ev trpomrdkpoi8’ ’OSuctjios 
palveto Sapowvoy, rote 5 pwnotiipas Spivey 
SUve Kora ukyapov’ tol 6’ dy xictivo: Errirvov, 
XXIV, 442-0. 
The Gods in the Poems—I have begun by insisting on the so-called 
; sy Sikes clement’ in the Epic, as an integral part of the poems as 
we have them, because it is here that the poet (as I haye hinted already) 
draws back the veil from those inner workings, which (as he knows) not 
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everyone can see, but which for himself are among the great structure- 
lines of life and of his own works. The gods in the light of Olympus see 
clearly; and in their light we shall see light. But to call that part af 
the composition the * supernatural element’ is to mistake the nature of 
Homeric deity, Gods, to the poet, are just as natural as men; as much, 
that is to say, a part of the order of Nature, as a seer sees it; just as real to 
the human people, whether in Ithaca or in the péyapov where the singer 
sings, a8 the Lord of Hosts was to Cromwell's men at Dunbar, or to their 
wives when they heard the story afterwards. : 

Look again—if I may venture to intrude an illustration printed 
elsewhere —at the combination of allegorical and pictorial elements on 
the Shield of para in: Jltad aree and ‘epecaly at the: Miata 

up of Eris and Kér (533-41) dragging the corpses out of the battle- 
i they enframe eae balanced by the Lions (574-87) raiding the 
cattle who trail away into the pens and stalls of the dance-scene following 
(587-9). Ifwe are to understand either Greek literature or Greek art, in 
their pre-sophistic phases, we must pay Greek artists the compliment of 
assuming that they believed what they said, whether in word or in handi- 
work: It is not beyond Nature, but in and through Nature, that the 
Olympians act. On Olympus they are at home, but from Olympus they 
look down into Thessaly, and oversea to ‘Troy. 

But the frequent intervention of Olympian gods in human affairs ts 
very far from reducing human characters in epic to puppets: There Zeus 
spoke what he knew. It was only human ignorance and perversity that 
blamed men’s troubles on the gods. 


EE fpiow yap pact Kon" Euuever: of 68 Kal orol 
ogjow aractaAinawv omeppopoy Gaye fxouciv. 


Quite true, Zeus and Poseidon, having divine weaknesses as well as divine 
wisdom, could and did upset men’s plans. But so does « thunderstorm or 
a broken leg: as Professor Westwood said when he could not go to the 
gaudy, ‘Man arranges, but God disarranges.” The same gods, it should 
be observed, could upset Olympus too and the plans, about the gods, of 
Fate which is above and before the gods. Had not Themis told both 
Zeus and Poseidon that the child that should be born of Thetis should be 
magne than his father; and they dared not risk it? And so Achilles came 
to be. 

Man, then, is free to act as he will, Tragedy is possible. It may run 
its full vendetta-course, as the fate of the House of Athamas showed [all 
in vain) to Xerxes. Or there may be a deus ex machina, as at the end of 
the Odyssey; Or a machina sine deo, like that of Medea; or a mere carriage 
accident, a4 happened to Hippolytus, Or, side by side with the human 
combatants, we may discern the Two Great Gods, or Eris and Kér, or 
Apollo and Athena coming to terms about the Eumenides. And it ts 
because the human characters are as free as they are, as fully moral agents, 
in the Epic, that [ venture to submit for reconsideration the SMAI and 

1 he oer Wea Greed * Berkeley, California, 1940, = Hal. VE. gt, 7 
pp. 417 IF 
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XXIV Books of the Iliad. If the point of view here suggested is already 
familiar, there is at all events rather more chance that it may be right. I 
must in any case admit my debt to Mr. J. T. Sheppard, tor it was after 
reading his Pattern of the Ihad that this supplement to what he has written 
began to take shape; and I shall only be doing justice to his maicutic art, 
if | summarise his argument at the point where my own emerges. 

The Frame of the Odyssey and its Filling. —We have secn how in the 
Odyssey the final intervention of Zeus and Athena closes the picture, as their 
conversation, at the beginning of Book I, enframes it at the outset. Within 
that frame, or pair of pilaster groups—as I have ventured elsewhere to call 
them *—stand the pendant human conversation-groups—Telemachus and 
Mentes at the beginning of the poem, Odysseus and Laertes at its close. 
Balancing im the same way the ‘IGoxnoiwv &yopé in Book TI, comes the 
pendant picture of the Town’s Meeting in the SrovSal, Only within the 
embrace of this ornately complex Prologue and Epilogue—the wings of 
this great triptych, the side panels of this fagade—can either Telemachus 
leave home on his Quest, in the é&reSnpia which follows in Book IT; or Odysseus 
really come home, in his trrd Tiyvehérrns dvoryveopiouds in Book XXII: and 
within that pair of motion-pictures again lies the main action and pageantry 
of the Odyssey, spaced and punctuated, as it is, by recurrent conversation- 
pieces, statical, monumental, rhythmic,—Odysseus with Telemachus, 
Telemachus with Penclope, Penelope with Odysseus: and flanking the 
dance-like permutations of the Great Three, stand the flanking figures, 
actors and spéctators in turn, of the good Eumacus and his pigs, the bad 
Melanthius and his goats; as the two ms and their teams await the 
will of the Great Five in the pedimenta group at Olympia. 

In the Odyssey, the main action itself progresses rather frieze-like or 
saga-like, than in self-contained panels, tableaux, or episodes im the 
dramatic use of that word, In the vocabulary of carly Hellenic art, 1 is 
Ionic, and on this quality, and contrast (as we shall sec) with the Jad, 
much may be found to depend. I raise no question, at this stage of the 
argument, whether the Aégis elpovévn of the Odyssey is an earlier, or a later, or 
a concurrent and contrasted technique, perhaps of regional significance, 
like the distinct technique of Hesiod; for there is at present something to 
be said for all three opinions. 

This paper, however, is about the last book of the Hliad; and if I have 
begun by speaking of the closing scene of the Odyssey, and its relation to the 
opening scene, it is because we have but the two epics, and all the literary 
background we can recover for either must be derived from the other one. 
It might have been casier to develop this ment with the Odyssey dis- 
played against the background of the /liad; but that would have presup- 
peice that the craftsmanship of the Odyssey was to be regarded as escaping 
rom the restrictions of a schematic technique which holds the /iad fast, 
almost all through: and what we are how concerned to inquire is whether 
in the Jiad there is any such scheme at all, outside the miniature workman- 
ship of the Shield of Achilles as I have tried to present it elsewhere. 





4 Who aure the Greeks ? p. 520, 
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TI. Tan Lirerary Tecuniove or Te © Trtap 


The notion that the Jliad, and to some extent also the Odyssey, have been 
ul together out of lays or cantos was current in antiquity; it was revived 
‘ta Bentley and by Wolf, and claborated by Lachmann and Kirchhoff. 
That the poems, as we have them, treat subjects already traditional, is 
obvious. But how much of these traditional subjects is historical, how 
much is myth, how much is fantasy, is in dispute; and also, in regard to 
the form, structure, and process of composition, how much remains of an 
archetypal design, how much consists of accretions, and how much is the 
deliberate recomposition of a final editor or editors. 

As a criterion of relative age, we compare allusions to material equip- 
ment with archacological material of successive periods of handicraft, more 
or less accurately dated between the fifteenth century u.c. and the fifth; 
with always the doubt whether a vivid description of some early style of 
dress or armour may have remained current into a later age, however rare 
the counterpart of that may be, in the. conservation of * heirlooms * already 
ancient among tomb-furniture of lesser antiquity. 

Besides these detailed comparisons of described and preserved cratts- 
manship, and artefacts, attempts have been made to correlate literary style 
and technique with other representational and decorative arts; the vivid 
naturalism of Homeric similes and scenes of fighting and chariotry, with 
that of Minoan fresco and gem-engravine; the free-field composition of 
Homeric narrative, with Minoan friezes; and the juxtaposition of distinct 
episodes (whether drastic acts or posed situations), which occurs in some 
parts of the poems, with the balanced arrangement of the Vaphio cups and 
other Minoan compositions, especially in the gems; or with the panel- 
decoration, and architectonic wpbuilding of such pancl-schemes, charac- 
teristic of the ‘ geometric ' art of the Early Tron Age in peninsular Greece 
and the island-world, so strongly contrasted in this ‘te with the zones 
and friezes of contemporary Lonia and those parts of Crees where Ionian 
influence was earliest felt. 

There have, of course, been previous attempts to set out the matter 
of the primitive Jfad in a scheme of successive ‘ acts" or ‘scenes.’ Leaf, 
writing in 1692 4—not indeed of our Jliad, but of the * Wrath of Achilles’ as 
he then distinguished it—noted, as the supreme mark of Greek genius, the 
unerring relation of the parts to the whole, so that * cach scene is but a step 
in the development of a plan—a moment in the accomplishment of the 
counsel of Zeus.’ In accordance with opinion at that time, he added that 
“itis, What we cannot but feel that the /iadas a whole is not, a unity, and 
a creation.’ Now if this observation be true, it should carry back the tech- 
nique we are discussing into at least a penultimate stage in the composition 
ofthe poem. Whether that stage lasted over generations of singers, or all 
stages Hitted in turn through Homer's brain, we may Jeave undecided at 

resent, 
E Leaf already appreciated the alternation of static and drastic episodes. 
a 


4 A Companion tothe Mad, Lorton, pig, P 33. 
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His first “act” is contained in Book 1; * while giving us action enough, it 
fulfils unerringly the need for presentation of the characters of the tale,” 
It is monumental, that is, in conception, even though its fagade includes 
panels filled with moving figures. The second is of rapid action, contrasting 

high delusive hopes’ with the “sudden turn of the battle.” “The third act 
‘is wholly in the camp,’ and therefore static, like the first. ‘The fourth 
act balances the second: it is om the plain, in the battle; it “ begins with 
high hopes, and ends in disaster, the death of Patroklos’; all action and 
reaction, like the second. The fifth act is the static climax,— Achilles m 
irresistible might,’ as he stands finally over Hector’s body. 

From this primaeval poem of ‘ Wrath,’ all divine intervention is climin- 
ated: ‘ the gods form a background or underplot , . . they nowhere take 
any part in the fighting,’ or rather, when they do intervene, they are 
invisible, 

It is only to his ‘ Third Stratum” (pp. 37 f£) that Leaf assigned the 
preat change produced in the conception of the character of Achilles, of 
which the Embassy is the technical instrament; but this development of 
the story he thought was itself multiple: * the different work of different 
hands is here far more clearly separable, and ‘four books stand out as 
notably later that: the rest—Dx, %. XITE, XXIV, both linguistically and 
in closer relation to the Odyssey? Other important cpisodes, tor Leat, 
were the Deceiving of Zeus, and the Making of’ the Arms. Leaf recognise 
the relation of the Making of the Arms to fhe Bavoenciueeninode: but does not 
scem to have appreciated that it is the Deceiving of Zeus that leads to that 
moment of dire need which sent Patroclus back to Achilles pleading to be 
sent to the frant.® 

Let me confess at this point that I had for some while been engaged 
in following up an old suggestion of Professor Percy Gardner—that the 
maturer epic might be contemporary with the geometrical style of decora- 
tion, and consequently might turn out to be its literary counterpart—when 
Mr. J. T, Sheppard's earlier analysis of the structure of Aeschylean chorus 
showed what could be achieved in such a direction from the literary side; 
and it will be obvious how great is my debt to Mr. Sheppard's exploration 
of what he calls the * pattern’ of the Jliad;* though 1 have not always 
arrived at quite the same structural interpretation, Sh te 

Later, in an attempt to find an answer to the question MWho were the 
Greeks? 1 proposed an imterpretation of the Homeric * Shield of Achilles,” 
based partly on the style and technique of Minoan metal-work—which may 
have been fairly widely known from looted ‘ palaces’ and * treasuries” tn 
the centuries following the collapse of the regime to which they helonged— 
partly on the alternating processional frieze-subjects and statical group- 
compositions habitual on engraved metal-bowls commonly reputed to be 
‘Phoenician’; but partly also on the quite elaborate panel-compositions 
in purely * geometric " seca sect and bronze-work contemporary with 
it. For it looked as though a poct acquainted with some, 1 not all, of 





© iad, MV. agc4n4. + fT. Shieppand, ‘Whe Petivreraf the Tlie, Landon, 
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these styles of representation and decoration schemes might conceive his 
verbal description of an imaginary masterpiece in such terms as are em- 
ployed for the “Shield of Achilles *; especially as the shorter and slighter 
accounts of the Shield of Agamemnon, the baldric of Heracles, the brooch 
of Odysseus, and the woven-work of Athena, Circe, and Andromache stand 
in similar relation to recognisable phases of ancient Sea rg 

In analysing the ‘ Shield of Achilles, I found that though the d ear ton 
had to be progressive from a beginning to an end, there were signs that it 
ended where it did, because in the poet's survey of his imagined master- 
piece, he had come round to the point in its design at which he had begun 
bis descnipuion, Further, when the items of certain. parts of his description 
were read in reverse order, they revealed the artistic counterpart, in a 
bilaterally balanced whole, to the items of other parts, read as they stand 
in the text; descriptions of pageantry—processions, dances, chariots, 
ploughmen, flocks and herds—alternated with statical or monumental 
groups or objects—the Two Cities, Eris and Kér, the Lion-hunt—which 
scparate and enframe adjacent episodes, like pilasters on a frescoed wall, 
but at the same time connect the subjects on cither hand. For there is 
sometimes subsidiary balance of counterparts: between adjacent scenes— 
for example, the charging chariots with which the ‘fight by the river’ 
ends are answered by the procession of ploughmen with which the following 
episode opens.’ | 

Next, following Mr. Sheppard’s method of panel analysis, but supple- 
menting it with this new device of reading backwarks any passage which 
seemed to be the counterpart of one that stands earlier in the text, especially 
when action, movement, or any kind of pageantry is described, 1 have 
come to the conclusion that considerable parts of the Jliad are composed 
on a plan essentially the same as is followed in describing the Shield of 
Achilles. Not all parts of the poem, however, are composed on this balanced 
plan; and some of those which exhibit such a plan most clearly are amons 
thase which have been supposed on other grounds to have been inserte 
in the poem, and probably to have had once an independent existence, 

The notion of following the action of a narrative composition back- 
wards isnot quite so absurd as it sounds, There is a literary device by 
wich the same letters read forwards or backwards make the same sense 
and metre :-— 


Roma tibi subito motibus ibit amor. 

or the same words, cach of them: reversible, scan and construe in either 
direction;— 

Odo tenet mulum, madidam mappam tenet Anna. 

Anna tenet mappam madidam, mulaum tenet Odo, 
or the metrical scheme is reversible though the sense of the words is not, as 
in’a pentameter — so ~ w — || — ws = w —; or, as in an clegiac couplet, 
an An instance i the Hii? Heel of this diteruation — seriterd |x Pomel contrast (4r4 i< ghg Ac poet), 
if large-scale figures * heraldically opposed * and of ihre * piliuter groups’ enframing pnd separating 


tiuiuary groupe of inere munurius figures de in the Prawn af Tener (yay-8q) ond the Prowes: of 
XV, where Hector and Ajax ore repeatedly pree  Antilichad (575-491). 
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a more “ta centre-piece is flanked by symmetrical wing-panels, 
oe ee | ee ee | Ye ee — |] er ee 

Similar palindromic structure is possible also in music, The eross-canon, 

in which the notes make up the same phrase—sometimes quite a Jong one— 
in either direction, is the equivalent of Roma tibi subito, In the minuet-and- 
trio, with its A BA structure, the movements, though not the phrases, can 
be played m reverse order: and in the ponds, two such A BA schemes 
similarly enflank the central) movement, in a. structure represented by 
ABA.C,ABA. 
Ih an order of time, it is, of course, less easy to appreciate, at first 
hearing, the balatice and interdependence of movements or phrases, than 
the balance of end-groups in a pediment (over which the eye can pass 
backwards and forwards) and their relation to more central figures or 
groups m an order of space. But it is enincant that in Greek the same 
word pvénes was used both for spatial and for temporal composition, and 
that it appears to have extended its meaning not from relations in space 
to relations in time, but conversely, from time sequence to visible structure. 
And it is certain that in Greece, as in other primitive societies, dance-music 
and song begin further back than any sculpture or painting, except perhaps 
Oe een ive rhythms of pot-painting or basketry, or the notching of wood 
Aan ne, 

Now one of the symptoms of artistic decline in the Late Minoan culture 
is the disastrously pervasrve jazz of broad and narrow bands, mechanically 
applied to the pots while still on the wheel; and the disruption of friezes 
or zones Into panels. It is, on the other hand, one of the first signs of 
revived grip and mastery of the craftsman over his materials, that the 
panels, or the contents of the friezes, begin, like Aristotle’s * epic,’ to have 
‘a beginning and a middle and an end,’ instead of meaningiess iteration ; 
and, moreover, to make * beginning’ and *‘ end” correspond with, and 
answer to, each other, like tie A BA movements of a minuct-and-trio, or 
the lions or birds, * heraldically opposed" and duplicated, of a * Gilgamesh" 
or” Persian Artemis.’ * 

In the simplest schemes the zone is divided by pilaster-clements 4 a 
and the panels between pilasters are filled with ornaments which have 
width as well as height, BC DE. These in turn have graduated values 
(Fig. t). B merely serves to bind together a @ into a centre-piece of 
low value between CC; and this rhythm « Ca 6a G a@ often recurs through- 
out a whole frieze. But here the compositions aCahaCa are sub- 
ordinated as side panels or wing-pieces to the central composition 
[2] Da Ea@D [a]; and as [e] delimiting this triptych is also the limiting 
pilaster of the side panel, there is nothing to prevent the whole zone being 
read as a seven-panel scheme oBaCaDebaDaCaSa, except the 
recurrence of C beyond B. This has the result that even when the vase is 
rotated, no sooner has the central symmetry a Da Ea Da passed out of 
view, than the lateral symmetry ¢@GaBaCa becomes perceptible. We 
are only left with the mounting sequence -B-C—D—E for the briefest 
moment; and in that moment the far spice D beyond E has disappeared, 

tse 


and the ‘runming’ ornament E, i unsymmetrical, leads the whole 
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pageant E -D-C—B, heading to nght or to left, Once again symmetry 
is qualified by movement, bat here only in alternate pulses with statical 
compositions. Note, for comparison with the fighting groups m the centre- 
piece of the xKddog uayn [p. 275 and Fig. 6), how the pilaster-clement a is 





Pic. Gomera Deseo rho A Jeo me cree Barren Musa. 


only shaded obliquely to right where it comes into symmetry with a shaded 
obliquely to /eft to enframe the kinetic centre E. 

Ina vase from Kynosarges, probably earlier, we have something even 
more claborate. The pattern runs thus: ¢ 6 Adc: D:teb A bc, bur 
then comes E, not another D, Moreover, this series can also be read 


cA}Ah's D fb Abek 


eres Ves Wi ur 





Fim: ¢-—Vat prow Revecasiiee 
Mhem, Brith School Museum, Cat. Nova: published B84. 301. p. 84, fig. 6, top right. 


AbeDebA| be Lcb| a longer rhythm alternating with a shorter, as 
in an elegiac couplet. 

Sometimes the pilasters are still farther elaborated as in Fig, 3, where 
if all their elements be reckoned, their rhythm is «bx ax bx. Nate thar 
each pair 6 6 is obliquely shaded down-outwards from the pilaster @ and 
down-inwards to the pancl. ‘The panels are alternately static and kinetic, 
and the kinetic swastikas make continuous pageantry in the same direction, 
But while the kinetic panels repeat the same swastika-motive, the static 
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ones are not only different but complementary: for D dissects the rectangle 
by a lozenge, with lattice triangles painting outwards into the angles, 
E dissects by a saltire, with the Irlangles pointing inwards from the sides, 
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fr. 9.—Cowerme Vase i tie Barres“ Musmin, 
(Perrot and Chipier, V1, p. ifs, fig. 42.) 


recalling the subtle counterchange in the Jliad between the components 
of the KoAos yiéyn and of the Aids arérq (p. 277). 
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_ Asimilar scheme (Tig, 4), essentially —B-C—D-E-D-—C-B8-like 
Fig. 1, makes use of other devices to give significance and balance. On 
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the one hand, the centre-piece E and its own side panels D are enframed 
in broader and more emphatic pilaster clements, themselves composite, 
so that the triptych has also therhythmaAlaDa.A.aEa.A.aDa.Aa, 
and this Seythen has been carried forward on the left into. . , 
aDa.A.aCa. the composer forgetting what he has done at A BA on 
the right, and how little space he has in hand to the lefi; a type of abridgment 
which we shall encounter again (Fig. 5), and indeed it is common in these 
vase rhythms. On the other hand, sec how the crowding of diverse panels. 
BC on either flank stabilises the whole design; and how the use of sume- 
handed swastikas C C on both flanks, both counterpoises the forward move- 
ment of the horse E, and also supplies identical counterpart, when the vase is 
rotated, and all that is visible 1s the paecent serics -B-—C-—D-E — or 
-E-D-C-—B-—-A. As on the ‘Shield of Achilles," there is alternation 
of statical and kinetic paneis—groups and pageantry—within the statical 
pilasters AA. Note finally how the stability of this pilaster-frame is 
pense by sloping the oblique shading of A alternately to right and 
to left. 

How far such compositions could go, even in purely geometric decora- 
tion applied to objects of common use, is illustrated by a vase from Rhodes 
(Fig. 5),*in which the structure runs ¢ b CdefG fed c.a: the penultimate 
6 being omitted, and G abridged, only because the draughtsman had mis- 
calculated his centre point; that is to say, he had been drawing all the 
while from ato G and G to ain the order of time as well as in space, without 
taking thought for more than the general coherence of his design, as is also 
shown by its unconformability with the two minor zones below it; and of 
these with each other. We shall have before long a notable literary ex- 
ample of such abridgment of the counterpart in a literary design.” Note 
again here, how symmetry is qualified by movement; both the key-frets 
at ¢ step upward in the same direction, and the bird necessarily looks anly- 
one way, 


ITI. BrraTveraL Syvawerey. wx Eewones wre rie * Iitap’ 


To illustrate this counterpoise or bilateral symmetry of such separable 
(and at one time separate) components of our Jliad, let us take the KaXos peng) 
and the Aids émérm, which not only are alike, in that Zeus is stationed not im 
Olympus but on Mount Ida, but also occupy pendant positions fas we 
shall see presently) on either hand of the rihaisy episode Pack Xx), 
which, whether originally included, or not, in the Jijad, is at all events of 
central significance in the poem as we have ii. 





* Walters, Ais, ine. Potters, i, p- 25g fi By: ef. opt), fg. 20 from Blew, with the rhython a ie | 


Whe mores she Greeks? pp: 470-3. ded | fio, and fig. 24 from the Dipylen, with the 
—* The eminion of a counterpart in XXIV tothe rhythm abel ded|ebu. The latter construction 
scenes at Chrysaiin 1; sce below, pp. off, ogy, is to be geen in the second later! arene of the Aids 


Other qualihoations of rymmetry by movement are Anory (p. 296, below). 
Schweitver, Geom, Seif in Grivchentand, ib (= AM. 43, 
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KOAGZ MAXH: 4 carefully designed episode; balancing AIOE ANATH, 


ivi, 1 A Dawn. is fa Zeus forbids Gods to fight. 
eae thera peas for leave to advise combatants. 
41-77 8B Zeus leaves Olympus for Ida -— 


Breakfast time in the plain; both sides arm and array, 
tus at midday weighs Kipe: Acharans Jose : thane. 


3 








Cc retreat: ¢cherint fwhting. 
Nestor's chariot-accident: Diomedes and Odysseus. 
ae 132 D Reus Urareders + 
137 E Achaean retreat contimucs : 
i70 D Aeus thunders = to encourage Trojans. 
. . . }Agamemnon prays 
——> igf-oyy FP Hera and Poseidon angry - ie Hera’s hgueatiors. 
245 D Atus sends @ sign: to encourage Achaeuns. 
253 E counter-attack ; 
a 335 D Reus encourages Trojans avain. 
350 Cc Athena and Hera drive out in chariot. ae 
87 397 Zeus sends Iris to turn back the chariot. 
427 Afternom. Hera and Athena return to Olympus, 
438 5 Zeus returns from Ida to Olympus. 
434 ; Hera insists on right to advise combatants, 
5 A Sunset, Olympus; Zeus reveals his plan to make Achilles fight 
[thus anticipating Patroclus’ action in XI], 
489 Trojan Bivouac scene begins. 


Tn. the KéAos ayn, we begin and end with a scene in Olymypus (VIII, 
1-27: 485-88), in which Zeus advances the action of the Jliad as a whole, 
but in which on each occasion his will is challenged by a goddess in favour 
of the Achacans (28: 444). Next within this pair of framing panels, Zeus 
goes to Ida (41-77) and returns thence (438-444). Within this again, 
after brief introduction (53-67), comes at the beginning a battle-piece 
(78-141) in which the chief episode is the disaster to Nestor’s chariot (80- 
131), which is retrieved by Diomedes and Odysseus, a three-figure com- 
position, What had determined the disaster was the weighing of the 
Kfipe by Zeus, and the sinking of the Acharan scale (68-78), At the end 
comes the chariot sally of Hera and Athena ( aaa, another fiasco, also 
caused by the intervention of Lris sent by Zeus (497-426). It forms another 
three-figure composition; Hera-Athena—Iris balancing Nestor—Diomedes— 
Odysseus. Between these lateral panels is the main battle, itself punc- 
tuated by four signs from Zeus (132, 170, 245, 335) into five scenes. Of 
these, two lates irs are filled with hghting men; the centre-piece 
between them its Hera and Poseidon afar and very angry, and 
Agamenmon in the foreground praying to Zeus (198-244). The pattern 
then runs as follows :— 


A B C|D E D F DB Blo # A 

§ og §- E fas 

<g2 Ee: . Be 25 2 2 

~ wee 2s aw A 2 a Oe eS 
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Note, however, that as on the Rhodian vase (Fig. 5), three of the signs from 
Zeus (Nos. 1,2 and 4) encourage the Trojans, but No: 3 encourages the 
Achacans, in answer to Agamemnon’s prayer: the general effect of the 
mélée then resembles that of the well-known Macmillan vase in the British 
Museum (7HS. X1. (1890), PL IT.). 


SIOZ ANATH: a carefully constructed episode, balancing KOAOE MAKH, 


\ RIV, 


A NESTOR anms and goes out to the Fiawr ar tie Sees OXY, 479). 











\, +i Description of the order of the ships. 
5 ry Agameninon's speech, 
Wy Ci iss Nestor athvises herpes 
4 B Agamemnon airs. radvance!" 
I “Re D Odysseus sebnterA emnon: | Bavance 

109 R Agaturmnon recive Michi RM. 281). 
109 E Diomedes insists on fiehtine; 
1399 5B Agamemnon agrees. 

a= 135 F Poseidon joins Agamemnon, 199-46, and enters the battle, 147-42. 
153 Hera sees Poseicton in battle, and Zeus on Mi Ida figure ure group), 
139 | Plans the Avs ddan: borrows girdle re th - 1BB-a)5 

rT WG a-figure group} 
225: 2081 Hera goes to Lemnos: on to Ida with Sleep, 
2G2 | Dialogue between Zeus and Hera. 

a BSq-H1 . Zeus sleeps> Sleep returns to Poseidon. 
gbe ¥ Poseidon encourages Acharans: even. wounded chiefs re-arm. 

iil | H Ajax wounds Hector, who retires. . 

: 440 Ko Ajax’ prowess —empliasised, 508. towers vv por, Modeut, 
XV, 4 | _ _écus wakes and discovers: Poseidon. 
3 Dialogue between Zeus and Hera, 

IV 4 G _ Hera goes to Olympus with message from Zeus., . 

143 Zeus orders Apollo to ‘range intervention of Patroclys 


“fi 


[2-firure group), 
—— ik | Zeus orders Iris to stop Poseiden's fighting [$-figure group]. 


184 


F Poseidon deserts Againemnon, and leaves the battle (21g), 


220 J_ Apollo, under orders (rom: Zeus, revives Hector, 
: zh K Hector re-enters the hatile, 
_. 291 L Achacans retire, 
V “wb M Speech of Thoas: ‘ retreat to the ships! (ef. XIV: Ba). 
gnb L Trojans advance. 
345 K Hector charges at the Wall, 
355. J Apollo destroys the Wall 


: _367 A NESTOR prays: Zcus thunders: Picer ar m4 Suips, 679-4. 


The Ards 
of statical a 
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> Patten, p, t4i, treuts the Aid; 
fary tather dificrently, making it part of & much 


emery is more claborate,10 lt exhibits the same combination 
progressive elements as our Rhodian vase (Fig. 5); butalso 


larger acheme, 
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that alternation of centre-points which we saw on the Kynosarges vase, and 
in the “ Shield of Achilles." To appreciate this, however, we must accept 
the poet’s demarcation against that of the Alexandrian editors, and include 
in tus episode the first 489 lines of Book XV, until the story returns to 
Patroclus. The frame to the whole episode is set by the reappearance of 
Nestor, with whose doings Book XIV had begun, at XV, 367; and we 
must note, for the delectation of ‘ higher’ érities, that in XIV » 15,55: 
what worries Nestor is that the Wall has been already. overthrown— 
Eptpiarro Se tetyos "Ayeadiy (15): xerrepiptmev (55)—whereas it has still to be 
overthrown by Apollo in XV, 3955, before Hector can reach the ships. 
Within this frame of Nestor’s doings, there are five main scenes or 
panels. Of these, II and IV are the two halves of the Aids eres in the 
strict sense; Zeis-put-to-sleep and Zeus-awakening; so that through I] 
Zeus is asleep. The structure of If and FV is minutely counterpoised : 
besides Zeus and Hera, whose movements are alike to and fro, Aphrodite 
and Hypnos in 1 are balanced in IV by Apollo and Iris; so that in each 
we have the sequence of a three-fi group, a two-figure group, a dialogue 
between Zeus and Hera; a swiftly moving goddess, and the recumbent 


_ _ While Zeus sleeps, Ajax has his great moment in Scene TI: his abettor 
is Poseidon, his enemy is Hector: and because Zeus sleeps, and Poseidon 
is in action, Ajax triumphs momentarily; but Hector is not dead; ‘and 
Zeus wakes, These two lateral figures in this centre-piece, Poseidon and 
Hector, are its links with the wide lateral panels, the wings of the Ards amet 
triptych, Seenes I and V. 

ach of these lateral scenes is itself complex, and has a balanced 
movement of itsown. In each the human protagonist is inspired and aided 
by a god; Agamemnon by Poseidon in I, Hector by Apollo in V, Note 
the counter-change, however, in regard to the linkage with III, for the 
helper of Ajax is the god who comes on out of I, his foe is the hero who goes 
on into V where another god is waiting to help him. Now we see why 
the central figure im III is not Agamemnon. Not only would the carry- 
forward of fwo figures out of I haye upset the balance with V; but also 
Agamemnon has already been the central figure in the KéAos uayn; and 
the KéAos pdyn (if we may anticipate our argument a little) is itself the 
counterpart of the Aios émévm in the design of the /liad as a whole (Fig. 

7)- Note also the counter-changes of the scene before Troy and in 
Olympus: in the KéAos pd&yn the lateral scenes, and the vignette of Hera 
and Poseidon in the upper part of the centre-piece, are in Olympus, the 
fivefold KéAos jen itself is On earth; in the Aiés amérn, the lateral scenes 
are on carth, an Achaean rally in I, in V a T rajen rally; the centre-piece 
is with Zeus on Mount Ida, but in the heart of it is-a terrestrial vignette : 
and in that vignette an effectual outbreak of Poseidon balances his ineffectual 
wrath in the Olympian vignette of the KoAds payn. I do not attempt yet 
to account for these things, any more than | peepee to account for the 
figures of Helios and Selene in the pediment of the Parthenon, or the 

ms and their teams at Olympia, or the archers and the wounded men 
central and bilateral) at Aegina. 
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Look back now into the two lateral scenes of the Ayés ava. In I, 
between Nestor’s initiative and Poscidon’s consummation of an Achaean 
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rally, a dialogue of seven speeches reveals the characters of Nestor, Odysseus, 
and Diomedes, m the course of Agamemnon’s passage from apprehension 
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to despair and back to confident Ieadershi irs4), rewarded by Poseidon’s 
intervention, which is to be consummated, as we have seen, in Scene IIT, 
The structure of Scene 1 may accordingly be represented thus :— 
A|BCBDBEB|F|. The Trojan counter-rally in V is not 30 compli- 
cated, but consists of the same number of elements, |. JK LMLKJ/ A. 
Apollo restores Hector, Hector renews the battle, Achaeans waver, Thoas 
counsels vetreat, Trojans advance, Hector charges, Apollo. destroys the 
Wall. Thus the fighting has reached the ships, as Nestor and Agamemnon 
had foreseen (SIV, 40), 30 it is Nestor who reappears to offer prayer to 
Zeus; and bang! a thunderbolt (977), as in KéAos udyn after Agamemnon’s 
prayer: exeant fighting (389). The Ais ara is over, and within the tent 
of Nestor, Patroclus springs to his feet (390) and is off to Achilles with the 


news. 
Comparison between Kéhos payn and Ards darérmy will perhaps be 
easier, Wf they are analysed diagrammatically, as in Fig. 6. Circum- 
ferential plotting of the details not only economises space in such lon 
compositions. but brings out more clearly the balance, counterparts, ad 
counter-changes. These have been further emphasised by principal and 
subordinate head-lines, black-and-white backgrounds, and other visual 
aids. Whether the poct designed all this or not, experiment shows that 
such symmetries, once scen, are not easily forgotten. Merely as a memoria 
technica, this interrelation of parts, like the rhymes in a:sonnet, has value. 


IV. Dicrammatic Axavyss Or THE * Intan’ as A WHOLE 


After these examples of diagrammatic analysis, on a rather larger scale 
than in the ‘Shield of Achilles,” and in respect to the structure not of an 
objective work of art, but of the subjective wofnx as it took shape in a 
poet's mind, fet us attempt similar examination of the [liad as a whole, 
with a view to determine the respective positions and structural functions 
within it, of Books I anc) XXIV for example; reserving, however, more 
minute analysis of these two books until we have some evidence that either 
of them has in fact any definable place in the /liad as a twoinua or work of 
art atall. I have selected these two books, partly because, if there is any 

und for such appearance of design at all, it will be most crucially tested 
by parts of the poem so remote from each other; partly because, the 
“higher’ the critic, the more emphatically does be claim Book | as an 
‘early ' and integral part of the Jihad, and relegate Book XXIV to a very 
“late " phase of accretion. = 

In the diagrammatic analysis of the whole /liad attempted in Fig. 7, 
the poem begins and ends at ‘six o'clock’ at the bottom of the diagram; 
the Embassy has been set at ‘noon, at the top; and the action of the 
narrative is * clockwise,’ so that the appearance of Aeneas in Book V stands 
abour ‘nine o'clock’ and his reappearance in Book XX about * three.’ 
It will be observed that between certain * hours,” and especially between 
“noon ’ and * three o'clock, the action is more rapid than, for example, 
between ‘six’ and ‘nine *; still more between ‘nine’ and * noon”; and 
that even so, Books XTI and X11] appear by title only, nor only because 

u 
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they would have made the contents of this quadrant illegible if analysed, 
but because they have, in fact, no counterpart at ‘eleven * to their actual 
position about * one o'clock.’ 
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This spacing of the remaining episodes results from a preliminary 
examination of what in analysing the * Shield of Achilles’ I ventured to 
describe as ‘ pilaster groups,’ static in contrast to the scenes of movement 
and pageantry which they separate; comparatively simple in composition, 
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broadly portrayed, and of eminent significance in the story. Chiefamong 
these are the great duels, of which there are seven; but the fights between 
Patroclus and Sarpedon, and between Hector and Patroclus, are so crawded 
logether, that if the remaining five duels seem to be disposed according to 
some design, we may regard these as twins in the sixth place. 

Now these great duels fall into contrasted pairs, and these. pairs are 
symmetrically placed in respect to the beginning and end of the /liad as 
we have it, including Book XXIV. 

First Patr-—The duel arranged (but not achieved) between Menelaus 
and Pans in II] was the right way to end the war, by a square fight between 
the two persons primarily concerned in its cause: | 


eluex’ Eutig Epibos kal “AAgtdvGpou Evex" apyic, 


as: Menelaus puts it in IIT, 100. The fight im XXIT between Achilles 
and Hector was the wrong way: it settled nothing about Troy or Helen, 
at the expense of two noble men alike unconcerned in the easus belli. The 
parallel significance of these two episodes is emphasised by the teryooxewia 
which is staged in the background to cach of them (LIT, 121-244; X XH, 
405-515), and the presentation thercin of Helen and Andromache respec- 
tively, called out each from her weave to Priam and his Elders, 

Second Pair,—The duel between Diomecles and Acneas in V balances 
that between Achilles. and Aeneas in XX. In both Aeneas is saved by 
intervention of a deity in a cloud: both his opponents are involved: in 
direct. conflict with gods; and Achilles’ fight with the River in XX1, with 
its grotesque exaggerations, is even a more flagrant parody of warfare 
between heroes, than Diomedes’ encounters with Aphrodite and Ares, 

Third Poir—The fight in VIL between Hector and Ajax, equally 
matched, is unprovoked, quite incanclusive, and 15 followed by friendly 
exchange of presents; in XVI. Hector and Patroclus meet, unequally 
matched, in tragic wepimétec after the killing of Sarpedon by Patroclus; 
and is followed by unrequited seizure of the magic armour. The cvalpecis 
vexp@v which follows without explanation after the duel in VIL finds its. 
counterpart in an dvaipeos vexpod in XVII, the recovery of the body of 
Patroclus by Menclaus. Further, the arming of Patroclas, XVI, 30g 
which precedes his encounters with Sarpedon and Hector, is balanced by 
the arming of Parts (V1, 313-69; 503-24) which precedes the duel in VI. 
The TerpéxAcic then, like the Atés ancy, consists of a centre-piece with 
lateral scenes, an arming, and a rescuc of the body; and around the duel 
in VII stand their respective counterparts, necessarily counter-changed, 
however, Kora thy ToC ypdveu tafiv; for arming must precede, and rescue 
follow, the fight. But the two triptychs match each other as wholes. 

‘Arms and the Man—This motive of armour, arming, and loss of arms, 
essential to the action of the Tletpésaac, from the beginning of XVI to the 
end of XTX, has further echo in the friendly exchange of arms between 
Diomedes and Glaucus in VI, which we now see to be the counterpart of 
the ‘OwAomoia in XIX, the one {about ‘nine o'clock *) following the duel 

On abe significance of Spyq here, TP have com- opezy pp. By. . 
mented in The Politias! Jaegs of the Creeks, Lenulow, 
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between Aeneas and Diomedes, as the other (about ‘three o'clock’) 
precedes that between Acneas and Achilles. 

Achilles and Thetis; Hector and the Trojan Women—There are not many 
occasions for women to take part in the action of the Jad. Indeed between 
the two veryeckoriat in [ITT and XXII there is only one of primary signi- 
ficance, the intervention of Thetis in XVI. This, however, standing 
as it must between the Morpéwdere and the encounter of Achilles. wi 
Aeneas, is balanced, between the encounter of Aeneas with Diomedes and 
the counterpart of the Norpéxksa in VII, by the threefold appearance in 
VI of Hecuba, Helen, and Andromache. ‘At first sight, the meeting of 
Hector and Andromache is the tragic counterpart of the visit of Thetis 
to Achilles; for each hero knows, and each of the women, iow fateful js 
ihis arming: oW yép t' ol6" A Ett opty Grrétpores Ifopot arog (VI, 967), ued" 
“Extopa mates Eromes (AVITI, 96). But we must beware of modern 
sentiment, especially when it conflicts with the poet's arrangement of his 
scenes, Andromache, the wife, stands with Hector in a lateral panel—a 
wing-piece of this triptych—face to face with Hecuba the mother, who 
nearly broke Hector’s fortitude (VI, 263) and was dismissed by him like 
Andromache to her proper duties. Between these two, in the centre- 

iece, and again with Hector, stands. Helen, as unlikely a counterpart of 
rhetis, we might think, as the poct could have found. But look again: 
between them, in utter antithesis as ever to Achilles, sits Paris, weak of will, 
toying with the arms he will not or dare net use, | 
_ Glaucus and Sarpedon—Only one pair of episodes remains to be co- 
ordinated between Books VI-VIT and XVI-XVIII. The MerpéxAcio in 
AVI contains, like the Ard; dé, a centre-pitce flanked by lateral episodes 
or wing-picces, and outside these, as we have secn already, are the arming 
of Patroclus in XVI, and the recovery of his body in XVII, which have 
their counterparts (counter-changed as we have seen, p. 281) on cither 
wing of the duel of Hector and Ajax in VIL. The centre-piece here is 
the encounter of Patroclus with Apollo, the climax of his brief career; for 
had Apollo not stopped him, Troy would have fallen then and there (XVI, 
bo8). Before this climax comes the fight with Sarpedon, after it the fight 
with Hector. Now the fight with Hector we have already had occasion 
to correlate with the duel of Hector and Ajax in VIL. There remains, 
therefore, the fight with Sarpedon, uncorrelated so far. But there is one 
other encounter, at the beginning of VI, and consequently the formal 
counterpart of the ‘Onaerota in XVIII and its sequel in XTX. With this 
position tm the poem its subject-matter agrees, for it is the story of an 
exchange—not indeed of new arms lor old, but of bronze arms for golden, 
But the meeting of Diomedes and Glaucus has another aspect, for Glaucus 
was a Lycian like Sarpedon: and while the fight to the death between 
Hector and Patroclus balances that between Hector and Ajax, which 
ended in friendly exchange of gifts, so the exchange of gifts between 
Diomedes and the Lycian Glaucus balances the fightto the death between 
Patroclus and the Lycian Sarpedon. | 

The Tivo Reconciliations ‘The meeting of Diomedes with Glauens has, 
however, yet another aspect and another counterpart. As ati appease- 
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ment of hostility with gifts it ranges with the pAvios dn 6 Netlvecn 
Achilles and Agamemnon in XIX. The latter, Fen eS bein of supreme. 
significance in the whole story, has been wrought up into an elaborate 
episode of debate, developed through six speeches (BCD, BCD) before 
Agamemnon can take his oath in pesponse to Achilles’ declaration (AA), 
This is the centre-piece; its lateral episodes E. E show first Thetis (20-39), 
then Briseis (282-301), beside the body of Patroclus. This might have 
beem (and perhaps once was) the whole epsode; But the question, how to 
re-invigorate Achilles himself, remains unsettled, till his own lament over 
Patroclus leads to divine intervention (338-63) and so at last (F F = 964) 
Achilles puts on the arms which Thetis had brought him at the beginning 
of this scheme (1-39). The whole structure then is :— 


FE: A, BCD, BCD. A:E:F, 


KoAos ucyn and Asos érém.—That these two episodes have their own 
symmetry and also balance one another in their counter-changes and their 
centre-pieces, we have seen already {p. 277). Now we have to note further 
that in the poem as a whole they occupy corresponding positions, the Kados 
vex7) following the building of the Wall, after the due! of Hector and Ajax, 
the Aids doréty ending with the destruction of the Wall, which provokes and 
is followed by the Morpéxdsie (XV, g90-XVI). Now. after the Kéros Leryn 
stands at the end of VIII the Night-wateh of the Trojans in the plain 
[ 9-305), to which there is an obvious counterpart in that Night-watch 
O : Achaeans in X, of which the central episode, as we now have it, is 
the Doloneia; and a Doloneia is itself only conceivable if the Trojans are 
making their Night-watch in the plain, as in VILL That the Doloneia, 
however, docs not immediately precede the balanced composition of which 
the Ass ara&ry is the centre-piece, is an anomaly, which, if there is no 
reasonable explanation of it, destroys the symmetry of stracture which we 
have followed successfully so far. How anomalous it is we shall best under- 
stand if we consider two corollaries of our hypothesis of counterbalance, 
(1) the centre point of the whole scheme of the Jihad, and (2) the com- 
position of the far extremes, Books I-I] and XXIIE-XXIV, which stand 
beyond the great pair of duels in [Il and XXII. 

The * Embassy” as: the Centre-frece of the whole Iiad—It our hypothesis 
holds, either Books XI, XT1, XIII are anomalous and interrupt the eyini- 
metry, in which case X balanees the end of VIL, and the pivot in IX is 
the /onbassy; or else there is no anomaly, and in that event the corre- 
spondence between the two Night-watches is accidental, the Embassy is 
at best a sideshow, and the centre point, if there be one, must be sought 
in the Prowess of Agamemnon, Between these alternatives itis easy to decide, 
Tn the diad as we have it, the Embassy would remain central if there were 
no other symmetry at all. Up to this point, Achilles has been, legally at 
least, in the right, Agamemnon in the wrong; from this point onward, 
Agamemnon at all events has done what he could and ought, to put things 
right; the repentance of Achilles, when it comes, is too late to save 
Patroclus, and his victory over Hector, which might have been sa splendid, 
is soiled by conflicting motives and atrocious deeds, so that release is not 
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achieved, nor Achilles’ wrath appeased, till after two books more. It is a 
tragedy of avis and Aver; but while Aue bewins with the Embassy, the 
new utes is delayed, in the poem as we have it, till after the Atos daréty, 
The Atés éréa. however, stands, as we have seen, m relation to what 
follows it, as the KéAes péyn stands to what precedes.. Both, theretore, 
would stand as side panels to the Embassy as centre-piece, and enhance its 
significance, if it were not for Books XI, XU, XT, which contain nothing 
of comparable importance. Whether these portions of the Iliad are‘late 
and incoherent additions, or rugged remnants of early saga—like the crag, 
which the Nike Temple crowns, in the design of the Propylaea—is as 
immaterial as the authorship of the Daloneia, What does matter is that 
whereas the Doloneia falls within the structure of the Jliad, as principal 
episode of one of-a pair of * Night-watches,’ the Prowess af Agamemnon, 
the Fight at the Wall and the Fight at the Ships stand outside that structure, 
though they repeat on an ampler scale what the poet incorporates ésséen- 
tially in the lateral-cpisodes of the Ards dri, 

Thus the points in which correspondence and balance are defective 
themselves acquire fresh importance, as tests of the reality of the scheme. 
On the one hand, the fact that there is nothing immediately before the 
Embassy to balance the Doloneia, is only what we should expect if the 
Doloneta is as loosely attached to the main composition as is slseatrmentraity 
agreed on other grounds. That with the Doloaneia omitted, the Biwouae of 
the Trojans at the end of VITI and the Night-watch of the A¢hacans at the 
beginning of X are counterparts, is a new point gained, in view of the 
fresh start which Agamemnon makes at the beginning of XI, now that 
he knows there is nothing to expect from Achilles. But the superabundance 
of incoherent incident, between the Deloneta and the Ars énémm, is alsa, 
if nat a new point, an important confirmation of the common opinion that 
these sections also are accretions; though it has not commonly been thought 
that they were (as suggested here) even more loosely attached to the 
structure of the poem than the Dolonet itself. [have indeed called attention 
to these sdianottios less to excuse my own failure to bring these portions of 
the /fiwd inte the suggested scheme of composition, than to emphasise. the 
sienificance of this fresh test of relevance, even in the Itiad’s present claborated, 
if not expanded form. 

The First Book and the Last—But the Embassy is not central only in 
relation to the scheme of ee which begins with the duel in IT] 
and ends with the other duel in XXIL The same principles of construction 
determine both the content and the form of Books I and XXIV, which 
stand far outside the great pair of duels in JI] and XXII, The argument 
will be best understood if the correspondences of form and of substance 
are examined: separately ; for even if the poet had a tale of pig and Avow 
to tell, we have no reason to suppose that he would tell it m delicately 
balanced scenes, unless we find this to be the case; and conversely, the 
observance of such a canon of formal symmetry is no proof that the corre- 
sponding episodes stood so related within the story. If we find them to 
be so related in form, as well as in substance, the probability is greatly 
mereased that these correspondences were designed. 
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On literary grounds only, it has long been perceived that there was 
reason for connecting the Embassy with Books XXIII and XXIV. Jebb,™ 
for example, eee that ‘ the great rhetorical poct, who had shown Achilles 
inexorable to the Achacan chicls, wished (6 paint # companion picture, 
and to show him relenting at the prayer of the aged Priam.’ This, how- 
ever, takes no account of the displacement of the centre of interest by the 
addition of XXTI-XXIV to an earlier version which ended with XXIT; 
still less of the new moral perspective in which the character of Achilles 
has beer set by the intrusion of IX. This point, which has been already 
noted briefly, needs perhaps fuller elaboration here. 

For in LX the pijvs, originated in [, finds its Ades so far as Agamenminon 
is concerned, and the second pins of Achilles, provoked by the death of 
Patroclus, is put into a quite different relation both to what had gone 
before and to what followed, Without a Refiival of Atonement, it was simply 
the death of his friend that drove Achilles back into the war, Consequently 
it would have been still for Agamemnon to make atonement to fim, And 
if this had been done in a Mrios drréppnois not preceded by an Embassy, all 
that Achilles would have had to do would have been to seek out and tall 
Hector, thereby dissolving his second uve and setiling the whole affair. 
OF course the two dead heroes would be buried decently, like other com- 
batants in Book VII, and like the victims of the plague in Book I: but 
there was no need for the poet to go on to say that. | 

But with the Embassy mtroduced mto its present place, or indeed 
anywhere between I and XI, and quite irrespective of any other * expan- 
sions,” the attempt of Achilles, already conscience-stricken in his rejec- 
tion of the Embassy, to have it both ways by letting Patroclus go to the 
war, separates the moral and the political aspects of lis behaviour, and 
prepares us lor—if it does not wholly Sid aE savagery of his remorse 
and his treatment of Hector’s body. His second pis thus acquires a 
tragic significance, which it had not, so long as Achilles was politically in 
the night on the first issue; and to leave this second pis, thus aggravated, 
without its Avot, was inconsistent—to say nothing more—with the morality 
and the political code so clearly enunciated in Books T and TX. _ 

The Embassy, then, is the central incident of any version of the /liad 
that had come to include Book LX, and we have only to follow the conse- 
quences of that re-orientation of the poem as a whole to see how inevitable 
is the inclusion, also, in some form, of Books XXIII and XXIV. 

The Chronological Plan of the Hied—That the Embassy has been made 
central, in pomt of time, as-well as of argument and plot, is shown by the 

culiar apportionment of days. To. the symmetrical time-chart of the 
Hiad ty attention was called, some while ago, by Mr. J. U. Powell. Start- 
ing with Book I, the programme of days 1s as follows:— 





1 —— 9——_ I ——- 12 9 — Embassy — 3-—— 12 —— 1 —— 9 —— 1, 
And of these intervals, all the first four (1 — q— 1 — 12 —) are contained 
in [, and all the last four (— 12—1—g—1, but in reverse order) 


 Jebb, Homer, p.' 162. 
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are contained in AAXTV." We may note in passing that the other seven 
days: (—93 — Embassy — 3 —) have their six dividing nights in three pairs; 
one pair embracing the Embassy: one pair, the Nexpov dvaipeots in VIT; the 
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poem of some commentators, the action of which, from Agamemmon’s 
arming to the death of Hector, occupies only a single day. 
is curious distribution of time demonstrates not only the central 
cass of EX, but the inclusion of XXIV in any poem which contained 
in its present form, Either this formal time-chart was in the original 
story, as far back as we eam trace it—in which case the substance, if not 
the form, of XXTV was in the original story too, and in that event the 
original story did not end with the death of Hector—or else XXIV has 
been composed not merely for its present place in an Iliad which contained 
our J, but éy someone whose technique demanded a counterbalanced 
plan; not merely that the action should cover the same number of days 
as in I, but that these days should fall into the same groups as in 1, only 
in counterpoised or reverse order. 

Lhe Structure of Book I—Mr. Sheppard's analysis is desizned to display 
Book I as the work of a poet familiar with the technique of counterpoise ; 
of centre-pieces, triptychs with wing-panels: of paired triptychs about a 
central panel. Will this analysis hold? This is Mr, Sheppard's summary 
of his panel-scheme +4:— | 

“The pattern is obvious, the action clear, the movement rapid. First, 
the exordium ... . then. the Introduction to the Quarrel, in the form 
“ Apollo sent a plague because his pricst was slighted, and his servant 
prayed, and Apollo in his splendour sent the plague.” Then the Quarrel 
in three panelé: first, the utterance of Calchas and the threat of Agamem- 
non, then Athena's intervention, then, to balance the first panel, Achilles’ 
oath that he will leave the field, and Nestor’s yain attempt to restore peace.’ 

With the general conception I think we should agree, though Nestor's 
attempt to restore peace was not wholly vain, seeing that it was followed 
by Achilles’ promise, faithfully kept, not to resist by violence the abduction 
of Briseis, is promise, however, was itself already anticipated and 
balanced by Achilles’ promise to resist violence, if offered to Calchas by 
Agamemnon: an important incident, because, taken with these ether cwo, 
it presents Achilles as law-abiding, however high-spirited. 

Mr. Sheppard presents “then the fetching of Briseis from the hero's 
hut’—apparently as centre-piece of the whole composition—and three 
more panels, of which the first contains the hero's prayer to Thetis, the 
second the placation of Apollo by Orlysseus and his crew at Cliryse, the 
third the prayer of Thetis in Olympus, and the Nod of Zeus. Finally, to 
complete the Rhanendy, a quarrel hetween Zeus and Hera, with Hephaestus 
as the peacemaker,’ | 

I suggest that eed cree with the structure of Book AXTV leads to 
a different grouping of the scenes, which is presented diagrammatically 
in Fig, 8. Atthe inner end of both books (the end of 1 and the beginning 
of SATV, where they are cantinuous with Books I] and XII respec- 
tively) stands a scene in Olympus, with three divine gures: Zeus, Hera 
and Hephaestus in I, Apollo, Hera and Zeus in XXPV. Next, in both, 
stands the visit of Thetis to Zeus. In 1, she elicits his cryptic assent: 





1 Sheppard, The Pallers of bw files, 9. 24, 
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im MATV, she achieves fullilment of that Will of Zeus, now fully manifest. 
Immediately next, in XXIV, comes the interview of Thetis with Achilles: 
in Book I also, the counterpart interview comes soon, but is enframed by 
the rwo halves of the visit of Odysseus to Chryse, to which there is inevitably 
no formal counterpart in XXIV, To the shsdipetion of Brisets also (which 
stands, as Mr, Sheppard has seen, wolated between the Thetis movement 
and the Assembly movement in which the Mivwi broke out) there is no 
formal counterpartin XXIV. There are indeed two quite explicit allusions 
to the restored Briseis in SATV, one in Thetis’ speech to Achilles (130), 
the other at the close of the meeting of Priam with Achilles (676); but as 
a significant figure Briseis had passed out of the story in XTX (232-fCa 
bewailing her own fate. net Achilles’ loss, by the body of Patroclus. — 

In the latter half of X ATV, the counterpoise to the earlier half of | 
is revealed, in the structure of ufjwms and Ave, by the symmetrical pauses 
of nine days, already noted; by the triptvch arrangement of the Burial of 
Hector and the Prayer of Chryses; and bv the grim terminal antithesis 
between the due burial of Hector effected through the Ade, and the 
unburied victims of Apollo's pivis in I, 9-5. | 

In view Of these peculiarities, and especially these correspondences of 
structure, it would appear unlikely that there was any great interval for 
development of technique between the composition of Book Din Its present 
form, and of Book XXIV as its counterpart, in an iliad already enlarged 
(as we have seen) by the Embassy (Book EX) with all the re-orientation thar 
this enlargement mvolved. Neither I nor XXIV shows quite so complete 
accommodation of matter to structural form as cither the KéAos yarn or 
the Aros amar; but the constraint of structural technique is apparent, 
even in such stubborn material as the begimning and the end of a presum- 
ably well-known tale. The rather desperate devices of the nine-days’ and 
twelve-days’ intervals, to break up a continuous narrative, are significant 
In this respect, 


V. Toe Contest Axp Sicniicance or Booxs XXITI any XXIV 


From the structure, we have now to turn te the content and meaning 
of XXIV; and again we must conatder it in close relation two I. This | 
have ventured to undertake with more confidence, because Mr. Sheppard's 
treatment of SALV is summary, and it is only occasionally that he employs 
it to illustrate Book T2& 

Though Book XXIV has been entitled “Extopes Adrtpa, the Ransom of 
Hector, and though the scene of the Avons itself is of great beauty and power, 
that scene itself is but the sequel of a Avew more significant in the larger 
design of the /liad, from the moment when the episode of the Embassy 
intervened and changed the whole perspective and moral interest of the 
poem. It is Achilles now for whom the poet has to find a Ade’ from the 
constraint: and burden of his pivis,:and the means by which he brings this 

17 Eg. tt) Pater, p. ig, Achille” « ti «69TH AL fz 2 a | a 
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about deserve to be examined closely; for here is the supreme test of his 
art and his philosophy too. . 

The &uneral Games and their Counterpart in the Poem.—Thoughi it has heen 
customary to think poorly of XXIII, and especially of the Funeral Games, 
there is ee reason for connecting that episode with XXIV, and alsa 
with EX; and the subject-matter points the same way; In the general 

lan of the Jitad as we lave it, XXIII balances II, and serves also. to connect 
AAI with XXIV, as IT connects | with LIT, Both books consist of two 
distinct episodes. One in each book is in the beart af the plot; the Dream 
and its consequences in. Book TH, and the Burial of Patrochis, likewise the 
consequence of a Dream, in Book XXUMT. The other pair, the Catalogue 
and the Games, are extraneous, and at first sight loosely attached to the 
story.** . 

The narrative of the Funeral Games (we are assured) fits badly 
into its place, Ancient grammarians cut out certain lines—the avil 
remedy they had for grammatical misfits—bur did not make matters aie 
better. The very. action [it appears) is confused; the people have no 
time to go home; the prizes have to be brought all the way from the ships; 
Achilles suddenly revives from utter weariness, though he has not even 
washed since he killed Hector two days before; the whole atmosphere and 

pective are different; the transition from the death of Hector to its 
inevitable sequel, the death of Achilles, is interrupted; for, of course (it is 
said), the “original * poem carried the story on to its tragic finish. The 
test of archery has been turned topsy-turvy by sheer inexperience of such 
matters. The games, in general, are a clumsy imitation of those at the 
funeral of Pelias, which (by the way) are not recorded, though the grand- 
father of one of these competitors took a distinguished part in them. 
Finally, as the games for Pelias are depicted on certain Corinthian vases of 
the sixth century whereas the games for Patroclus are not, it is argued 
that SALT cannot have been as early as that. 

As “snags of this kind’ (we are tald) only occur in the Jad where 
We must recognise “interpolanon,’ we cannot blame the poet of the /iad, 
even if he was himself a mere compiler. So the whole lay (we are asked 
to conclude) is interpolated, and consequently has broken or disturbed a 
train of thought. This, by the way, in a less eminent critic would be an 
argument ina circle, Yet ‘originally independent, it has been forcibly 
inserted, on account of its excellence, at the only practicable point’ 7 

In so far as the Games exhibit the princtpal heroes with their charac- 
teristic tempers and prowesses, on an occasion rather civil than military, 
they are artistically an agreeable counterpart to the ‘EmmredAnets rather 
than to the Catalogue; and in our flied the ‘Emre Anes is one of the episodes 
for which it is least easy to provide either counterpoise or explanation, 
in tls present pee One is tempted to suspect that it may once have stood 
where the Catalogue now stands, and have been transferred to its present 
place as prelude to the doings of Diomedes in Book V. 
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But in the deeper meaning of the /iad, hoth the Games and the Burial 
of Patroclus have significance as phases in the restoration of Achilles to 
normal health and temper. In the Burial episode the very fact that there 
was something still to do for his dead friend, that must be done now, and 
done in the best and completest way, revived at all events his physical 
energies, his administrative grip and drive. To his friend, and among 
lus own men, Achilles is once more all that friend or follower could desire. 

In the Games, the Aveis goes further. Among his equals and his 
elders, and with Agamemnon, Achilles is himself again; efficient and 
hospitable, courteous and tactful; liberal, even lavish, in his provision for 
their needs and whims. For the moment, the war, and his own grief and 
wrath, are forgotten; his guests too have forgotten the war for the moment, 
so that we have for once a glimpse of Achaecan society and nobility at their 
ease and at their best. Achilles is at peace with the world, and that world 
is for the moment at peace with itself! Only when the guests are gone, 
and the camp is still, are we allowed to see the sick soul of the man, and 
fo savagery to which it drives him. That way lies the fate of Ajax, at 

t. ; 

It is thus that those inevitable incidents of a great funeral serve to give 
sorely needed pause and relief after the wild work of Hector’s end, and at 
the same time to present—here only in the whole —the * godlike’ 
Achilles, as the poet had come to know him—as we all think of him in the 
days before the Quarrel—mdééas axis above all others, * rejoicing as a strong 
man to nin his course,’ but playmg the perfect host in games where, being 
the host, he might not run himself It is thus that the poet prepares us, 
in the just balancing of all accounts save one, for the supreme Avons, the 
surrender not of Hector’s body only, but of that evil will in Achilles. 

The Content and Significance of Book XXIV.—The last book of the Iliad 
has been a sore trouble to critics. Indeed from certain comments it would 
appear that Homer should haye been ashamed to Jet a fine work of art trail 
off at the finish like this. I venture to submit a rather different estimate 
observing the wise maxim that as a poet Homer can only be interpreted 
out of Homer, and directing attention only to a few principal pornts in 
the narrative. And once again I am well aware of my debt to the pioncer- 
work of Mr. Sheppard. 

As usual, when Homer has anything of special significance on hand, 
the gods have a finger in the pie. ‘Ex Aids épydpecte, for, in the event, it 
is the p of Zeus, not so much that Achilles must and shall surrender 
Hector’s body, as that he shall have knowledge of the will of Zeus, and 
freedom to bring his own willy if he will, into conformity with the divine 
will, The phrase is perhaps oddly modern; but Homer is so modern. 
His: tenses, so 10 hall are less the historic present of the ballad-monger, 
than fut ennai aorist of the philosopher. 

As Mr. Sheppard has noted, Homeric heroes are men of a hard age, 
wonderfully like their northern counterparts, the men of Icelandic Saga, 
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in their great qualities, and in their shortcomings, Life was risky, and a 
man held his own life cheap, as he held the lives of other people. Killing 
was no murder, within the rules of the war-game: rather, it was a fine art, 
in which skill was memorable, experiment and discovery {as in all war) 
most attractively possible. Hence that insistence on the gory details of 
the business, the curiosa felicitas of the masters of fence; the risks of reckless 
inexperience, as in Patroclus’ last fight, when he thought himself invulner- 
able in the magic armour; and the sporting chance—to give it its modern 
name—whether a god would (or would not) take a hand in the game, 
turning man’s miss into a crashing strake. 

But there were rules of the game, and things more precious than lifk— 
your own life or other people’s. Just because life was short and precarious, 
4 mian had fundamental right to respect and consideration, according to 
his personal worth. Worth, it is trac, went with station, in an age when 
might-in-the-present consecrated, and had yet in the last resort to main- 
tain, What might-in-the-past had created. t while there were d of 
rank, within all degrees there was that ultimate regard for individual 
prowess which goes far to redeem and sanction any rule-of-force. 

First, then, at the beginning of XXIV, the gods were of opinion that 
Achilles was going too far. Some of them, but not all, were for clearing 
up the mess by sending Hermes to steal Hector’s body. But there were 
on military, and personal considerations: Hein. Athena, and 

oscidon stood out for the rigour of the game: the spretae tniuria_formae of 
the two goddesses shall be avenged on the person of Hector. Poseidan's 
Ro pean Troy was of older standing: Laomedon would not pay; 
Priam shall, 

Apollo, advocate of the Trojan cause throughout, and none too scrupu- 
lous in that réle, states the case for decency rather than for mercy. Hector, 
while he lived, did his duty by the gods: they at least have no quarrel with 
him now. He cannot harm the enemy any more; and matters could 
take their course if it were nor for Achilles’ behaviour. That is inexcusable, 
except. on the view that Achilles is upset, that he has lost his head and his 
temper. You may carry both pity and self-respect to disastrous lengths; 
but pity and self-respect may also be the best sabe -—thoroughly Apolline 
rationalism, Even ifa man loses his brother or his son, and great as is 
his distress, he forgives; such is human nature. Achilles’ previous record 
had been good; but he has gone too far. By his treatment of Hector he 
sullies the earth; and as e cannot speak, it is for us gods to protest. 

Hera admits the general principle. Noblesse oblige, but nobility has 
prerogatives as well. Circumstances alter cases. Hector was a mere 
mortal, Achilles on his mother’s side is divine. Apollo knows this quite 
well; he came to the wedding of Thetis, and should stand by the code.. 
nae commonplace, trivial; but quite in accord with Hera’s réle in 
the iftad, 

At this point Zeus intervenes. Apollo is right; tus suum cuigue: give 
Hector a good man’s due, as he gave us our duc, in sacrifice and burnt- 
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offering, With dismay the poet had noted, at the time of the outrage 
(XXII, 409), that Zeus fet this awful thing be done :: witha mere thunder- 
clap he could have saved Achilles from himself. To steal away the body 
is impracticable. Achilles might not notice, but Thetis: will, and there 
will be more worry, »Zeus has not forgotten Book I, nor the trouble inte 
which Thetis put him and everyone else. Better, then, to work with and 
through Thetis, Achilles will attend to her. Where is she? . 

Thetis was in retirement, grieving for Achilles, for by killing Hector 
he has sealed his own death-warrant: pe" "Exropa treotiucs Eroues.. Reluctant 
and resigned she comes. The gods are now in formal council. Introduced 
by Iris, she enters mourning. Even those two goddesses are moved: Athena 
makes place for her by Father Zeus: Hera greets her and offers the loving- 
cup, and Thetis pledges her in it. For the full value of this pageantry we 
must look back to Book I, where Thetis, alone and secretly, learned what 
was the will of Zeus, and Hera, though she knew it not, was angry. Now, 
if no favour, there is at least a farr field. | 

Then Zeus declares his will, How sore is her grief, is known to him: 
but this business is urgent, Achilles’ treatment of Hector has shocked the 
gods; they are even trying to make Hermes steal the body. But there is 
a more excellent way, the right way, the way of Zeus. Yet even the way 
of Zeus depends on the will of Achilles, to do the thing that is right. To 
Thetis alone has been revealed the will of Zeus; she knows quite well what 
that right thing is; she loves Achilles; and mercy and love can set this 
right. * Tell him, from Me, that his behaviour to Hector offends the gods, 
Zeus most ofall. In rage he did it, but that was nine days ago, Ifhe has 
the fear of God—the fear of Me—in him, he will Jet the body go. He 
will be no loser. Every formality shall be observed, provided he will play 
the game *:—how like the diplomatic ceremonial of the Embassy! * Priam 
himself shall bring the ransom, and worthy of Hector it shall be.” But 
wholly with Achilles: it rests, to accept or to refuse. * This glory will 1 
vouchsafe to Achilles?" and establish for ever thy mercy and love for him.’ 
Thetis cannot prolong the life of her san; but she can give him the option 
of what later Greece called ei6cipovic, that wntranslatable, veakable 
experience of the man with whom all is well between him and the heart 
of things—the peace of God that passeth understanding, that fulfilleth the 
Counsel of Zeus. If she will, and if he will, the son of Thetis shall for 
all time be * greater than his father Homer will see to that. 
__ Thetis found Achilles still mourning aloud. His men were going 
about as usual, with that Greck detachment from * troubles not their awn 8 
a meal, as usual, was a-cooking. Thetis seizes the occasion, putting her 
own trouble first. Mother-like, what worries her (130) is that he has had 
nothing to cat: and what has become of Briseis? Just because Achilles 
has so short a time to live, all that—the grief and the reprisals alike—is a 
waste of time (131-2). Then, as in duty bound, she gives the message of 


——————— ee 
m MALTY, con, eOSo¢ wpotsdris is almost Chysi- Thetis to Ker soni for the last time, to pouch hie heart 
tal; te “attach glory" to Achilles, as a medal it and to bring him back the human pity, which Apollo 
“conferred.” by pianing it on. wonlal Joe busvel ayes fort." 
4 Compare Sheppard, Putters, p. goa: ‘Zeus sen 
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4cus, but shortly, and omitting all her own part in the busitiess, and also 
all mention of the loyingkindness of Zeus. If he is to win that glory, she 
knows, he must win it for himself and by himself. And then, changing the 
mood, arid again omitting all reference to the ‘ fear of God '—for it is not 
the will of God that through fear a man should do right—she gives, coolly 
and reasonably, her own counsel, first to let the body go, and secondly ta 
do so under the code—to accept the ransom which in a conventional 
plirase she assumes will be offered: and somebody will have to come and offer it, 

Then the miracle happens. At once, without preface or protest 
Tées Geis, Inmpetucus, and sound still ar heart, Achilles ‘casts the loa 
from his soul. Reversing her order of thought, and facing first what was 
now hardest (after all that), the meeting with Priam, * Would he were here, 
who should bring the ransom and take back the body!* That first, and 
only after that, he adds, ‘ifindeed it was in love for me that Heaven itself 
bids,” Past Ins mother's reticence, out of his own misery, Achilles looks 
inte the soul of Zeus and knows that God is good, 

Only then, when the great reminciation has been made, so frankly, 
unreservedly, willingly, do mother and son settle down to a long, long 
talk, * by the gathering of ships," so that ‘many winged words were they 
speaking to each other,’ ** 

Homeric canons. of narrative solved in a very simple way the problem 
of describing simultaneous events. The nineteenth-century novelist, like 
Heliodorns in the Asihiopica (which 1 commend to anyone who cnjoys 
racy narrative, thrilling adventures, vivid description of landscape, and 
the most lovable pair of lovers in the world), attains his end by the crude 
artifice of putting the clock back— let us now return to our hero,” Homer 
knows that this cannot be done; he respects time's irrevocable continuity, 
its passage no less (han its way. Zeus had told Thetis that he intended to 
make Priam come himself to beg for the body; and the Counsel of Zeus 
tarri¢s not. But Thetis has first to achieve her object, before Zeus can 
even bid Iris fly to Troy Town. So the words of Thetis are brief; and 
Achilles makes a lighting decision. Only when all this is known to his 
listeners does the poet return to Olympus, and let Zeus give [nis her other 
commission. But while Ins is on her way, with the good news alread 
true, as she tells it to Priam (185), and while Priam is preparing for his 
journey, action * by the gathering of the ships” does not stand still:— so 
they, mother and son, spoke many winged words to each other.” The 
crisis over, they had indeed enough to say, And Thetis we see no more. 

That is the romantic, naturalist, humanist content of the first half of 
Book XXIV within the strict frame of counterpart with the latter half of 
Book J, which itself, for all-its formality, is narrative so graphic and rapid 
that it has hardly been observed that it has formal structure at-all, But 
@ poe! so great was master of his method; ‘he has concealed his art; yet 
his art and his design are there, and of superb subtilty. 

The Misston to Ghryse.—One curious anomaly af lack of correspond- 
ence between | and XXIV becomes, however, apparent when these two 

@ Compare Sheppard, Patten, po sta; ‘The in the peace, pot of exhawutinn, but of the healing 
tragedy of the (fod, like the later Attic tragection, endef the Hurry gail.’ 
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books are analysed and compared. In I, the Quarrel between Achilles 
and Agamemnon arises from the capture of Chryseis, and results in the 
seizure of Briseis. Earlier and later phases of the affair of Chryseis stand 
as side-panels to the Assembly-scene in which the pis breaks out, But 
the repatriation of Chryseis 1s also the counterpart of the abduction of 
Briseis, and these two episodes are the side-panels of the visit of Thetis to. 
Achilles. This whole composition in I stands between the pis com- 

wition and the scene in Olympus which closes this book; as the yisit of 
Thetis to Achilles in XXIV stands between the scene in Olympus with 
which AXTV opens, and the Ave composition—even more elaborately 
composite than the ufvis scene in I, but likewise enframed between opening 
and closing phrases describing the crowd of Trojans round the old king, 
and the threefold oratory before his departure and after his return. But 
there is no counterpart to Chryseis in XXTV, and only the vaguest allusion 
to Briseis. 

There is, however, good reason for this superficial anomaly, In XXIV 
what balances Chryses demanding Cliryseis (as Mr. Sheppard has seen **) 
is Pram begging for the body of Hector; and conversely, the moral 
turning-point of the Aves, which answers to the outbreak of pis in the 
Assembily-seene, is in the scene between Achilles and his mother. 

Formally, however, the two appearances of Thetis are counterparts, 
and this seeming anomaly enhances their respective sienificance. Thetis 
in LT comes to Achilles in his impetuous youth, and herself impetuously 

ours out to Zeus his trouble about Briseis, and Agamemnon's insult to 
Fans and in the poet's design Chryseis, Thetis, and Briseis form one grou 
of three gracious figures. In XXIV, Chryseis belongs to the past, Briseis 
is forgotten (1go) till the Adors is achieved (676), Thetis, with full know- 
ledge now of the Counsel of Zeus, sees Achilles bereft of Patroclus, agonised 
by remorse, and himself already in the shadow of death: Gyyt wapéotpxev 
Gawertos kal jiclpa xporar). What wonder that Thetis stands here alone: or 
that the poet finds it enough to say that | 


ws oly” Ey univ dydpet utp te al ulds 
TrOAAG arpos GAAHAOUS Frac irtepdevy’ Gydpeuov, 


while Lris prepares Priam for the counterpart of Chryses in Book 1? 


VI. Tue Réce or Tes morte * Inmp’ 


In his recent book on the Odyssey, Professor W. J.. Woodhouse has 
suggested that one of the principal innovations of its composer was that he 
created the character of Telemachus, and thereby achieved that trans- 
formation of three several motives, the Faithful Wife, the Husband's 
Vengeance, and the Son seeking his Father, into the coherent Tale of 
Three which our Odjssey celebrates in their permutations (p. 267 aie 

So too the poct of our liad not only combined the uijms of Achilles 
against Agamemnon with his pijvis against Hector, but has done this by: 


= Pattern, p. 207: * Bui ity an old ce, [ke who cones ae the hoot puoplionst of the Jf tn (he hut 
(Chrys, praying like him in the nome of a father, of Achilles” Cf. pp, ao, 208-,. 
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the creation of secondary characters: Phoenix, whose advice Achilles 
ought to have followed in the Embassy, Patroclus, whose request ie ought 
not to have granted, and above all Thetis, whose appearances mark the 
three great turning points in the composite story, and grip it together. 
And this enhancement of the human value of his principals by the creation 
of ancillary characters is no freak or brain-wave, but a habitual device of 
his art.. It must be noted, too, that some of the most effective of these 
foils and acolytes are women, Priam has his Hecuba, whose outlook on 
the war is as different from his, as Hector’s is from that of Andromache, 
or Helen's from that of Paris: On the Achaean side, where 2x hypathesi 
feminine interest must be remote, male accessories are frequent. Agamem- 
non has his Menelaus, Ajax his Teucer, Nestor his Antilochus: Diomedes 
and Odysseus grandly enhance cach other. For Achilles, the poet has 
been more lavish. Of the girl from Brisa, after all, he has made little or 
nothing: in Achilles’ deep need she was as litle use as his cook; by the 
body of Patroclus she wept for her own troubles, like the other women, 
Thatpokov tpdopaciv, opdiv 8" oeriiy wie" dediotn. 

But he has created Patroclus and Thetis, and of these, Thetis is his master- 
piece. 

Tn Patroclus he has given us a second self of the young Achillés who 
came to Troy wéSo5 xis, literally ‘for honour and glory‘; familiar as 
they are, no other words describe that frankly boyish ambition af them 
‘both; and that was the reward, we remember, that Zeus had at last to 
confer {(AATV, ito) : 

aurép byes Tébe KUBOS 'AyfAAnT trporidarrea, 
And itis not only Patroclus that is dead: for with him died a more splendid 
boy, the young Achilles. From: the first moment of the yijwms (as Mr. 
Sheppard has seen, p. 20) it is to Patroclus that Achilles entrusts what— 
in spite of his greeting to the heralds—might so easily have overmastered 
himself, the surrender of Briseis, and formal witness to the fact. But it is 
not to Patroclus that Achilles turns for help. 

That is: the mission of Thetis; and from her first word we: know—as 
she knew—that itis a new Achilles with whom she had to deal. Té&vev" i 
kAadets ;—how often had she begun like that!—ri 58 odév Bépas Ikero—no! 
Tl SE ce ppévas ixeto wévG0s; And in grief of soul Achilles replies, almost 
reproachtully, “ what need is there to tl? * 


olota th Tor rota (Sula wave" ayopevos ; 


For this is no human friend, no older man looking wedede. Kal dorigow 2 
certain distance, but a goddess who snows, and knowing fully the facts, 
knows (Greek-wise) what there can be to do. When she next speaks, we 
too know it; for she speaks not a word of consolation, but forthwith of his 
inevitable end: the thing that all these years she had hidden, and pondered 
in her heart, is owt :—t® oe xendj alon rixov tv peydpowiv, So too, though 
she must needs ask Zeus, al xe wifyrat, she Anows that he will hear;—xat 
Hiv qreloecfen dt. How different from Heewba, from Andromache, even 
[H.5.—VOL. LIL — 
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from Helen, with Hector in VI! Yet this affair of Briseis was a mortal 
accident, that even a goddess might not have known, any more than she 
knew what the fresh trouble was, that Achilles” ery announced to her in 
SMVITI, 65-4, when she thought, now at least he was safe, 


GAX elu" Sppa Taint ploy Texos, 45" Eroxodions 
Ott piv ixero qrévGos, Giro moAkduoie LévovTs, 


And when she finds him, she asks the same question aban: d€o06a .. . 
Achilles must put into words his trouble; then she-who-knows will find the 
remedy, if remedy there be within the Ards Bova that she knows. 

For the same reason, Zeus has no need to reveal his will to her in words» 
his nod is sign enough that he too knows and understands, How different 
from his treatment of his Olympian family! | 

Thens, in fact, is uot Olympian, not quite an ordinary goddess. 
Indeed she is something more, Married, for sufficient reason, to @ mortal, 
and mother of a mortal son, she is nevertheless little less than the Counsel 
of Zeus, the Divine Wisdom in person. And is that perhaps her name? 
Is Thetis twin sister of Themis? Or at least did the poet think so? Like 
Proteus, Thetis could assume any form she pleased; Onl by holding. 
fast to that which lay behind appearances, could mortal Peieus win her: 
and of him that should hold her, the son should be greater than his father. 
So Themis foretold; but neither Zous nor Poseidon ventured; and the 
Olympians left behind them no god greater than themselves, Did the 
poet Know that story too? 

Yes, apart from all else, the poet of the Jliad created Patroclus and 
Thetis; and of these, Thetis is his masterpiece. 

J, L. Myres. 
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“M. Jean Gennadius.—PBy ihe denih of M, 
Gennadius in September ihe Society bias leat 
one of tts oldest-and mow devoted friends and 
supporters, and ineeed moa seme ane of tis 
fruuders, for, a2) have awteed in my History of 
the Society, it wae in conversation ‘with M. 
Gennadi, then (Greek Chareé d'Afnires in 
Londim, that in i877 the iden of foramechinng: sucthy 
a Society arose when he tok me af the recent 
foundation ‘in Paris of a Soeietd phan U" Exoceaerepeient 
des Eiuder Greeques; We were-agreed that the 
French fend aight well be followed in this 
country, und when, in the autumn of +78, dhe 
co-operation of Professor Savee made It possibly 
Tor me to take the preliminary steps for carrying 
wut the ides, M, Gena wos helpful in 
tuggesting the names of Englishamen worm his 
bad known to have: travelled in Greece, lor it 
war to these in the firstinsiance thar our appeal 
was atidresed: [he Soeirty for the Promotion 
of Hellenic Studies was founded in June Test 
and, in recounition of the acttye part he had 
played in its mecption, M. Gennadius was 
included in the first list. of View-Preaidetite ane! 
atiewled anany meetines af Cowes], for o tue 
also serving onthe Library Gotumitiee, From 
1t2-he waaenrolledas an Honorary Member, and 
dhiring the halleentury which hws since elapsed 
he never ceased co follow the progress of the 
Socety willl comtant and svmputhetio interest 
T hove belore ame thie eloqurnt wdhdres which 
he delivered when.in 1904, the Souicty celchruted 
the twenty-fifth aamniver airy of Its foundation, 
Takiog & legitimate price in the fact that, * the 
idea of the Society waa comorived inthe chambers 
of the Greek. Legation in Pall Mall,’ MM. Grennadius 
went onto speak of ihe rapitlity of ite wrowih, 
the exorllence of fi work, ite present vigour 
amd wide ectiaty, the paiition it had attained 
among jearned hodies, ax huvinye exceeded by 
far the expectations then formed, and oa now 
justifying the hopes for ite furnre.. This success, 
he added, wae the more f © bernme 
it had eynchrudaed with ibe recrudescence of 
efforie ‘to citcuniscribo Greck- studies in the 
schoo) and wniveriry curnculum. 

[towas @ nratter of great reere be ut all chat 
wher, twenty-five years later, the Society cele- 
Drated fis Jubilee, Mi Gennadius waa prevented 
by illness from taking the procunct place which 
had beer wssgned to bie iy che [lat of speakers, 


bat he fnllowed with the keenest interest all 
the arrangements for ihe Festival anil enjayed 
to the full the roessagiee gone] odidresees of can- 
gratulation which reached the Society from: 
learned bodies and scholar all over the world. 
Members of this Society will always ews bis 
mune in henoured memory a3 one of ity founders, 
and will also associate it with the wonderful 
Library of books dealing with all periods of 
Greck flirrgture, history, ard) art whirh he 
spent a long life in collecting, and which is now 
by his own wish housed mn the beautiful Genumdeion 
on the slope: of Mt. Lycabettos ins Ath. 


However one roay regret that the Commitine af 


ihe Dritiali School at Athetm were nof in @. 
Pasition to full the conditions undgr which thia 
inijput Library yaa in. the tint instance offered 
lo them—a regret shared to the: full tyy dhe 
donor himer|i—it isi nevertheless bea 
satisfaction to his many Englinh, friends that 
MM. Gennadive lived te see hip desine, het the 
Library sheulel fintl 4 permanent ard worthy 
horoc in Athens, carried wat with euch brilliant 
success by the apter American School with rhe 
provies thar students of the British Schou laine 
ree acne to din iteasues, For ihe folowing 
arcoumt of the contents of the Lab we are 
indebted. to Mr, William Miller, who, a4 posident 
in Athens, i homiliar with |ts yer, and ein: speak 
with special auiheriiy on the mediarwal uni 
moder departments of the collection: 
Gaomcr, A. MACuTLLAS, 


The *Gennadeion": Dr. Gennadius’ Monu- 
ment at Athens, —The lamented death of De; 
Joannes Gennadit has severnd o link which 
for iwo generation liad contelluted to unite 
Great Beitain with (ireece, No foreign diplo- 
roatest much a complete knowledge of 
enue language, Which: he wrote ane spoke with 
cleganes. and ol our paychology ; no Grock 
public-man had lived so long'in Enetaad, with 
whith he hed literary, fo les than political, 
asociationy, poling back tu the early teventies 
of the fast century. Of his diplotumtic services 
to beth countries, hiv own and thay of tis atop 
tion, others have written; 1 here ty 
wiv something of the noble library whink will 
always be a monument to hie patriotic fhabrr, 
ri tf thie fiat fqrures of the Creek strung he 
for independienee, the Sideewodeg tad pirest, fo 
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himaclf and fo the distinguished! English lady 
whe was bis wile anil whose initial, with his 
awn, are imprinted on many of the beautiful 
tendings which adorn, the * Gennadeinn * upom 
the Hopes of Lykabetios. "The lilirarian might, 
indeed, greet the future biographer of Joamucs 
Genmuadius with the saying: S$) monunentum 
requires, cireumspior. For here, in this marhle 
building, away from the eetecles totor-trafic 
of the modern Athenian streets, willl Its front 
facing purple Hiymettos, of whose niost famous 
monastery Gennadius was the historian,' as 
became the descendant of ity patra, the fans 
Benizelin family of Turkish Athens, are de- 

jied the ef.ooo volumes which he fiad) ¢ol- 
lected ami which he and hie wife presented in 
rg22 to the truties of the Armencan Schoal of 
Classical Seadies af Athens in metnory et tis 
futher. I was present as representative of the 
Hellenic Society at the inauguration of the 
library on 23 April, 1926, when De, Genrtdins 
paid his last visit to Athens and yhen we 
hastened from thiv temple of the hununitics to 
celebrate the centenary of the Sortic from 
Misolanghi. Since then the indefatigable 
lubours of two successive librarians, the American 
schulara, Dex. Scoggin and Lowe, have cata- 
logued the library—no.casy task, because onc 
volunne offen contains scveral works. 

The library comaiats of five main divisions 
One section ia of interest to hiljiophites, for its 
founder collected not only books about Groeee 
ond the neighberuring countries of South-eaatern 
Farope, but also firit edlilona of the classics, 
wnlumes which had belonged to eminent per- 
sonages, and rare bindings, in which ho was 
himelf o specialist. A second section covers 
the Byzantine, Frankish and Turkish periods of 
Greck history, iA thind-and wery large depart- 
montis that of modern Greck history since GB2t, 
including .« collection af Creck newspapers and 
of Enelish newspaper articles. A fourth is 
devoted to theology, which was one of the 
founder's hobbies, while a small room opening 

aut of the main libnury contains books by, or 
eeieniod te, embers of the Genmadiue fumily, 
‘Thur, the “Gennadecion * appeals to very dilf- 
ferent classes of readers; the classicul archseo- 
Jegiat will purme his stuilies elsewhere, for, 
although Greek archardlogy ly not excluded, 
the deed of gilt expressed “the confident hope 
that the American School" might “hecome « 
Woeld-contre for the study ef modern,” a5 well 
ia ancient and Byzantine, history, amd’ the 
present librarian is a distinguuhed Byzantino- 
lemgist. So far, Dieter, the fisander"s * Ienpee " hua 
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nit een realised, for few atudenta of elther the 
Brith of the American School are interested iin 
the metdimeval, “Turkith and modern, periods; 
although @ lecture .on Byzantine history, =» was 
wen When M. Grégoirn lectured at the French 
School last winter, will daw on enorme 
audiener of Athenians. Hitherto rie workers 
my the “Gennadeion* hove been few—9ern 
mendes in gurgie tacte—ihougl) the farilities for 
studying there are great and the muterials 
which it comtams cnormotus. 

The moat important sectiin of the library is. 
that which deals with moder Gree’ and Balkan. 
history, in whieh both Joannet and Goerrgios 
Gennadius played distinguished parts in. their 
respective geurrations. “The War of Independ- 
coe naturally (uilks large in the shelves, All 
the Jewiling Historians of the * struggle" ane 
reprennted, including the rare second edition, 
of Samuel Howe, of which Mrs. Howe seasoned 
Th, Gennadius “what she knew of only two 
cones, amd thease in her inet family,” Of still 
greater intercet ard the contemporary accounts 
of the formation of moder Greeee by men 
who had wielded the ciife or the yataghay 
hefore they had taken up the pen, There wre 
the Memoirs of the fumorm Metropolitan Ger- 
mano of Patras, who ruised the smmiland of 
revolt at Hagia Lavra, of Kolokotrones, of 
Constantine Metaxas and Nicholas Drageumes. 
Foregn volunteers include Kaybaud (m a copy 
which was moccesively the property of the 
Duchesss de Berry and Talleyraned), Jourdain, 
Miller: of Altdorf, who commanded at Pala- 
midi, and an.anowymous * young English volun- 
teer in the Greek service,’ pe a Shetehes af 
Modern Gresee | bave seen only here, Akin to 
these writers anc the foreign delegates, such ae 
Blaquitre, Leicester Stanhope, “the typo- 
graphica) colonel,” whe waa, in @ aeme, the 
father of Greek journalism in Greeere—for the 
earliest Greek urwspapers were puilished 
ahroid—Binerson, the Brith Consul Green, 
Julite Millingen, and J.P. Miller of Vernont— 
Foreign travellers of the period comprise Wad- 
dington,. Swan, Bulwer and the once-lomous 
Unqehart, (Greater eoritices than these stan- 
dard works are the monographs an incidents of 
Greece's rebirth, euch on the murder of the 
Patriarch Gregory V.. Here may be found the 
oficial programme of the traneport of his remains 
to the Athens Cathedral in 1871 with the pane- 
gyric delivered over them. ‘The maritime war 
may be studied here in the “Synoptic history ° 
af “the three nautical islands,” the Zeeman 
of Anargyres and the voluminous documents 
about Navarnw, the centenary of which Greece 
celebrated so succesfully in toa77. ‘The persi- 
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dency of Capo d"Taria occupies a whole ection 
of the collection, of which the eriticiama of his 
system by Korses forme part, Various pamph- 
foes te treat of the Joans of 1024-25 and the qan- 
atruction of the Greek frigutes in America. 
Archives, auch oa thoie of Count Ronias, edited 
by Mr. Kampouroglouws, the eminent historian 
of ‘Torksh Athemt (who has teomtly celebrated 
hia Both birthday), and those of Makrygiannes, 
form: @ background to the literature of the Phil- 
Spe among whom Byron-naturally occupies 
@ prominent place. Biographies of the heroes 
of the War of Indepradencr are abundant, 
including Dr. Gennadha” life of his father, 
written under the pseudonym of * Xenophon 
Anastasindes,” while the futeral oration over the 
tomb of Sir Richard Church was ales composed 
by him Lives of Canning, Lord Guilford, 


Santa Rosacand Fabrier are followed and fihis-— 


trated hy ench works as Krweecison's Porirsite 
des (creee al des Pohilhellenes tes plus cdlebres, Ehens"s 
Befremng Griechenlandi in xexix Aildern, and 
several pictures of the battle of Navarino, 
besides a collection of mape and charts, and «4 
historical account of the Greek flag. Nor did 
the collector ignore the poems, plays and novels, 
which have the War of Independence for their 
theme. There ero French, Geman worl Rou- 
muinian dramas on the fall of Missolomghi, and 
AA satirical poem (on the farneus siege) aditressed’ to 
Her Majesty's ‘Protestant sudjects, beth fom af 
partion, amd (he elerey, by Francis Glass, writ- 
imp uniter the psewdonym of * Britannicus.’ 
The novela in English cange from Moricr’s 
Photo the Sultol to Benson's The Vinkige. 

* Conididute: for the Greek thrane * fill whole 
volume, which includes the pamphlet of Prince 
George Cumnene, Ser fa Grice, stating that in 
ryt the “Greeks: demanded Prince Demetrios 
Gommenes, stifetyled descendant of the Em- 
perors of Trebizond. os head of » new Crrek 
state. The remn of Otho te well represenied 
notconly by the standard histories of Forh, 
‘Thanvene) aml Evangelides, but also by the 
very valudhle Bri¢f einer Hafdemy im Athen, 
i8op—ii—r by. Fri.-von Nordenflycht, and by 
Raron Ov's dagfceifemngen poo Jonker am tose 
cu Ather (i837). "The spectinen of thar valuable 
gouree for Athenian Jife in the early years of 
the new capital, Cochrane's Wanderings im: Greece, 
waen presentation copy given by the wuthor to 
Sir Richurd Church, There are—in Grek 
aid German—the proceeding: of the National 
Assembly of 184q-44, which waa the result of 
the -bloodiess September revolition, Books of 
travel about this period abound, notable among 
them. vg fine copy of the Sadinticher Biller 
sal of Prince von Pucckler-Muskau. 


Pa 


With the reign of George [ we come to the 
Union with the Tonian Islands, ta the history 
and topography of which oo fewer than. $52 


yolimes of this collection are dedicated, among 


them 47 volumes of * Pamphlets, articles, and 
various publications on the affairs of the Tslands 
during the Brith Protecrorate, anil after the 
Union.’ Both sides arc impartially represented | 
Lomhardes, ihe chief! opponnnt of ihe Pro- 
tectorate, may be read here as an antidote te 
the British treatives amd articles, anc. Glidstone's 
historic misiion filly a whole - volume, The lnwg 
scrica of Cretun insurrection, which formed so 
large a portion of the: history of rhe second 
dynasty, produced @ nich cop of iffirial docu 
Tenis, pamphlets, and: patriotic goers, poungliy 
from the Insurrection of 15 to aro, The 
book’ by ‘Shliman, the well-known | ‘American 
consal in Crete and afterwards cotrespandent of 
The Timer'in Athens and Rome, sas o presinin- 
tian to Froude. A privately prunted anc 
unpublished * Meroorandum " of Prince George, 
in rgo5, to the four protecting Power, wie 4 
gift from the Prince (o Dy. Gennadius, who lets 
in inte the secret that le “prepared” The: Scr 


fot the Gretans in agro “at the sanpestion of 


M. Venizelos,” who, however, never pubillahed 
it, Cilowehy Goenected weit this section ja the 
literature about (he! Thirty Days’ War* herwren 
Greece sand “Turkey in 1897. Mr. He W. 
Nevinson’s admirable book with thar title: hends 
the tale of British war-cormsponlents, while the 
late Sir Ellis Astuneaci-Bartiett’s The Garthepialay 
af Thessaly presents the ‘Turkish side, “The 
Ralkan Wars of rq02-i3 furnished a further set 


ofbouks, among them Mr. John Mavrogordatos 


Letters [ror Greece conmmerning, the War of the Bathen 
ilies, besides four volumes of London Illustrated 
acwpapen. Greece's attitude during the ura 
pebn Wer Introduced highly controversial matter 
into the library about that period, which even 
now concerms the politican. rather then ihe 
historian. As mixht have been expected from 
« bosk—collector, who was for'sd many years hi 
country's diplomatic representative; official pub-- 
fications regarding thie period alice. “There 
ate whole series of Blue mad Yellow Hecke 
about Greece aol Turkey, British cotsular 
reports, Greek budget) and official handbooks. 
Several volumes describe the nevival. of the 
Olymple Games at Athens in 18g6—a une inet 
which. uw tended towards the development of 
phviieal culture, which ie s0 marked a feature 
af contemporary Greere. 

Modern Gree is unthinkable withent twee 
papers, and of these the * Gernadeion " certains 
a ond ctillettion, Int not so good as either thie 
Finlay Library or the Library oft Parliaooent, 
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Thus, the “EhAqvee Xeowet of Missotangli 
ate here repreented only by the reprint of 
Levies, published: in ago, whereaw Finlay 
bonglit les expies om the &pot curing the siege 
and the bound wolume in the possesion of the 
British Archarnlogical School crmtains @ trané- 
seript in hie beawtilil Greek handwriting of 
Number 20, whieh waa stepped tv Lore) Bynon 
berayse jt comained an.attick upon Austria as 
the oppressor af the Hungarians. “The Finliry 
Librury alee pores what the ' Gennateion * 
lacks— a eet Of the first Athenian newspaper, 
‘Eqrueps “Atnway, while the first newspaper 
published fy Grerce after the declaration of the 
War of idence, the “Exvnva Bak 

of Katamata, ie licking liv boul thee Bbrorirs, 
Ner it there, unfortunately, a complete yet, 
but anly a number af unbound copies, of that 
unrivalled ccombc : , the Paues of 
Sours, the Arwinphanee of modern Greece, 
entirely written iy verse and providing an un- 
tivalled commrntary an the political life of the 
Tater part of George U's reign, "There was 
the late M. Skouloudes informed me—a reason 
for the rxchustien of the Greek Punch from this 
collection, for Souves admiieed, and Wr. .Genna- 
dius did not thare his admiration far, Trikeupes. 
There are, however, the rire scientific and 
literary weekly, "Hes, issocd at Nauplia when is 
war the capitals the once Games "Aman of 
Hydra, rompraing the nomber which contains 
Alexander Soutsos’ poem, comparing the two 
Mavrmmichilai, who murdered (Capo. d'Duria, 
with Harmedion and Aritogelion: and an 
Almont complete act of the first six volumes ef 
thie: Favih “Eqnuaply Wit Ddto;, fallowed by one 
of ite Auecesus, the "Egrmoly wis Ruf=priows from 
1633 to iBy2. "The official poset af! the pre 
visional government’ of M. Venkeclod, Adimiral 
Kounrounotes, and General Dangles in ratti1y 
8 aw interrsting curiosity, “The met influential 
Greck riewspaper published whroad, the pow 
defunct Nes Helpa of Trieste (which did net sur 
Vive (tt ttumference to Athens), ia represented 
liv d humber of volumes, whilt Greek journlian 
to Ershiid may bere be stuctied is the Boeryevondy 
‘Aerie of Stephano: Nenox, the publicist and 
novelist, the Helleme Fferatd amd “Eamepia of Dr. 
Pouptes, now the Athenian correspondent of thie 
Duly Telegraph, and in the monthty "Epevies auf 
Mr. Paton Drokeules; Magazines and period). 
fall publications of learned socirtirs ahound, such 
as the trilingual ‘lop ‘Aveateye af 1894, ibe 
Fevtepa ancl the “EBtesdy /iMRy—og), valuable 
for the liets of Philbellenes which it roritains, 
compiled fom Cal, Touret's notes. A whole 
dct Of pamplileta ifers bo her Univessity of 
Athens, 


NOTES 


Perhaps the most valuable contribution of 
the Library 16 the #taily of the modern history: 
of the Near Tast are the Oy volumes (containing 
some tion. pamphlets onl orticles) Lubec 
“RAMs and the 66 vole: (containing olmit 
750) dnbelled Qnestion @'Orent, ‘The former 
series vlehla with polities from 1fg2 to vthy7. 
eduration (about which Dr Gennadius hime 
wrote a -pumphiet), the portal service, incduary 
aod agreculture; the tamer embraces seven 
volumes on the * Poliey of the Great Powers," 
and uriicles from English reviews between iti 
and 1075. All opiniond are represented. The 
Macedonian Question provides 14 more voluries: 
atl there i a lorge literature about the Dode- 
kanese, The plone dichude Schinkel's jmayppily 
averted Exits for a Roval Paluré: on the 
Akropolis, Klenze's Pion de fu mencedly wille 
Wlihines, adlapel por le Rot Cthon, Stadesunan's 
Penorgme wm thew and Mrs. Fraccbrirlge's Notes 
Descriptio of wv Panoramic Shetek of Athen, A 
corivaty of the “family room,” which cantui 
20 publications by of about Dr, Gennadius, 
is “the firse book forming my library'—a gift 
from: tua father in sz. We learn, too, from 
notes by him thay he was the anonymous com- 
ler of Stanfirel’s Evhnolagioa! Adfah of European, 
Turkey and Greece, that Ne" had a grad cleal to 
do with * the publications of both * The Eastern 
Qurstiom Assocation’ and the ‘Greek Coni- 
mittee,’ which—so the catalogue informs ys— 
‘Was foonded ot a private intiumal gathering 
of Dilke, Chamberlain, and Shaw Lefevre in 
my chambers," A coloured picture formerly 
vin the wall of this mon tepresents @ scene 
from the playo'H Keres) (the "AngleFrench 
Occupation ® ar the time of the Crimean 
War}, showing the oolt patrint, Georgine 
Cennadius, standing ia the historic political 
coffee-house, “Wpaia “Esa, through the windows 
of which are seen Greek troopa marching to 
the Frontior, 

There it a small (olleetion of manusrpty, of 
Which some illustrate the moder history of 
rece, These comprise "A Log of the pro 
eredings of HLM. ship “ Albion" * (ihe flagship 
wt the battle of Navating): copies of letters 
from Guilford to Church, Bathuryt, and: Sant- 


fort Canning in (#27 about the Tonian Tslantly : 


“Letters and Dispatches,” addressed to Church 
by Greek military chiefs and politiciana and 
Phitheflenes in if27-2y; five letters of Eynard, 
dated Hoy-gr: and two letters fom the 
Duchess de Plaisance to ber husband, describ 
img Her iseeting with the ligand) Rihiee, Of 
Special intereat in the 'Miunonent des plil 
hellénes & Nauplie! by Fornesy. One manuscript 
was puiblithed by me io the -Anglith Hirtormat: 


NOTES 


Ree under the die of *‘Phree Letters un 
the Toninn Islands, 150-9." 

In large metal and glass cases ranged round 
the gerund Howe of the Library are the rare 
books, Several belonged in Royal personiages, 
auch o& Henry VIET (a copy of the work of 
Erasmus oon. the Promunctition of Grech), 
Lp 1, Geurge 1H, Louis XTV (the ' Hine * 

ead)? Odyssey) . Napoleon I, Josephine, Nicho-~ 
lad 1 of Russia, and Amulia of Greece. Other 
hooks contain Byron's autograph, anil there 
“ete Racine’s copy of Hesiod amd a presentation 
eopy of a work hy Casaubon, There aie ihe 
first Greek books \printed in Pans, Vienna, 
Spam, and Athem, OF very early editions 
there ane the first Greek book, Laskaris" * a 
Crammuar,” printed ay Milun in 147f, the 
Milanese Greek and Latin Peaiter of 14%1,.0 
serice of Aldines and Elseyin, and the efitiv 
primis of Suirlay’ Lexicon of 1499. “The Laat 
important addlion in this department ia the 
(jh edition of Homer. Upon these. rreasures 
look down from thi gallery Hamilton's portrait 
al Geos Gennadias, and twa portrait of 
the fowwler (i) the Fustanélla) ad hia wife by 
De Lastlé, painted in 1925 and exhibited in 
Woralingwn. 

The portion of the Library, which deubs with 
medieval Greek history, contains all the standard 
works pon this subject, There le mauch about 
the “Byxrantine ire, ratging fren eenecral 
works, sul as those of Gibbon, Finlay (In beth 
editions), Lebeau, Lampros, Paparrhegopoulos 
fin the illustrated last edition) and Robert Byron, 
to bouky on special perimds, wuch a4 thow of 
Bury, Schlumberger, Dichl and Chalendin, 
Miss Dawes’ translation of the dled and Mrs. 
Buckier’s work on its author. The fmpire of 
Trebicnd figores not only ih Fallmerayer anil 
Finlay, but in the Germun tromlation by Carl 
B. Reiching, of the latecr’s volume, containing 
the critical remark by Fallmerayer: Ein dedticher 
Diterat..,. Aatle ther Bycane and abe epee 
reeiiipitens sin Dutgenid Binile- abgespaunen . 

Der Brite redel kere ober certtindlich—a crincam 
which migtit be applied ta the wery different 
manser in which Hopf and Finlay wrote ihe 
history Of Frankish Greeees One volume 
contuina Finlay's articles for Blackwood": Ataga- 
chic, with a letter from Blackwood and. Sons 
‘to: Dy, Gennadis, appending a. far .of them; 
wnother consists of reviews of Finlay’s listorical 
work, But, of course, the student of Finlay 
will goto the: Finlay Library of the Britis 
School rather than to the “Gennodeion," for 
‘in the 4 former are stored afl hia writin, pub- 


—— 


* bli (igat), ogu. 
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lished of unpublished, including o complete 
tet Of his articles as correspondent of The: ‘Timer? 
which could appropriately form an righth 
volume of die Oxlbrd edition of his greet history, 
btinging the narutive down to 1874, “There 
is, morcover, this difference between the jwo 
Libruries, that, wheeces the boolw mi the * Gen 
nadrion' are beautiful, virgin copies, those 
in the * Finliy "are Govered with the historimi’s 
caustic mannnalia, which «aften poses more 
valite than the text which they canteriac, fhe 
‘inlay knew Cireece 24 mo St eoulid 
know it, ard had, like Dr. Gennadius, helped 
ro make, a4 well as write, its history, Besucdis 
these: atandard works on Byzantine hivory, 


flanked by the inadeyuare Houn Corpus of the 


Byzantine hijtortane (of which the Finksy Library 
poseses only «certain number of volinmnies), 
the * Genmideion ' has e collection of pamphlets 
on the relations between Byzanthim and oiler 
etaies. “There are splendidly: bound copies 07 
Sathas’ Meqaia “EMnenta “hrraplag, | Mapare vert 
Biiactien and minor works all in blue, there ie 
wuth abow Cyprun, beginning with Lo de 
Mas Latics unfinished meagan ope: on. the 
Lomgnan period, while Mellarikes representa 
ie Empire of Nienes, The Frankia and 
Venotion period can be studied, so far o« books 
are concemed, on these shelve, “Tey bear a 


complete set of Buchon's works, in becuutifial 


bindings; all (bac Hopf se painstakingly ‘oom 
piled and buried in the catacombs of Ersch 
und Graber’s Encyclopaedia and sioolar publi 
cotioms; Baronne de Guldencrone’s L' Achals 
Féisdele: Cte, Fernaod de Sasenne’ Let Brienne 
dé Lecce ef @'Athidnes: and Sauger's care /Miptotre 
Nowwella dey sAmciems Dues. «ode OArehipel” tn 
both the French edition, af 609 and the Greek 
translution of 1878. In this connexion may lie 
metitioned the goodly store of volumes on thr 
relations of Venice and Genoa with the Levant, 

The Catalan petind da Whetyaued here by Mon- 
dada and by a hound volume containing sane, 
lout’ not nearly all, the monographs of the dis 
tinguished Cathlan echtter, Antonie Rutid, ¥ 
Liuch, whi hus qwactically ereated the history 
of the Coitalans at Athens from the archives of 
Barcelona and Palermo. Ouiside of Greree 
proper, but occasionally commlerted with her 
romantic and yarbegated etory in the middle und 
jater ages, are the doings of the Knights of Malta, 
chronicted by Vertot, and there are sumerouw 
pamphiete on the battle of Lepanto, one or 
iwo of which DP oremember to have qrurchosed 
foe De. Gennadiie at a aale in Rome. Turkey 


2 Che of thee, wever primed, 1 publlihied jn Bsa 


sail, (ai i. 
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waturally claims # share in aw Greek library, and 
Rampoldi's Anna!’ Muwimoni jure promnineris 
here, besides the usu) histories of the Ottomans, 
Whole shelves are filled with works: of nravet in 
Greete and the Levant, from: which the historian 
may glean tuck about Greece in the Turkish 
period, which Demetrios Gr. Kampeursglous, 
in @ lang serice of volumes, the result of 
Gfty years of research, has made his. own. 
Nor are the neighbouring Balkan nationalities 
negiected: of special value is ihe complete set 
of the rare works about Skanderber, aa T found 
whee writing in this Lileary the ariide upon 
him for the Baeslopedia Britunsiea, Law is wot 
‘Begiected: switness: the presence of Ashburner’s 
Rhedion Sev Lae, A whole section is set apart 
for tealises on. the | queation, in which 
Dr. Germadius took a keen interest and about 
which he felt strongly. Here a finely bowel 
eet of Hatandakes on Linguists catches the eye: 
Ome abelf it devoted to another exciting Creek 
aubject—cruptions, and there wre several (reatives 
on the -Greck flora In fact, Dr. Gennadlua 
might have adapred the ‘Terentian maxim: 
Ath? Groeinn a met. dibliothecs alirmam juito, 
uring the word "Greek! in ihe serue which il 
bears in the inscription engraved above the 
entrance of the ‘Gennadcion'; ‘Those are called 
Greeks who share our (Greek) culture,” 

Meanwhile, the Liheary tae grown since jt 
fumdution, anc iy still growing. .At first, few 
new books dere boggit and the collections af 
historical reviews stopped af tose. But of 
Jate times the Ubrarian has been able to keep 
the-callection well up to date; for exantple, the 
recent work of Aspreag and Karolides have been 
soquired for the modern section, atid it is umilee- 
wood that more books, notably the Koraes 
vols, will be sent from Dr, Gotinadius’ 
private library it) England, 11 is io be hoped 
that, a ly the Finlay Library, under the cam 
of Mr. Heurtley, the. sdldition of pew publica 
tone will be continued and cemtinual, 

hy Greece alone much hax bern: lately pro- 
duced about those operinds of ile national. 
history, which ar specially repreiented by the 
“Gremadecion” Numerous petiodicaly publish 
contributions fy écholary to, the elucidation of 
what was ‘once scornfully dicviaed ag ' the 
‘Lower Empire *» it is realised that Greck histery 
one and intivisible, anc that the lummunge 
of towsy ienot oe mere hustard dialect of no 
interest to scholars The beat way te keep the 
memory of De. Gennadiua green at Athers Ia 
to keep the noble library, which he founded, up 
to date, go that it may respond to all the: requires 
ments of wtuderts. Tt is now eetalogued, well. 
arranged, and eomfortable, alike in summer 


NOTES 


and winter, and jiere is space for further 


eeu tiga. 


Tt has been a fortunate tireummance for 
modern Athens that patriotie Gretks, long 
resident abroad, have so generously contributed 
terete her public buildings and institotions. 
As individuals founded the British Empire, «5: 
individuals have enriched ond enibellished ihe’ 
capital of Modern Greece. The last, hut not 
the Jeet, Of these was Joannrs Gennadins. 
Although his life was mainly spent by athe 
Thames, he never forgot the Dimas: even umidat 
the controversies of politics, foreign and domestic, 
he never ccased to be a devotee of Cererk loarnong 
and « collector of all that pelerredd to the Greece, . 
which he loved: ‘Of hia services to his ceuntry 
thie was nor the least, and i likely to be the moat 
permmincnt.. Diplomacy is, even t-day, will 
more in hie day, moatly unscen, and diplomatic 
reputations are soon forgdtirn; but future 
geocranons will remember Joannes Gennadius 
as the founcer of the * Gemnateion” 

Wittiam, Mutrmn. 


Marathon.— Like everyone cle, T am mock 
interested in the campaign of Marathon, and 
therefore grateful for the able reconstruction 
given Os in the last nuniber: of the owrnal by 
© great « student of anilitary affaim ax Sir 
Preclerick Maurice, With the greater part of it 
Tamim agreement, but Tcannot help thinking 
that the soldier in the author has-allowed the 
potitic wf the day te fall ton muich mite the back- 
ground. There was, and it was natural in the 
circumsinces of the time that there shonld be, 
a party of men in Athens who 1 Persian 
dominaiion (represented by Hifipias) ae 4 lesser 
evil than Sperfan rule, with which they were 
threatened—or imagined themselves to | he 
threatened. ‘Then the shield. Surely we are to 
understand from Herodotus thai it waa tiashed 
irom a hewit, There are points fn Mount 
Penteliime trom. which not only the whole of 
Marathon field but ales the city of Athens om 
be sect. But any greates| difficulty in demoriiug 
the traitors in tre city iv thisa—What did Datis 
may to hiv teyal mmater when be got back with 
only half his commision fulfilled? He could 
hardly aciout such a complete defeat at Maruthon 
(even Hf iruc) as ro renderan attack on Athers 
ieopownilite, At least-lie would have been obliged 
to fry, On omy hypothesis thia te a grave diffe 
culty—Why did the Persians retread from 
Phalsom without striking a blow? The 
Spartans? But Datis had plenty of troops, 
gotoe cif (hem fresh from their victory at Eretria, 
The returned army of Millindes?! But they 

™ Why does Sir Frederick (gon Calfionmitton ? 


NOTES 


mist have beet utterly worn out with their 
twenty-six aiiles’ inarch back from Marathon. 
‘They could not have fought again withour pro- 
longed rest. No, bat whas they coli do was to 
prevent any ateempt at revolt in the city. The 
revolt then was an integral part of Datis’s plan, 
and when it failed, he felt fpwoiied in recurming 
te Darius te tell him thet Athens was net to be 
taken by. aimere punitive force, ond that Hippiss 
was 4 broken reed, but thai the great long 
should go himee!f anc’ make « permanent con- 
quest'of the whole country. 

As to te cavalry, | chink we muy allow « 
squadron orse to Datiz, and he amay have been 
depending on it for a raid on Athers from 
Philernm., fy thar case whet happened at 
Marathon weed pot. have worried bin much, 
The object of this ection was merely to keep the 
Athenian army amused while be skipped round 
te Phalertm, but everything went wrong Iveraer 
the Perdans were depending foo nich for the 
guceess of their plan on Hippms ancl foe fends 
in dle city. 

R, BL Hewes, 


Droop Cups ani the Dating of Laconian 
Pottery —It has been thought desirable that, 
as | was perhaps mainly respomitte for thie 
dates originally suggested? dor the Lacunian 
vase anried and-repeated in the final publication 
of the Orthia Sanctuary! [ should give: my 
wiew on Professor Ure's supewtion " that these 
alouldl he modified, 

My view i that they trust be: modified to 
some extent, if Profesor Ure's evidence is 
sound, whith -T have i reason. te dewbt, tue 
nnch Jess than he appears jo duegest. I do 
not think di fa meeesaary to put the end of Laco- 
nian TV back from foo B.C. to sho the, but 
ie benning We must put hack from 550 ‘Be, 
‘by ahoul twenty years. 

The dates oriinally worgested for Laconian 
iV (aqc-qo0 Ta) and Laconian Vo f00-425 
H.) are certainly contradicted by the date 
(pfu muS) now assigned [iy Profesor Ure to 
4 grave at Rinwons * which contained one of 
the group of Attic crps that mpy, 2s Profeser 
Ure agrees with me in thinking, the form of 
stem usual in the Lacenian V kylix, To thee 
cup my name has been attached," most im- 

od feel, since attendiare aoe tradidicw in 
thie best that can be anid of my part in the 
riathesr 
1 BS KTV, 40 and 46. 
7 ete) Ovo, ing, 
tre, FAL, st. 
il fin. 57 
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To those" who ‘are no reon to suapect 
Laconman influence" tn thee cops there if 


cof coune no value for tho history of Spartan 


ceramics in the wtudy of them, Yer to most 
students 4f pottery it will, 1 while, Ibe clbyrleus 
that Professor Ure has followed with profit 
a path which | came wpa twenty year aeo 
init forbore te pursue; thengh, if 1 had 
had the wit to gee it, le was my business 
then 16 follow it up, engaged-as [ was on the 
question of dating the Laconian. series. | was, 
content te suumest alates that erenied 
Séobnle for the periods Laeonian ELT, IV, asad 
V) not guessing that the Avic imitations which 
appealed to me mainly ax pvidence of the 
popularity of ihe Spartan: pottery held a ellie 


which, U follewed, might have Jed ui lo a date 


that would have modified one of the three 
mone or lest freed points § whith the excavation 
of he slrine of Orthie provaded for the ceric 
diting.* 

‘THe pomt in question was given by the fact 
that the Arkesilaa woe falls, in try jukgmient, 
in Laronian TT, but late In that perioc.*® We 
wer. led. to tlie belief, tliat the hing referred 
fo by the vaso was the second Arkesilos (appeox, 
sho mo-3544 1c.), because, first, thir amount 
of the Lacenlan JT deeticatinons seemed) to 
demand a not tod short time for thet depoditing 
(fifty yeara seemed reasonably), and; pocond, 
the eorlier deposit of Laconian | and 1 seemed 
19 need not fess thaw @ ceritury for their divelope 
tient after the more or less fixed point (700 
nc.) given by the incidence of the Proto - 
Corinthian sherds ‘Chua the brwer dite of 
Lacontan TT seemed most probably to fall 
iboul S500 mo. 

‘The evidence of the Droop cop: defmitely 
upects this dare, for at early ad 3h they 
wre now fountl diniiting among dther fimtures 
the ¢hanuch wt the top of the atem, which, 
though claractenstic of Laconian V, an: net 
found in Laconias TH. 

The ditcrepanry B, however, not so great 
wi the forexoing seotence tmplies Tho werual, 


2 JRS. XEN, x7o-t- 

© Artemis Oritia, 19g, 

T Yor dhe chit yon ot that thee allelocthy tinerbtimn 
dive, For, though i should periaps have been seen, 
that the dai# originally sggeretedl (Burrows and Urn, 
BSA. XIV, 285 wud 908) for tha grave iver’ dutocd 
at §60 ao, by Profesor Ure, win, “oo litle after" 
sq0 ne, souk not quite Ae in with dhe dies pit 
forward for Laronian TV, yet it in only the pew date 
that presents a blatant disrepaney. 

© FHUS-XEM, 

© trees Uriia, 17 and op. 

Mt Cpe, fe. at, 57... 
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discrepancy is given. by ‘Professor Ure } when 
hie says, *'Assoming that this food wus intro- 
duced at the earlie date allowed [py this state- 
ment (ie. that it was intredyeed during the 
period covered by Laconian TV), fifty years 
belute it achieved popularity, even: so i) would 
appear in Laconia later than the burial of the 
catlieat of the Adtie vases (lot imitate ii," 
We may take i that (hat i the actual did 
crepaney, for the sentence quoted be mishemding 
its that ii sugeests that ii is highly improbable 
that (he form of atom was copied wt an early 
date in Laconian TV. ae 

On the contrary, there is, in fact, nothing 
to prevent us from thinking that prrbalile, if 
weoare led to do wg, The mistake fies in the 
agumpicn that the form did pot achieve 
popilarity before -the cmd of Laconian TV and 
the beyinning of Laconian Vo That we de 

not Know? That the fiem ls standard in 

Lacoman Vand non-existem in Laconian TI 
says tunthing ate the point in berween an which 
It achieved popularity,. The pudinents if the 
channels ame Indted oh be seen on the leylix 
belonging in. r90q to Mine. Mela’ which I 
thought to be early Laronian TV, 

The shtine of Orthia produced no evidence 
on the point. for, in thet Tt produced no great 
quamity of Laconian IV, and, [ think, nb 
kylix seis, Sa hing after the excavation 1 
can hanily trust ery memory on the point, but 
fcannot think-thit if there had been w Laconian 
TV kylix stem available | should have omitted 
it front the photograph of typical stems "The 
kylix was aot, iu any Case, « much-favoured 
form amorig the dedications to Orthin in Laconian 
Ht and TV, 

There then an evidence as to the point at 
whith the tidges becune pepular, em the 
Se SS CR Stir sea) es. 


Pre, Toe, ait, 3: 

“Ht ty trae thar while TD thought the imitation 
belonged to the latter part af the sixth century, | 
wae.of ommien (FA MANX, a9) thal the channel 
were (probably ane of the taro developments pf 
Laconian TV, But that opinion was not founded 
@n any dite evibeore, 

FHS XN, 14, Fig. 

| atte Ortiid, sq, Pig. 32: My iobebooks, 
being fall ad notes an what wan pmitively. there, 
are naturally silem on dhe paler, which is a aepative 
ame, 
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new evidence makes it highly prohatle ‘that 
the substituvion.of ihem for the painted rings of 
Lavonian. [1 was one of the firar marks of 
degeneration, 

Iii any case, the channels or ridges may Well 
have been a novel feature in an carky butch of 
Lacomon [Vo te be exported, and one rhat 
eought the copyiat's faniy, 

Lt is oot necesury, then, on the sew evidenne 
to pal the end of Laconian TV so curly aa 560. 
ac Ibis, however, necessary to put the bern 
ning «if Laconiag {V¥ perhaps even earlier than 
that—that Is to say, the heginting of the 
degeneration in Laconian TV munat be eet at 
feast Twenty years cartier than ‘had, seemed: 
probable 

Thus it would seem that we were iil exror 
in thinking that the Arkeuilus «if the Gake was 
Arkesilas TL. Arkesilas T ja thought to have 
reiind from sop ti 564 nc, and, os the vase 
falle rathey lute in Tuenonian 11, a reference ve 
him: would be quite consistent with w final dale 
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This dating will only allow gor bonded and 
twenty-five, vr at test one hurdned and thirty 
years for ihe poriods Lacenian I, 11 and IL, 
for which one hundred and. fifty years had 
wemed ~ reascnuble allowance. 

Same may perhaps think that the period of 
development ahould be shortened, and the endl 
of Laconian El (the dase of the filling in of time 
gand) put at least ten pears carlicr, not later 
than Gio wa Yet the epigrapilidin welled 
possibly resent the putting of ihe inscriptions 
that were found below: the sand any ‘carlier 
than they fuive alresty been prut. . 

Ti seem to me, therefove, thar we shall de 
less violence to the probabilities If we slorten 
the period Laconian UW) to cwenty4ive of 
thirty years” Vor tne conclusion ia forced on 
is by the new evilenee—nuinely, dhat the 
decay of Spartan cerauic:art was more rapid, 
the blight that settled on jt more dovastating, 
Hin hued before deeneed phruditile, 

J, P. Daca, 


"tt te concervable thar the greater frequency of 
the derlications (which oii be aeytemed te acccaunt 
forthe same quantity of depeniia belt accuniniater! 
it bess time) my he de to cncouragemen: given 10 
the onli by the uildiow of Use ew grin, 
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Walter Leal, 1852-1927: Some Chapters of 
an Autobiography, with a Memoir. Hy 
Chantore M, Lear. Pp. 24 458; 4 
plates, London; Jolin Murry, tgq2. 
105, he 

This tevord of the -remarkalsly full and ameful 
life of one af the rind distinguished Previdenis 
ef ithe Hellenic Soviety sulfers, for weaders of 
thin Journal, from two defects: first, that the 

Autobiography breaks off in 1677, two year 

before the Soreiy caine inte exitenes, unm 

secondly, that (he biographer, admirable cone 
sympathetic aa her-narrative is Of Walter Leat'y 
later life, was apparently unaware of the pro 

Wmipent part he played in: the acdministratinn 

of this Seeiery antl of the Brink Schaal at 

Athens, The references to these inetriumons 

are 50, casual aad infeequent that novther finds 

place inthe Index. Another drawhack te thie 

Hook ts that diy Dr Cwril Bailev's otherwise 

excellent account of Leafs classical work the 

pated paragraphs give a most noleading 
and jnaccumte description of the steps which 
led to his becemiie our most prominent Homeric 

jcholar, Ti wae pot, as Dr. Bailey soys, 10 

Leal, but iy), He Prot, his Cambridge fend 
contemporary, that the poblishers offered 

the task of préporing a school edition of the 

books of theditid which tell the story of Achille, 
the suggestion being dun to a paxsage: in De 

Chitnoey's Fusay on Homer and the Sfomeridad 

Pratt, (bert @ master of Harrow. hacl been 

engaged on the work for seme two years when, 

after: climbing in the Alpe with Leaf in the 
summer of 1878, he wet down to the Lake of 

Como ond was drowned ai Bellagiv. Tt: was 

then that Mr, George Marmillan appealed to 

Leuf to take oop amd conmplete hia friend's work, 

and it was his frady respon io that appeal 

which Jaid thy foundation for hin devotion: to 

Homeric -atudy., Dr. Balicy presentation, of 

the came te whally without excuse, for the genesis 

of * The Story ef Achilles" ia plainly cold iv 

Leal’s Prelace fo that volume, and ihe facts are 

alse cet forth on po tag of Mrs. Leafs Memoir, 

where m passage ie quoted from. her Waibaned’s 
diary which makes the postin porfectly clear. 

The same passage indicated ihat but for) this 

call to tbe classics Leaf might have dievnntedt 

himself to the stady of eoomornica, as it de well 
known dhat Profesor Faweett lace p. 198 af 
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the Autobiography) had, encouraged tim to 
tie, Forrmmately, he waw able tater in life, 
when he became one of our lewling hankors, 
we oshow, os bal been previously aliown by 
such men as Grote and. Thomas Hodgkin, 
that clasocal scholurship i by no create incom- 
pudible with « practical graep of finer. 

Having dwelt on omissions id tinccuracie 
in the held witch specially concerns this Journal,’ 
it may be well to remind ite meacery that Leaf 

piced the Society a4 a suember of Caunei) 
froin 1882, wae for some, years a momber of the 
Editorial Commitvee of this Journal, and way un 
dike course lected a Vice-President, while bls 
inure af the office of Presiitens during (le 
Great War waa notable for the ltercting ond 
‘#timulaung Annual) Addresses which ato: fresh 
in the memory of i member His eervines $0 
the Britial) Scheel af Athens were ni ies com 
apicuous. XN member of the Connonttee from 
its foundation until hin death, tin held the 
offee of Hon. Treasure during is carly yom, 
and oot only cootrolled the School finance lin 
its most difficult period but was himself to the 
day of his death « liberal conmilmter to ite too 
eanty resnurcet. Le wat bee whe with the 
(hen Mon. Seoretary urganbed in (Hog thie 
appeal to the First Lord of the Treasury which 
lod to the joe! grant af £300 fram the pulilic 
fend... 

Apert from the blemishes to which in this 
Fowrnal it acemed nmocesary to call aiention, 
itisa Pleapore: to say that iaken asa Whole the 
beok giver a charming picture of the catecr 
of a dinigulorly omnvaided anid high-minded 
mom Hiy own account of bm carly year at 
Hurrow mock Spunyprae the Life-bong fricnd- 
shiys then made. his euccee |i) winnime 3 
Trinity Sauna ge on yal terms with two 
of thoge fiends, Himry Butelier and A, W, 
Verrall, hie fal success iy the Chasical Tipe 
wlieers hin, Wink bracketed Serioe Chaasie with 
FE. H. Rawlins, hie winning. uf « Trinity Fellew- 
ship, ie full of interest, while sidelights are 
(hrewn. on other subjects, such: an maumc, Alpine 
climbing, aud ecotiearaca, whith later played ani 
mmpertant part in his Ufe, In the Meronir 
which takes ap the broken thread of the Auto- 
biography Mrs. Leaf makes skilful wie of the 
dient dianes in which ber hoshand rmointed 
fis doings day by day, weiplitying therm fren 


bia 
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her ewn peteinal knowledge. ‘Throughout we 
have the impression of 4 stremuaa anil happy 
life, with at tones ivlications of“ diffidence 
which stem strange ina man so well equipped. 
There js a) delightfil acconni, based largely 
on his own leticrs, of journeys to Greece, which 
bore fruit in his books on Ties, on Jin aru 
Hutery, aud in che edition of certain chapters 
of Strabo, which wae the only part complered 
Of a scheme of an annotated translation of the 
whole of that author which he laid Lefore the 
Helkenic Socery, ‘The fina) years were over- 
shadiwe) by the Great Wor, in which heavy 
responsibilities fell upon hin aa an adviser un 
the fmancial problents which the country had 
to face. In tgif be became Chairman of the 
Weatminster Bank, and it was partly in comexion 
with banking business that he carried out in 
i9tg the tecture tour in the United States 
which had bern postponed by the outbreak of 
war, Mrs, Leaf gives a Yivid account of this 
four, Which was extended to the Canadian 
Rockies, and of a later journey in 1924 which 
included the Yosemite Valley anc the Grand 
Canyor-and brought him: into personal relations 
with leading statesmen, flnznciers, anid echolars, 
In the eed Leaf may almost be said to have 
died in hiv country’s service, for aiteria visit 
to Genevn in September igi3 to attend a 
meeting of the Leagueol Nations, iy connexion 
with the International Ghamiber of Gamiterce, 
hes ware called in: the: following year, as 
President of that Chamber, fo eo to Essen. to 
deliver to a German commercial audience a 
Teege of reconciliation and pacification. 
OF thit tussage, delivered jin perfect-CGerman 
(ior Loot wie « pater af forrign languages), 
an English version if given ‘in the Memoir, 
snil jtis indeed a noble lepacy of a great patrintic 
Englishman, Bit the strain of ith delivery, and 
of the emuilon it involved, was too grear, ane 
a violent heart attack prevented iis finishing 
hisaperch, “Though, with characecristic courage, 
lie faced ihe situation, be wae never the same 
managain A journey to wed from Capetoen 
inthe summer was enjoyed aa he always ex 
jeyed new ecornes and new frirndahips, and on 
hid rerum he was ule to some extent to take 
bp lida work. Disting @ visit to Torquay, hew- 
ever, in the carly tortie of toy, another heart 
attack came on, and be died peacchully on 
March 8) Tt, a4 Mm. Leaf trily anya, 
"the work he loved: hesi was accomplished," 
and be had ‘died in harness—hid own elernal 
desire.” 


G. AM. 
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Excavations at Butresie in Boeotia. Hy 
Herry Gotbuay, Pp,coy; 34% ihuetra- 
tows in the text, 4) plate 4 plana, Cam 
bridge. Mass:: Harvard University Presa = 
London ; Fi. Milford, 1991. 79s. Ge 

‘The ancient. city of Eutresia waa sitnated clos - 
to Leurtra and the modem. village of Paras 
poungia; a atone found in the excavations re- 
ported in this book ts inscribed [Ey]TPemr, 
which scema to fix the site heyond dispute, 

Much more material of the historical perind was 

found and iy execllently published here, notably 

ah archaic marble torso of the Strangford Apallo 

type. But the main interest of the excavation i 

prehistoric, Neolithic and Helladic matthews 

jay on a hill-top south of the Hellenic city, "Thi 

Mycenaran town was no bigger than these, but 

was included ira. very lange walled area, which 

was probably designee! as o place of rete for 
the surrounding countryside, The site was 
excavated by Miss Goldman and her associa 
ofthe American School at Athens in four 
scascnd from 19%4 lo i9e7, ‘This definitive 
pubheation has therefore the inerit of making the 
results accessible promptly, as well cae with the 
fallume and precayion which we have come to 
expect from Americut explorers ja thie Hirkd, 

Lt ia oo slight upoti Miss Goldman's texte to 

praie particularly the cighteen plates of coloured 

Hhuetrations of Helladie pottery. Every variety 

iz repreaciited, and since thee wares are hardly 

veen outtide the provinchil museum of Greeee, 
and cannot be described in words, these plates 
alone would be a very valuable contribution to 

Greek Mainland prehistory. But ile tees 

astrations are not lees uectol for other material. 

The eatliow houve-plians at Entresis are Pre- 

helladie, pitlwellings of elliptical shape. An 

ELH. 1 house has its rectangular footing of rough 

stones nearly intact; the superstructures of all 

Helladic houses ween of ambit brick. in the 

later cxamples post-holes and columns, 

hearths and ovens, give useliil information aber 
the form of tlie complece buildings and the 
habits of their occupantv. There iv litthe-new in 
kinds of pottery, but same curious vatinticny in: 
quantitics are phuibly explained liv the audior. 

The Middle Helladic period shows the coming, 

with aime violence, of the s-called! Minyaa 

People with tlicie divinective pattery anil sew 

methods of town-planning. Miss Goldman 

recognises Minyan affinities with -north-weat 

Asin Minor, iTaot with Troy itself, particularly in 

their ragher pottery worl in the inejsedt biranical 

élay whorls of buttons, which are. ma ivpical of 
the Minyan colrure as the fine grey ware. 

There fe very Title obvious (Cretan inflarnce 

before the third Lote Hriladie perind, as. has 
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been observed claewhere on minor sites In central 
Grenee. (Late Minoan 1 and {1 ean hardly have 
been fost or * telisroped.!’ aml the cxplanation 
serms to be thor LM, | ancl 10 are only fumed 
fasat Thebes) where there were active relations 
with Carte through a reigning hone: There are 
jy signs cf violent disturbance with the coming 
OPLOML TLE, thewigh there it eucddiees ard complete 
change. “The extensive fortifications and the 
mature art indica an even spiritual and 
pilitical life until the end_of the Myrenaean age. 


The Mycenaean Origin of Groek Mythology, 
By MM. P. Nressox, Pp.oa58, Cambridge 
University ‘Press, 1932, q75.-d, 

This is an important and valuable book fir 
the student no tess of Iiterttling than of myth 
logy, "Tire auithor aske at the outset: how old 
is Greek Mythology? From. mich an inquiry 
fot onl Hellenistic accretions Ime" ite * ryythe 
wich o# those of Dionysus are of course excluded, 
The question only concerns the oid stock of 
myths and when they came into being, ‘The 
answer Whirh Prof, Nilson gives and supports 
with very strong evidence ty obvious from the 
tithe of the book, Greek mythoiogy goes back 
to Myrenican times, Fhit our knowledge of 
mythaligy being so largely derived from litera. 
ture, the question of its origin canndt be atilied 
without tourhing upon the many problems con- 
pected with Homer. Homer did not create the 
myths nor did the myths croute Homer, but just 
as the dramatists drew upon cycles of myihs to 
make plays, 90 the author of ihe Hie’ drew upon 
the “Trojan eyele io make an cpic. ‘That f 
briety the fir stage; bt Carries cyytholngy back 
beyond Homer But the Homeric poems de 
sorb scenes and objects which cannot all have 
bern contemporancaa.  Archieolagy hasahown 
that over half q millennium nyuet separate the 
earliest.and the latest elements in Homer. “That 
hos nothing to do with the date of composition 
of the poaemé except thud the final form must 
have been gives them Liter than (he betew dat- 
able element. Bur it haa an important bearing 
an the agevof the myths. Uf the boars’ tusk hel- 
met sind other objects ge back ky Mycenacan 
times, i it nots fair presumption that (be myihe 
are a jenet as old? 

‘This presoppoves that the Mycenacan mge was 
predominuntly Greek, net merely a Minoan «lf- 
shoot, For tlie bulk of the names in Greek 
mythology are definitely Greek, not Minoan, 
For the author, then, the Mycenacunms were 

immigrant Greeks, who took over ihe Minoan 

civilisation. The next atep is to eatablish o con- 
acxion between the myths and the Mycenacana, 
and Chapter IL, which j¢ the nest important 
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part of the book, consists of « detailed cxamina- 
tion of the centres (¢) afsyils, (b) of Mycenaray 
civilisation, “These arc shown bo correspond 
remarkably well, Tere are many Mycenaean 
sites in the Argolid, whith iy ale the contre of 
min atories ; of Atreus, Pelops and Agamrmnen, 
of Perseus, of Bellerophou. Similarly, but les 
obviowly, in Lacenia, Pylos, Uhaca, Boentia 
and ewer Attica, There are werk apite in the 
argumentation, but Nilo does not abire them, 
For instance, if thi connexion between niytho- 
legieal amd Mycenaean ocntres it a0 close, why 
dors Mycentran anbnot depict ihe mythe aain 
classical times?) The auther nniwers (1) chase 
occasionally scence of Greek mythology str repre. 
sented in Mypornacmm art (sre reh.on p. gy) and 
fg} Mycensean art is definitely an altshoot of 
Minoan; the orthlits were dibilese Minoan 
working. for Grarnco-Mycenatan imuuters, ‘but 
following ther own tradition in method and 
wiually who iy aubjectmatter, ‘Objection might 
dle be raidct that Bellerophon doce not property 
hetong 19 ‘Tiryns but to: Lycia: But Nilsson 
dhews that Lycia i not devoid, Tike the middle 
part of Wetern Asia Minor, of Mycenaean te- 
mains. Apuin, what are we to mule of Cadmnis 
the Phoenician? He would scem to he as old 
asany Oiher Thebarmyth, yet ho cannot possibly 
be Miycesmean, Nilson arcuca that the myth 
of a foreian founder of Thebes ix old, bot ihe 
ides of making him a'Phoenician. befongs to the 
beginning of the hivtoricl age A separate 
chapter is devoted to Heranles, who ig rather @ 
figure of folk tale than one peculiar to Greek 
Mythology, He appears everywhere and alinost 
defies }ealisation, but Nilson. stiaws reason for 
believing that the stories about Him are ales 
Mycenican in origin, Finally, the author oom- 
Frcs the monarchical system of Olympus with. 
the wverlondship of Agamennron, and! conmurles 
that (he former can only have ofpinated during 
the tite of the fatter, ihatts, in Mycenacin Himes 


Kleinasiatische Sprachdenkmaler, By |o- 
HANNA Pareto Pp. i+ 198. Berlin; 
Walter do Gruyter & Co,. 19a. go mm. 

‘Here, in @ amall book of some 150 pages, are 
the total extant vemains «af the Lycian, Corin, 

Lydian, Phrygian, and « few other minor dialects 

which have ieft traces of themerlves in Asia Minor 

and sonie neighbouring lands, preceded hy speri- 
mens of the ereticrund more ancient. lames 
ofthe peninuht. Conventence of referewe was 
the chief! purpose which the author had! im view, 
aril, in respect of the latter languages an advan- 
bite is certainly thoy secured, alihough the reader 
will find that he still requires access (oa wile 
range of publications in stig thin book. "The 


contents fre presented almost exclusively in 
tenseripticn, though the Carin texte appear im 
froimile and there one siem-lises wl the Carian, 
Iycion, and Lydian alphabets, but there are oo 
tranlatione and wothing beywnd bibliographical 
refereners at acs to the understanding of the 
texts Yet these ore among the obreurest kerwn 
to philology, many of them alent wholly wiinter- 
preted of preemicand the reat very imperiectly 
understood, This being wy, it scems imnical 
tt include suck o book doa collection destined 
toanuidents—one wonders what they are expected 
to ome: of it. Amd the anther denies them 
even the mest eeential explimations + ii his arly 
patsages devoted (othe Proto-Hittlie, Subaracan, 
mud Lavin specimens, he makes ue of the con- 
ventional sytem of complicated typography tm 
distinguish phrases written in Sianerian, Akka- 
dian. and the vernacular respectively, bur he has 
mieed the chance that hie first note on po 1 gave 
him bo dove at beast one pocele forthe bewildered 
atures. Lr te clifheult qo eee the proprircty, in 9 
book with this title. of excluding altogether the 
ordinary, * Hinite, avonce the beat widerstocd 
and by farthe rest ixportant ofall the Anatolian 
languders al present knewn. ‘That it ib deals 
with im ateother volume of the sericea hardly 
justifies so glaring an omission, In other direc- 
tions the title af the work must Ise widely inter 
perted, fore noe all that be included belongs 
athictly to Aga Minor. Vantiie i» somewhat 
mitside the pale, Subaracun {and a fortion thre 
dialect of the Ras Shame vocabulary) i not. mt 

known 160 hove been in cotumen use 
hers): while * Eteocretan,” * Breoeyprian, ancl 
the Lemnos toecnptom have no morn than a 
Putative ccmexion. 

cj. G, 


Rhythmic Form in Art. Ry Taw A, Ricrrren, 
Py. xiik-+ 127; 34. plates, 99 ditgrams. 
London: Jolin Lane, 192. 214. 

The awiher, who moa practismg painter, 
applies ber thrones on the principles of design 
to several branches of ancient Egyptian and 
Greek afi. and to European paititing: in ihe 
Glassical secuon she hoe hed the advamage of 
cemmulting her alice. Mis: Gisela Richter, Her 
main pomt to ihat errtiin typical anrieji 
designs appear to be based on w set of geometric 
figures which were beld sored by the Pyrhe- 
gorean, and that the correspondence hy therefore 
likely on ber oomebicni. “The Pythagorean fags 
are those comstructed on the * divine proportion,’ 
a (geometric relation incapable of arithonetucul 
expremion; iia fired two terme AB and BC are 
together equal tothe third tern CD) and so on, 
while by the nearest aruhmectcal approximation 
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each verm of the sequence 4s G16 times as, large 


mite muoreser., “The divine propertion is 


‘inherent in the regular pentagon and decovon 


and In the Pythagorean Siar, and Mis Richter: 
draws thee figures, together with concentric 
circles in the divine progression, an the works Ff 
ort she jlhustrute, Exact correspondence of 
the geometric figures to # éculptural or pictorial 
design is more than anyone could expect, and 
doc not occur even on the frontispiece, a group 
ef three penons which Baldassare Peruzzi 
deliberately drew on the framework of w revue 
pentagon inscribed withina circke, Miss Richter 
ie therefore ertithed te chim sane laditute, amd 
the mero fuct Lint one i not always eoryinced af 
the relevance of the geometric figures alice applied 
to the dengius does not disprove her, theories. 
She starts with a protocdynastic relief and: tye 


‘pieces of later Eeyptian jewellery, New there ja 


plenty of evidence for the Egyptian system jaf 
designing. upon on network of soll squares, 


cand itis hard to belinwe that ne trace would. bove 


survived of this geometrical system, which would 
need to be delineated if advance with equal care, 
god thai apoy the some ground uniess jn were 
regarded As an alternative (o the arithmetical 


gwveem, Theee examples of ins alleged ue 


cannot stand out against both this improbability 
and the aleence of anything wo advanced in 
what is knows of Egyptian teailematics. (ia 
true that the Rhind Papyrus ointains one prob 
lem involving # geometrical progression, hut if ia 
treated panely by anthonetic, 

The eof Greek art are more mumerot 
—-six vaecs [for their shape), one vasc-painting, 
the eenme of the Lutovisi Throne, a: metope 
from, the Parthenon. and the building iteet!, 
urchitecturally considered. The vaae-painting 
and the rebeta fit quite well into the aupiestod 
geometric iramework, but here again it would. 
need mone thin three ininances to prowe thet the 
result fs not dur wo coincidence, | have met 
with a9 much success in applying circles in the 
divine programicn toon piece of amatour aculp- 
ture, Which | ean) guaraniee jo hove been de 
signed om im torh principle 44 for the vase 
phapen, only an expert polter could say whether 
it were feasible to conatruct # whirling num of 
cluy in accordauce with intricate, Gritlinisetically 
intominenturie diagrams, hut myyone cari 
imagine how the Pyihagoreans would fave felt 
atthe discovery that some oliecore artis were 
rommerciniiaiie their most mystical ideas. Ant 
from the practical atamipoint ii would be a 


useful ae working the (otalisater on the bane of 


Kehitiviry, 
There vermin the question of geometical 
dengn in the Partheoon, a building in, which 


mathematical conceptions might well have 
played @ part (though surely the Timaexs would 
have mentioned it, If there had been anvihing 
Pythagorean), “The matter iv complicated at 
the anise! by the variations in mcasrenucnt 
found ih -wartous parte of the hnilding land here 
it might be angued that the architect weld not 
have gone to such trouble in working out propor- 
Hei toerely in onier te depart from them). But 
asuming that 4 ecloee approximation Ww any 
existing measurement may be token as woud 
evidence, Miss Richter has made out an im- 

we cam. 1 de not me, however, that the 

could derive ita exeellence from depeni- 
ence on this juggling witli figures: the methoul 
too complicated to be serviceable, When the 
Hemugehs a diet top wtp in 2) fiomee ite width 
(within un inch), it ie surely unneeeeary to try 
to Polate the length and widih on two different 
siope by taking the sur of the radii af the second 
and fourth circles which could: be derived from 
ine Of the micasuremenis by the divine pre- 
gression. If the architect-really indulged in this 
aiethed it oat have been from mystic rather 
than aesthetic reasons, and its weap) would have 
been limited to making srnill adjusimerts in the 
tough measurements already determined on 
other promis. Sell, the theory it a very enter 
prising piece aif work, carrion owt with great 
indusiey, and though Jt may have pe Drcuneieny 
on: the concious practice of Greek mrtists, il 
Uhirates mother aspectof the obscare mathe- 
matical basis of artistic design. . 


A. W, L. 
Menning ef Modern align ear By 
R. H. Wireant Pp. sx > ry72: 24 plates 
London: Faber ane Faber, one iCute 


! am encouraged to review this book by o 
footrte te the effect thar | am comparatively 
hotest for an archaeologist. [pis mot the sort 
of beok for whieh this Journal imually finds 
room, bemg, in fact, a piece of undiluted pro 

a. ‘The author, wishing to make loown 
the virtues of a amall group of Enytialt seulpiors, 
feels it neressary to clear the way ly attacking 
vested interests, represented especially by the 
cult of Greek sculpture Tk appears to him that 
there i an international couspiracy lo foater 
admiration for antiques, and that the Big Three 
af the archacological underworld deliberately 
stuff the public with abrurdities im order to retain 
their salaries, They bear ihe hitherte unsported 
matic of Benes: Gardner; Guela Richter, and 
Stanley Casson; Mr, Wilenski Gills an enicrtan 
ng chapter with passages they have written, an- 
nitiied to emyphiasion their |mbectlity when tors) 
from the context. Uf he had conimed tamstlf 
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to this kind of thing he might have achieved his 
objrnt better, and if he had come tome | could, 
have supplied lim with plenty ofsillier mutterial. 
But liaving learnt enourh to sce that a wood teal 
of classical archacolary is nonsense, he) jumped 
WW the conchmion that ao is the wheile of it, and 
went on tu prove ike point with « disregard for 
truth which would, [ frel, hiawe been «tery 
beyond the reach of any trainedomind, except ms 
&*leg-pull’, yet Dd nit suspect hin of Glifying 
the ‘eviditice, herniise femme feed at one of his 
previous books, a pocket lnstgry of the world’s 
an, in which the broadness of his ignorance was 
only equated Iythe acuteuess of fis careless, 
Inthe present instance ihe resull is unfortunate, 
for be spoite his case by over-ttatement, and: to 
wach a degree that no one would believe, him; 
it if # pity, ai he has &. prasonable quessage Jo 
deliver, 

Eh message contains no more than a half 
trath :-it i the dogma that smnlpture: is dintinnt 
from moxtelling and means carving in Siene, To 
Mr. Wilenaki, Stone is always iW one mryitic self, 
whether it be soft as seap or hard aa ateet) the 
does not even specify the material of eon scalp 
turee he Hhwtrates, “This inicupewrity vitiates half 
his criticism: wiiateense le there in blaming the 
Orecks, just because: their marble stares do mot 
recmble Egyption workin granite or dionte, or 
in praising a modern artist for imitating in carved 
tnorble « Sumerian atatue which was ground wut 
of the hardest-of volcanic rocks? ‘Tocadiemally our 
wuthor had pothing te tay about the Sumerian 


statue when first exhibited! execpt Liat Ue Hands 


were conirary to nature; now he aceopita the fact 
that itis a manteriecer, () mean the stawue in 
the Britis) Maseun! the enlightenment af whe 
critic is conceivably die to aasortstion with the 
sculptor he advertives, for cust penple owe their 
Previous knowledge of the groupoto the courageous 


att<dealer who iutrecipedl this statue ti Europe.) 


Another invtanoc, ‘ae T hold, of the critics in. 
competence is he estimate of « speech agaist 
modern art try the Dean of 31. Paul's as vulgar 
and sycophantic. Iocan er ne prado wh) the 
Dean albowld not have been expressing bis ipue 
scritinenin, foras @ Maton: ond a Christian he 


cought.to feel a profommed horror of ao pert which 


takes i) for grunted that the basie principle of his 
twin religions i aa dead a4 Plato. There is no 
place.in modern seulpwire for the individual saul, 
Thi applies outede as well av inside the little 
yroUp, whore likes und dislikes, theory and prac- 
tice, form the aubjeci of the eesond bull of the 
book. As it-happens, their work does not always 
ennforin 16 the prejudices of their expament: a 
torso. Uluatrated in Pl, of, de a tranelation inte 
the feniale of the Sourthcuh tury Hypnos, ihe sole 


atl 


difference in the dengn being that the freeleg te 
rained higher mom view of the incompleteness of the 
figure. 

I should wcll that there iso lot to be said for 
the ilustrarions, Aa We. 


Corpus Vaserum Antiquorum: Great 
Britain, Fasc. 9= Oxford, Fasc. 2. By 
J. D, Beaccey, HOG, G. Pays, FE Ri 
Pee, Pp. vii 86; 67 plate. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 494). 231. 

This fiscieule fe even betier than ite prede- 
ecxor, “The reproduction of the photographe is 
fir ahead of any other fhactcile, and the smallest 
fragmenta gre perfently clear, vg. Tl D, iy; 
TH. Hoi; TH 1. tii. The theay photography 
and the grey backgrounds and the admirable 
grouping anake the dilest yasey look attractive, 
ég. ltalo-Clotinthion ILL C. ty; Tonian common 
ware TPT; Artic black ware TIT. xv. 
Some of the plates ate as wholes quite beautiful, 

the detads of black figure 11H. vii, the 
plustic wees LD, vil-ix, ILD C. yii-viii, the 
overhead views of aryballoy ete, TIT. Cia, But 
this amore than the best pietore-book of Greek 
vies that has yet been published, It has a com 
mentary By three eqperis, cach writing on is 
or her own subjece and. often about vases that 
they fave themetves presented to the nmecum. 
Therefore the text, which is printed an exerilent 

paper, ia far toore than a description of the vases: 

it gives, dates, referenoes, parallels and ettnbac 
fiers and a: wealllh of abieer dice on all: sorte of 
pubjects. Al the beginning are two pages of 
addenda vo fuscicule T by J.D, Beazley: this adds 
reierences’ to (publications, explanations and 
digwtt wmbre. H. GO. G. Payne desotbes 
Hellenic Cretan, Protooorinthian and Corinthian 
vasa and plastic vases, Payne's discusion of 
Hellenic Cretan ie attmiroble, particularity the 
plastic vases; there is no meet! (o say anything 
about the Protecarinthian and Corinthian, for 
tlie was written at the game time as Neor- 
corintina, which is mow the standard work on 
Corinthian, Mie EB. R. Prine deala with East 
Greek vais and pladtie vies. “The execlience 
of ber work i well known from the artiche on 
Naucnatite pottery anil the Clasvification — dips 
Ciramigue Antique; bul the Corpus is tm a 
linger wcale with full quotntion of parallel, 
descriptions and dating, and all the fragments 
@re referred! (o their shapes, ‘The discimsion of 
the Clavomenian fragments with ithe locus in 
the vineyard is particularly good, Po add two 
notes for whiat they are worth: TH. D. i, ao, a 
rifezence to Beazley, BSA, xxix, jh. 105, th 4, 38 
needed; add 'alio Blinkenberg, Lindh, no. 967, 
and onein the Manchester Museum ; x, 14, there 
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are two amphorac of thi type in Lausanne. Ty 
iv very much te be hoped that: Mise Price will 
continu: her invaluable work, J. D. Beazley: 
disrribea tlie Attic black figure, ted figuite aie 
black ware; nothing need be said about this; jt 
fulfile war expectations. “Tho black-figure frag-. 
ment, I, H, i, ot, joing a fragment in Man- 
Chester, Ae a whole this fescicule mikes no bot 
text-book for the study of Greek vases, 
T. BOL. WwW, 


Die Hollenistiche Kunst in Pompeji: Band 
Hellenistiache Tinche, Zinternan- 


on: sti plates: and $4 “Uhustratiins: Beilin, 
and Leipzig: W. Mes Gruyter, 193% 100m. 

In the fifth. volume of Hellinmtic Art in 
Pompeii Dr. Pernice gives 4 detailed account 
of wn interesting though seldom noticed branch 
of seulpure—garden furnirure.or ornaments. — 

Two vatictics of table ure distinguluhed :. 
the typically Roman creation with two aolid 
supports, often elaborately carved), al the narrow 
ends; and the simpler kind resting on one 
central lew, the loef deconuted: with linn’ heads 
reminiscent of Sime spouts, 

Much new and interesting matter has been 
collected about stone and clay wall-beads and 
basins and heir support. “Che influence of 
lerracotta prowtypes in'South Taty ancl Sicily’ 
is duly cmphasised. Numerous references ate 
given to the eepresentition of these -basins on 
vases, both South Tralian ant Attic red. figure 
The similarity bernween the ou um!) seme 
Attic grave stetaj of the fourth century iy also. 


‘poticed. 


The last chapter deale with metal: cheste 
decorated im relief) and their atone: supports 
The Socrates and Diotima relief with the 


‘pendant centaur is once more discomed in full, 


and the more natural interpretation ts adyocaiqd 


instead of Robert's ohacure wuygeation. 


The text if most careful amt accurate, and 
is fully Ulustrated by an. excellent collpetion 
of photograplis und sryeral scale irawinwgs. 


La Pittura Ellenistico-Romana. By (i, F. 
‘Rageo. Pp. 94, with too plates, Milano; 
Treves, rgo9. 

Professor Rizzo's acenunt of Graceo-Roman 
painting may be described ap conservative in the 
beat scnme ol the word. Unlike some tecent 
writers on the stibject it does not attempt to 
alter the main-oullines and introduce new hypo=: 
theses, mere ingenious tan plausible, to explain 
the admitted difficulties of his theme, On the 
other hand, he does not timidly acorpt ihe con-- 
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ventional version of the ory and refruin from 

ne a personal opinian cn disputed polnis. 

Fils Gone te aharehivie the beat elute coettane at 

Graceo-Koman painting availabe: and iii value 

6 greatly enhameced bry the two humdred excellent 
plates which UWlustrale it 

A few pointe of detail poem to 28k for commun, 
Professor Bizxo remarks that Vitruvius pub- 
lished his book om architecture before 2g ac. 
But he meztions the temple of Quirinus {iii_2. 7), 
which waa not buili ii] 16 tur, andl on the ether 
hand knows of only one stone theatre in Rome 
(ii 2, 3}) gother was bolt iy 14 o.0., and so 
we may asa thai hie book falls bedween these 
two years. The wage for the eeentled third 
atyle te thus dated about ten years later than 
Rizzo euggrits, He is ight, however, in poins 
ing wus that it was already antitipated in, ihe 
House of Livia god the Farnesiow boww, whose 
dreoration) belong to a class by themselves. 
halfway berween the second and turd styles, 
He ja alee entirely justified jn euverting ihat 
though the jhind style contains Egyptian ele 
Mente It existence aa a pictorial mode iy due to 
ttalian inveniiveness, Like otber writers bin 
soem toanake ton much af the graffita Tce 
trod in the Farnesina house Is it rewlly likely 
thar the authoe of sucha careful and elaborate 
decomtive scheme ahould hove scrawled his sig 
mature it ey inconspiciouy # place? Rizzo 
tepeaie the familiar It highly diibiews gurs 
thar we may see the. hand of Suodius-fLudius m 
the garden-ecene at Prima Porta, which, in- 
cidewally, he repreduce: fram excelent phot 
graphs ay well aa from the bedevilied chromo- 
lithograph: in: the aiatite Dewtenifer. But heode- 
clines, ery juclictoaly, fe metition the manwy of 
Purrhasios and Zeuxte in discwsing the mono 
chromes on mathle aluhe from Aercuhineum. 
Lndeed his restraine in starTang, comer tures ne to 
the style Of the great tmeealigrphers a exem- 
plary: Gur too much space in mearly all hooks un 
ancient painting ie devoted: to thee |iaxardaus 
and froithess epeculaticun, 

The plats are well chown. Thicre’is a wele 
oot view [PL iv] from the atl mpuililishies! 
Republican howe on the Pafatioe, “There arc 
many interaniag parallel yeoricns confronted, 
It caly vesuaing, however, to adel dad phe frag- 
ment from Hoeroreale [Pi ii B) is mot in the 
Britizh Muscum. kK. i, 


Corinth X; ‘The Odeum, By Osean Beonnee. 
Pp. xiv-- 154: 16 plutes, tao figs, Cam- 
bridge, Mias.: Harvard University Press, 
ing. $5. a 

The American publication of Corinth anakes 
steady progeeta. In thie wellaillusrated mono- 
HSV, Lit, 
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graph we have » careful description of the 
Odeum, identified from Panwanios by B, A. Hill 
in igo7 and thoroughly explored by Bromecr in 
iqey7-o. A detalled account of an apelin 
theatre hos always ire peculiar interes, which 
in the nt case ie cibanced by the omnes 
with whieh, the rehuildings anc: Iransbormueticos 
of the Odeun can be dated 
Gn one point we are doomed: wo diuappoint- 
nent, Philottreitus describes the Odeum as 
rooted fike {te cuter at Athens, “These rooft are 
a problem; how were they supperted, and how 
muuch of tue trilding did they cover? We hear 
with regret that the remains at Corinth yielded 
no evidenee on (hese pointe: eo trace uf a roof 
remained to reward the excayators, On the 
geucral history of the building, they contradict 
eeraan he He: tells uw that the Oeleuns was 
Wulli by Herodig Attiond swe onow Iearn that it 
was built nearhy a century before Herodes, who 
did no manre than give it a thorough embellish 


uent, Fifty years after his reeteration came 


another reconstruction, when the orchestra wad 
converted inte an arena for shows of gladiacors 


or wild beasts. “The em of the tullding came 


through) fire in the bite fourth century, 

Among the small finds attention may be called 
10 the fragments of a culrassed statue (p. 125), 
of excepthinally fine workmanship. 


Fostachrift eu Franz Polands fimtundsisbzig- 
stam Geburtstag, Edited by F. Zonpe- 
MAN. Pp. viii 248; portzait, 5 plates, 5 
figures in the ext. Leipuig; 

1992. (3.60 m. 

No fewer than fifty-eight scholars hove con- 
tritubed to thiy special. puumiber aff the Philer 
logizche Woche, and. ihe table of” contents 
includes papers on almost every-scction:-of classt 
cal wtudies, We tirietly refer to those which fall 
more imneliaicly within dhe provines of the 
FHS, Vn the seetion: on Rpuraply, Riirte’s 
idemification of the casualty list of Argimean im 
iG*, i951, and Milnether's diecmaton of the 
new hymna from Epicure are phe dengrat 
liema: in addition, Mereag restores iwo epi- 
grams, Hiller yon Graenringen irene of jnacrip- 
tions fran Sikdnes, Preiecrtans prulilisiics « 
mavical amulet, “The cmnly Hellenic paper it 
ihe historical section if Kolbe’ Problem of 
Athentan firencsal poluy, Eight papers aredevoted 
to Kumitgeshiite : Misa Bieber publish @ 
Rocothin cup, von Bissing av Alexandrian relief 
OF ue deity Wil double axe aad thuonderbolt, 
Schrier a atatuctte in Dreden; Birt discusses 
thie quperairucture of the Altar éf Perganion, 
vou Gerkin unfinished Hears on saeco, 
Herrman the comedy mossica of | pian 
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Lippolt a ogelief in Copenhagen ineoibed 
TTACVAE TIEGEENE, Rune! the relation of 
literary tradition to wrtiatie represeniation.: 


Sexual Life in Ancient Greece. Ay Hani 
Liar, Truelated by J. H. Fare Pp, 


xV-+ 557; a2 plates, London: G. Rou. 


lixige & Sona 13s. gan 
This (ranslation makes ‘accessible to English 
readers a Work Which Inthe Gero original has 
uttained o Commilerable repumdtion. ‘The wuthor 


diligently collected from the whole range ‘of, 


(eck literature the passages relating po sexual 
Hiterconn jan enormous labour, inwiew of the 
freedion, indeed enthiwiaam, with which | the 
Greeks dreused the aubject. Thi miss of 
hoiterial f® arrunged in ovo parts: the first 1 
general, anc deals with marriage and the lie of 
women, the hinman fiowre, feativals, dhe theatre, 
dances ancl games, religion, and the erotic cli~ 
ment in Greek literaturc; while the second is 
devoted tn heternsexun) love, dnasturhation, tri- 
hadian, prostitution, male jjomeyexuulity, and 
perversiona, The treatment te detuched snd 
scientific throughoot.. “There is a. commendable 
absence of special pleading iter lor or against 
the Greek attitude to sexual relations; expecially 
(athe section on male bomosexuatity there ie 110. 
attemph cither te jastify ot deprecute a morality 
so cromapicuoisty lifferent from the average 
standard of tlie present day. : 
The tranlation is excellent. In one respect, 
hiweres, the English version fe morkedly inferior 
ii the German, “Che original edition aay illus 
trated wrth a tage muomiberof pliotecraphe fron 
fittle-known oy quite unpublished objects, eo that 
even thee: not primarily eomeerned with the 
tubject-matier uc) ihe book of a ‘valuable 
mopertory of mew material, Tle English edition, 
on the ether hand, fs much less freely iusrrateet 
from perfeerly well-known documents, most af 
winch hove only a faint bearing ou the meter 
im hood. 


Einlsitung in der Altertumawissenachutlt, 
Edited by Attuin Gikeee and Entawp 

Vol. DO, Part 4) Griechinches und ramischss 
Privatiaben- By EF. Peestce. Pp. 8, 
1990. 9.24 mr. 

Vol. 1, Part 3: Griechische und rémische 
Kunst. By A. Rumer. Pp. to6,  tagt, 
‘lm: | 

“This seties of studies, written-by experts for 
derious student, 1 businestike, uptodate, free 
from al) taint of popularity, and invaluable to 
these who wish to get information ona branch of 
drchaeology other thiti thei own, Bot itiy one 
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thing to produce # concise account of Greek ancl 
Remay cemestic: life in B> pages and another tu 
compress Minoan, Greek and Roman art and 
architecture: into 106) pages. "To succeed, as 
Rumpf hes done, ha brilliant achicvernent: to 
plan awh au undertaking was, on the purt of the 
qdltors, f mistake. Architecture, ot any rate, 
should, Jike numismaties: have been reared 
separately, Ite inclusion necessitates emma 
eleewhere; and, aimee a book on Greek ant which 
has to refer te other becke Gir lie: Uhistritions Is 
alremiyata disadvantage, the resale is that reader 
and writeran: severely handicapped. 

Tn spite af-ihis, the writer has given ut an 
excellent eomimary dnd presented |e various 
sections in wuch 2 war an to make a definite con- 
tribution tour knowledge, 1) in, indeed, the 
value aml intersat of each vection that has 
mainly inspite’ our wish for less coneise beat 
ment. Moreover, the book would liave been 
worth neqairing for its iibliography alone: 
though each ofus might make suggestions when 
we come to the lit of reftrences on our special 
subjece, we tom. to those on dlicn subjecté with 
gratitude, All the sanu, Robertson's Greek ond 
Remo AvAilectory and Lawrence's Helleniatic 
Sealjture should not have been overlocked, 

Whereas Rump! has included more than we 
would expect, Pomice haw given a less than we 
cout haye wide, His hook is divided inte five 
chapters. “Che first deala with authorities and 
general questions (a very: pleasant essay), the 
second with Kouses, the third with dress, the 
fourth with marriage, birth and death, aid abe 
fifth, a supplement, with Homerie weapons, In 
the preface be egploins thereasen for some of (hee 
Limite Tue tras set, convincing we that (tie right 
and lige! to ecclude trace, ayrietlire wel the 
position of slaves since they belong to eentemii: 
tet domratic life, But whar abour education, 
medicine, atmaements antl, above: all, daily 
life? Tt is @ rather dreary aud incomplete 
picnire thar is given of the ancient Greeks and 
Roman: they are hom, dress themaclyves, buile 
a howe, uke n wife, die and Have a finer. 
How well Pernice dou lave litightewed (sete 
existence fs shown on page 7 by dame chiarmit 
descriptions ol ecenes on Greek vaecs; tt | 
Jove bees Letter to show us how to find our 
friends at work, at leisure, ut school of ut Ue 
doctors than to have devoted to Homeric 
weupint @ chapter which bm, au excuse for 
appearing it all, since ermour ani watiare do 
not come within the scope of the baquiry,, 

This chapter does, bowever, like all he rest, 
Miustrate the suumilaes of Pemine's imethed; 
that judicious combination of {literary and 
archaeological evidence which he advocates in 
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the preface. Allsectiony, inshort,are adimirable, 
aod the only cantion that » reviewer cam add to 
hit recommendation of ihe book is on. pre- 
hivtoric quctions: Jia, for iwtence, misleading 
to mugetst that round and oval howe-forma were 
displaced by rectmular houe-forms owing to 
the dominance of the Gretan-Myomacan 
clvillation (unter ler Fferrscheft dee Repliuch- 
mpphenischen Kutter) even if (Cretun-Mycenacan 
be miki i a wider sense thon in usual. Again, 
Pernite ought 19 indicate at what stage his 
Greeks who tre Actaeans and pructised crema- 
tion (p. 66) invaded Greece, for they arrived in 
time'to bold the palaces of Tirnyne and: Mycenac 
ue 15). It is dangerous to theories on: pre- 

historic miciil questions even for those whe ere 
well soquantted| with the latest developmurnte in 
archarology, Finally, a series of references on 
Minoan Crete without ihe Palaee of Afinor iv us 
surprising as a biblibgraphy on Greek vases with- 
ott the same of Beazley. 

These points, bowever, do oot affect (lie main 
then of the book. Tn matters concerning 
Clasticul Greece ood Rome the treatment secs 
wholly adequate: 


Vol, Tl, Part 2. Miunzkunde, Hy K.Rycitisc, 
Py. gy. doqe. Bo i 

Tit a most enccessful account of Greek 
ml Korman niuminnatics written for the clissical 
student whe haa mu) aperial knowlecdge. “Phe 
whele growl ia covered in thirty-seven pages, 
and while such compression docs nor make for 
nasy rraucburag there ar¢ ni serious omimiom, The 
auljert is treaved continwiusly 4 iy five aection, 
the fire of which drala with the forerunners of 
coinage ond the tast with the Roman Empire, 
and te cath section.coins are commidered junder 
the heli of material, wright-etandard, type, 
ete;, and of their artistic, political and economic 
significance. The treatment |e balanced, con- 
cee, Fel, where nocesary, detailed; ane if the 
geirtal presentation, lollawing conventional 
littes; Talla rather on’ the conservative aude, 
capecially in deaimg with the carly Roman 
Repoblic, this ss emily aa it-ahould hie in a work of 
thie nuee, whieh, with ite useful bibliography, 
cai be eoantidleieity recommended. 


Vol i, Part 3; Der und der 
hallenistische Stant, By V. Eunexenna. 
Pp roy. gge. 5 im. 

‘This hook conmuins chapters on the gemoss of 
tlie Crock city-state, tn lis sncial and political 
flunlutiona, is executive orgam and functions; 
ow the federation: of the classical and Aclicnmtic 
Periods; on whe foundations, struchire arul Furn 
tions of the Hellenistic monarchies, As un 
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ihtrodimtiion ta the sturly Of Greek: constitutions 
it i exectlent, Te ie: well proportioned, oni, 
Ttlreskingty moderate amd guarded in ie state- 
ment, Though it—of tiecersity cleats itl 
types rither thaw iudividuals, it makes allow 
ance for the great diversity: of Greek conall- 
tutional practice, jm cocogniacs the oomdlict of 
differest ideals of which that practice was the 
cH bower. 

fn the chapters on tie Polo of thie clasmecal. 
age Pref. Ehrenherg-laye atress on the emotional. 


factors in the development of the eity-stae— 


religion, aml the aristocratic’ ideal with ‘its 
‘agonal’ pom of vinw. Like Hasehrock, he 
holds that all cities, not excluding democmees, 
tended ty coonomile ponrasiticntn, but he supple 
mente and corrects hit predesesor in pepre- 
senting this attirude as one of sentiment wo bess 
than af calculating policy He rightly: anpha- 
sives that the Pulis was not wy wbytraction, but 
a society of living men—licnre the readiness 
with which (reeke—the world’s unvlividualiom 
per execllewe—eihmiiied io the ees wih 
ovttea., OF the eliv’s political lnatliuilems, he 
attaches duc importuiice to the Counctis, which 
were ever mor indlispersable to dienmcradies 
thay Ws oligarchies. 

Theugh the author adinite the bporidner sof 
the Minoan cloment in Greek religion, he hardly 
allows for the posible infiuemnor of Minow, sacial 
institutions, Fle is alen somewhat reticent about 
the cHeets of tyranny upon the social structure 
af cite. And he docs nor give ful) creel to 
the early oristocractss for suppressing the bloced- 
lew! atl private war. 

Te the section on the Aellenittic monarchics 
Mrof. Ehrenbeng repress these ne being oem 
tially a cave between Greve Macedunian 
and Oriental institutions, ia which the elernents 
were muxed. with much practind) good ‘sense. - 
His discussion of kingewonhip, the imporiiner 
of whith he ty ¢aerful not ti exaggerate, is 
pdinirably well biliinewd ane Jurlicicns. 

iv vopipyy.—Che virw that Ptolemy 1 at fret 
roquetted with: Alexander's ideas of racial 
equality dies not seem tres} on mlfficiently 
sinong evithernoes aed it be doubtful whether the 
office of “tier ever bocanrm 2 requiar.one wi any. 
Hellenistic smomarchy (Cocradi, Saf) Elimistic, 
py. S56 if), 

hi ci 


History, By Mf LW. Laservi, 
at 485, Bouton andl New Yorks 
D.C. Heath and Company, 1992. 84:40 
Professor -Lavaner's work as an historun: is 
ready well known ard highly valued. His 
Surog uf docket History, on which, do ee prelace 
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telly as, the present work in based, fiw been 
favourably reviewed in anany placee—in this 
Jive! among oihen—and there i therelore 
handy any peed jo repent (hat Profesor Loser 
thows the soundness of jutlament, the range of 
interest and the felicity in quotation thatwe Tuave 
learned to expert from him, On the general 
plan of this new beok same criticion of a less 
favourable character is demanded, Tt i en- 
titled" Greek History * word. in fect, @ large part 
ofthe heok (pp. t41-995) ls devoted to that 
subject in ite ordinary limited uaie—irom. cies 
the Dorian migrations to the death of Alexandre: 
in thie centes) section Professor Laistoer hos 
some root, thouh nome toocmch, Lo interpret 
Gareéce for us inher politica! life and civiliaation. 
Bur what are we to say of the proportions of a 
work on ‘Greek Histery* which devotes igo 
pages to the Bronze Ave and the great Kitwrleme 
ofthe East, and precisely 61 pages—only 25 of 
them. purely historical—to the world after 
Alexander? “The extended jae of the term 
*Greck History.’ is in itself open to exception, 
We are always tisking scrigus confiion, if we 
stretch the qmaatygy name “ Greck “po ie wim 
posible capacity, But, if we do extend it at all, 
We mid? treat the eeque! oe fairly as the eielusle, 
The world importance of Gteece depends on the 
fact that her oom-ear did fall into the grounth 
and die and bear much frit, Alexander ii a 
beginning touch more than anoen We hove 
no doubt thar Professor Laistone understudy 
thiv. at leaet as well né-we do ond only suggest 
that, if his publisher, for practical consideratinins, 
okked for a book of thie type, he himself should 
lave inaivted on. a less misleading nitle, 
H, M, 


Staateform und Politik: Untersuchungen 
anf griechischen Geschichie des 6 und 
5 Jehrhundoris. By HM. Sciam. Pp, 
203. Lelpxlg; Dieterich, gqqe, yl om 
This. book examines the political terminology 
af the Grecks, somewhat om. the same ‘lines as 
Prof, Myres’ Politics! dint of ihe Greeks (with 
which the auihor-does not show acquaintance), 
hut with special reference to thelr interstare 
relation. Hiv omin conchiwien iy that the 
Greeks of the seth and even of the fifth centuries 
appited to- ther relations W chivalrous’ oF 
"agemal” (oe should we say * sporting *?) 
principle inherited (rom ihe carly city arido- 
eracies; Init that From the tine of the Pente- 
cantactia, ain more especiilly sine the Pelogwin- 
noran War, they began te rezurd warfare and 
diplicucy a6 something more of # bnniness: 
and that in the fourth ecntury even Sparta fell 
in with the new movement and adopted a mere 
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calculating foreign policy, “Mie eventual change 
in the Greek political outlook, os defined by 

Dr. Schacter, might be compared to the tran- 

sition fram mediaeval to mexdern, Europe. 

This presentation of Greek politics is. chal- 
lenge to thowe scholar who attibute binding 
interstate obligations and schemes for (he 
balance of power to the -pre-Peridean Crenka, 
Like other aviempts.to reduce Greek History to 
4 «mmple formula, it does mot do full justice 
fo the ret! variety of Greek politicnl experi- 
ence. We may ath wliether states with mumri- 
me and commercial interests retained the 

‘agonal * deal omdiliuted until the fifth century, 
whe Whether cities whose life had been turned 
upside drown by a tyranny could revert to the 
political standpomt of the pre-tyrant govern- 
ments. Yet Dr Schanfer docs aoreal service mn 
reminding us of the general loowness and inr 
formality of the early inter-state relations, and 
in warning wa against 8 rigid jurstic comecptiian 
of such inchoate union as the Pelopornesian 
League. I porticular, he provided vuluahie 
new information on the progress ror inilitary 
to political alliances, from. armistices to Treaties, 
from informal to: formal. arbitrations. 

The following ore mere details. —r, Schiaeler 
sates that Clewthenes disfranchived ihe’ newly 
made citizen of ibe: tyrant: period. (po rng). 
But in Aridiotle (both in dhe Politics and in the 
Conttituton of Athens) Cleithenes appears. ia 
exactly the opposite rile, The grants of fron 
chine made by Arbens to: Plates it 497 and to 
Samos in qo5 could hanitly have been intencleal 
to atrengtiver the Athenian army [jp igg); the 
inerement of soldier from theac sources would 


have bern negligible. 
M,C. 


A History of the Greek World from 323 to 
46B.C. By Mo Came. (Methum's Mintory 
uf thy reek and Romes Wield, Vol. ELL) 
Pp. xvi-t- gg, with 4 mapa. Landi: 
Methuen, 1992. 135 

This ihe first vehime to appear in @ new 
series of volumes dealing with the history of 

Ancient Greece ant) Rome, publisliedl by Mass. 

Mothuen @ Coy in the wake of the CGrniivitige 

Ante! History. Lt will be of great interest 10 

compare the tw serics, ws they can he aensile by 


‘ate, and to note how far the greater unity of 


command in the Methues, series can make up 
for the farmithables array of mused seholaruhip 
Inthe Lorger Chunkridee work. 

Dr, Cary, whose choico ps: general Editor 
gve8 a long way towards commending the work, 
is himself reapeansible for phis first volume an the 
Hellenistic Age: He lianliea Ji firmly anil 
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without apology. Lt leo critical age in Greek 
development, vite] to the importance of Greece 
for the worll—more important, from. almost 
every point of view, than dhe much better studird 
fourth century, Tt myuat be stuctied therefiere for 
ite own sake sind for ite natural interest, ever if 
the imperfection of the ancient record makes 
study harder than ane might have hoped. We 
do not remember to have read anywhere a 
better appreciation of the Hellenistic Age than 
this of Dr. Gary's: Ut forms the happiest of 
introductions te the book, 

Dr, Cary bas followed the plan of tracing the 
history in a single line of narrative from the 
death of Alexander to. the end of the firet 
Renerstion of saccessors, but of then tlealing 
whl) the history in successive spctiont, grouped 
geographically and chtonclogically. “The whole 
cof the political ficid once covered, he fille in the 
backgronned of Hellenistic life by noting the main 
characteristics of the age in war, economics, 
actence, art, literature and religion. A number 
La rompticatod details are clealt with more closely 

and ibe book closes with useful 
tise of. dynienties.. hiblingraphy and index. 

The merits of this careful ond well-thovelt 
treatment are very high aud for mmatweig th any 
minor defects, Dt. Cary auceeedls in. giving 
tome degree of coherence onl Meany jo 
the chaotic generation of strugeling ambitions 
after Alexander's death. He fajthfally recorle 
the troublesome etal) of such pecurrent trimbles 
as the Svtlan-Payption wart andl makes on 
remember, if not the detail, the permanent facts 
over which the fight mged. He notes the points 
at whiely the impact of Rome was felt ane judges 
the western * barhariana,” iinet with any apecial 
kinedirsa, at Jeast without thie distiner favour 
of injrstion which the Greck historian ix often 
lermpted co infiee inte hie comments. In his 
chapter on special phases Of Hellenistic life, he 
handles 9 wide material with full manery and 
often in a few eemntencet oper apy w wide and 
distarnt prespeel. 

The piccetnedl treatment of dhe Tater period 
will mov completely satisfy us, but it ouch 
vasier fo Griliches if than to sugges) @ better 
alternative, [tis not ety vo fini! the historinnl 
connexions that link up the separate parta imto 
an jatelligihle whole, Perhaps the Hellenistic 
period actually lacked the unity exential 10 les 
treatment ae a whole; yom unifying 
principles are still to. be found: The syle is 
fresh and vivid, occasionally marred by ecven- 
tricitive or even eetual mise io words. Very 
occwionally, We find « curious willulness of 
thuught:: on ps rq, for exemple, we read "The 
Syracusan scamen, who oo dowht felt tine 
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interest inp comvoying Pyrrlus’ runaways, lev 
themaelves be completely beaten; of their 
Tre vessels, fo were gunk of captured.’ An 
mtonithiog deacniption of what looks like a wery 
gallant a¢tinn.. But, dieanwhile, we owe @ real 
debt of gratinide to Dr, Cary for a learner] book 
that @ nevertheless fight and enlightening. To 
thainy it may come os & revelation of astonnhing 
advance in or knowledkgn of Hellenistic Greece 


itt the last geterntinn. H. NL 


Hellenistic Queens, Hy G. H. Manumay, 
Pp. sv} 249, Baltimare; Johus Hopkize 
Prosi, nog: gs. 

This is an attmctive and well-ihutrared 
book and s. werk of sound scholarship and: 
historical research ut the same time, Jt socks 
to study the lives of Macedonian, Syrian, ‘nnd 
Egyptian queen and to eatimate both, thrir 
personal qualities and jhicir power and positinn, 
Few will quarrel with the fin cantentign, 
that, however powerful tndividual. queens may 
have bern, in. Maccilonia. amd Syria: tley had 
ne legal equality aval only after many grnera- 
tiers obtained it in Egypt, Thin when ihe 
Syrian, queen Cleopatra Theo meued come in 
teqjri2r wc, she did so ae negent for her #m, 
hut, of Mise Macurdy, fnllowing Kabewtelt, 
save. Cleopatra VIT (the Great) wan the only 
princess of the howe of Prolemy to -exercise 
@ fight of coinage af het own and not ae repre 
wentative ofa king. “The book la ehe a defence 
of the queers in géneral ogainat the indis- 
ciminate condemnation of Mahaffy. ‘Tey. 
were not all fratriridal maniacs, anderen the 
met urderou Were oo wore thu thelr 
met-folk. Thelives of these queens are treated 
in theee chapters, all well ilhetrated from 
Inui, vases aid poins, First, we ave the 
Macedon queeis frore, Olymplis, he * erin, 
relentiess queen, of the author hanpily de- 
scribes bier, to ‘Landine, wife of Pemeus. In 
the ercond chapter wr heave the Seleuril spices, 
of whom the mow otible ia Cleopain Thies. 
"The tong third chapter iadevoted tothe Prolemaia 
queens, the beantifil Amines, wite of Ptolemy 
Philwiciphie, the welbkknown Benenice, wife 
of Prolemy TIT Tuergetes, nhout i900 ic, 
Cleopatra Tl, who greatly increased qacenty 
power, then the long-lived ond. doniineering 
Cleopatra F], until finally we come to = fine 
dtudy of the great Cleopatra VIL. (A ahirt 
chapter on Cleopatra's Hea and an Epilogue 
eoongilete this earch! and Well-dscamented 
survey. Prof Marurndy moyes with rue 
twelve Cleopatrat and four Ariinoes; but ‘the 
average reader would have welcomed a table 
of dates, 
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Sidelights on Greek History. By Manor N.. 
Tou, Pp. 06, ‘Oxtird: Blackwell, 1992.. 
ae. Od. ¥ 

In this delightful lirte volume Mr, Tod. has 
collected three public lectures given by him on 
the liiatoricul volue of Greek inscriptions, In 
thur first chapter he carefully assessed the strong: 
and the weak points of epigraphic sources for: 
hittary, and illustrates his points from a number 
of notable tex, In the second. chapter he 
roviews the methods and results of Greek initer- 
fate arbitration in the light of the epigraphic 
evidence which id our chief source of knowledge 
on this gubject. In the thinl chapter he deule 
ino wmiiler manner with Greek clube. “This 
last chapter in particular isa welcome addition 
our Engliah literature wa Greek inseriptiors : 
to many readers jt may reveal en uisupected 
ami a highly attractive feature of Greek life. 

Ht the whole book will be read with pleasure 

by beginner ii search of a guitle, and by more 

seasoned travellers ina reminiscent mnoedl. 
M. Cc. 


By L. yow 
Pp. xib+-b20, 
Buchhandlung, 


Wuaanowtrz-Monriennour, 
Berlin; = Weidmannsche 
O72. 4b 
Ln cevliewinag tle first part of dis delmmivable 
work, the writer of the present notice exprrased 
the hope that the second volume might be 
prepared forthe press by some competent hand. 
With admirable prompttude this wish, whieh 
many in and out of the author's own country 


mitst have thored, hoe bern fulfilled, The 


greater part of Vel. it, we learn from ihe preface, 
was teady, or nearly ready, hier publication: 


Hotes, fragments of rough draft, and the recorded 


ntterance: of Wilimewite himself, fimnikbed a 
Title group uf those weerest to him with suffichent 
taterial ta complote the whole, omitting indeed 
scyeral cections which would have formed part 
of the work had lus wulhor fived another twelve 
months, but by no means giving the coffees of 
tore ora paichework. We lave bere over six 


as ae Fane the bes of Wilamowitz, scaily: 
ni Tala 


win word: unc fir tho Wer arnast 
thank the piows care of Ginther Kliffenhaeh, the 
editor, and those who. hetped Tim, 


The seope of the volume, trom. the beginning, 


of the claaléal epoch to the triumph of Clhristian- 
ity and the disappearaner of Greck culture, le 
wach that it teacs o» through tolerahily well- 
known territory, in which the available facts 
alwava bulk fairly Large in prepertion te the 
necesiary conjectures, mid sometimes if is possible 

te achicve @ meurly complete. and authentic 
hey Here, eveti move perhape than else 
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where, Wilamowitz" great lemming, penetrating: 
insivht and sturdy, one might Almost say: 
puguicious, Common-scise stood lim in gece) 
stead, 

‘Togive an. account of all the notable things in 
thie volume would extend the review past any 
reasonable limiis. T iherefore confine myself 
sticiy to indicating the attitude taken up by thie 
wither on controversial topics, wheres!’ there arc 
plenty, cinitting the mumerous asides in tive theny, 
of emendationa, interpretations ‘of Titersry, 
cpigraphical and. artistic material, and excursie 
of all serts which would. alone make the beak 
well worth reading and remenibering, 

He begins with a section entitled Panhalyniwiiy: 
Gitter, under which heading be includes herocs 
a4 well as gorda proper, pana ea eo 
that although bero-cult om very old 
menon on the maitiland [not in lonia, the 
choice of particular heroes to worship is Mm many. 
places much later, thie result of epic influence, 
Agamenmon for instance und Mencliia possess 
ing themselves of Mycenac and Sparta at the 
expense Of the real Jocal culis, those of Perseus 
amt othe Toston. He definitely gives op 
(Pp 20) the Dorian otigin of Hermkle, [ry 
Apollo, to whose Astute origin lie holds fiat 
[p. $0) he eres (p, 27) the bringer ofa new 
kind of religion, # revelation elanimg abroliate 
validity. “The ‘Gropogipw of Eleuars ray have 
berome, tut certainly were not originilly, 
Demeter and: Kore; they were primarily deines 
of marringe (p, 45). The signifieante «af the 
Mysteries for the religions life of Greece has beer 
much exaggerated fp. 59). What brought about 
the reception of Dicnyaas was principally the 
enthisivstic adhesion of the wolmen (pe OF). 
Prometheus ia * Gberhaupt das Geschopl eines 
Dichters, nicht der Exponent emes.Glaubensg * 
eis) Accrying iced of research ia a itady of 
the distribution of proper, expecially iheaphertc 
nome (p. O06, m9), Orphiun had foe theme. - 
strable influence on Plate [Pe Top sq), Steel te om 
mutter of whith very litte is knows, for must 
moder work on the eubject does little but darken 
counsel; “go hawt die Kritik aufdem grioide 
iteiluter Kaitiklosigkert" (p. gua). Aaklephos 
and all eoncerming hin preent i with more 
puzzles than ever, lot until the end of ihe sivth 
cenwury he wos nota god, nor of more (an loeal 
importance (of qouree ap Tikka, sot Epidauros 
as Yel), p. 227; vind the bast words il Sophokbes 
meant imply that Manthippe or some mcmbinr 
at the fanuly, nor himeeli, had derived some 
benefit from ihe god and therefore a sucrthoe 
Was dwing [po sgh). When Alevander wen Lo 
Ammon and asked for em oracle (the question is 
(iscosed: io the «cconmd section, Weltgeliung muna 
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Nudergamg dey Hellenismas), he was simply and 
completely sincere; the ides that he wan mot ie 
undeserving even of diseurion (p65 sqq.\. 
He was not 2 Greek and in réligivui niaticra diel 
not think fike one, Fortuna Primigenia, Touwis 
pucr, is slinply and solely a berrowing fiom 
Greece [p. gob, mn, 05 injured by falling into ibe 
old mutake that promipenie mes ihe game as 
mpwrsyiwea}, Erot and Fayche have nothing 
whatever to do with Platonic love np the winged 


soul of the Phusidrus (p. 4655 * ein Liebesverhalt- 


ni von Eros und der Seele it fiir Platon sinnios, 
undenkbor"}, [nh Enoperial times, comperor- 
worship wae the one cult that really mattered 
ip. 490). ‘The respectable, lout still rather un- 
important Tileusinian Mysterio: had demot- 
tiribily been much altered since older days 
(p. 478 aqq.; this section deals with Resurntion 
mond Uniirgang. dea EHellenentumes). 

It is not to be supposed that all between these 
few references conaiate of nem-polemical state- 
menié; the Getthat, among other things, T have 
left wronenticned brilliant chatacterisations of all 


the deading philosophers and other important, 


wrilery: is enough te show the falsity af any wth 
idea, [twas the intention of the author to bring 
his subject down to ts fitting close; the triuonph 
of Christianity, aod to givea sketch of the new 
faith ant!) the reasons fir ite miceess,, OL plats Lest 
part of the scheme only afew fragments have bern, 
published ; 
regret what is and nut remain oesing. But 
we have caw to be grateful that so much woe 
ready for publication, ond that it tia been 
prodinced se speedily. 

In comeclision, jtinnot to be fiengotten that the 
bootie la well Indexed by Hiller you Gartrinwen, 

H. J. RB: 


‘Golt nnd Hélle: der Mythos vom Descen- 
guskermpie. By Jome Kanes. (Shien der 
Bibliothek Warburg, XOX). Pp. vil 36h, 
Leipag and Berlin: Teubver, 1932. 35. 

The Jinutation oF this Form! te Hellenic 


studios euikes it tier inrpomithle to review: sul. 


‘a work adequately, for it ie o study of a religions 
idee beginning in the Cayent and wtill vigorous 
in tiediaeval Europe. Uy atnpertance for eer 
tain developments of Greek, or Groccr-Roman 
ihouweht, however, ia too considerable to wliow it 
to be neglected cotirely.. Dr, Keall began by, 
studying Christian, apocalyptiy sritinws, aml 
noted thatwhen these-drali with the Harrtiaving 
of Hell they bore «strong resemblance to certain 
passages ll the two Senecon tragedies dealing 
with Heraliies, This arcumed his interest and he 
pulhed his tearmhes further, although it ine 
‘volved trespesting on ground where a classical: 


they.ore good enough to make os 


S17 
pilologis: most feel] homeclf pomething of an 
intruder, [rt is manifest that he dees not and 
caunot claim to speak aa an expert At «mee on 
auch matters a¢ the Babylonian logon! of Ishtar 
atone end, and-on German mystcry-plave at the 
ether, of the lang eens, Yer with good eens 
and conmutiation of che best availible authorities 
ouch may be done. Starthup fron ile Christian 
writings, both canonical anc apocryphal, he 
traces tiie threads, im the poroiles and the 
narratives of the Passion anil v ithe withe 
field of post-Apostolic writing, witch lead hy 
one route or anativer.to the familiar clayse of the 
Creed. He then raaminue: Egyptian, Buby- 
lonian, Jodo-Traniin, Mundiion, Manichnean, 
aid finally Jewish tradition, including such much, 
distussed) jomsages ad My. 24/9, °7, Bpere wi of 
Apyowry bate, anil 0o6/9, 45, on ewetpeg Tito; 
yeecty anh pokey mbes: cull Tie 
having asembied al] the sources fie can fil for 
thie the G2 which hreanppescs ultimately Babylooan 
but steomely owilified: by Persian influence, of 
the vidlent mirance of « ind tnin a lower 
realm occupied by hostile power whim he over 
roms, he passes [p, ao3 =! to a discussion 
of the forma assumed by it in the classical wert, 
hi can liardly be said to exiat in early tires: the 
reviewer thinks the author a frre too ready to 
find tracey oF it in such figures ay Typhem, whom 
he supposes Lo. be somehow. related ao ‘Planes 
(py x64). Bathe is certamly right innot finding it 
in Homerw passages like O 17p and ¥ 61: even 
the wounding of Hades by Herakles ia not 
euocily ihe sumer, at any cate bn the Homeric 
form (E995). But af we come -to Hellenistic 
tines, the reecotblances ae bow. mumy and joo 
chee forthe conmesien to be any fouger denied. 
Thus the epigram of Lolli Basses on the degsih 
of Germanicue (A, P. vil, qj) seomede alincal [kee 
4-delibernte allman to dpony wibas of. doors 
tpou, sund Herakies, ite and ow of Seneca (lor 
exainple in the epinxde of Claciie in the stewed), 
often behaves ike » veritable harrewer of Hell, 
Hardly enoimch user ie mck of Orpheus in this 
wniesion. Tlwe link heaween Hellenistic aed 
pre-classical § in te bee nought. aeeeneding be Krall, 
in the inystereneligiona, with ther reer 
figures Of pullcring ate) dying, bor ultimarnty 
truant gos 
It may be utked, fiowever, If Krall ling :tiot 
fegtocted the possilulity of the theme belonging 
rather uy widelen thats io any form of a tapes 
Another point to be further considered 
i@ whether the original Detcetit waiin all Masry a 
timmmphant attack by sumerhing like materia] 
force ned net rather Ue employment of sopenor: 
magic; # nuprestion made by Mise Bursinin jin 
her treatment of the same theme | Falk-Lore, Val, 
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XXNIX, pp. r1g-g2), Tf as he promises, the 
author publishes more studics of this fertile theme, 
it la t0 be hoped that he will consider these ameng 
other matters, Mennwhile, his work & af 
permanent value o¢ a collection of excellent 
matterial, discussed with penctration and modera- 
tion, Itanay be doubted whether anyone better 
qualified! ty deal with the remaining materials 
and the further problems can be found. 
H. f, R. 


De Priapo. Scripalt Hanes Haaren. (AGVV, 
xxii). Pp. 5394: 3 plates of illustrations. 
Giese: Tépelmann, rgg2. 17.50 m. 

{t might easily happen thet # lor work on. 
Priapus would be either a deadly dull enumera- 
tion of the places where that god was worshipped, 
the authors mentioning him, and the known 
representations wl hin in art, or ele a morhid 
and unclean book, dealing with murh foulness 
unter a thin venecr of scientific or phildlogical 
‘Wniterest. Dr, Herter, who for years hus made the 
phallic cults his apocialty, haa triumphantly 
avuided both dangers. Shirking ne difficulty, 
giving all focts in full, and treating, where 
necessary, of the most delicate matters in # forth- 
tight Latin style too plain to give offence, he hv 
contrived to produce a wholly delightful work, 
one of the very best thar this excellent series has 
giversus, Me knenes thot to worship the genera- 
tive power in nature ie & clutractetistio of simple 
people, such as the carly inhabitants of Lamypsa- 
kop and its neighbourhood were: he recognises 
the Large element of sheer maiveté in the country 
cults uf the god in peat-Mexandrian times; end 
when he ucter the presence of degenerate 
filthy-mindedness in some of the more sophisti- 
cated works of lare antiquity, he je cantent to 
tention thar |t is there, give the authors credit 
for any wit they may show, and pass on to 
emething more profitable, How much solid 
wark lias Yone ty dle writing al his book may be 
eatimaind when we note that he lists five Insnwlred 
art monuments; the extent of hie reading may 
He judged From pp. 47-49, to take » random 
sairple, int which he cites soane thirty-five works, 
ancient and modern, in five | 

Of the primutve cule itself, there i not very 


munh t6 say. Or. Herter’) theory ie that. 


Pringus lied « demble origin, springing from a 
venerated stock or tree and from a deified gas 
(PP. 4 4+, 266). This accounts for the ahape 
ot the numerous wooden Priapl, which might 
very eaeily develup out of u tree-trunk with «a 
phallus added ; it also accounte fur the pramin- 
ence Of wees, the original victims of the god, in 
his cult amt Iegend. [t seems, however, to be 
somewhat unneressary, since a mamen of fertiliry 
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might well be embodin! simultancously and 
indifferently in the fertile tree und the pros 
verbially histiul beast. On p, ary there Is 
pethapy another \ idea, the: 
explanation of why Priapus is sometimes god of 
travellers. The god of partons might wad did 
readily hecome the guardian of their bountliitics,. 
# sort of Terminus; in this capacity he might be, 
and was, ued ata convenient block on whith to 
carve such information as the sire of the extute; 
being thus nor tlike » miilestonc, lie might 
become & patron of wuyfarers. Bue surely a 
shorter road to the same goal is firrnished by hie 
frequent association with Hermes. 

‘But, supposing the above criticisns to be well 
founded, sach aro many limes ent- 
weighesd by the sterling good sense which marks 
the book as & whole. Scarecly a page, where 
literary evidence is discussed expeciidly, ia with- 
mit Instances of the scholarly insight of the author 
and his wholewamne distavie for far-fetched and 
too clever exegesis; As atte instance out of 
many may be mentioned p. 240. That Prnpus 
orcasionally guards sepalchres is known, and the 
symmboiian ik obviows enough. I does not 
follow, Hertsr rightly says, that, for instanoe, the 
long series of Priapt in the Porta Maggiore 
bwsilice has any sepulrchral reference, ‘ quass 
wero Destrd setate, ubicumaue erucifixum: cone 
spicias, sepulcrum esse oportest susp ts 

The work is divided into # number of sections 
(Grammaticoram de Priapo testimonia grauis 
sima—De patria Prizpi—De pomine Priapi—De 
fabulis Priapeis—De monumentis—De Priapi 
timulacris—De Priapi offciis—De Priapi cultu 
—Quar rationes Priapo eam aliis muminitus 
intercesserint) followed by s1 exewrsws dle Petronio, 
which bricily poitite out some objections to 
making the wrath of the god the mainspring of 
that euthors plot, andl three indexes. ‘fo the 
reviewer, the bext reading was furnished yy the 
many discussions of the reading and interprets 
tion of passages in minor works of Literature, 
principally poetical; te author hae a pretty 
taste in epigram and an eve for the rola 
joke. “er the fong and meritorious 
af wor art te by no means (o be negicc: 
iy -manee sis thie ree Mebanteal wecrets of te 
rac, development and fital fall of the eyti, 

H. J. R. 


Hienrecht. Ry Watres G. Backer, Pp. 
mt 363. Munich: €) Ho Beck, 1oae- 

16 om, 
This volume appears in a series dlewdted to 
the study of ancient law in various aspects: ant 
its aim is to establish 4 comparison, as regards 
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the law af the family, between Plato's: pro 
nouncemente in the fue and the mecertained 
principles of the Athenian und other Greek 
emtes: “The author divides his subject imilee 
three main heads—muarriagedaw and the statu 
of warmest (thie i the longest ane ement elaborate 
wee thon) | of relationship and the position 
of children: and matters of family property, 
inheritance anil mdoplion, Hu method is to 
expres Plates rules in legal language feome- 
times mther more precise thas) the text wenalel 
seem To warrant) oud to adduce: parallel’ oe 
contrasts fron) laws actually obtaining in Athens 
or elsewhere, Shrewdl conunenite are nffered 
from time ta time, os on Pluto's incomitency 
regarding equality between men and woe, 
and) his * Utopian" denial of property-raghi to 
minors; but titthe wr pathing de attempted in 
ihe way ‘of comcliedens, The bol 
commends itself, rather, aca well-documented 
record of painstalang research ina field hitherto 
unexplared. A valuable bibliography in Ape 
pended: anel besides @ full subject-index « 
table of references to: the fey cthances the 
wellness of (he book aé x companion to that 
work. 
Bb. T. 


Stutiien sur Entwicklung der platonischan 


Disteltik. By June Srenzee,. und exdi- 
tion, enlamged: Pp. o08 Leipzig and 
Berlin: ‘Teubner; 1931. 02 on, 


‘The greater part of ili volume af papers is. 


taken up by the long essmy etutithedd " Arewe und 
Daercais,’ reprinted from ihe first edition, 
which appeared “in wgr7. The aborter: aracy, 
‘Literariache Porm anil philowephische Gehalt 
dé plaronischen Dialoges,” dealing raainly wit 
the problen: of the Matonic Socraceé, bh ales 
reproduced, “To these are now added three 
papers which hive already appeared in perindi- 
cals— Zur Logik des Sokroteas,’ ‘Ober den 
fusummenhang des Dichterischicn und Retigid- 
act be Piaton,’ and * aa Problem der Willen- 
freilieit it Platenismus,” Ae ihe genera! ttle 
of the beok Indiraivs, iie suiher’s altitude ja 
evolutionary throughout, He distinguishes tie 
amainly tthical interest of the historic Socrates 
from thom developments ity logic and meta 
physic which sliould be atteilueed bo Plas, 
‘He claims foll-atiention for the elements of 
portry mytiand retigion inthe digtogues, wi incti- 
eating -genine and importint interests of Plate, 
Who tndst allio tiv all oeans Lie placer! io his own 
age as a typically Greek thinker, The ‘Jost 
eaay ts @ porticuledy iweln) analysis of the 
question of free will in the Platomin system, 
insisting ipon the interaction of the ethical and 


\wpon Hellenic wherein, 
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intelioctual inotivean, While somnof the auihie’s 
Particular pronouncements may (be oper to 
question, the whole work ts highly stimulating 


and sugipeutive— 


Db, T, 


La philowephie de Plotin, Hy Esnte Bateren: 
Pp zie +189, Paris; Boivin rt Cir, 928, 
14 fi. 

Thar book, which reproduces p course of fec- 

tured delivered) at the Sorbonne some ten 


years 
tuo, it on interesting studly-ol' che" divine things * 


of Plotinua, the Soul, the Intelligence and the 
One, ML. Bréhier's purpose being to expound 
the corr of Plotiine’ thought, jie deliberately 
cotfines himself to *intrlligibles' nd Tergees 
any dircusion of the sensible world, nature; 
matter and evil. An interpretation of Photius 
by one who Th pot amnly a translator of ie Bi 
reel, but ale a ditinguidbed authority om. the 
hitary of both ancieny and modern: philosopiry, 
cannot fil te command texpect M. Brthier ia 
a strong advecute of Oriental inthuenee apen 
Motinua, Phe near-Eastene religions with their 
saviour-geds were indecd wholly alien wo the 
though af Plounus, am) phe Mithraic * solar 
thedlogy” in criticised In the Armed), but the 
Moth dectrme of abzorphon in the One a 
reach resembles the teaching of the: panihacy 
that, according to M, Rethier, i: is difficalt in 
this case to rule out the direct Influenne of Lodian 
The pom has often 
been made: befor, Mystica) union, the ow 
megaira, the puperlotity of contemplating to 
uction [a devtrine which eotoes to the enden 
of Greek philosophy as a positive relief after the 
weary momiliam of the Stole age)—all these smcp 
have owed something to the doctrine of Brahmas, 
But this cammot! be proved, and there da litthe 
direct evidence worth.anything. Mystical minels 
work ba teeth the saine way all the world over, 
fol the mystical experience (apparently not 
common it the GraceoRoman world) once 
given, adequate materials forthe philosophising 
of it ecrm to have existed ja mative Hellenic 
tradition, | 

M. Beéhier stresses the difiicuines of the Ptoti- 
nn Lntelligence., If in sometions an objective 
system of articulated ideas, sometimes # spiritual 
attiinds, which deliberately eneptles iteell’ uf 
every ‘object thar mourhe hineier it gelf-comceen- 
tration In the letter aspect if ie virtually 
identical with the One, which MM. Aether, udopt- 
ing Hegel'e view of Plotinus’ meaning, hole to: 
be" thoughnwhich does mot think, * subjece with 
out object,” “pure wubject’ It fe extremely 
hoalothial whectliee ie 9 A lepitionate: interpreta- 
Hon of the Cine, which, if we take Plotinod at 
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his word, mut pot be deseribed os giyihing 
whatever. Theaides, it mny be suspected that 
the conception of « pore subject would faye been. 
of load interest ty Plein than (t vad to Hegel, 
An interesting feature of Plothns’ Untelligible 
World ia the presence there of ideas of individiuals 
—& deplorable heresy from the aomdpoint of 
orthedow Platenism, as M. Bréliier join cit 
(p. 105), bur, we may add. perhaps the most 
emphatic assertion.to be found, im pagan Jitera- 
tire of the nniquenss: of hnman peremaliry. 
No two individuals, save Plotinus, have the same 
rewon-principles, “Must it not then be the 
case that abgotute identity. (berween indivictuals) 
eotun only in ancther world period, brat im this 
there te wo alwolute identity?" (Ave. VY >. u 
od fe), Plotinue here accepts the Stoic deetrine 


ofidentical world periods, a point which is seldom 


mentioned by writers on this aythar. 

A good point is mace by M. Brébier when be 
says that to the Greek of the third century A.n. 
the spherical mmoverse of the pililosophers wirh 
ite meat mechanism of rotmting spheres and 4 
sibhinary world determined by the contrarices, 
hot and coid, wet and dry, had lost its power to 
sinmilate the human intelligrnee, There was 
Ho’ mystery ‘whout tt, nothing fresh te be known. 
The age. however, had o ereat inieredt in the 
marvellous—astrology, telepathy, charms, curi- 
ou facts of matical history, etc—and this side 
of the thought af the perio i represented in 
Plots by the® syinpathetic imagie * oid" action 
at a didaver,’ which be so ofterm wey to. cx- 
Main natural plienorena, * All ihe physics of 
Motinus are directee) toward we-swolkinting tlie 
vote of the murvellous, Everywhere tliey point 
te mternal aflmitics, due tothe «ction of the soul 
and concealed: beneath appearaticcs *.(j. xvi), 
For distutsive thought and * sclentific' puasoning 
Pion showed a general aversion: ‘Gontem- 
Plation, whether sensible or intelligible, is the 
keynote of his pliilowophy (fp. xvii]. He haa no 
objection whatever to describing the intellipihte 
in terme of the senaible (p. xt). Ho sp 
indent) as (hough the intelligible were only the 
denaible reisod tou higher power. * Lie ¢menébe 
intelligible est précistment cette face intérieure 
dis choses, dont la connaissance parnit éirc, bien 
plutht quiune abstraction, une sort d'appro- 
findiscment de la sensmtlen” [pv], Ms. 
Brehier's Introduction, from which theee quote. 
ther wre make is throughout extremely intercst- 
ing and sumgcitive, and the hook be a wholir will 
be fbund a most valuable aid) in. the sturty af 
Motinns, 

I- H, §.. 
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lay 
A. J. Brock. Pp, xii 296. London: 
J.M, Dent and Sem, 1994,  53.. 

A volume on Greek Medicine is a very sound 
widition to the Library of Greek “Thought, for 
the art af medicine among the Greeks (and this 
jocludes the Grocks of the Rana period) ruriles 
aniong the greatest achievements of (hai rare. 
‘The relations of Greek medicine to Greek culture, 
and ootably to Greek pihilormphy; are imporant 
in any complete study of Greek civilisation, yet 
it is surprising how very few acholars have even a 
addding acquaintance with the great writers on 
inedicine—somn very worthy people ane: not 
quite clear whether Galen wrote in Greek or in 
Latin: This book of translations of selerted 
pesuges is, therefore, an excellent introduction, 
anil | should serve, we think, oF eo Ineerve vo 
u more detailed study of these authors, Hippo 
erates, Galen, Sorams, Diddoru Sicuhe und 
Atime—to mention thoge included. in the present 
volume, though thes matics hy nomenon exist 
the list. 

The editer and publuhers of this sevied were 
very Jovtunate in their. choice of Dr. AL J. 
Brock a4 transtator; he thas, of course, biready 
nude himself known to ucholars by hie excellent 
edition of Galen‘s Watwral. Fuentier in the Lorh 
acries, the first complete tramlation of any. of 
Cuiler's works into English (Linacre, dt will he 
remembered, translated into: Latin), ane 

For such task Or, Krock combines the esdegs 
tla} qualities of seholar and physician, wd this 
enables him to interpret with » happy feliciy the 
mind ard cheating of his author, fin to bin, 
as to Hippocrates, Soranus and? the others, 
‘disease iy a pyovess rather than a state.” ‘The 
trandution Is done with painuaking shill syd 
accuracy, amd the style flows caaily along, 

Not the least valuable part of the hook is the 
Tittreduction, in which he treats the c=cotin) 
points in Greek medicine, giving a hort account 
of his. authors and of the evolution of the various 
tchooh af thought, the Dogmuatists, the Empirics, 
the Preumatiat, the Methodists and the others.. 
Te is obvious that this, written as it is fren the 
Tocical point of view and with: ample regard to 
premit<day needs and practice, should be of 
great interest’ to all who are interested im 
micdi¢ine aa a atienee. "The fundaruental tener 
of Hippocratic medicine (and this dominated the 
whole course of the art in Greere), that the 
Physician mut consider bie patient av 4 whole, 
and not as a collection of scientifically nuwed 
parts, that lite “a constane interplay between 
organism and enyitonment,’ and that when this 
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balance ja didturbed in dixeane, (he organise 
tends of ite own inherent powrr to react and 
regain contrel—all this iy Fall of meaning today, 
when ihe speciatetion of quedicine tends to 
conceal the fiidamental fact thai the patient is 
after all x complete organic entity, 

The exiratis are chosen 10 ilhusirare these 
underlying principles, and to dhow haw thie 
brilliant’ pioneers sought (6 apply them in the 
pructus: of whar they. called. their ‘Act.’ The 
lectins fram, Hippocmtes deal with his 
arrount of the progrest of ancient medicine, tf 
man's adapiation to. environment, and with 
observations on pathological conditions, ‘The 
extract from. “Tinicydides contains his farnous 
description of the plawue, while excerpta eto 
made from Plato to Dhiutrate what ihe learned 
anlator torms * Bio-peychosis” and * Psychio- 
bicsis.” Aritotle is placed under contribution 
for his biologiza) investiqailons, and Rufis of 
Epheris displays the subtle akill with which the 
practised physician investigates his patent, 
There. ace, besides, shorter extracts from Dio- 
dorus Siculie and Amin, But mow of the ex- 
tracts come front Galen, and thee ehew the 
multifarious activities of that master-mind. We 
hear him discoure brillimtly on the phil 
sophire-medical achoole of hie day, on the 
decadence of medicine at Rome, on his experi- 
ences asa successful practitioner—mehuling his 
association with Marcud Aurelie andl Commndus, 
Hix views on physiology, on the vital frees, his 
rejection of the atomistic theory, lis arceptance 
af the pocuma hypothess, hia intensely releo- 
logical outlook—all there ate off interme and. very. 
fiom interest, Hut jhe most Geeimting 
ace are (hose i which he fays hare lie aoul— 
his serec of awe and reverence before the great 
(Oreiter who designed roan's wonlrous frame anil 
erecta! ihe starry firmament, his Sintec and 
heroic outlook ‘on life and things, his scorn of 
Aohet ond pleavare, ond his fraswstenee: on the 
cultivation of wisdom and sel-restraint—all give 
i picture ofa mole Beller, an idealist, vet no 
drewner. Such a revelation shows him to be 
far removed fiom the popular misconception 
svhiicly would IMald lite 10 ber [athe better thana 
lever charlotan. “This displays him ua *in- 
doubtedly one-of the great men of history,” 

Hinge texts, it ie oted that Dr. Brock fos 
tainly wee Chie for hid qralartions of Hippo 
erates; thi, of coursr, ly an ‘excellent edition, 
hor some of these treaiiges have been edited by 
Heiberg in the Corpar Medicotam Grrr | Yo, 

1.4, tg27).. Anil though the texts of Gulen from 
whith: Dr. Brock. has mude his gelectians ure 
in quite-« satislactory comlition, if tune) tbo 
déliniteed that Kithn, especially where |e follies 


Charticr’s readings, is not always @ reliable 
guide. Puture editor of Galen canant alford to 
hegiect the modem critical edition, which to 
appearing all too slowly. . 

He 


The Works of Pindar Tranilared, with 
Literary and Critical Commnittaries, by 
Lawn Rrowaap Fawn. Vol) 1: Trane- 
lotion in phythoiieal pree with bterary 
comments. Pp. xit-- 489) 6 plates, Val, 
Di: (Gritical Gommoentary, Mp. xxviii + 
42, Vol TIt, Text. Pp. 184. London: 
Macmillan, ra3o-iqye.. yo fir. 

Tn ender to evaluate this inpcrtint work it da 
necessary jo realise wharitsers outto be, Ttdice 
niet profess to fachudle all of Pindar gam jalnizeuls, 
but cinly the Epivikinns wad thowe fragments, of 
and new, which’ give: ua an appreclalile and. 
intellighleamount of what Pindaractually wrot:. 
Henor, for gzample, the text of Pacan iy begurs 
atline 11 ond the tamlation wei6, fr done ot 
preiese to discuss in detail the MS) tradition, but 
refers io the published works of Schrocder and 
other authorities for amet Of this port of the 
matter, merely giving an outline of us wrenesally: 
accepted mevulta. For thes reason alga the text 
had nf apparaiin oriticos, but mectly conyen- 
tonal signs inilicsting s conjecture and @ corme©,- 
Hon; important questions of reading arc, ‘of 
coarse, discumetd in the commentary, tt ie not 
# Manual for young students; Vol) 1 may be 
wed by thas: whey know uo Greek, if ihey desire 
to find out what so Tamouw a poet had to aay, or 
it may be taken aa port of the commentary, 
Voli, UP and TED are definitely for scholars who 
are willing to spend same trouble und Uioughy 
on deciding exacty what Pindar meant: and low 
he ead it, 

The reviewer ie of opinion thar within thee 
e¢l-imposed limits Dr. Farnell has been very 
soccesiful, aud-ihat the book must be added to 
the shart lat of thie works which je Serions. 
sident of Pinder or of Greek lyric poetry in 
geooral, must consult, Tneidentally, it prnvliles 
the only English commentary an the whole of 
Pinclay (with (he excepticns already mentioned). 
Tria now no loner necesuey, in turning from the 
Lpintkians to the langer fragments, to reiert to 
the appropriate volumes of the Oxyrhynchuw 
Papyrtor ilu: sumerous other Collections af like 
nuture. . ae 

The text is conpervatine, and deliberately wo, 
for the exiter holds that the MS, tradition, 
while not faulilea, it conrparatively ecliahle, a 
very large proportion of the alleged corrupiivn 
(apart from mere mdsinterpretations of tie epell- 
ing of Pindar’s day, to be set tight by inter- 
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Changing o and a,» and 5; and the like) brine ree 
iere than misunderitandings of the sense and 
Grammiar by modern readers, of attempts tia make 
the author observe a stricter strophie eorre- 
spamilionne thom there is any. sufficient reason for 
thinking he did, Not many new reodings ane 
attontted; in Pyih. iv, 100, the old. conpecture 
awyoh ie printed (given in some oditions af 1, S$ 
under dom, but mow dropped); Ny ix, 29 dius 
What scene to ihe trviewer a palmary cmenda- 
Hon, or rather interpretation af dm MSS., 
weotow ipreoaperc: (the traditional readies are 
foupterc aml tpestawe, whereof the former 
might very easily lave arisen under the hands of 
a good eaily Hellenistic copyist ‘whity had 
EPAMENG! before him, and the second by 
itacim from it), Pacen vi, 50 filly ihe actu 
we vat comething which iy within ihe Mera 
ledge only of reveniing goda (votre bent) gly 
title cope Evertdr, ppoveley Sdutixate edpaly), 
and the birds whey they set ip ae gods Ar. 
dius Og?) claun to kntw pier olende ylianiv 
TW &Ge7 Arittophancs knew hie Pindar and is 
quite as likely to be alluding to him as to 
Hesiod, especially ay ie mentions «. partiontar 
cope, namely Prodiked, whou: speculations will 
be tee longer necelatl, 
The quality efthe frarelation has been yariqusly 
Jodged. “The medium chosen, rhythmical and 
somewhat archaic prose, is unddulited|y the beal, 
uniti| thete arises some poct of the first rank wha 
is abonce 4 muster of Greek and of the lyric mctres 
of Engtish id-bo modest as 09 think bis Lime well 
spent in reodering olf. poems instead of writing 
newoenes. Lake memiwlilt, wo mot only have 
@ good anil (houwghiful setting forth of the sme, 
batsome cchoof theaound of Pindar J give onc 
On iwe itor exampies; O. li, yo rom 
These, then, fare along the read of God to the 
foméd haly place of Krenos, 
Whiere airs hen of Ocean are watted! round 
the Ista of the Hiesy, 
Aud Howere of goid arc gleaming ilinre, 
‘fom, enrth's children, bor from radiant 
ers, 
Others the water's nurslings ; 
With chuters. whereof they enwreath their 
hanes anid twine gartands for dear brows. 
Anil the opening: aymptiony of the Nemes, 
Hail, Ortuyia, 
Howering- branch of tanita Svracuie, 
The coorh of Artemis, Delow sister-ble. 
Good taste ly shown by aot allwsing those Greek 
nates that have no mituralived Eneligh form 
fo beowrttecn as ifthey were a rather odd wort of 
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Latin; peronally 1 diowd have left Keoiags 
onlatinied, mlongsicie of Polos and the Heruk- 
Iota) and Danaol, but no two ure likely 
te qigree whine the /boundary-line ought tb be 
drown. The general effect, at leaat to the pre- 
aent reviewrr's tar, tn lolly and dignified, theugh 
luctung the prodigious vigour and wealth of 
music of the orginal; and so far, no one has 
frome muck nearer hun vhis, Details it is casy 
to quarrel with; for instance, wae it well to de. 
prive lamos of his bed of gilliflowers and lay drier 
on * yellow and porple rays of vioiete” (O. vi, 
35)? 

Toveriticise the commentary adequately would. 
necd m.scrics of notes-aud articles rather thay 
Teiew, for of necessity it ix full of controversial 
matter, Bat 4 few general remarks may be in 
place bere. It confines juself to: elucidation of 
the text in those places whore the translation, i 
showing how the editorsuppores the Greck ought 
to: be comstrucd, leaves something yet to be 
explained or itself needs justifieation, Hence 
such matters as grammar, metre, antiquities mul 
the howard dined one point which might reason: 
ably he eaiseel in a series of lectures or in a work 
like Witamowite’ Pindiung (to vehich, ws isnateral, 
frequent reference ismade), are dealt with ouly 
su fir as is weediol to the matter in hand, For 
iratance, an OL i, Fo-H5 we have a very brief 
charactensation of Pindar’s handling uf the henry 
of Oinemads and a doxen words about the legend 
itaell; By has ne totes, but the Translation (* dire 
peril calleth not for a fsint-hearted juny") shows 
how the editor would interpret it. Oo vil, 59 ia 
Biven @ (welve-line note mouwly defending ihe 
tromlation; hut O, ix, 28 has well over a page 
mierpreting the tun of Pirndas’s ATHRIINAE TAL 
N. i, 2g hus about asmuch; Nii, io Maver much 
space by simply met Teporting a deal of imi 
posthle interpretations sah wiht conjectures, all 
Kees forgotten: Nuvi, G5 law ales w long note, 
which, with whe help of the late Dr. Norman 
‘Gardiner, at laat makes the pene really clears N. 
Vib and its Companion in olweusity the Sixth Pacan 
receive the complinient of a thoumhiful. coy 
(Vol. 1, pp. 203-19), besides notes on particular 
difficulties, wheree! one, linn 44 aqq., ino rood 
den! tesscned Iyy moding and wiking whe trnulble 
tu explain what Tindar wrote, Gx, Bodtndy 
(prea. purtic.), nor what various readers have 
fancied he wrote. 1..¥i (¥}, 57-4, on the otturr 
hand, points out that there is a diflicalty and 4 
Teal one, which it needsdome knowledge of Greek 
tose ancl note tinckearup. And soon through- 
aut; the reviewer has found no caus to. wish the 
longer notesshorter, and alio has found no place 
where a tolerably competent reader lias uat 
complaint against dhe brevity of ihe shore 
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comments, In general it may be said that Dr. 
Farnell butt, besides the combination of poetic 
serer and comunon sens: without whieh itis hope 
Jest to Interpret Pindar at all, jnstinetive sym- 
pathy with the poet's point of views for surely 
all the witle differences between Hoiotia and 
England do not destroy the real likeness that 
existe between the * eagle of Zeus" und a higli- 
minded, country-bred English gentienan, 

! have purposely mot included remarks on 
points of disagreement, since 1 hope to dincucce 
somect them clewhere: forinstance, IL tuke |, ii, 
$5 quite differently from Dr. Farnell and think 
Kimeand every other commentster [have come 
across wrong on Frag. 19 (eae, ado’ 
wivttes): here T prefer to record my deliberate 
opinion that this is now the standart miecrprota 
tive edition of Pindar, as Schroeder's iv the 
standard work on the tect and Witanwwits" thie 
indispensable geticral treatise ori the poet. 

H: J. R. 


The Agamemnon of Asschylue: 4 review) 
text with intrxtiuction, verse-tranilation 
amt critica) notes, By J. €) Lawson, 
Pp. shvii-- 168. Cambridge University 
Presa, i032. 153, 

It would be easy to cdisparagre this book ‘oti 
the obvious: grounds that the text haa been 
altered int the interesis of the editor's conception 
of the play, That wuld be unfiir; an editor 
can only emend in accordance with hia view 
ef the meaning of the whole, Mr. Lawson 
-_ emeniled very frecly, andl his coneepinn 

of the meaning often differs from that of muwnat 
readers, but his methods, while they give him 
wide Liberty (see Lutrod. pp. xxi-xxix), are 
logical enough. If nobedy had ihe ctorage 
of Wiis convictions, Eewer mistiles wend be 
made, but scholarship woul greatly suffer, 

Tn his intreduction -he criticiees, as uiler 
have done, the theories of Verrall, and righily 
eonsiders that that editinr built far too onerh 
upon the * discrepancies, expecially the arrival 
of Agamemnon apparcotly the day after the 
Fall af “[roy. He also rejects’ Headlisy's thenry 
thitt a Tape OF tister Ly tis tee aoa ai line giz, 
heheving that Clytaemacstra in |. 278-279 
never meant to imply that Toy only fell) the 
Previons wisht, But even accepting his rercder 
ing: Cites, Since when in eoetl hath 
Him. lam despoiled?* Oier. * Smee that 
carn t, Peay, whenee spn thi down," 
thu: Mrioaiales it that Clyigemmesira belbeved 
thar ale had got the ewe within twenty-four 
hours of the fall (qp. 1. g20):and exrtainly she 
does not appear to mppose that the Greeks 

mre already wn their way eek und almost 
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ae Bd yap np cles portiies § curmplas 
444) 

To examine the textin detail and extunate 
the value of Lawron's many conjectures weld 
be alos tak, Aran tamplewe may niention 
SuPes: Mi in) yo, which gives wood sence urul 
few the grammar, bor the orginal error 
cannot biave bom palarographical : i obpawoy 


“pip of the muntsctipts is therefiine anid a0 have 


been aglow dn éufect, But why should anyone 
want) to fel! us that rain comes from the-sky? 
Another case of \wrotut concordance in our 
text ocouni in pin—126.. Lawean takes beyiery = 


Aoyleny at a masculine word (Byzantine keylen). 


reads yhres, aml so explains the gender of 
Moti. Fur the uve of a musculine word 
to -denate a feriale hate he campores 4 Slug 
éoux, where, however, the additian of G4 
toiker all the difference, Sach twtunees are 
a fiir sample, neither the best tor the worst. 
The editor lua a Uking for new Gr late words 
and forme, also for grammatical potnta, yet 
he vearté off his notes with a romoark on groomer 
that i: quite weer, 

Yer. when all le said ail done, a new edition 
of the Agamemnon never comes ame: ond 
the reviewer, who whore: Mr, Laweon'e feelings 
vibouwt the difficulry off lecturing ot it, would 
have no heutation in telling & student mew to 
the Agamemnen to read) Mr, Lawsen's meet. 
and trumlution right through before applying 
himself! po miore detailed and ccchancliaiadice 
atudy, 


A History of Later Grok Literature from the 
death of Alexender in 323 B.C_ to the 
death of Justinian m 5665 A.D. By F.A. 
Weert, Pp. ix-+ ai, Lomlon; G. 
Routhedlew ane Sind, pqye. ifs. 

Proftewor Wrights book will ratisfy rather thay. 
stinouinte curiosity, “hie tm as ip ehould be, Tt 
ih convenient bo have aumomary history of post. 
elawical Uterature at haw, and probally meat 
readers will decide that they need mm more 
‘hey will be right. The author makes golant 
elforty on bebulf of hiv guljjects, tait—onera 
Juclicct ovis Cerrurom > bey are mol woth trusting. 
‘They never wert, Exceptiom, ino doubt, may 
bonaned Bit forike cost part this Uteramre 
of magazine @rticls, magagine poctry anil 
icboo! becle is a chreary waate, With how Lari 
Hiteratuce we feel that, boc oa it in, sonnet hing 
wall come of jt: when the life hay Acatied the 
howdy will fersitias the yround, Greek Jiteratare 
ia str thoveughily drsicented that 1 wll wet eeon 
render thatservice to the next age, Wy this 
should be woofs a difficole oot fi pope: ways 
Wisquirting question, What made the tater 
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retitines of antiquiiy so dull? Rhetorical 
education? Dark of eariusity! The methgls 
of pulilication? ‘Tbe opening gap between the 
written ond ihe spoken limouage? Viewed tn: 
Vhia Tight, even post-eclassieal [teratuse acquires 
a Ceriain, if pathotogiral, interest, T wish that 
Professor Wright, having written thi compact 
amd fuer report af his juurney throwely jhe 
Willers, would append to itan emxsay on the 
firaning of i all. 


Lee hymnes de Callimadue : commentaire 
explicati? ot critique. Pp. xi 4 282. 
Callimagque «t san wurre podtique, Fp. 

634. By E Caney, Paris: de Boccard, 
reg and rego, 
are Pwo very welcome: volumes. "The 
Commentace i the tutaral complement of Caheir's 
Bude text aad trandiion of the ffvenstt, onecl 
Heel, iy turn, has interaction at VACOLe prcdiiie 
with Culliemque, Por cach Hymn on introduc- 
tion, aided by sectional notes, deals with dare 
and occasion, litecery type, ane development of 
thenw—a series of moat valuable ane [lumindte 
ing discumions, Thre explanatory notes, to. 
judge from frequent sampling param, are -hocid 
and reliahte,. Caben's touch is boih tight and 
firey: anil that syntax is larecly transferred tn 
Callimegue has some ad ce, Still, one feels 
the need of notes here for (e.g.) det with arcema- 
tive (1) $4, ccc.) und 208" Sees (11. 6>)! anid some 
optatives (ea. a) 111, 66; fV.-a4b) naticht tudichiilly 
have been expluimed fy alte. ‘Pragection ofa pre~ 
Pesitien ie much: more common iy earlier poetry 
than 1. Yn, suggests; and the transference of 
appositional words too relative clue in Hes: 
Brg. 160, so wptly invoked to setile the rewtling 
a0 Logs, hae parallels in D1, (ise £V, a5, 
and Frag, 1f4 Schn—alao, I think, in TV. sat 
30. where Cahen's interprenution scems dubious: 
WE, 54:9. da an example of happy anentation 
bot 'V. 123-4 9. leaves a doubtas to liow he views 
Tit af angural maternal, i 
critiea! Conuments are these on 1 at, TV, 12, 
249, ond TTL, Go-t—athie laa uhandoning the 
Built text, ws ho does also at I, 3+ 36, Bo, HH. 72, 
dT 299, V.-38, 191, cetm in TV: 268 and 
wtepopios In VIL poq aight have had éritical 
notes; and the deiperutn oiy wb VI, 133 still 
Await satiiantory solution. 
imesue is always valomble and a1 times 
brilliant. Much of the book necessarily deals iin 
controversies; mach of it, again, breaks free) 
grounil with a theary of the poet's literary doo 
Hine: and how ihey were put inté peoctice. Tn 
both spheres Calien is scrupulously jienest, ate 
4 the main he cegsone with great acumen, He 
begine with « Lift of (Caltimachus, tracing the 
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Mages in his carrer, with their purative dates, 
and asiguing 10 this or thar poem itn lace here 
oy there init. This receistruntion atin 
luting reading: Asn whole it relies, inevitahly 
and confrwedly, mainly em peobabilities and 

ésibilities, ond but litle pn exact proofs, 
ae a general assesment is not easy: atl bi 
should be noted that several positions depent 
cach. én several pleas, sy that onjection ‘of an 
individual phew will not im Tuself invalidate abuse 
particular position, Much of the whole ID find 
quite credible? bat here are some. difficultice— 
(a) Callimarhus may have heen poor wien he 
wrote Jivee To [p, to), theugh tH o4-6 uve wet 
the personal-touch: so clearly ay (ee) Hom 
Pemeter 4i4, nnd at best seem no proof of poverty, 


But why "still young * (ibid, ? > "This idea, like 
the other, is atumped only as‘ probable’; but, 
oven at that, one would welcome explanation, 
(4) Frag. 444 Schn, cannot fairly be used powardy 
duting ihe defie without evidence that it elope 
to that poom; Dut Caber offers ao auch prof 
(PP 19) 99), and po gs. 1, obliquely allowing 
that jamsily the Aafia was not‘ faite d'aur seul 
coup,’ Weaker ihe inference Jor which he Lies 
the fragment. 

What he process to) say of Callimachius’ 
literary polemics should be read in cojumetion 
with the later seetion on ‘Literary Ideas! (RR 
309 eq¢q:), in brief, the poets warfare is held 
to have heen waged chiefly agalut the votaries 
of Antimoaniiog, and the tussle with Apollonius 


vo have occurred late and bere—tu use the 


lawyer's plrasc— short, sharp, and. decisive.” 
Pp. 28) aq. etress inter alfa that to the Hesindic 
bequest of didactic" iim’ Antimachis ane 
lis successors had done harm by udidings au 
amorns ¢lement; ond Callintichus' recoil in 
the lei makes the Cydippetragment, viewed 
as & lowe-tale, cold: and licking in psychologinal 
armilysig. ‘That whole section ie nich in good 
things, wid peaders will probably count i. the 
heat part af iio book, 

Preceding it @ a full discustion af the extant 
Potiica) rermming, Here. special mention miny 
be made of the chasification of ihe Spigrwm ; 
the trortment of ihe Mex a4 being, ju effect, 
an enlarged cepigram; and. the chapters on 
Ffrmaew and Acti. In thie last, Cahen ps perhaps 
at his critical heat in witering salutary warnings 
to Would-be reconstructors; and his ow sible 
elort gives, U believe, im right grouping to Fray, 
eee Sein, whether it actually came jury after 
Prag, 194 + 119 or wot (pp. rg>-f), - B. COhey, 
2079 be regard) asnot having belonged to the 
Artia—errtainly pat to Ube poeny's orginal form 
(PP #74 sq). Tt is good to find him insisting 
thir dudprupas oGtdw dulce may fave had only a 
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berticuter application’ [pp. 175, asa). A few 
éomments and ooticnma may be made om this 
chapter, (a) That the Argonauts’ Return 
fuive belonged to Book I pethage dues nat de- 
pend, fore p. 11a, only on Fg, aia Schn. “The 
Argo’ keel, ¢alled gavieces by Callimachus, 
was a! Dodonacan wheel (schol, Lycophir. 1914) j 
and Epaphroditus in Dodoma (Fray. 24 ¢ Sehn,) 
may belong toa note about it. (6) Sehol. Ji, 9. 
145 preebaldy pointe te P. Ory. o68o, I. goer tive 
‘Minne anil the Gocalitts, Cahen, wits counte 
the referetice merely as poutihle (p, 0495), omire 
te note iT at p. 15g Wit; viewed as probable; (t 
could, of eoures, illustrate from the cha itactt 
his apt warning (pp. .1B-ry) chat a scholiast's 
subseriptio ia treacherdus ground.  (e) Ia lt really 
“be-procediét consmat' thar an otnoy, if used ax 
the pretext for a narrative, ly reenlled atthe cud 
[p. 115)? No instances arm cited: snd, with 
our very impericet knowledge of the Ain, autely 
uch dogmation is dangerous, id) On, p. 194 
Apollonius on Myles dy weed ae evidlerime—appar- 
enily prunary—for Callimulius’ procedure, 
Give wante to hear reasons for this, cepecially we 
HL Mooks (ihid.) et if me part of the * unpatemical * 
Acgenouties TT amight fairly, in Galen's opinien, 
besummalaclyernployed., Tut the los of Hylas is, 
aé he says, an unlikely adjunct to the Astin’ s etary 
of Theindamas, theauh Frage. 546 (if Hecker’s 
dupeopés be onght) and S12 Scho, sugecst that 
‘Caltimachia tmy have aung somewhere of the 
boy's disappearance and Heracles’ quest for hin. 

Later comes the discussion of mythology anil 
religion; maral ideas, etc.) such joativrs a 
disiect, syntax, metre, ond plirasing are fully 
treated; and the stouture of the Myra ia ex- 
‘plaiued. Dhe concluding chapter deals admir- 
‘ably with the qualities of * Alexondriniens "jn 
poneral- an) Callimachus inparticular: and an 
appendices teefully qasembiles and annytates his 
Jtapmants tecendisime, 

ML 'T.§, 


‘Philostratun the elder Imagines; Philo- 
stratus the younger, Imagines ; Calli- 
atratus, Descriptions, [iv Aurimim Fam- 
wanes, (The Loch Clasneal dibrary.) Bp. 
axxil 4-479; frontispinee and ¢7 illotm- 
tions. London: Hrinernunn, 1441, 

Thisis a useful and convenient edition of three 
works which are very inmportant wo the archar- 
ologist. “The text follows the “Ledhner chownly, 
although the Teubner editions fave been ined 
Vertently omitted from thetistonp. xi. Another 
dandisian = ihe intmidiction whould faye con- 
tained w reference to Poul Frivellanaler’s excellent 
‘hitary of the fegeamt in hla Fwhwomes avn Glos: 
This includes, ty the way, a brief but warm appre- 
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tiatien of the elder Philostraten ‘The tromila- 
lion sometimes falla uhort of the tersences which 


mer fone! the Phitosrat's pve chief virtoce (the 


ether Vein. thelr caastery af the nominative 
pendens), I note some posges in which the 
rendering eceme to tise the seme: let it be 
Temembered thal the Careck-i9 often far from 
ony, 

Philoevotur the eile, Ah K 1s ve yaiivew 0 
omgitey is notits tendemese or delicacy, bat:its 
Himsines, 2g Ror: deoty in aid of the 
wrestle oot of the wearers, cl. 993 K:v8 trey 
of hair, 900K 16) not ' the nee they were ta 
muke of its tisks, but* whe use fo make of it 
tuike.” git KoiG: o& ity... oe Bois not 
‘some . . . others: the Heliade apoken of are 
the game throughout: the painter, saya Ph., 
* puis roots rotheir toca; up to the water, se you 
wee, (hey are trees; andl beunches are taking the 
Qlare of their ome": fore, und lenhy down to 
the wast, are still Iuoman. 919K a8: vitor is 
translated os if ab were ortho, gig RK aq: 
here, and in qye'K2e, yhoude it rendered 
‘lrghit,” Lot iit be o-colour-worl in beth places, 
and Tuhmkalwavi gra Kg: thie ie translated 
‘Here ii comiternation over Ocnomaia the 
Aveadian; these areoien whe shoal) warning 
over hilin 2... land the acenn ls Ancaclia ond. 
portion. af Pelopemnesus”: khonld it nat be 
“The eomatemation te for O:5 and thie who 
wte shouting over him are. Arcadia.” (that. (a, 
perhapa, the men of “Arcadi), "and: all ihe 
dwellers in Peloponnese *? -ga2K 1: pomeno- 
tivin ponder: not" The one is a sacred ship * 
(which would be vibvicus) but * The sacred ship 
—Dioiysos ts revelling on board.’ gey K 4: 
yewool no doubt covers all thay follows tvogarrar: 
— woven inte it, in gold, hacchaney on Tools, 
and the widventures of D. In Lyeliy." “994 K 24, 
Gre “supine? pot* prone” 924 K-32, * Muffy * 
will not do for tyfiyspran, ga5 Korat otsaig is 
pratulated, Kut the text ie advey. 94) Ko gt ihe 
trunslition shoul! give the ‘leausy’ in Gg, 
ag2 Kao: not “from, every mostril’ bur from - 
the whole neath’ 394 Ka; Onetros it said in 
the Engtish to he weaetur a white garment (ver 
a black * becasie li work le at night after day 
is done": they he aught to wear black only; 
anc TD ulepays dhtiaeli) that get” futons cnant ' by 
dav’? And aren’) there day-lreams as well as 
nightaircama? So the white atid the black 
symbolise his day-work omil his might-work po- 
spectively. $33 KG: drveeeete: “is printed 
and tranilated: But the denin 4 #, tue! 
the mammpcripts read, @rroxciorta. 434K 5: 
svetal, from ite place in the sentencr, abould 
refer not to the horses, bot to thelr irapypimes: 
the homes have bridles of ailver, and iappings 
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spotted and golden. 354K 9: this is usually 
supposed to be as allusion to enamel: in any 
FANE 3S yptprtz . . . Byytty TD yoed Siz wipes 
cannot be “to compound the Pigments of red- 
hot bronze,” buj * to pour them into the bronze 
when it is red-hot.’ 334K. to: Fors and 
repo are hoth predicutes : ‘for one is riding in 
light.array,’ 334 Kore: d&eway wdany tive x 
tnpic is not merely * threatening fight with... 2 
but". 5. tograpple with..." 334K 16: the 
“white modallion fashioned on his forehencdt ‘ is 
only @ round bluze. 394K 24: onvednt: of 
‘colour is * sullen '; 


and like bright metal on 4 sullen ground. , ... 
(King Henry IV), 


334 K 44: sal yop... ipftro: made ip of 
three kola: bir is strong, being a hunter; he ix 
proud of his horse : he is comecionn of beim loved. 
$485 Kae. the hounds. ‘some 
jouw, , re antl Some attentive: and they afl follow 
the trail with grinning muzrzies * © surely three 
different kinds of behaviour ure described - it) 
une am barking; (2) others are . 
(9) others ane following the rrail,! $35 K ia: 


ee 

* After writing thie (and ehungiigs * dig * toy 
"Kinley, | thooglit I ought to consult a fixe 
hunter: my frimd Me GT, Hatchirwan writer as 
follows: — 

"Normal procedure when hunting by sort, 
Hounds * find "“—either ty " drawihy ' @ fikely 
place, or “tmmting the drag” of their quarry, 
Having foul, they tune “jy fall cry" But note, 
that as noon as they are 1 longer ” runnisay bwiew * 
the scent sz only ecrve for the leading hounds; who 
“speak to it: the rest would follow, but would not 
“oper,” #0 there would not bo a nod ery on a bad 
acenting-day, 

‘Suppose the fox ture, or went Crile wry teat 
eeutve-ereucd. Somenrekeen frounie ™ Ilnth 
ower the line "ill ” speaking ”-—too jealows to own 
that they Have lost ir: are these the hound dysgaryor: 
vol Whartodoug? Meaawhile the winady old toninds 
are custimg “ (i:¢; searechiny for Cher Lied ear werk 
beg I nits” “feathering on the line “—all thik in 
vilenoe, ‘Mit dormands Uraln—Seeoerm: perhaps 
" pooraling at the line * mighi be West. 

* QOae or ture of these tried houndy * hite off the 
line" oF becomes certain etuuyh to “epenk to dt: 
the jack races to hin; cf Masefield : 

“The: keen Wwoundé hurry to the fitndors,” 

“W's tast meatenoe has the ides of huntitiong wath a 
Brin—we have ne iechmteal term fie this, themes 
Maarfirld saya: 

“While over the grass in crowd, Mery, 

Came the grip teeth grinniog to uke him die.” 
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Soorral is futures they will sirag when they have: 
reached the temple. 935 K ve: Bet th uh One 
Sanpeteroy Palkuein: the boars wounds ae 
slight, accnnding to the translation, * because it 
is not hit by same af the overconfident youths * = 
rather, hecaue the shooters are nervous. 
$98 K tt stan does not go with Ban: and sed 
Thipsiag does not depend om aities but on 
Gvficoor: the construction is slightly anscoluthic 
—4 varant of the nom. pendens, 336K gar: 
my Fewton to translate hewdnty ‘fear? here or 
in 984K ts. gqoK 4: this ix general re~ 
flection: there ix beauty noe in Aer fist wrinkle, 
but in the firs wrinkle: 97 K P55 ebepatuny 
must be tramitive, aml | rake the object to be 
lapav, Cf npadve in gaz Kas. 348K c5¢ n't 
ro yep... den m general statement? 348 
K 32: doesn't the translation require ami yp 
We suykpereszie tpyor—(nares) lhe rod Béxtveiy A 
Sperm, and sboulein's this perhaps be ceadl? 
G59 K'5: * he sects to strike terry the 
Achacans* should be ‘he dumbfiunds the 
Athweunme like » terror.’ a52 Rig rors <0 
Gvtos is albdx, or the colour set by altar an the 
ta 357 K& rena Sar phe at 
up,’ and asatpsboxowra * jumping aloft,’ whieh 
ie the same thing, isn't ig?) But dé nous be dit 
ferent frun)a., and T suppose « means kicking up 
one leg and « springing up witli both. g61 Ky; 
Soew rit fintiew yopdy See tae cae 
spring of the demigods who | uriibed at that 
time,’ but * the whole erop of demigods —. .'| 
they were sans of gods, not of demigods— 
herpes’ race, half haman, half divine, 


2 beeto 8% G4een; Bre tet ‘farm. 
buildings on the seashore’ but * farms of the 
see's the littl: ruk-and-file islands stand to the 
sea us hamlets, co or petty farms Ww 
the land, 965 K 26: this should run * what you 
ser is Zour hurling thunderbolte . , ° 9p2 
Kip: isn't Sbloe accusative, ‘agreeing with 
iuterap? The hands have put on. thongs which 
——— 
1 sipprone ™ prinaing "* iy the poet's idea of hunting 
with bared: teeth, “ 

"1 luni be tind to deacribe lot yan Ci 
in full ery," for 2 as... nae) duit ther time surat 
long as“ hunting with bared ee 

“Generally, I'ay itelined to think thar in this 
paoage Philostratis le more artie thay realist—tike 
the meter Chrarmas-card artis: who depicts the 
lovely gitt gulloping o¢ jumprinug is the middle nf ther 
hounds So P, Jikes to recall the different wepects uf 
Wir pack int action, amd forgets that these don't in fact 
eceur at the same moment,’ 
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are Tare wereenble to the hands than if there 
were watlands oo the hands. a72-K wz: Atlas 
ie adil to be hardly starting at all, alruret. col- 
Japeed. 977 R22: Rohde’s reading, here 
adopted, most mean ‘Wonder not that they 


have wept.at what is beyond tears (too fearful: 


for tears), for they are children, and children ace 
prompt to tears, whether what they fear be small 
ocgreat,” 37K rg: I take 6... yeweyes to 
be the subject: theseutence would naturally end 
votieice Ouctduor (ilva:\, lat the eoustruction bens 
olf, and we grt veviode—QueBaptrea vay A tt teu 
testo en §86 K 2: here and clewhere, ste 
dp miistranshated * fare” inated. of‘ appearance.’ 

Philostratus the younger. 30% K 1, of Odysseus, 
PWvhioutres viv vSr dobukvae Gxsive Bid moe 
yier cllics est 7b Metpity nm ad: this cannot 
be merely ‘keeping the vlance af his eyes 
sank iow.” The light of tle eve is sald wu be 
drowned: Odysseus" regard-—ihis, if not exactly 
the mastapher, is not far off —is like the sca when 
the wun has just sunk in it: dusky, deep, anil 
secret. The same expression ia used in goo K 10 
of the boy Ganymede, looking incensolabile 
heratse hie is losing his game. 

SOG K 22; thy Gxtlas mip erpa\te ermcyayelv: 
‘swingmg his right hand above hie head ° etrikes 
file note: he frings his hand round and lays 
it on the hack of his head, as singers often do on 
vases (ser Hartwig, Meitt. p. 405), 

goq Rats not ‘thar the fatare . . . comes 
fromm the Putes,’ bat * what the Fates have in 
store for the howe of Pelaps.” 415 K ip: 
‘Gapedon yap ful yoov wpeofiiya is not * lic will 
not be afraid to have us, at least, look.ar him,’ 
Nast "er will tut be afraid to look at ne! 417 
K tgs ore Bame typicoy be mot ' watehing the 
bour’s advance” but * holding hia stance,” keep- 
ing the atiinute fic las taken up, | 

« 423K 90!) whecer hv predicate. 
428K it: the two passages quoted here (and 
already in the ‘Teubner edition) attext esine 
yeh, whith nobody would dispute, but nut 
silty Tohow, Which must be wreng, 431 K a6: 
dotev ia pettect. 4394 Kao: f Bet avs «iy siyey 
Tapestries co npSypa; te not mnt I act hefore 
you the work of art?’ but" do you med my art 
to bring the thing before your mind?” 495 
K 28: what C. says ia ' ‘not fikea man” (to use 
the Homeric image) © bat like a wooded moun- 
tain+peak.”"' 


TI note the Jess trivial misprints in the Greek 
297K 8, read comma alter wou. P. 46, foot- 
note, tor 379K 4, comma after wives, 
aio K 16, afler Geopqe, 454K 7, oh & (eo, 
“at least, it seerma, the tranuscripte). 427 K 18, 
vée. On p. 179 read Daiphanios. The monic 
on p. xxxi is from, not by, Palestrina. 

}-1.8—voL, tL 
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The Ulutrations are in the taste of Mr, 
Keinach'y embellishments to the fifty volume 
of the Loels. Anthologs. 

LD B. 


Varro und dio helieniutischs Sprachtheorle. 
Dy Hersey Dauiatacy. Pp, 8g, Berlin: 
Weiditanmeche Buchhaudlung, igy2, 6 a. 

An esay on the composition, sources and 
originality of Varre's De Lingua Latina, especially 
int relation to Stole theoties on lntagmage, ‘The 
author differs from Reitzem ein in denying that 

Booke V and. Vi are Varro’s unaided work: “he 

helieves that, like much of Varro, they have a 

Stoic work, perhaps by Cheysippus, behind 


then, 


La Critique dew Textes, By P. Consour. 
Pp. 228 Parla: "Lee Belles Lettres,” ios, 

In & wodest preface M. Gollomp apologises 
forthe amount of cemetary detall incorporated 
in this lok One regrets to admit shut puch 
an apology by uniwceseary, that far too nuiy 
Teaicrn students of the Classics have only a 
hazy notion of the yusthnds of chesitication af 
huimuacripte of of tectual critickan. A> lively 
interest in the subject-matter and Kietorical back. 
ground of ancient fiteratore sat not be allowed 
coutpletely bo oust the etuily of textual critic. 
mt, and even if few af aur students are likely 
ever to editan ancient author themselves, they 
should oot be left in ignormece of the work that 
hoe ju be done in preparing @ text anh elses. 
fying mantiseripts, M. Collomp's little book is 
theretory sure of w warm welcome. 

A short introductory chapter on Textual 
Criticism generally is followed by 2 dermonstea- 
tion Gf the need for it—a proceeding unnecessary 
for cocet, bat pethape worth domg for the sake 
Of junior students, The means of textual critic. 
im, the matter at one’s disposal, dirvet and 
indirect tradition and the like, are exnlained in 
Cinpter TL. The fourth chapter comes to 
Cloner gripe with the subject. OF @ mumber of 
manuscripts an editor may seloet one whiel fron 
age or on other grounds he deems to be the bess 
tepreentative of the ylinect tradition, and rely 
chiefly or wholly on It) of he niay Shouse to he 
guided by an agreement of the majority, ‘The 
weakness of both these methods and the neces 
sity for discrimination ate de ted, and 
this lends natumily to the cometeyetion of the: 
steruma (Chap. V), This ia perhaps the most 
wefal chepterin the book. Methods of temma- 
construction are nut, of course, mutually exelu- 
sive. A matuecript provides two clases of 
data : (1) the book itself, ite size, shape, damiags 
received, stams, handwriting, title, meres 
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andl lengtly af Viney and folios, and wo forth; (2) 
the readings of the jext—their ayreements and 
disagrecmonts with other MSS. On the former 
wort of data depends rhe Clark method Ex- 
aunples are given of how a lacuna in ome manu- 
écript may alow the number of letters in « fie 
of another, and generally lidw méadurement and 
raleulation muy be used to draw inferences shout 
differrut eesice “The exposition ie bricf, to 
brief to.serwe as a guithe to ity ume, lee whirl) the 
reader ts refetred to Clark wid Havet. More 
amiliar are the metheds depending on the 
serum set of dita, we, Lachmarn’s system, 
groupitig MSS, decoding to thelr * comune 
expos. “Tida method, thocdels wi all theses inetis. 
pemsble, ie-opan to the objections, that while it 
shows the kinshity between any fiwo mmnuseripts 
itis of lest ke in Showing thie relations of more 
than wo | Hédier), and) fiat" error quects the 
piteh for the editor before he has-catablished the 
stern on which his text must pet. This latter 
vbjection leads to an aocnund of Derm HH Quer- 
tia’s method, in which every agreement between 
aeipts is taken mt account. Only x pre- 
liminary lesson in this canyplicaved eyatee wae 
posilife ii Hue look, lint copious poletences wre 
gene | 
There remain two farther chapters, one on 
contamination, i the face of which any method 
Of Bema construction i afien powerless, und 
oneon Papyrt with their appareny ' eclerti¢ium * 
in relation 1 mediocval manuscripts, Ethecti- 
clin 8, of course, u mniavamer, bi PapyTi may 
spree or disegres witli anv of ull of our MSS: 
The number af cument copies was greater. in 
Piolemaic (han in merliaera! times and con- 
tantiruiiion was frequent, Altogether « hook 
for which M,. Collomp will liave earned ihe 


sratitude df itadents.om both sides of the Channel, 


Forschungen in Ephesoa: IV, Heft 1; Die 
Marienkirche in Ephesos. Tublithed by 
the AVETRAN ARCHAKOLOGIGAL Ineroir, 
Pp, 11+ joj 4 plates, Gh ilostrrtions. 
Viena: Filetr, ing. 

_ ‘The latest volume of the Ephesor publication 

by the Auettion Archeological Institute deale 

with thet sruerous ellurrlies of Chur Leely me 

Ephesct, In the inroduction Einil Retsch 

gives a short himory. of the site. which was fire 

occupied Ny the Hellenetic Mouseion, anc then 
by elurches dling from the fourth to the 
seventh century, 

The ingenuity with which the successive 
buildings were itwerted into the thell of the 
original atructure by equalled only fy that of 
Frit Rooll in: diseniangling them from ote 
mpether, and presenting then im euch a clear 
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and understandable. manner—no mill feat, 
when one comiders the very fragmentary nanure 
of the remains, and the yay in whirh portions 
ofeach building were omploved in the Laer 
work, when nor pciually cleared co make racers 
for it. 

This site affords « clear exaniple of the gamti- 
plote chatige of ideas that come about with the 
growth of Bvsantine culture and: areliites- 
tutes the change from the Early Christian 
basilica form (here represented by the: Marien- 
kirche) to the dotned churches of the Byamtine 
atyle with all ite eastern influence (the Kuppel- 
kirehe). This new toflaenee wos sy) strong 
that the firmer church, instead, of being rebuilt, 
waa abandotmd in faviwr of ene iy the new 
style, just as, atm Jater date in England: Sir 
Christopher Wren't new cathedral jin Kenajs- 
sauce style beplaced the fui of Gothic St, 
Faul* a - 

The mosate pavement’ in the narthex of the 
earliot church iy of peculiar interest ar present, 
ance u fragmeniary pavement with ihe «ame 
* pelia " putters has boon exeavated. this saunemner 
af Verulamium, tt in renglily contemporary 
with the Ephrsian mosaic, being a litte cartier 
than ap. 350, 

The various platia and draveliyes in the tex 
am admurahly: execured and the addition af 
figured dimensions to meat of them malds preasly 
to their value. Tt iy. pily that the plan of the 
Domed Church (fig. 56) has been peduerd ty 
mich o scale thar the dimensions are no longer 
legible, laut thig iv the only exception, The 
armmmment by witch drawings and photo 
graphs of some of the architectural details ore 
Placed tegether on the same page (fig. Bo) is 


prssicilarty Helpful, and the photographir 
illustrations are remarkably, good, 


A-scicetion of the imcriptiond, beth claisiea) 
and Christian, found on the site has bern 
adniivably arranged by Joo! Keil and then 
tupplemented by plotagraphe, 

For the pone of telirence a table of dates 
Higgested for the various periods of building, 
powibly inserted as an appendix, would have 
een useful, but it is the oily omission noticeable 
in this very thorwagh publication. . 


Pp. 6g, with 79 plies, Puri: Van Qest, 
MIE. BuO Jin “on 
Thi if an excellent book, reasonable and 
pempicuriouws it cailook, elegautly written, 
aiimirably {lustrated. MM. Duthuiy defends 


‘Coptic ari against the nnaympatlietic strictures 


of Prof. Monneret de ‘Villard and Bom Lecleresy, 
hut refroios from falling int whe appradte excess 
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of udtilating works whow modes! and tnpre- 
tentiows character fie is always prepared tu 
recognise, Tt is a nustake, he noted, to impute 
Priffund phileeyphic intentions to. the artisan 
of Rawil or Mina: uy wonder, with Riegl, 
whether Coptic art was rimant by be regarded 
from afar, ty waa nor meant to he wegmrdedl wt 
all, he says: merely sen in passing, Jis coment 
qe ofalight importance compared wilh the total 
decomtive effect. Cerisinly ihe ornamenal 
sspecm of Coptic art are more congenial than ite 
essays in figurr-compesition, “Chere arr, imbeed, 
eotive charmingly vivacienus grvups, like the 
Nereids and the enguging Cupid at Trieste, ond 
an auractively salacious Leda; whowe frank ein 
joyrmmentoof ihe ¢won'y embrace is rendered with 
undesiiatle Aro, aut stylised vegetable urna 
nient was the. Coptic forte, antl M. Dhuthuit iia 
trates p valuable eerice of fniexes, niches, panels, 
antl capitats. ‘He priulently Pefinees toy doggrrentise 
upon the orp of thid style, judging that 
Sirzygowski ix.aliogether tod confident with his 
pan-Lranian hypotheses, ‘Bur he narurally.ad- 
mite i irportant inflvesee upon the tubseuent 
evolution of Llamie ormmmertt_ 
Ka HW. 


‘Byzanting Mosaice in Greece; Daphni ami 
Hosias Lucas, By Easrr Die aml Ore 
Tews, Pp.oiiz, with 5 colour-plates aid 
136 monochrome ilmarations, Cambridge, 
Mass,: Harvard University Pros, for the 
Aterican School of Clissical Studies in 
Atlicn, rage. 

Themost ohviou merit of this book lies in the 
coktured reproduction, which ace made fron 
diree( wutuchronies, not fom painted plow 
graphé, and aro brautifilly printed im collotype 
by Jatte of Vienna. Thew fidelicy « quite re- 
markalle, especially iy the gold biackprrmansscls, 
which really do glow, Tisteni! wf peturtiing the 
osual blank brassy start of mouse dust ni “This 
prea achievement givré the book a peculiar 
importance; and itis bbe hoped that the 
exmiuphe will ibe followed) for, aa thi anthers 
nahdy aay, colour has been strangely ymored 
by eclemiific art-Lostorians, 

The text is divides! into seven chapters: i, the 
art ol the Middle Byzantine tectiinl [Diez]; ii. 
the origin ond: evolution of the fieratic syle 
(Diez); iii, iconmgreihy rely iv, atual peda 

the figuire—cen {Diez}, v. the eolour 

[Diez] ; vi. the work of the different masters in 

the mosaic-cyctes ot Ho Lucas and) Daptmi 

[Dermmt); vii devrloprocnt and disseusinations: 

of the Middle Byeuntine numair style | Demis], 

There are alse an historical appendix and three 

(plans, showing the dutnihution of ibe mbjects in 
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the churches of Hosios Lucas, Daphni, and Nea. 
Moni in hire. ‘The imonochrome collatypeer at. 
the etrd cover tlie same Reld, with the addition 
of paralle) matter from Kiev, Leningrad, Seres, 
Torcella, Monreale, Palermo, ome, and 
Venice, 
The first. chapter lo devoted to (he expansion 
of Middl: Byzantine art, Diex inmiem on the 
importance of Byxantiom a ah. expourt-ocutre, 
whereas Strxygowskd garde i aa & sponge. 
Botli are right in a anne: Inet whilt the inh 
of Strnygowski's conpention @ theoretical, that 
of Dicer is practical Byzantium mberted the 
Ror tradition of aheorption,. tranalormatha, 
uit diTusion, ft waa Myra that influenced 
Baglitad and Cordova in the ends; and not che 
lier way about Thid (a attested by literary 
autboriy, Wille li be true thol . Byeentinn 
tlaorhed befure the Toonmctanl rpisexte, ofper- 
wards ater dilfaned to the cmd of her hitory, 
The phapter on the hicraite etyle ts {ieewtie 
very valuable, Dicer emphasiaes (he lapermnce 
ar rhe Dura frecocs for the anderstanding of 
Magian composition, with ite fremtal ranks, js 
hovering figures, ity linmar stylisation, its peculiar 
symbolic use af colours aid trodes ity influence 
om the conventions of icon-painting, Bur 
porallel te thie Oriental wtyle, which: i partion 
Lardy: 4 i evidenwe at H. Loewe ie the nem Hellen- 
int of the tntaaics of Daplini, -Selinii tried to 
copresent Byzantine art ae omillatng perpemally 
hetween ther palee; but Okraue cerrmerka (bey the. 
Vit} chat the truth Le not se, sitaple, for beeli 
comin, dmoordanth yet inextricably, io tlie art 
of the Muocetonan poiod, Schinit based his 
armunsenty on dhe paisley of tie Roltuesis church 
at Nicute: Lint Dem aowe that the mosaics 
in the dome of Hagia Sophin wet Salomca, which 
may go beck to the oth century, are morn 
Uhiminating as preeareare af the elewenthsornhiury 
werke of Hide Laivens, He wlio makes the In- 
teresting paint that much of ther severe, vigour, 
trewettened by Hellenic cheganee, may be che 
to Slav iniluenee. “Thit achoal tethe inepiraticny 
of the carliest mosaics at Torcello and bn St. 
Mark's. From. about 155, however, tle court 
aiyle, 1 ny koow iat Deyplink, began to prevail 
in Meuice, Further oth, 9t Pulern, ihe 
Norman adepied w secular atyle with a» 
bdtumic favour which hud probably devel 
inthe Ieanoctasy perind, Rome inell, we are to 
note, played wo passive futher then u duminen) 
role al this time, content aa ever te learn fromm 
the Bast tat now anable to impart op fesson. 
lt was Venice that propagated uhe Byretitine 
tradition in thin Wrat. 
RK. oH: 
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Les ¢giises de in Moidavio du nord: archi-~ 
tecture vt peinturs, By Pac. Henny. 
Py 909) 62 plate Paris: Lermnix, 1990. 
The fomenwe clurches of the Bukovine hava 
tomguwaited scholarly publication. Their unique 
archilectara) and pictorial qualities hawe been 
ling received, buy hitherto sever studded. 
Now the full inftirnration concerning net only 
the particular group of cxternally decorated 
churches, lui the whole scrics, in get forth. tip 
M. Desry in o finely ilutwted imonoeraph, 
The author shows. how the arr af Moldavia 
hod a stricily Myeanting bat not an oncient 
ertgin, What mukes beth the architecture jul 
the painting of this region «o tmportiant |» Wha 
there is discermible in both an clement. lind 
aff Gothic: and then of French Kenaiteance, 
imyrted into a Ryzantine world probably ty 
way of Hungary, where Frenoh architects anil 
urlists were active from Ae early os the: thirteenth 
century, “Phe architecuure which was bord in 
Moldavia in the time of Stephen the Great was 
Byzumine In esenco, Oeridental jn. detail, 
Rumanian chorchAuilding thie atandi ont: ps 
me oof the mot distingushed versiona of the 
Byeurting in Borope. ‘The wabtlety sith whirk 
the Gothic clerments ave incorporated ja nntotiiah- 
ng, particulurly durtig the period 148-1497. 
Dut mony thements were denver from. Serbia, 
Polyehynery iy brick, ceriain colour echemes in 
fretco-painting, and cliurch plus, were adver 
of the samtherm conterbutions. But the duperh 
painting of the Moldayimn churches iyow true 
blend, such 2a en might expect in a trio 
eo closely in conteet with varius influences 
from the Byzamine world. Macedoniag atyles 
ef painting come m va Sorhia onl Bulgaria 
coms te Danube, More ancient elements 
of Cuppadecian and Syrimi origin came to 
Rumania, a5 they came to Serbia and Greeee; 
by way of monsatic fianulations and migrations, 
Rusian infliemwrs pl exist in) Moldavian 
parting, hurt whey are curicuily weak. Alihieugerh 
Novgorndiim arte were working a9 near oe 
Plant, (hey affect) Runanian and Bakovinian 
polenta lat Tie, A few tralian ¢lemenis 
came ino wie Venice, to whiell city Stephen 
the Great had periedically samt embassies. 
But the principal genius ef the focal, Byzantine 
ort perat. Lis mot) emarkable feature ig 
the external decoration of churches. “Thi 
little churches of Voronets, Humor, Suceava, 
Vitra andl Surevitww are amarg ihe most re 
murkable monument’ of Byzuntine ‘painting 
extant. The whole of the bedy-of the clinch 
‘ity iy tach cme, externally decorated with a 
Wealth of scenes, the painted gurface being 
‘protected by an enlargement of the poof Lubes 
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firiy adequate protective eaves. The Doom 
of Yoroorts mod that of Saervites, the Tree. of 
Jewe of Voranets,, anil ihe. two prpiresentaticns 
ofa sieve of , hepiteed cote ie 
walle of the ‘churchesof Homor sux of Vain, 
wre moat remarkable compositions. “Tbe histuri- 
cal interest af ibe two siege-tornes iy also grew, 
The imeription certifies the ldlemity of the 
besieged city. Within the city walle can hie 
seen 9 procession in which an icon of the Virgin 
ie cared, acoompanicel by the Benperor and. 
‘Empress. For the painter the tirge is thay of 
145%. The eterny is garbed os ‘Turkish, but, 
as the authar wuggesta, the actual, stege intended 
iv the attack of the Persians.in fad, when 
Hiiracilow intervention af the Virgin. drove 
Off the enemy. Thess two) repreieniations of 
the Siege, with others m Bukevininn ehorchea, 
am not find elsewhere in Byzantine oF post- 
Byzatitine ant, ‘The painting is of the late 
sixteenth century, and three of the Siepes ore 
by the same hand, “Chis particuiar interest in 
a besieged town may reflect the troubled history 
el Moldavia at this periail, 

The fertility of the imagination of the painiers. 
tp remarkahie,, Many scenes that ure extremely 
mein the Mediteromeen are commen here. 
The Jovadion of Geiksemane, the Clearing of 
the Temple, and the Deoma ane frequent in 
Moldavia. One can detect the influence of 
manweript iliminations in uch of the paint- 
tue. The use of block outlining, dhe atreruiation 
of figures, ind the linear treanment throughout 
sugges: this, Hur the Anastas of ‘Mopautsi, 
and the Aveemion of the same church, are 
imasterpieres, “Che appearance of non-Bysantine 
coatumed Tiere aiid there empliidives the in- 
iepenience of the artists. 

This fortumite that there little-known churches 
unt at last availible for atudy in a 4 aabis~ 
factory publicatiom S.C.) 


Demanikos Theotokopoulos, the Cretan. ly 
Actitzs A. Kyrwid, Py, bao; rh. plates, 
Athenry: Demetrakos, 1g. 

The necessity of seeking in eccentricity or 
itmanity en explanation ofany picture that isnot 
a Photographic of nature is now 
happily a thing of the past, and the theory lias 
owe wings actrees pure 

t Greco wis just ab tmuch 9 follower in 
som well-cstablished tradition ag were ihe carly 
primitives of aly, or; ata later date, the genre 
paints of the Netherlands [1 hat been further 
mueesied thar Green worked in the Byzantine 
tradition and that lie owed to [i aa much, I mot 

Taore, thin did euch painters.as Giotto or Duccio 
in ia Yealy. This theory of a Byzantine herimge is 
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supported by a wealth of mutesial with which we 
iy the Wert are only juat beginning to beconve 
familiar, om) theigh Byzantine art of the 
Palacolagwe period has alten bem accused. of a 
stereotyped manotony, o cloeer acquainiawe 
with the muorrumenis lw shown that thie ia by 
no meamethe case: tt hasshown too thar more 
than ope! school * in canily te be dietinmnainlieed jin 
painting, Millet hes printed out the yebation- 
ship that exists between the Italiana and tlie 
Moacedonian-school of Falacologur paiming; we 
are jst begimmng to realise that lave equally 
Hrorgg bine Greco to the Cretan school. 

A comparison of actual works of art hay proved 
this in one way, and now M, Kyros furmahes uns 
with even Mrenger proof, fir he has tranech out, 
with cormidernsble paing and acumen, the history 
of a fainily of the mune of ‘Theotokis, lung 
ettablished in the neighbourlwed of the village 
i Phodele in-Grete, There seins We he every 
rewon to suppose thot Dewenikes “Ubcotoko- 
prouloa, or Theotokia, better kuawn as cl Greco, 
wae a member of this very family, and thot he 
first learnt the art and erafi af painting fro the 
monks st the nei foumbution of St. 
Panicteimon,) Ttumay even be thas he helped in 
the execution of wall paintings, now hidden in 
son forgetten church of the Cretan mountains, 
below ou coat of whitewash. 

From this small foundation Greeo moved in all 
probability (ga tonmstery at Ganilia and thence, 
in the cernrse of time, to Verio, even ol that date 
wseni-Bysantioe town. Fret that tine on tia 
poovEEents are more or less well known ane whut 
we have to learn commer matters of detail anty. 

14 is (se fards and events of Green's ellier life 
that Gerupy Mi Kyvros'a first chapter and it 1 
undoubtedly here that the chief uttcrest of 
the book Wer, "The informution that ii contains 
i of definite importance, wot only furan histori- 
cal biudy of Cireco’s life, but als in regard to the 
history of iconography and of the play of in 
flomces in and development of contemporary 
Cliritian pointing, ‘11 is a chapter which con- 
cen the aticdent of the art and betery of this 
period in every country, and which stonald receive 
full conmdcretion. It might weil be tramilated, 

‘The remaining chapters of the beak, though 
intercating, add litte that ja entirely new 1 our 
knowledge of Greco's life amd work. They tell 
if his Venetian period, of the apprenticeship 
under “Titien, off the tinal break with Haly and:of 
Greco's life, bie idcxdiand hiv art, ull the end. 
They constitute am rxcdilent accent far the 
Greek reader, but can huodly hope to win great 
popillarity in Europe, where books which arc 
equally up to date are accessihic in more familar 
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The book ie well qirimbed and well produced. 
It contains eighteen quite adequate plates in half- 
tone, seventeen of them of pictures by (reco; 
the eighteenth ba view of whe monastery of Si, 
Pastelemon in Crete, Fiftetheer works ore 
cited in the bibliography, cach of them followed 


‘by a short-criticim or commentary. Therr ai, 


huwever, neither a Jlst of plates por a table of 
coofents, In apite of the act thut the book is 
divided into twelve digtinct chaprers, cach with 
its own heading. 

DT. RB. 


Sweet Land of Cyprus entitled Chronicle. 
Vdieed with o tomato and notea by 
Ro M. Dawa, Volo, pp. svi-f tts; 
with map, Vol, Uy pp. wit sos, with 
ameilogicn! table, Osdonk; Clareudun 
Pree, 1op2. £2 sos, 

Proftssur Dawkins ie ta be cangravilated \on 
the completion of hin jamp-eepmeted ectition of 
Makhairas, which is now presented ln ovo 
Hantvme volun: at a price which we have 
Iearied to recognise as an unfortunate by 
product of the adiminitile work of the Orford 
University Press. “Che fest vuluime contniue 
the text, newly divided into six books and. 713 
gumbered paragraphs, with critima) notes, and 
a mastery tranalation which peerr meee aw 
worl df the Greek or becomes (on atvlistic. “The: 
second includes wit all too brief miroduction, a 
bibliographical note, a mote on the latepage 
of the Chronicle, tlie commentary on the text, 
three jadioss and o glosiary. It iv pity we 
are not given a) page of cach manuscript am 
farsamile. 

The ten pages on they longue uf tlic 
Chronicle; a weed -by "both Makhairas ond 
whoever was respommible for the ©) reermon,” 
only attempt ‘to deseritie the voothulary hi 
general terma, and to cull utentiion i tlie 
polis in Which we may trace af least. the 
begineings of some of the more remarkable 
features of Cypriot Greek as it is epolorn toalay,” 
Prise Dawkim proceeds 10 talnilate ‘ten 

mietic chiradteriatice of the dialect) which 
he: believes he has succeeded in detecting: los 
of aeeent alter the negative; @imilation of 
vowelar development of = [form the seinti- 
voralié i; lox of intervocalic py 63 softening of 
ye, and sy; assimilation of final »; anfiiaiiin 


‘of fy antl yA) duplication af eomsimante, auld 


the ditimiletory low of one of two similar and 
comeculive ayllables, “Tie ten pages are com- 
pleted by a very slicrt: note on. the vocahulary. 
This ty, of course, supplementest by the admirable 
Glosary, whieh is to itself a woth of primary 
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importance wammarhing much texicograpbical 
information it the commentary and elsewhere; 
but we cannot help regretting that Professee 
Dawkins has not reprinted the whole of {lis 
paper on the worstailary of Makhairas w te 
fund in the Procevlings of the Phitologicul Scctety 
Hgts 940), which giver 4 much fuller survey 
of the proportion and influence of learned Greek, 
demutie Greek, Byzantine-Latin, French, Loudiag, 
andl Semitic elements, Aci! in addition to tiese 
notes-on the phonetic features und yoecabulary 
of the language we shouid have weloomed some 
inlireuation on the grmunar. Except for one 
note (9 6Ro), on the nominative in apposition 
10 other cases preceding, there is hardly any 
gnifamee to be found in these volumes: ancl 
the reader wed to Cieeek-of an carlier or later 
periixl would he glad te know, fur instance, why 
Makhairas writes apparently without diatinetion 
Merps raw Tirvofiser of Nirge your PivcuBloou, 4 
weteris} tely Trouflooy ne wd mupcdew rou 
TieePicwe. 

The Cypriot Chronicle of Leontlus Malduriras 
har long been known, with the Assines, as the 
moet valuable sauce of infrmation. for the 
incdixeval institutions and language of Cypro, 
1} wan first printed rather imicrurately hy 
Sathas in 1873 from a sixteenth-century mani: 
script at Vesiice (V), areal petesced by Miller 
ood Saihas nine years luter with # French 
tromlathm and a few readings from andther 
sixtetuth<efitary mamusenpe (O) written at 
Paphow und now iy the Bodleian. Professor 
Dawkitis has now giveri ww an entindy few 
collation of V, adding im the critical tiotes only 
those readings from © which make some definite 
atipliication or improvement, He prints the 
text From the Venice manncript exactly ws it 
ie written, correcting hardly anything more thar 
u few ' ceventrie aceemiuation:*: so thar we 
haven (0 wceuxtaim vurselves (o uch alternative 
rpellings, offen in the same patograph, as 


YMporsuewt, Bervirre und peerims, couctdece and 
Poubrereg, “Anofaytropes atid 'ArcSoytonecy (Poda- 
CHAO), Zepyvrrm ant Tupstres, Korrpot ett Modlou 
Rint Komnest err Meitver (Godfrey de Bouillon}, 
fodeed rather than iivert vou, whieh he tightly 
mys * how no manuscript authority at all,’ in one 
of ie tis references made by Makhairas to. bila 
father (roy <eips 1d6 mipne Fenvpuey eed Maymips 
$608) Professor Dawkina prefers totranlate wetiga 
#4 equivalent to wend and maker Stavrinos » 
prirst. ‘The literal tracecription of the manuscript 
is, of course. prescribed by the hope of detecting 
traces of the language actually epoker jr Cyprus 
in the fifteenth century, But judging by the 
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extraordinary spelling Of names which muse 
have been periectly familiar, by the indifference 
with which divergent spellings are accepted, 
and by the impossibility of knowime which 
ypellingy existed in the archetype und which 
have been. contributed by subsequent copyiits, 
we may be inelined to think that this confidence 
in the letter of the manuscript und the phonetic 
nocuracy of the seribe in somewhat exerative, 

The insertions and substitutions from O ure 
intlivsteel in the text by an claborate system of 
numbered carves, tumbercd ayaa 
brackets, and round brackets: wid it ia at fient 
rather difficuly w follow the Greek, parily in the 
text atud partly in the critical notes at che foot 
of the page, from the translation on the apposite 
page, which le a skilfully conflated nartative af” 
both cecensions. ©The differences between V 
ent) O are, in fact, «0 mumerous,' says Professor 
Dawkins, “iat if woulit be easier to print O 
in its entirety than to Indicate them all in antes.” 
He wdde that “much would not be gained by 
this completeness.” Yer we cannot help still 
regrniting that it waa ant possiile to print both 
V and © in-paralle! colimus: the two versions 
would faye presented a truly retnarkibile 
examplt of the veraiiliry amd receptivity: of 
tiediaeval Greek (for the speciinens of which 
now provided We are not ungrateful), anil their 
telation remains a problem to which even Pro- 
fessor Dawkiny hus not succeeded in suggesting 
& wholly witiafactory solution, “The protdem is 
wot affected by Venetian trandation of 
Stranibaldi (first printed by de Mas Latrie in 
(Boi), whith ti dseful for the elucidation of the 
text hut appears to be hased on! 2 rather hetter 
manuscript of the O recension that the dae niw 
At OxSurrl’ 

"Whatever is in O and notin V proves always 
10 have a natural place in the V text into which 
it cam be teserted; all other differetices in the 
Wwe recensions resilve themachves into. nothing 
mote than @ dificeent wonding of the came state- 


‘rents and 4 general greatcr fullness in the V 


rarmiive; differences of fact and irreconcilable 
fined to small detslls* (p43), Tt wenld: not 
be fair to Professor Dawkine to summarise 
his argament in a paragraph: all who ‘are 
interested in the} Test read his introduc- 
tion for themselves: but his gouchaions may. 
be stated in hie own wonts He proceeds to 
argue, from certain passages which ‘bear the 
Hamp of personal experience at the court of 
Peter I and his widew Queen Eleanors * (p, 18), 
that “aniong the sources which Ue at the back 
of Maktutiros” Chronicle ‘—there are some halls 
doren references to writter: sources besides 
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several records of oral information— there was 
some considerable work from the hand of 
Dimitrios Daniel,” 9 young Greek ander Genoese 
protection whe de mentioned as the Quect’s 
sectetary, * ‘This and other sources would then 
have been worked up ond enlarged by Mak- 
hairos, the cesult being the V recenson, The 
writer af ©, onthe other Nand, took the same 
documents, rut ther down, and so produced a 
briefer version * (p..19). 

lt imposible to read the Chronicle 
without being ccervineed dat one of the writers 
cCobverned was present at many of the seenes 
Hie desoribes: He was, for instance, following 
from day to day the quarrels which led up to the 
rmuorder «if King Peter I (196g), and watching 
from day to day the siege of Kervnia by the 
Genoese in 1974: and yer tt is porwtble to be 
doubtful about Dimitrios Daniel, in spite of his 
acquaintance with the Queen's chambermaid 
Profetta and all the enchanting detail of his 
adventures as 9 despatch rider for the King, 
As @ Greek ander Genorse protection, though 
we may cordially agree that ‘be saw nisteers 
from the native point of view,’ he would hardly 
have displayed such violent hatred of the 
Genoese, in spite of hin loyalty to the Lasignan 
dynasty. * Asa servant of Queen Eleanara," says 
Prafexsor Dawkim, * it may be noted that he puts 
her conduct in as favourable a light as possible,” 
Yet te not only records the vulgar reviling of the 
Queen by Sir Thibald Beifarage on his way to 
exootition (§ 573). but in hiy own persen, when 
she writes a weacherous fetter to Jotm Prince 
af Antioch, qualifies het.as 4} gapsaodes raed <5 
gepuis (F552), 

The text itself certainly, secs co show thin 
marks of more than oue band, At time we 
alment-sce the figure of & Greek mank Liboriously 
traralating a short Prench chronicle—(Makhairas 
hieself we know from Frenchy sources quoted by 

Dawkins spoke quite good Prench lor 
a Cypeieat)—filling in the interstices with eccled- 
sstical morulisings (§§ 189, 259, 482; 576, G60, 
676, God), enjoying bimself when it comer to 
the conversations, and introducing it.all with the 
preliminary liv of churches, bishops, floods, saints 
and locusts which would be almost unteadalte if 
it were not adomed by the discursive crurtition 

Whether jt was Dimitrios Danicl, however, 
ot another figure at the court—why not the rutor 
of King Petor 11, * whose name was Sir Philip, « 
Latin priest and the son al a Greek mis, who was 
«cousin Of my father, Master Stuvrinos Mak- 
hairas” [§ 566)?2—who wae the main source of 
te Chronicle remaina a subsidiary question. 
The main problem fy that of the relation of O to 
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V. Even under the guidance of duch a sensitive 
detective as Professor Dawkins we may some 
tims ewipect that two seperate campilers usitug 
the same muieriala would tell alightly different 
stories, ruther than the same story in words which 
are sometimes, bat pot always, quite differmnt; 
and sometimes awe may feel that the two recen- 
siums ave more likely to be the rewuli of two differ- 
ent Greek trandatare working et opposite ends 
of the land on pwo copics of the same Prenok 
chronicle. Bat at present we are obliged tu 
accept his suggestion as = worldiur liypothesia, 
He alone with the fullest posilide qualifrcanous 
has deciphered and snudied nth roeemione in 
full, anal fide statement af thelr peletians to each 
Other os Well aa to the Iiallan translation of 
Strambaldi ond to the paraticl ttalian chrouictes 
of Ammadli and Florio fhutrem cannot be displaned 
by fess ¢hetn hie ower ktrowlertee 

The main tedy of the Chronicls, though the 
connecting and explanatory Tsun is gektom. 94 
good aa the letters and speeches, i a vivid 
narrative coverii@ the reigns of the Lisignan 
Kings Pover 1, Peter Tf, James 1, ant Janus 
(2350-1492). tories with romarkable dramatic 
power to three main peaks) the conspiracy of 
the Knights and thy murder of King Peter, led 
tip to from sciall begining —apyentece Bichalves 
His Topretas—by thr jealoury and spite of Chicen 
Keanu of Acagun( her appeal to Genou aint 
the quiere! between the Venetians and the 
Genoese at the coronaven. of Peter 1 leading 
to the Genome occupation of Pamagusts and 
the ghorins ¢leferme of Kervnia by Jormes the 
Constalie, who Enally returns from prison and 
exile as James 11; the wantan provocation of 
ihe Egyptian saltan leading to the Saracer 
invasion; alter which the tale becomes scrappy 
and dieconnected. Even the hatte of Kbero- 
kitia scems rather ancanti-cfimax in epite of the 
fact that the author Lewnths hinwell suddenly 
appeary on the eld iy charge of the wine (which 
Indeeti ran short) and hears any account of the 
capture of King Janus from the lips of Philip 
de Lasignan the Comtable, 

The author of the Chronicle ie remarkably 
broad-siinded in hie sympathirs. He impresect 
ts as neither French nor Ltalian nur eves Greek 
tut as definitely Cypriot (Burtt duar Kumorirers, 
as the little boy anid to the beloved Constable, 
$434), Loyal.as he ts to the Lusignan court, ir 
is only because if hue become # Cypriot dnatitu- 
tions; he anly hates the Genoese because they 
will not leave Cyprus alone He ie faie wo the 
Suracens;. the difficulties of negotiating with 


if negotiatinu with the Genoese: Ke makes It 
quite clear that the final invasion was inylted 
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by the thoughtless greed of the Cyprinis who 
tiked tying cheap ond rich plunder from 
the corsaire of the Syrian coast; end he intros 
duces & friendly abeikhy of Damascus who eens 
hiv own gon as howtage-messenger to warn the 
King personally bot fails to get past the Gouneil, 
He is even fair to tlie Romag Church, Tt io 
true that he iames Sir ‘Thikald Beliimer, a 
Svtian Greek) because he * became a Latin ' 
(o79)) bus his eeflection on the two Churclies 
and the one God terminates in the curiqualy 
philosophic distinetion. @socroknel: of Aarteo, 
rol xotohmeol of Puyaio. "The “exact nuance’ 
of this remark, as Mrefessor Dawkinag once noted 
(Are.rugr, Fodrt, TO (192%) p. rr), ‘is not 
easy to fie’; he mow tranlutes it piraight- 
forwardly without comment, [ide tempting to 
think that here érooreame! might-imean dent Gut 
to Ui, exported ‘from Rome, ‘ missionary; as 
opposed to meSeieol which is af coune general, 
universal, and bo" bindigerouc" 

‘This supertica! account pays a awholly in- 
adequate tribute to the magnificent edition 
which Professor Dawking has jive in. Ut 
would need a brigude of scholars fully to 
appreciate hit labours and properly to cstinuic 
the value of hit rewaltc. 

Timay be wef to note x few trivial misprint, 
In the jist of Errata, Vol. [, p. xvi, line 5, for 
page 9°97 med page 347. Profesor Dawking 
idsts on transliterationg Neweyta as Ponclayin; 
the cotrection Pondayia for Pentayiv should 
therefore be made in fine 10 of p. rer; and In 
Vol. TL, py 26, line: 14, for Pantelirlis read Pan- 
delidis (axon p. 4g). Vol 1, p. 87, line 29, and 
Pp. O49, line 40, far Tripolis reo Tripoli, “Yat, 11, 
Pe 2a, dele the comme: at the ened df line a4. A 
round bracket has-dropped out of Vol.1, p. 11g, 
Mine 11) 2 caret cot ofp. 496, linn 25+ another 
out of p. sao, line 99; o ¢ircumtle< oyt of p. 
fgg, line 99; an S out of the last line of Vol, 
1, p28) @ tont of Vol 1, p. toy, line i: cand 
in Val, Up. 226, Fine 97, the -full-atop after 
tinrefirr should be liiserind after Afariay, 

J.M. 


‘The Masencres of Chios, described in. Can- 
temporary Diplomatic Reports. Edited, 
with an Trroduction, by Protr F. Anarstt, 
Pp, xexiy + 2ys; 9 plutes, London; John 
Lane, tyy2. ras. be, 

Probably moat English reatlors who have any. 
detailed knowledge of the lamentable massacres 
of Chics in fee have derived their impresions 
chiefly from D. Vikelus* Lewkis Lara’, which 
gives.o very vivid and, aa fur as it yor, corect 
account, Mir, Anpenti now supplies 1 with a 
seria Of contemporary accounts, cerived! from 
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diplomatic repoyte—English, Freach, Germann, 


Austrian, Ttallan, Duteh ond Spambih, jnel freon 


contemporary iewspaper narratives, “The mus 
Of material thay broaght together with great 
experiliture of time antl labour is very valuable. 
Though othe mmin fitcts are repented i the 
different arceunts, cach contains sou details 
peculiar to iteell ‘The collectionof documents 
i prefaced hy uo wellwritten: anu) | jmiereeting 
introduction, which presénis ihe reader with « 
clear picture of this terrible episode in tie Greek 
Keyolotion, ? 

Mz, Angeoti iy certainly aucecasful jin freeing 
the Chiotes nf any suzpicion of Gaifing to yive 
ther duc share of support to the Grerk mewolu- 
Honatics Then geographical wituation, since 
Chics is all but joined to the wmaitilandl, pevdered 
any rising Lopeleae from the outset, unless iL 
was adepuatcly supported by maval anid trilitary 
forces. Ut iv clear that the disuter was duc to 
an Ulcombdered desire Wy create a dineersinnt 
which would draw off some of ihe Turkish 
atienion from the main revolt, and to the 
ériminal, vanity @f the Samian teader Logo- 
thetie oud Bourgna, 

Tho gloom of the disaster is to some extent 
rilieved by the selfaacrifice of the cighty Host 
agrt, liclonging to the most distinguished Chiote 
funilies, who readily offered themuelyes as free 
destined victim to the cruclty of Vuid Pass, 
The mone of these hestages Include niany 
hnown and honoured get the different 
Greck communities: abroac at the present day, 
and serv: to remind us that some good lias come 
out of the overwhelming catastrophe of Chios 
in 1824 throtigh ihe dispersal of fimiilics of 
marked lutiness geniuy ond energy, The 
forcign consuls in Chine abo distinguished them- 
selves by their lumimane efforts, though their 
exertions Were lanerty nullified by the treachery 
of the Turkish Governor, We alo owr to this 
disaster the very vivid and: iumitiating account 
of conditions ain: Chiog before: the massacre, 
drown up by the French VieeCipnenl David.. 

Mr. Agent prints an lnterestiog statenvene ity 
Greck of the expenses incurred in the rainminy 
of Matictia, wife af Theodore Antonio Kalli, 
ene of the hostages hamged by ihe Turks in 
Chioson May 6, 1822. The ransomiing «af this 
lady ind ber chiliren was effected ut Sinyria, 
aril the cost wan bt,ono plawtres, or about C100 


ot the time, though in: term of tiny 
waluca the sum would be cdtmiclerabily’ high, 
Unfortunately rameming war the exception. 
and the bulk of the Chiete women and children 
were sold into slavery, 

There i a good detziied map of Chins, « 
portrait of Vaid Pasha, the destroyer of Ghias, 
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and & ypeture of the death of the more lumane 
Capitan Paths, who met his end as the resilt 
of the daring, bot ili-timed attack on the Turkish 
ileet by Canaria in the Jime of ites, TL iy be 
le tegretted duit the beok is pot supplied will 
Wars PF. HM. 


Acoypapie Ddneeto Kapmitev. By M. G, 
Minwatim Nowa, Val. J, Pp, goo 
with 92 Uliwtrations. Athens, sag. 

Dr, Mikhailidis Nouarcs hos alecady proh- 
Vehed at least twe tinoks cn his native idand 
Karathes: the first way on the popular or 
gather customary law of the ighind, which doale 
with roarcage and with the inheritance of 
property; the eccond waa a corpud of popular 
omgs od hulled, and this bias wlready been 
reviewed fm this fuuracl® We have now to 
‘welcome this coflectinn of folllore matenal, of 
which a sscond yolune is promised, The 
author, who da now a professor in Athens, hat 
collected) the folklore of hie ittand, the exstomy 
at carnival, at marriages, at births and at 
deaths, songs of Limeniution, charms, siper- 
atitions, traditinnary tales and folk-talra—1 
mention only a few of the leading headmgs— 
with great diligence, and ii is not to ouch to 
say that he has given we the best calleetion yet 
made of ach material; and that fron 4 purely 
Greck Wlahd ainetlarly rich in such. ovatters. 
The sccond volume ig to conta stadies on 
personal amd plice-names, on gies of ariitils 
and plants, on popular arta and architecture, 
on the Tift af eeilors and dhepherda, on popular 
medicme, and much more: it ia to be -haped 
that it will soon. be publisher 

Vrorm sucl) a collection set down ino laudably 
nhijective mance, It ia here only possible to 
extract a very few points of spocial inierct. 

any pages ore devoted to collections of those 


semi-imprvised couplets, jmrenktia, which on. 


all o¢tasious play a great part in Greek country 
fife. tt has not-seldom been remarked that 
with primitive people verse composition pre- 
celia proc; on p..5q clir.author telly oe that 
letters written i Karpathos yo friends abroad 
often contain, and even coneitt wholly of, these 
completa. ‘The letrer, that is, does ut contain 
nels,’ but i to convey the feelings of the writer, 
and thee they have leamed to express anly in 
this metrical form, He giver #i.an example 4 
feticr fram. acmother be her eon—the writer's 
name b given—which core’ with the coupler: 
Simp tl, “o vér yglpaer nd Hee, oye yenat ried to, 
To" dis ot porribow tool yade yl, 72 Elpers wnot pm 
1 Nowak Mize ti) Auiieartooy, Auhers, arb. 
#75. XLVI, pogo: 
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CO latter, how eared wried amdate thee ‘hereels foto which 
peu are hy pat, cond: of chee qrenrtion yor qf me, tall’ 
them abot rem Kone. 

Vhe Larents fy the dew! aie sainetimes 
bemuthiil: they oflenpresent’s atrangely realistic 
picture of a passing to-anoiher world; lit: the 
peeent bot a lomg- way off When Gennge 
Protiepapas died his sister sang: Whew it bufall 
that war George shovel himself in Hailes feeder “Any, 
doth grevit. mut smatl together sum uft to greet him: 
Tha fret it Malagarali, aon with Mi Neamet, 
and Greorpe the vow uf’ Mies the Privat, cline burnin 
is great. ‘Third comet Anagnastoponllin, mod wath 
him Geergtadiz, who are caper td foyer the comnditiiny 
cif arent Harem; Teer rent fe frerrre fla teens ay 
sow dose > Grorge, have you drramght iii inane wanes 
pater?” Abad George ctaacered then retth teare in 
(ily eves, amet enith deep grommg amf. pallid Hips + 
! Nee eater remy thing to $618 end = never hall 
you seul Jpltery omid the erunpaper. Bot 2 hate 
mony. things fo fell you by moore af month 7 floes 
from your howe, Hee J aall ge gan." Tey 
pocm in whieh the Vingin vlls her Sou ber 
dream of the (Crucifixion there i ren] beauty, 
Ti ends thus: * Tasch Adit ef Pilate Way tank 
Thee: Thy golden feet ther walled ; Tyr golden 
eeenls whey arveiaed, Waller F fone altalyt oli of thant > 
ute’ they gore Thee ial: Gail and limeeconter they 
gone Thee to drink z dhe orpoon of thorny they eat en 
Thee! ‘All thet EF ammrst exeffer, rmpe wether, sual all 
Mia My epee enced oer, alle fie tha datka of lle Chri 
ten fetih. Ta Greek it mine; "El red Mikates sig 
ahs of deredes. (iniaeor), Ta xpoved seu mormine 
(robéia} aapgeca, Ts _poets eee pepe sy 
Neg ith hipewes, Nipd Lo ond “thes. “OGL re! dostern 
= brorige, 7! Getitive orpist ocd Ga” §"Oe) 
ee wattea, jee poy, To" Su te ot SS, Eben pet at 
vier) od Mme Tie poem seer bu te lo 
hear some pelaiinn to the iden loiown) pa the 
‘bellen? Mpsotacia, in which the Child. im the arme 
et che Virgie aboamiks from thn sight of Ube 
irotrmeriis all the pesehon, - 

Iu traditional stories, vepatéerm, the sothor 
tell ws, Karpathos, like the other islinite of the 
(Dodekanere, ia tuot rich ; this he acutely explains 
by the dlmervutign that much thingy, mot Ibetng 
intimately Lownd up with the daily life of the 
people, tend to be forgotten. Yet fuere toe bee 
u good deal to tell af the mysterious beings seen 
anly yy the dysdol wal Domppeerconpot, “tlre “ner 
whose spirits wee of the required fineness, _ 

(AT Vhrough, the wuthor presents bia tieterial 
in the interesting dialect of the land, and lt 
Is possible that hero he docs not wlways give the 
genenil reader wufficient help. Yet we believe 
thataw one who has studied the tiitey or. the 
subject he has already given bee Chee “dryer | 
Tpayeie: Kapri will find wery much real, 
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dificulty. All the general part of the hook is 
naturally wrtied im the language of the schools, 
the: sotsmdwee, though quite appropriately 
atpries, for whith the dialect hi net beer used, 
are recorded ina simple form af ie otelinary 
colloguial speech. Qur:aurher, in fact, employs 
me ieee than thre= distinct forme of Greek. 

“The book is well prinved and extremly 
chiap: for which we have to thank the autliors 
pairon..« fcllow-native of Karpathos, Mir. Jotun 
Antoniadi, «a tnercharit, ate at opreent Mayor 
of Chwele in, Southerm Rhodesia. Iti very 
mutch to be hoped ‘that fe will eonthinie Ine 
generoy, and cnable Mr. Mikhuitidis to grve 
Ut his sctond voline, amd ale a promied 
Grammar and Lexikow of the dialer, “The 
book ie adorned with thirty-two pliotographe cf 
places and people, and with a portrait of Mr, 
Antoniatis in the tober and chain of a Bnotish 
mayer 

R. M.D 


Albaniza-English Reader. By M. M. Hae 
wok. Pp. xl + 1g5.) Gambridge Univer- 
wiv Pree, ! 


: 


In compiling this fiiile hook Mra Hasluck 


has dene a! valuable piece of work. She ap 
given Engtish students for the first time » simpii- 
fied Albanian eratomar which whould greatly 
firilltnte the leering of this language. 

Te waenet til after the proclamation of the 
Torkeh Constinuian in roll that the-prmting 
of the Albanian language waa permitted by 
the “Turki Government, TH then It was 
ponted oniy -abrowd and smuggled lnto the 
country, or wat printed at Scutari by the Jesuit 
preset under the geotection af the Austrian 
(overtionerit. 

‘There wae oo wefied alphuahet or syatem, of 
orthography, and cach diatict and. publisher 
had at alphabet al itsaave. Pie aldest alpha- 
bet. with many lhney Iritem, was (hot of ihe 
Jesats, which was in wee in the cigliteentl 
century aid onward, ‘Phe Abbot of the Mir 
dites made a very gem! alphabet and ortho 
graphy, which was supereding that af the 
Jeans tn the beginning of the present century 
in Whe terth of Alenia, Latin letters only 
were tnetL In the south, the Thsk disleet wae 
printed by the British and Foreign Bihlt Souiety 
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‘ 


in @ fiphabet Comitriscterd bar Contra 
Kyrias, one of Albania’) pionesrs i education, 
There publications—ithe boak of Generis aud 
deme of the Gospeleovere circulated jouder the 
protection of the Seciety wind bought up greeullly 
ma means of learning to read. I once assisted 
at the wale of ecventy copies -of the book. of 
Genesig io Modewe—all aneinu i) read the 
tile of Potiphar’s wife. After qo! peintlag 
presses and newspapers aprang up like mum: 
rooms all over Albania, and it yeas ecensary 
and oxdile or unify the alphaber. "Thie wea 


‘done wt o ‘national menting at Monastir, they 


a great Albanian centre. The tamer fancy 
letters were dome away with and ILatin letters 
wie, but the Mirdiie Abbot's aystenr of ortho 
graphy waa ndt adopted catinely, gs Lt wad jucserd 
nor to he so euitabie foe the southern dialect. 

The Monastir alphabet tas been tn uac ever 
dime, hough 1 believe lt was alightly moditindl 
at the Gational meeting at Linhinja after the 
Great Ware ‘The spelling iv entirely phonetic: 
This alphabet will be found im Mrs, Haslick's 
beik, As a literaty language the disled of 
GUrntral Albania—ihat iof Elhasan—hes . been 
adopted and ia taught mothe schools: It is the 
enn Treacle tre of in this tittle hook. 

Mis, Hadluck hue hud ihe brilliant idea of 
getting the sclioslchilitren to write down fairy 
tales; and has used them as the reading exercises 
it her book, In this whe had the help. of Mr, 
Lef Nosi, whee palotic efforts I wat first 
anquiinied with twenty vedrs ago: The wiles 
re told maively, and are-sametimes fragments 


WY longer folk-tales, We find, for example, 


inntances of the ' Grateful Ream” ‘The ‘Cure 
Price’ & a gimplified version of Puss in Botts. 
And eo forth, z 
The tales are translited very. closely “into 
English; aud the be verdons sire on opposite 
pages, thin making 4 compaiion very emsy. 
Tn all cases where idem makes fiveral transla 
tien impesible, if ix explained in a fiotnote. 
The hedk tht not only facilites atudy, but 
alo gives an insight inte the Ideas and custom 
of the peaple, a the tales are full of local colour. 
Aud atthe book car easily be slipped inte a 
pocket, Lt ahold Ibe: of great valine te all trniel 
Jers im what interesting amd beawiifiil laned— 
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